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PART  I. 
ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I. — Enterectomy  and  Enterorrhaphy.  By  J.  S.  M*Ari)LK, 
F.R.C-S.I. ;  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at,  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital,  Dublin. 

The  infrequency  of  operations  for  the  removal  of  portions  of  the 
intestinal  tract  is  not  accounted  for  by  the  want  of  opportunities 
and  necessities  for  putting  into  practice  a  well-established  and 
reliable  meansr  of  dealing  with  affections  which,  in  the  absence  of 
surgical  interference,  render  patients  extremely  miserable,  or  pro- 
duce fatal  results.  I  have  witnessed  the  fatal  ending  of  many  cases 
in  which  a  carefully  conducted  enterectomy  and  suture  would 
have  offered  a  fair  chance  of  recovery.  The  following  is  a  case  in 
which  several  pieces  of  the  small  intestine  have  been  successfully 
removed : — 

Cask. — P.  R.,  aged  sixteen  years,  came  under  my  care  in  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital  on  November  15th,  1886. 

Previous  History, — In  the  December  of  1885,  after  jumping  from  a 
CArt  on  to  a  paved  road-way,  he  experienced  very  severe  pain  in  the  right 
inguinal  region,  which  necessitated  his  removal  to  bed,  where  he  remained 
for  three  weeks.  During  this  time  he  suffered  from  intense  pain  over 
the  right  inguinal  region,  extending  upwards  and  inwards  to  umbilicus. 
Under  treatment  the  pain  subsided,  and  early  in  the  fourth  week  he  was 
allowed  up ;  but  pain  coming  on  with  increased  seventy,  he  was  obliged 
to  reliim  to  bed,  where  he  remained  until  May,  1886,  when  he  went  to 
the  country.  In  the  end  of  May  he  was  obliged  to  again  seek  surgical 
aid  in  Dublin,  as  he  found  a  small  painful  swelling  appearing  above  the 
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middle  of  (he  iliac  crest.  This  swelling  was  poulticed  for  fourteen  days. 
On  incision  it  discharged  a  mixture  of  faeces,  pus,  and  blood.  The 
wound  closed  and  swelling  reappeared,  and  opened  spontaneously,  giving 
exit  to  fcBtid  pus.  This  discharge  continued,  but  the  intense  abdominal 
pain  disappeared.  In  October,  1886,  he  experienced  a  slight  return  of 
the  pain,  and  after  a  few  days  the  discharge,  which  had  decreased,  came 
freely  again,  but  stained  with  bile.  About  this  time  he  suffered  greatly 
from  cramps  in  right  leg  and  severe  pain  running  from  groin  to  knee. 

Condition  on  Admission, — He  was  pale  and  emaciated  ;  face  drawn  and 
anxious;  pupils  dilated ;  pulse,  120;  temperature  sub-normal;  feet  and 
hands  cold  and  clammy;  urine  normal  iu  amount  and  appearance;  no 
albumen;  tongue  coated  with  white  fur;  occasional  vomiting  of  bile- 
stained  fluid.  He  suffered  from  constipation,  and  complained  of  severe 
pain  passing  from  right  groin  down  thigh  as  far  as  knee.  Right  leg  and 
thigh  were  greatly  wasted.  Above  the  middle  of  the  iliac  crest  I  found 
a  fistula  capable  of  admitting  the  point  of  the  little  finger,  and  leading 
into  the  right  iliac  fossa.  Along  this  a  probe  passed  readily  as  far  as 
the  edge  of  the  true  pelvis.  A  slight  swelling  appeared  above  the  outer 
three-fourths  of  Poupart's  ligament^  and  backwards  to  fistulous  opening. 
It  was  semi-elastic,  dull  on  percussion,  and  extended  towards  umbilicus. 
The  fistula  discharged  large  amounts  of  curdy  pus,  containing  all  the 
solid  particles  of  his  food^  and  having  a  yellow  colour  and  sour  odour. 
He  weighed  on  admission  6  st.  5  lbs. 

On  December  12th  I  made  an  incision  along  the  iliac  crest,  five  inches 
in  length,  and  removed  there  through  a  large  amount  of  fungous  granu- 
lation tissue,  scraping  the  iliac  fossa  with  Volkmann's  scoop.  I  laid  in  a 
very  large  drainage  tube,  applied  antiseptic  dressings,  and  had  the  patient 
removed  to  the  ward.  Nutrient  enemata  were  administered,  and  he  was 
not  allowed  anything  by  the  mooth.  The  dressings  were  changed  on  the 
third  day,  and  the  discharge  was  found  to  be  very  slight  and  a  mixture 
of  pus  and  blood.  For  three  weeks  he  was  kept  in  the  recumbent 
posture  and  nourished  by  enemata.  In  the  fourth  week  he  was  allowed 
liquids  by  the  mouth,  and,  as  no  discharge  occurred  from  the  fistula, 
the  enemata  were  now  discontinued,  and  the  patiient  was  allowed  up. 
In  a  few  days  he  was  able  to  go  to  the  Convalescent  Home  at  Linden, 
where  he  rapidly  increased  in  weight  and  strength,  until,  while  making 
some  violent  exertion,  he  felt  a  severe  pain  in  his  side ;  and  when  the 
time  for  dressing  the  wound  came  it  was  found  that  the  peat-moss  pad 
was  covered  with  the  bile-stained  contents  of  the  intestine.  The  discharge 
now  increased.  The  tract  from  the  intestinal  opening  to  the  skin-wound 
discharged  pus  in  considerable  amount.  Under  this  strain  his  health 
again  failed,  and  he  came  under  my  care  in  St.  Vincent's,  where,  after 
washing  out  the  sinus  and  again  enforcing  i*est  and  using  rectal  nourish* 
uient,  the  discharge  decreased  and  his  strength  improved.     My  object 
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in  this  second  attempt  at  strengthening  him  was  to  have  him  fit  for 
operation,  the  steps  of  which  I  shall  now  detail,  remarking,  however, 
beforehand  that  thid  operation  was  not  undertaken  until  the  patient  and 
his  friends,  seeing  the  miserable  condition  in  which  the  fistula  kept  him, 
insisted  on  my  vigorous  interference.  Placing  before  them  the  most  gloomy 
picture  of  his  prospect,  I  proceeded  as  follows,  on  March  10,  1887 : — 

An  incision  was  made  seven  inches  in  length,  extending  from  about  two 
inches  above  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  obliquely  downwards 
and  inwards  to  one  and  a  half  inches  above  the  middle  of  Poupart's 
ligament.  The  incision  was  carried  down  to  the  peritoneum,  which  was 
pushed  inwards  and  upwards,  so  that  I  might  discover  the  orifice  in  the 
bowel.  Here  I  had  some  difficulty ;  the  tissues  were  infiltrated  with  fun- 
gous granulation  material,  and  sinuses  burrowed  in  all  directions,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  seat  of  the  fistula.  To  solve  the 
difficulty  I  introduced  a  mixture  of  dilute  carbolic  solution  and  milk  into 
the  bowel  by  means  of  a  siphon,  and,  after  a  considerable  amount  had 
entered,  I  discovered  a  large  stream  passing  into  the  iliac  fossa  at  its 
innermost  part ;  and  examining  this  region  carefully,  I  detected  an  orifice 
capable  of  admitting  the  index  finger  readily,  and,  seeing  that  no  extra 
peritoneal  operation  could  be  of  service,  I  incised  the  peritoneum  along 
the  line  of  abdominal  wound,  having  first  passed  a  large  drainage  tube 
through  the  anterior  wound  and  out  at  the  opening  above  the  crest. 
This  served  to  draw  away  the  milky  fluid,  which  continued  to  pour  from 
the  fistula. 

Fig.  I. 


On  opening  the  peritoneum  I  found  a  coil  of  small  intestine  lying  in 
front  of  the  Cfecum,  which  was  distended  and  fixed  to  the  ileum,  opposite  the 
attachment  of  the  vermiform  appendix,  as  depicted  at  A,  Fig.  1.  On  raisiug 
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thifl  coil  of  intestine,  and  separating  it  from  the  ileum  with  the  handle  of 
a  scalpel,  it  was  found  that  an  opening  existed  between  the  two  coils  at 
the  point  of  attachment  at  A,  Fig.  1.  Bringing  the  perforated  part  of 
intestine,  D,  Fig.  2,  through  the  wound,  I  resected  an  elliptical  ring  from 

Fig.  8. 


the  margin  of  the  perforation,  shown  by  the  dotted  line  round  D,  Fig.  2, 
closing  the  wound  thus  refreslied  with  Lembert  suture,  as  at  C,  Fig.  3. 
I  pressed  the  coil  (which  was  slightly  narrowed  by  the  suturing)  upwards 
into  the  abdomen,  and  retaining  it  there  with  a  large  flat  sponge  I 
examined  the  caecum,  and  found  it  healthy.  The  vermiform  appendix 
was  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  tissue  which  I  discovered  binding  down  the 
ileum  to  the  pelvic  wall.  1  removed  the  appendix  near  the  base,  as  at  A, 
Fig.  2,  and,  inverting  the  edges,  closed  the  opening  by  three  Lembert 
suturefi.  The  ileum  was  firmly  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  true  pelvis,  and 
en  examining  this  coil  of  intestine  carefully  I  found  that  the  bowel  was 
extensively  diseased.  Six  inches  from  the  csecal  valve  a  perforation 
existed,  as  at  B,  Fig.  1,  capable  of  admitting  the  handle  of  the  scalpel, 
and  from  this  a  channel  existed  through  fungous  tissue  into  the  false 
pelvis ;  half  an  inch  nearer  the  valve  the  ileum  was  completely  severed, 
as  at  C,  Fig.  1,  its  proximal  part,  which  was  enlarged,  opening  by  a 
trumpet-shaped  orifice,  capable  of  admitting  two  fingers,  into  a  large 
irregular  channel  leading  to  the  lumbar  fistula.     The  mucous  membrane 
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was  greatlj  thickened  and  everted,  and  thrown  into  radiating  foldp,  as 
9hown  at  D,  Fig.  1.  The  piece  of  ileum  remaining  attached  to  the  large 
intestine  was  very  firmly  fixed  to  the  pelvic  wall,  and  two  inches  and  a 
half  from  the  valve  a  lateral  opening  existed  in  it,  as  at  E,  Fig.  1, 
capable  of  admitting  one  Bnger.  The  mucous  membrane  protruded 
through  this  opening,  and  presented  as  a  fringe  on  the  outside  of  the 
boweL  The  opening  of  the  small  piece  of  ileum,  represented  at  F,  Fig.  1, 
was  very  narrow ;  the  mucous  membrane  did  not  project  through  it,  as 
at  D.  This  was  the  most  adherent  part  of  the  intestine,  and  to  its  lower 
border,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  vermiform  appendix  was  attached.  I 
now  broke  down  the  adhesions  which  bound  the  diseased  parts  to  the  edge 
of  the  pelvis,  securing  vessels  with  forceps,  and  raising  the  proximal  end 
of  the  ileum  to  the  wound,  I  ligatured  the  mesenteric  vessels  by  passing 
an  aneurysm  needle  with  a  double  catgut  ligature  under  them.  I  then 
cut  the  mesentery  between  the  ligatures,  and  severed  the  bowel  one  inch 
from  the  lateral  opening,  as  at  B,  Fig.  2.  A  similar  process  was  adopted 
with  the  mesentery  of  the  distal  portion  of  the  ileum,  which  I  removed 
one  inch  from  the  ileo-cscal  valve,  as  at  C,  Fig.  2.  I  now  closed  the 
mesenteric  notch,  brought  the  parts  F  and  G  together  with  deep  and 
Mifterficial  catgnt  suture  (Gzerny-Lembert),  and,  thoroughly  cleansing 
the  part%  closed  the  abdominal  wound  with  deep  and  superficial  suture, 
as  at  B,  Fig.  3,  and  passed  a  large  drainage-tube  from  its  upper  angle 
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out  through  the  opening  above  the  iliac  crest.  The  wound  was  sprinkled 
with  iodoform  and  the  ordinary  carbolic  dressing  applied,  a  peat  moss  pad 
being  placed  over  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fistula.  The  operation  was 
conducted  under  the  spray,  and  in  the  theatre,  at  a  temperature  of  70°. 

Immediately  after  operation  the  patient  was  removed  to  the  small 
ward  off  the  theatre,  and  a  rectal  injection  of  egg,  beef-tea,  and  liq. 
pancreas  (Earl)  administered.  In  half  an  hour  afterwards  he  had  \  gr. 
of  morphin  hypodermically.  His  temperature  in  the  evening  was  99*2°. 
At  6  30  he  was  dozing  quietly.  At  10  30  p.m.  a  second  nutrient  enema 
was  administered.  At  3  a.m.  on  the  1 1th  another,  and  also  a  hypodermic 
of  ^  gr.  morphin.  At  10  a.m.  on  the  11th  the  note  is — ''Slept  for  six 
hours  during  the  night ;  passed  water  twice  since  operation ;  temperature, 
98*2° ;  pulse,  132  ;  tongue  moist,  with  soft  white  fur  at  base ;  slight  pain 
in  abdomen,  which  is  distended  and  tympanitic."  Three  enemata  were 
given  during  the  day  and  two  hypodermics  of  morphin.  In  the  evening 
the  temperature  was  98®;  pulse,  130,  very  feeble.  At  11  p.m.  enema, 
as  before-mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  a  dessert-spoonful  of  brandy,  is 
given,  which  is  retained,  and  morphin  is  administered,  as  on  previous 
night. 

12th. — Slept  well  during  the  night ;  pulse  120,  weak  and  compressible. 
Suffered  from  vomiting  of  clear  acid  fluid  stained  with  bile.  This  greatly 
distressed  him.  A  mustard  leaf  was  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  and  a 
small  dose  of  dilute  hydrocyanic  and  sulphuric  acids  was  administered, 
which  effectually  stopped  this  unfavourable  symptom.  He  complained  of 
severe  pain  over  wound,  extending  towards  umbilicus. 

13th. — Slept  five  hours ;  no  vomiting ;  pain  in  abdomen  much  less ; 
tenderness  still  present ;  no  motion  from  boweb.  Enemata  continued, 
and  morphin.     Pulse,  130 ;  temperature,  97^ 

14th. — Wound  dressed,  alternate  sutures  removed ;  slight  discharge  of 
pus  from  fistula  and  from  drainage-tube  in  wound ;  no  vomiting ;  slight 
motion  from  bowels,  and  discharge  of  flatus.  The  patient  called  my 
attention  to  a  swelling  above  the  line  of  incision,  which  disappeared 
before  each  escape  of  flatus,  and  as  it  was  disappearing  he  experienced  a 
sharp  pain  deep  in  the  wound.     Pul(<e,  100 ;  temperature,  98"2®. 

15th. — Slept  well  during  night;  copious  motion  from  bowels;  no 
vomiting;  abdomen  flat;  tenderness  much  less;  pulse,  100;  temperature, 
98-4^ 

16th. — Wound  dressed ;  there  is  a  slight  trace  of  bile  in  the  discharge, 
and  on  removing  dressings  some  bubbles  of  gas  escaped;  no  pain  or 
tenderness.     Pulse,  96  ;  temperature,  98*6°. 

From  this  date  the  patient  made  an  uninterrupted  recovery,  the  tem- 
perature never  going  above  98*6°,  the  pulse  gradually  diminishing  in 
frequency,  until  on  the  2l8t,  when,  the  wound  being  quite  healed,  except 
at  site  of  drain,  he  was  allowed  up.     Liquid  nourishment  was  first  given 
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bv  the  mouth  on  the  17th  and  on  the  25th — tliat  is,  fifteen  days  after  the 
operation — ^he  was  allowed  bread  with  essence  of  meat.  He  rapidly 
increased  in  weight,  and  left  the  hospital  at  the  end  of  May,  weigliing 
8  St. — his  weight  before  operation  being,  as  above-mentioned,  6  st.  5  lbs. 
He  now  weighs  8  st.  7  lbs. 

Before  referring  to  the  statistics  of  this  operation,  there  are 
some  points  in  reference  to  the  above  case  which  are  deserving  of 
notice.  First,  the  course  taken  by  the  contents  of  the  intestine 
was  peculiar.  Instead  of  passing  downwards  to  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  presenting  above  that  structure,  as  in  most  cases,  they  passed 
under  the  caecum,  and,  turning  over  the  iliac  crest,  pointed  near 
the  edge  of  the  quadratus  lumborum.  Second,  it  is  unusual  to 
find  so  many  openings  exist  in  the  bowel  without  exciting  suppura- 
tive peritonitis;  and  third,  the  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  the 
bowel,  as  shown  at  A,  Fig  1,  is  remarkable.  Here  adhesive  peri- 
tonitis allowed  perforation  to  occur  without  extravasation,  and 
with  the  effect  of  re-establishing  the  continuity  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  when  the  abscess  obstructed  the  ileum  at  F,  Fig.  1.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  suturing  caused  a  temporary  nar- 
rowing of  the  intestines,  as  evidenced  by  the  condition  produced  by 
flatus  passing  through  the  bowel,  as  noted  on  the  14th. 

The  cases  of  partial  and  complete  resection  of  the  bowel  con- 
ducted up  to  the  present,  number,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  212.  A 
review  of  those  cases,  and  of  their  results,  affords  us  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  value  of  a  procedure  which  is  now  becoming 
one  of  general  adoption.  It  should  show  us  under  what  circum- 
stances this  proceeding  is  likely  to  be  successful,  the  dangers  to  be 
provided  against,  and  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  carrying  out 
each  step  of  the  operation. 

Section  A. — Taking  first  the  instances  of  resection  for  gangrenous 
hernia,  we  find  that  of  76  cases,  41  died ;  11  from  yielding  of  the 
sutures ;  8  from  exhaustion  ;  2  from  carbolic  acid  poisoning ;  2  from 
asphyxia;  12  from  septic  peritonitis;  3  from  simple  peritonitis; 
in  the  others  the  cause  of  death  is  not  noted.  Now,  a  study  of 
these  cases  will  show  on  what  this  high  death-rate  depends.  Of 
the  11  cases  in  which  the  sutures  yielded,  in  4  the  fatal  result  was 
brought  about  by  an  overloaded  condition  of  the  bowel ;  in  3  it 
was  due  to  imperfect  suture ;  and  in  the  remaining  4  to  the  low 
vitality  of  the  bowel  at  the  suture  line,  one  of  them  having  the 
mesentery  detached  for  half  an  inch.  In  most  of  the  cases  death 
resulted  from  extravasation  and  septic  peritonitis. 
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Of  the  12  instances. of  septic  peritonitis  without  perforation, 
7  were  examples  of  long  strangulation,  the  bowel  being  inflamed 
and  softened  for  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  seat  of 
gangrene ;  in  3  faeces  escaped  into  the  abdomen  during  the  opera- 
tion ;  and  2  of  the  3  died  rapidly  of  septic  intoxication.  In  the 
other  2  the  fatal  result  was  due  in  part  to  lengthened  exposure  of 
the  peritoneum  during  the  operations,  which  lasted  nearly  three 
hours.  Of  the  8  cases  which  died  of  exhaustion,  3  were  in  a 
state  of  great  prostration  before  the  operation ;  in  3  the  operation 
was  tedious  owing  to  delay  in  breaking  down  of  adhesions ;  while 
in  the  other  two  instances  the  patient  lived  only  a  few  hours  after 
operation.  Two  of  the  3  cases  of  simple  peritonitis  resulted  from 
the  operation  ;  I  arose  from  indiscretion  in  feeding.  The  cases  of 
asphyxia  and  of  poisoning  were  accidents  which  may  attend  any 
prolonged  operation,  and  so  need  not  engage  our  attention  here. 

The  question  now  arises — What  percentage  of  these  cases  are 
due  to  causes  over  which  we  have  control  ?  More  than  one-fourth 
of  all  the  cases  died  of  troubles  arising  from  yielding  of  the  sutures. 
By  eliminating  the  causes  of  this  perforation  we  should  be  able  to 
reduce  the  mortality  considerably.  The  causes,  as  above  shown, 
are — 1st.  Suturing  through  diseased  tissue.  2nd.  Faulty  suture 
material,  or  its  improper  application.  3rd.  The  return  of  over- 
loaded coils  of  intestine.  4th.  A  separation  of  the  mesentery  from 
the  bowel.  Each  of  the  above  causes  we  can  largely  control,  as  I 
shall  mention  hereafter.  The  deaths  from  septic  peritonitis,  num- 
bering as  they  do  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  from 
this  operation,  will  become  fewer  when  we  learn  to  operate  before 
septic  absorption  has  commenced,  and  when  we  avoid  undue 
exposure  of  the  peritoneum,  while  deaths  from  exhaustion  will 
entirely  disappear  from  the  list  if  we  hearken  to  the  words  of 
Chauvel,  who,  in  speaking  of  enterectomy  for  injury,  said — 
"  Either  operate  early,  or  if  you  have  allowed  the  propitious  time 
to  pass  by,  abstain  from  all  surgical  intervention." 

Section  B. — Resection  for  intussusception  has  been  performed 
13  times,  and  on  only  3  occasions  with  success.  In  4  cases  which 
succumbed,  death  resulted  from  gangrene  of  the  suture  line,  due 
to  suturing  inflamed  tissue.  In  3,  septic  peritonitis  without  perfo- 
ration occurred.  In  2,  death  arose  from  exhaustion  in  a  few  hours 
after  the  operation.  One  case  was  pulseless  during  the  last 
minutes  of  the  operation,  and  died  while  being  carried  to  bed.  It 
would  be  very  unfair  to  ascribe  this  high  mortality  to  tlie  inherent 
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dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  operation,  since  some  of  the  cases 
recorded  could  not  have  withstood  even  a  trivial  operation. 

The  histories  of  these  cases  show  that  surgical  intervention  to 
be  effective  must  be  early. 

Of  the  other  cases  of  acute  obstruction  treated  by  resection, 
6  in  number,  4  died;  1  recovered  completely;  another  with  a 
faecal  fistula.  This  gives  a  total  of  95  cases  of  resection,  with  54 
deaths ;  and  I  doubt  if  this  represents  the  actual  mortality  after 
this  serious  operation.  I  fear  that  many  of  the  failures  met  with 
in  this  branch  of  surgical  practice  are  not  recorded,  and  so  I 
would  be  inclined  to  look  upon  the  above  as  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture  of  surgical  prowess  in  dealing  with  acute  intestinal 
obstruction. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  ab'ove  list  of  operations  conducted  for 
the  relief  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction  that  a  very  high  mor- 
tality attends  all  attempts  at  resecting  and  immediately  suturing 
the  bowel.  That  such  should  be  the  case  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  we  consider  the  state  of  things  existing  at  the  seat  of 
disease,  and  acting  injuriously  on  the  entire  system. 

Taking  first  the  instances  of  resection  for  gangrenous  hernia, 
we  find  that  41  of  76  died,  most  of  them  within  a  week  of  the 
operation,  and  either  from  opening  of  the  sutures,  septic  absorp- 
tion, or  suppurative  peritonitis. 

M.  Bouilly,  in  his  able  article  on  "  Enterectomy,"  says  that 
resection  and  suturing  of  bowel  for  gangrene  is  not  only  authorised 
but  indicated.  Be  takes  carfe,  however,  to  safeguard  this  opinion 
by  enumerating  the  conditions  under  which  it  should  be  done,  but 
such  conditions  are  very  rarely  present  when  gangrene  sets  in. 
Dr.  Carl  Koch,  in  a  very  instructive  article  on  this  subject,*  says : — 
"  I  must  confess  that  neither  heretofore  nor  in  my  present  practice 
was  I  ever  tempted  to  do  primary  resection  in  gangrenous  hernia.  I 
always  construct  an  abnormal  anus,  with  the  intention  of  removing 
it  by  operation  afterwards."  And  why  avoid  this  immediate 
suturing  of  the  bowel  and  closing  of  the  abdominal  wound  ?  The 
answer  is  found  in  another  part  of  the  same  article,  and  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows : — 

1.  The  patient  is  already  broken  down,  the  severe  pain  and 
vomiting  due  to  strangulation  greatly  weakening  the  heart,  as 
shown  by  a  miserable  pulse. 

2.  The  operation,  necessarily  tedious,  requires  a  protracted  chloro-^ 
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form  narcosis,  producing  a  collapse  from  which  many  patients 
never  rally. 

3.  TJie  very  marked  inflammatory  changes  about  the  gangrenous 
part  render  suture  and  return  of  the  bowel  a  very  dangerous  pro- 
ceeding, since,  as  shown  by  many  of  the  cases  noted,  gangrene  of 
the  suture  line  and  perforation  occur. 

4.  Septic  peritonitis  may  arise  from  introducing  into  the  abdo- 
men a  piece  of  intestine  in  a  state  bordering  on  gangrene. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  intestine  may  recover  when  gangrene 
has  almost  set  in  if  returned  to  the  abdominal  cavity.  This  fact 
is  undoubted,  but  it  is  only  in  the  absence  of  a  cutting  operation 
on  the  bowel.  But  when  the  intestine  is  so  far  impaired  that  its 
return  into  the  abdomen  is  unsafe,  and  its  removal  becomes  neces- 
sary, we  usually  find  it  thickened  and  inflamed  for  a  considerable 
distance  beyond  the  gangrenous  part,  as  well  as  being  surrounded 
and  infiltrated  with  a  sepsin-holding  fluid,  which  is  (especially  in 
the  presence  of  a  cutting  operation,  and  in  a  patient  exhausted  by 
a  protracted  chloroform  narcosis)  capable  of  producing  septic 
intoxication  and  rapid  death. 

And  this  applies  alike  to  all  cases  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction 
in  which  gangrene  is  present.  From  the  results  above  noted,  and 
from  my  experience  of  cases  of  gangrenous  hernia,  I  certainly 
concur  with  Koch  in  saying  that  in  all  cases  of  gangrenous  hernia 
and  in  intussusception,  when  the  bowel  is  greatly  inflamed,  a  false 
anus  should  be  formed,  leaving  the  suturing  of  the  bowel  for  a 
future  operation,  when  its  walls  hav^e  become  healthy.  Even  in  a 
healthy  bowel  the  suture  line  occasionally  sloughs,  leading  to  per- 
foration and  peritonitis ;  how  much  more  readily  and  frequently 
will  an  inflamed  and  softened  tissue  yield  and  produce  a  fatal 
result.  A  point  of  very  considerable  importance  in  reference  to 
this  immediate  resection  and  suturing  is  the  danger  of  breaking 
down  adhesions  which  may  have  formed  at  the  abdominal  ring, 
and  would  prevent,  if  left  alone,  all  danger  of  extravasation.  The 
result  of  rupturing  these  attachments  is  seen  in  an  instance  brouglit 
before  the  Surgical  Society  of  Paris  by  M.  Bouilly,  and  referred 
to  elsewhere  in  this  paper.  In  this  case  digital  examination  of  a 
faecal  fistula  broke  down  peritoneal  adhesions,  and  the  patient  died 
of  septic  peritonitis  in  twenty-four  hours  after. 

There  are,  then,  at  least  three  reasons  for  dividing  the  opera- 
tions for  gangrenous  hernia  into  two  stages  (a,  formation  of  an 
artificial  anus ;  6,  making  gut  continuous) — Ist  The  much  better 
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chance  of  an  immediate  good  result.  Of  36  cases  in  which  adhesions 
were  left,  and  the  gangrenous  parts  were  allowed  to  slough  after 
emptying  the  bowel,  only  9  died.  The  enterotome  of  Dupuytren 
effected  a  cure  in  13,  and  was  followed  by  abscess,  peritonitis,  and 
death  in  1 ;  resection  was  carried  out  in  5,  with  1  death ;  in  3 
the  fistula  closed  spontaneously;  in  1  the  patient  died  of  rapid 
exhaustion,  owing  to  the  fistula  being  high  up  in  the  small  intes- 
tine. 2nd.  The  prospect  of  spontaneous  closure  of  the  artificial 
anus.  3rd.  The  chance  of  being  able  to  close  the  fistula  by  a  skin- 
flap  or  by  Dupuytren's  enterotome. 

Much  that  has  been  said  in  reference  to  hernia  will  hold  good 
in  speaking  of  intussusception,  since  the  conditions  resemble  each 
other  so  much.  Up  to  this  the  results  of  resection  have  been  very 
unfavourable.  This  is,  I  think,  owing  to  the  delay  in  operating 
arising  from  fruitless  efforts  at  reduction  of  the  invagination,  an<l 
to  the  time  allowed  to  elapse  before  operation  is  attempted.  In 
irreducible  invagination  immediate  resection  must,  as  a  rule,  be 
done,  since  the  eiisheathed  piece  of  intestine  will  slough  off  and 
give  rise  to  septic  peritonitis  if  left  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 
Whether  complete  suture  should  follow  the  resection  of  the  bowel 
or  an  artificial  anus  be  formed  is  still  doubtful;  I  would  be  in 
favour  of  leaving  free  exit  for  the  intestinal  contents. 

Section  C. — We  next  come  to  study  the  value  of  enterectomy 
and  enterorrhaphy  in  cases  of  chronic  intestinal  obstruction  arising 
from  cancer  or  other  causes.  The  following  are  the  results  in 
26  cases  which  I  have  collected,  with  the  object  of  estimating  the 
real  worth  of  these  operative  procedures: — 7  were  for  simple 
stricture,  with  3  deaths ;  19  for  malignant  disease,  with  11  deaths. 
Most  of  the  cases  died  with  pyaemic  symptoms.  Five  of  those 
operated  on  for  malignant  disease  had  secondary  deposits  in  the 
deeper  organs,  while  3  of  them  were  already  greatly  broken  down 
by  haemorrhages  and  inanition.  Many  of  the  resections  here  were 
only  of  small  portions  and  not  engaging  the  mesentery,  and  until 
a  list  of  many  complete  resections  is  made  accurate  conclusions 
cannot  be  arrived  at. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  from  the  above  number  all  mention  of 
pyloric  and  i^ctal  stricture,  as  I  have  already  called  attention  to 
the  results  of  pylorectomy  and  excision  of  the  rectum.* 

The  above  records  are  somewhat  disappointing,  but  when  we 
consider  the  circumstances  under  which  many  of  the  operations 
*  Dublin  Jounua  of  Medical  Edenoe.  VoLLXXXTTL  K0.IS6.  P.  511.  June,  1887. 
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were  performed  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  the  results  are  good. 
For  instance,  in  some  of  them  no  preparation  was  made  for  resec- 
tion, and,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  much  depends  on  carrying  out 
well  the  details  of  the  operation.  In  others  the  position  of  disease 
protracted  the  operation,  while  in  not  a  few  the  patients  were 
already  in  a  pysemic  condition  before  the  operation. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  from  the  histories  of  cases  befoi-e  me,  there 
is  no  need  for  making  a  false  anus  unless  the  patient  is  much 
broken  down,  ulceration  exists  above  the  seat  of  stricture,  or  there 
is  acute  obstruction.  In  the  first  instance  a  protracted  operation 
would  lead  to  a  fatal  result,  and  in  the  second  and  third  the  bowel 
wall  would  yield  and  death  occur  from  peritonitis.  In  most 
chronic  obstructions  resection  and  immediate  suturing  is  advisable, 
but  enterectomy  or  colotomy  is  preferable  to  resection  in  acute 
cases ;  because,  first,  the  patient  is  prostrate  and  unable  to  bear  a 
lengthened  operation ;  second,  the  intestine  is  unfit  for  a  plastic 
operation,  owing  to  the  infiltration  of  its  walls  with  lymph  and 
foetid  pus.  While  no  case  of  recovery  is  recorded  after  resection 
in  acute  obstruction  due  to  stricture  or  cancer,  Van  Erckelens  has 
shown  that  of  262  colotomies  151  recovered.  I  believe  that  in 
operations  on  the  large  bowel,  more  especially  when  performed 
while  severe  inflammation  exists  at  the  seat  of  stricture,  complete 
section  of  the  gut  should  not  be  made  at  first,  because  thereby  the 
peritoneum  is  necessarily  much  implicated  at  a  time  when  the 
bowel  is  not  only  inflamed  but  often  ulcerated,  and  frequently  the 
receptacle  of  accumulated  filth.  Under  such  circumstances  septic 
peritonitis  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  accounts  for  the  much 
higher  mortality  attending  resection  than  colotomy. 

Section  D. — Of  49  resections  for  artificial  anus  19  died,  2  failed. 
Death  resulted  from  septic  peritonitis  in  6 ;  simple  peritonitis  in  4 ; 
collapse,  4  ;  obstruction,  3 ;  pulmonary  embolism,  2.  Of  the  deaths 
from  septic  peritonitis  4  resulted  from  yielding  of  the  sutures  at 
the  mesenteric  border ;  1  from  yielding  of  sutures  due  to  gangrene 
at  wound-border ;  1  from  an  injudicious  separation  of  mesentery 
beyond  the  line  of  section  of  the  bowel.  One  of  the  cases  of  peri* 
ionitis  had  symptoms  of  that  trouble  before  operation ;  in  2  the 
operations  were  protracted,  and  much  handling  of  the  intestines 
occurred ;  in  the  fourth  case  no  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the 
fatal  attack.  Two  of  the  cases  of  collapse  were  quite  unfit  for  the 
operation,  while  of  those  which  succumbed  to  intestinal  obstruction 
the  result  was  uninfluenced  by  the  operation  in  2  instances.     The 
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mortality  following  the  operation  for  anas  pretemataralis  will 
diminish  greatly  when  cases  are  selected,  the  patients  properly 
prepared  for  the  operation,  and  the  minute  detaik  of  that  pro- 
cedure accurately  carried  out. 

The  abore  list  is  very  encouraging,  especially  as  it  includes  a 
number  of  cases  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  treatment  by  Dupuy* 
tren's  or  other  methods.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  cases  recorded 
have  recovered.  Now  this  state  of  affairs,  when  compared  with 
that  shown  in  Section  A.,  is  a  startling  proof  of  the  folly  of  subject- 
ing patients  suffering  from  gangrenous  strangulated  hernia  to  a 
lengthened  operation. 

[To  heetmUnmed.'] 


Art.  II. — The  Treatment  of  Mammary  Tumours*'  By  Johx 
Fagan,  F.R.C.S.I.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Hospital  and  Belfast 
Children's  Hospital. 

The  study  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  mammary  tumours  is 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  scientific  and  practical  surgeon. 
Their  aetiology  is  still  obscure  and  unsatisfactory,  their  pathology 
ever  shifting,  their  diagnosis  in  many  cases  most  difficult,  and 
their  treatment  unsatisfactory  in  the  highest  degree.  Eminent 
workers  in  this  field  of  science  are  ever  advancing  new  theories, 
only  to  be  upset  in  a  very  brief  period  by  newer  still. 

Professor  Billroth,  in  his  *'  Elssay  on  Tumours,"  quotes  the 
following  definition  of  a  malignant  mammary  gi'owth  from  the 
classical  work  of  Lorenz  Heister,  in  the  year  1731  : — '*  The  name 
scirrhus  is  given  to  a  painless  tumour  that  occurs  in  all  parts  of 
the  body,  but  especially  in  the  glands,  and  is  due  to  stagnation  and 
dr>  ing  of  the  bloocl  in  the  hardened  part"  And  he  adds — "  In  a 
hundred  years  will  they  laugh  at  our  present  anatomical  and 
clinical  definition  as  we  do  now  at  good  old  Heister  ?" 

Interesting  as  the  consideration  of  the  aetiology  and  pathology  of 
this  subject  would  be,  I  mean  to  confine  my  remarks  at  present  to 
that  part  of  it  which  possesses  the  greatest  practical  interest  for  ns, 
busy  workers,  who  are  daily  brought  in  contact  with  the  cases  that 
come  to  us  seeking  relief. 

I  do  not  know  any  more  trying  position  than  that  of  the  medical 
adviser  who  is  consulted  by  a  woman  concerning  a  tumour  in  the 
breast  of  a  doubtful  nature,  and  is  asked  by  her  if  it  is  dangerous, 

•  Bead  before  the  Ulflter  Medical  Society. 
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and  if  it  can  be  cured  ?  So  much  hangs  on  the  opinion  formed, 
and  the  advice  tendered,  that  it  should  stimulate  us  to  perfect 
ourselves  on  this  subject  by  close  observation  of  our  own  cases  and 
a  careful  study  of  the  experiences  of  other  observers  in  the  same 
field.  I  mean  to  treat  this  subject  not  in  accordance  with  the 
methodical  classification  of  the  text-books,  but  from  my  stand- 
point as  a  clinical  observer;  and  if  I  omit  or  pass  over  lightly 
many  of  its  important  features,  it  is  because  it  would  be  impossible 
to  deal  with  the  whole  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  paper  read 
under  the  conditions  now  imposed  on  me.  I  propose  to  consider 
it  under  the  tliree  following  heads — viz.,  the  treatment  of — 

1.  Tumours  potentially  malignant,  but  usually  classed  as  non- 
malignant. 

2.  Well-defined  malignant  tumours,  that  are  usually  subjected 
to  operation. 

3.  Tumours  in  a  very  advanced  stage,  ulcerating  or  accompanied 
by  great  cachexia,  that  are  usually  considered  unfit  for  operation. 

I  propose  to  deal  with  each  heading  separately,  and  in  the  inverse 
order  I  have  here  given  them. 

Commencing  with  the  third,  or  tho«e  very  advanced  forms  of 
malignant  disease,  I  think  it  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  describe 
for  you  what  I  mean  to  be  placed  under  this  category — unfortu- 
nately most  of  us  are  but  too  familiar  with  such.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  condition  that  is  more  capable  of  exciting  our  tender 
sympathy,  and  stimulating  us  to  adopt  means  for  its  alleviation, 
than  that  of  a  poor  patient  suffering  in  the  final  stages  of  an 
ulcering,  painful,  malignant  mammary  tumour.  The  commence- 
ment of  this  stage  is  usually  attained  about  the  second  year  after 
the  manifestation  of  the  growth,  when  the  neighbouring  axillary 
glands  are  matted  into  a  hardened  mass,  the  skin  around  infiltrated, 
and  that  over  the  breast  fissured  or  ulcerated.  A  little  later  the  ulcer 
becomes  wide-spread  and  deeply  excavated ;  a  fungus-like  protru- 
sion of  the  cancerous  mass  takes  place,  gangrenous  shreds  of  which, 
bathed  in  a  most  offensive  secretion,  are  being  constantly  cast  off; 
repeated  and  sometimes  alarming  hasmorrhages  occur;  and  the  pain, 
never  ceasing,  producing  restless  days  and  sleepless  nights,  becomes 
intense.  In  this  last  stage  the  appearance  of  the  patient  undergoes 
a  marked  change ;  she  becomes  rapidly  emaciated ;  the  skin  grows 
sallow  and  clayey ;  each  day  finds  her  weaker;  and  soon  the  scene 
closes  in  a  painful  death. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  picture  of  a  typical  case  of  scirrhus  of  the 
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breast,  in  Its  final  stage,  that  has  been  allowed  to  ran  its  natural 
course. 

In  such  cases  the  indications  for  treatment  are — ^to  relieve  pain, 
to  neutralise  the  offensive  odour,  and  to  prevent  and  restrain 
haemorrhages. 

To  relieve  pain  we  mudt  have  recourse  to  opium  and  its  prepa- 
rations, administered  by  the  mouth  or  hypodermically.  Locally  I 
found  a  most  effectual  and  soothing  application  in  a  lotion  of  dilute 
solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  with  laudanum.  Another  useful 
application  is  one  part  each  of  extracts  of  belladonna  and  stramo- 
nium to  eight  parts  of  vaseline.  If  the  breast  is  not  tender,  ice-bags 
give  great  relief. 

To  correct  the  foetor,  Esmarch  uses  a  powder  composed  of  one 
part  each  of  arsenic  powder  and  muriate  of  morphin,  eight  parts  of 
calomel,  and  forty-eight  parts  of  powdered  gum-arabic,  of  which  he 
sprinkles  daily  half  a  teaspoonful  on  the  surface,  until  a  yellowish, 
leathery  crust  forms,  which,  on  dropping  off,  leaves  a  clean  granu« 
lating  surface.  This,  he  says,  is  safe,  painless,  and  disinfecting. 
Five  grs.  of  chloral  hydrate  to  an  ounce  of  vaseline  is  an  effectual 
deodoriser,  and  allays  pain  as  well.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
mention  various  other  applications  that  may  be  used  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  individual  cases. 

There  are  various  haemostatics  used  when  haemorrhage  compli- 
cates the  case,  such  as  ice,  Kuspini's,  Richardson's,  and  various 
other  stj'ptics  ;  but  the  most  effectual  for  restraining  haemorrhage, 
and  serving  at  the  same  time  as  a  grateful  soothing  application,  is 
the  puff-ball,  some  time  ago  introduced  into  practice  by  Dr. 
Thompson,  the  distinguished  surgeon  of.  the  Tyrone  Infirmary. 

There  is  yet  another  mode  of  treatment  for  these  hopeless  cases 
that  perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  advocated.  I  mean 
their  removal  by  the  knife.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that 
this  is  only  palliative,  and  can  be  had  recourse  to  only  in  certain 
coDditions  of  this  advanced  stage.  In  acute  cases  of  rapidly  growing 
sarcomata,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  viscera  are  seriously  involved, 
and  where  the  dyscrasia  and  marasmus  are  extreme,  no  such  line 
of  treatment  should  be  for  a  moment  entertained ;  but  there  are 
cases,  of  not  infrequent  occurrence,  where  the  patient,  worried  and 
tortured  by  the  continuous  pain  and  loathsome  f  oetor  of  an  ulcera- 
ting, bleeding,  cancerous  mass,  anxiously  appeals  to  have  something 
done  for  her,  not  so  much  with  a  view  of  prolonging  her  life  as  to 
render  what  little  span  of  it  still  remains  more  tolerable. 
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I  believe  a  great  deal  of  good  can  be  done  by  removing  the  can- 
cerous breast  in  such  cases.  The  following  that  occurred  in  my 
practice  in  hospital  some  years  ago,  will  serve  as  a  type  of  a  class 
that  may  with  advantage  be  subject>ed  to  operation  in  advanced 
stages  of  cancer  of  the  breast : — A  woman  from  Ligoniel,  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  came  under  my  care.  She  had  a  worn,  sallow, 
anxious  look.  She  got  no  rest,  and  suffered  intense  pain.  Her 
axilla  was  bound  up  by  the  matted  hardened  glands.  Her  breast 
was  converted  into  a  hard  scirrhous  mass,  ulcerating  and  f  ungating, 
bleeding,  and  emitting  a  most  foetid  odour.  The  skin  around  was 
infiltrated,  and  the  arm  was  swollen.  Her  appetite  was  good,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  of  any  of  the  viscera  being  involved.  She 
was  quite  prepared  for  the  gloomy  prognosis  I  gave  her,  but 
begged  to  have  the  breast  removed,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  getting 
some  respite  from  her  agonising  pains.  After  explaining  to  her 
the  great  and  immediate  risks  incurred  by,  and  the  barren  results 
that  might  follow  from,  the  operation,  she  still  persisting,  I  re- 
moved the  mass.  The  exposed  raw  surface  resulting  was  the  size 
of  a  dessert  plate.  In  tearing  the  indurated  mass  from  the  chest 
wall  portions  of  three  ribs  were  laid  bare,  and  the  intercost-al 
muscles  were  infiltrated  at  several  points.  Some  two  or  three 
intercostal  arteries,  that  broke  off  flush  with  the  ribs,  gave  some 
trouble  before  they  were  secured. 

She  was  exceedingly  low  after  the  operation,  but  in  a  few  hours 
rallied,  and  daily  gained  in  strength,  and  expressed  herself  as  not 
only  free  from  pain,  but  feeling  comfortable  and  happy.  In  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  she  went  home,  improved  in  every  way, 
thankful  for  the  relief  afforded  her,  which  was  so  striking  that  it 
engendered  in  her  a  hope  of  possible  recovery  from  her  malady. 
Two  months  afterwards  the  district  nurse  reported  to  me  that  she 
was  still  living,  and  free  from  pain.  I  did  not  a<rain  hear  of  her, 
but  I  presume  she  soon  died.  The  operation,  I  believe,  prolonged 
her  life,  and  not  alone  saved  her  from  a  protracted  period  of  intense 
suffering,  and  a  painful  death,  but  enabled  her  to  pass  what  re- 
mained of  it  in  comparative  ease  and  corufoit. 

1  have  since  that  time  operated  on  two  somewhat  similar  cases 
with  very  gratifying  results. 

There  is  a  condition  known  as  atrophying  scirrhus,  which  is  a 
very  rare  occurrence,  and  one  that  it  is  better  not  to  interfere  with 
by  operation.  I  have  met  with  one  well-marked  case  of  the  kind. 
An  old  lady,  seventy-five  years  of  age,  was  under  my  care  for  a 
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fractared  clavicle.     While  examining  her  I  noticed  a  puckered 
nodule  on  the  site  of  the  breast.    It  felt  qnite  hard  and  shrivelled. 

Before  I  asked  any  questions,  she  said,  *^  Dr. wanted  to  take 

that  awaj  twenty  years  ago,  bat  I  would  not  let  him,  and  I  think 
1  was  right."     Judging  by  the  result,  I  thought  so  too. 

The  later  the  manifestation  of  the  disease,  the  slower,  it  is  sup- 
posed, is  its  progress ;  and  when  we  meet  with  a  small  knotty 
solitary  tumour  in  a  woman  of  fifty  or  fifty- five  years  of  age,  we 
should  hesitate  before  recommending  its  removal,  for  many  of  them, 
like  the  case  of  the  old  lady  I  have  mentioned,  exist  for  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  years  without  giving  any  trouble — ^the  only  treatment 
necessary,  as  in  her  case,  being  a  little  fiannel  round  this  part  to 
protect  it  from  injury,  and  keep  it  warm. 

Acute  forms  of  mammary  scirrhus  or  sarcoma,  and  especially  if 
they  occur  in  pregnant  or  nursing  women,  should  not  be  subjected 
to  operation.  It  gives  no  relief  to  the  symptoms,  and  almost 
invariably  leads  to  a  fatal  issue  in  a  very  short  time.  Several  such 
cases  are  mentioned  in  the  works  of  Billroth  and  other  eminent 
authorities. 

I  will  now  take  up  for  consideration  the  treatment  of  well-defined 
malignant  tumours  that  are  usually  subjected  to  operation ;  this 
class  I  have  placed  under  my  second  heading. 

As  in  all  forms  of  disease  or  injury,  so  it  is  in  the  case  of 
malignant  mammary  growths,  the  sooner  they  are  detected,  and 
their  true  nature  recognised,  the  more  effectually  can  they  be 
treated,  and  the  quicker  and  more  decided  the  treatment  the  more 
successful  will  be  the  result. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  describe  the  appearance  of  an  ordi- 
nary scirrhus  of  the  breast,  that  usually  presents  itself  to  us  when 
it  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  make  the  patient  feel  there  is  some- 
thing seriously  the  matter  with  her.  The  nipple  is,  probably, 
retracted ;  the  skin  adherent  to  the  hard,  irregular  glandular  mass ; 
and,  perhaps,  a  few  glands  in  the  axilla  are  enlarged  and  indurated. 
It  is  a  pity  that  women,  through  false  delicacy  or  carelessness,  do 
not  attend  to  these  growths  on  their  first  manifestation ;  if  they 
did  so,  and  if  their  medical  attendants  were  more  decided  in  dealing 
with  them,  a  great  amount  of  mental  and  physical  suffering  would 
be  spared  them.  I  will  suppose  that  a  woman  about  forty-seven 
jears  of  age,  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  who  suffexs  from  a  small, 
hard,  nodular  solitary  tumour,  inseparably  connected  with  the 
mamma,   with   slight  retraction   of    the    nipple,    and   occasional 
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shooting  pain,  presents  herself  for  an  opinion.  Tlie  diagnosis  is 
carcinoma*  What  shall  the  treatment  be?  This  is  simple.  It 
I'esolves  itself  into  either  of  two  methods — the  palh'ative  or  the 
radical.  The  physician  or  surgeon  who  adopts  the  first  of  these 
methods  must  either  have  unbounded  faith  in  the  potency  of  his 
drugs,  a  diffidence  in  his  diagnostic  powers,  or  a  very  indifferent 
knowledge  of  the  pathology  and  clinical  history  of  cases  of  the 
kind ;  or  else  he  may  say — I  am  fully  alive  to  the  gravity  of  the 
case,  but  I  decline  to  admit  that  your  so-called  radical  method  is 
by  any  means  radical,  and  I  believe  that  by  judicious  general  treat- 
ment my  patient  will  live  as  long  and  suffer  less  than  if  she  is 
subjected  to  your  painful  and  dangerous  mode  of  treatment. 

1  am  fully  aware  there  are  many  medical  men  who  view  the 
treatment  of  cancer  cases  in  this  light,  and  act  in  accordance  with 
it.  While  respecting  their  honest  convictions,  1  pity  them  for 
entertaining  such ;  but  I  pity  still  more  their  confiding  patients 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  under  their  guidance  for  this  par- 
ticular affection.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  notice  the  various 
nostrums  that  are  lauded  as  cancer  cures,  or  the  local  applications, 
mechanical  or  otherwise,  that  have  been  used.  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  judicious  medication  and  local  applications  are  capable 
of  dispersing  some  tumours  that  are  not  malignant,  and  may  even 
temporarily  stay  the  progress  of  malignant  ones,  and  in  the  rai'e 
instances  of  atrophying  scirrhus  may  have  the  credit  attributed 
to  them  of  modifying  the  action  of  the  growth.  That  the  radical 
method — that  is,  the  free  removal  of  the  cancerqus  breast  and  all 
the  affected  parts  that  are  accessible — is  the  best  form  of  treat- 
ment, I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
surgeons  of  eminence,  with  whose  writings  I  am  acquainted,  and  it 
astonishes  me  that  notwithstanding  this  very  decided  approval  of 
the  propriety  of  operating  in  such  cases,  medical  men  are  found  who 
temporise  with  those  cases  in  their  early,  and  disapprove  of  opera- 
tive interference  in  their  more  advanced,  stages.  For  this  reason 
it  is  no  wonder  Billroth  expressed  himself  in  the  following  way  : — 
"Few  as  are  the  complete  recoveries  from  cancer  of  breast  after 
operation,  I  believe  they  will  grow  more  frequent  when  the  family 
doctor,  to  whom  they  are  generally  first  shown,  urges  operation 
earlier,  for  at  present  they  usually  let  the  best  time  for  operation 
slip  by,  till  the  local  disease  and  the  affection  of  the  axillary  glands 
are  so  far  advanced  that  a  complete  operation  is  no  longer  practi- 
cable." 
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The  main  objects  aimed  at  by  all  forms  of  treatment  are — 

1.  To  eradicate  the  disease  with  the  prospect  of  its  non-recur- 
rence. 

2.  To  prolong  life,  and  render  it  useful  and  enjoyable. 

Is  the  disease  ever  thoroughly  eradicated?  Surgeons  differ  on 
tliis  point. 

Sir  J.  Paget  says : — "  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  clear  instance 
of  recovery — of  such  recovery,  that  is,  as  that  the  patient  should 
live  for  more  than  ten  years  free  from  the  disease."  Yet  he 
mentions  a  case  where  he  removed  a  scirrhus  breast,  and  the 
woman  lived  eleven  and  a  half  years  afterwards  ;  and  after  death, 
from  other  causes,  no  trace  of  cancer  was  found  except  a  few  hard 
white  masses  in  the  liver  and  omentum. 

It  must>  however,  be  remembered  that  when  Sir  J.  Paget  wrote 
this  the  mode  of  operating  was  not  so  thorough  as  has  been  prac- 
tised lately,  nor  were  tumours  usually  subjected  to  operation  at  the 
very  early  stages  of  their  manifestation. 

The  experience  of  the  most  prominent  British,  American,  and 
European  surgeons  is,  that  in  many  cases  a  timely  and  thorough 
operation  begets  immunity  from  the  disease  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases.  What  I  mean  by  thorough  operation  I  will 
explain  further  on. 

Dr.  Gross,  in  his  admirable  work  on  "Mammary  Tumours," 
after  giving  statistics  bearing  on  this  point,  says: — "A  radical 
cure  may  be  assumed  if  the  patient  has  survived  the  disease  over 
three  years  without  local  or  general  recurrence  after  the  last  opera- 
tion." And  comparing  47  patients  who  were  free  from  the  disease 
three  years  after  the  last  operation  with  67  whose  cases  were 
allowed  to  run  their  natural  course,  he  says : — **  As  a  further 
proof  of  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  duration  of  life  by  radical 
operation,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  nearly  one-third 
were  free  from  the  disease  after  the  lapse  of  six  years,  while  of  the 
67  patients  in  whom  no  operation  was  practised,  only  one  survived 
after  that  period." 

Surgeons,  when  operating  in  cases  of  cancer,  except  very  advanced 
ones,  should  always  aim  at  effecting  a  radical  cure,  and  not  be 
influenced  by  the  statistics  and  views  of  Paget  and  some  other 
eminent  authorities  who  advise  interference  more  with  the  view  to 
avert  mental  anxiety  and  physical  suffering,  and  to  prolong  life. 

Eighteen  years  ago  a  paper  appeared  in  the  "  Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions,"  by  Mr.  Moore,  on  "  The  Influence  of  Inadequate 
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Operations  upon  the  Theory  of  Cancer/'  In  his  paper  he  insists 
that  not  only  the  whole  mamma,  but  that  all  inyolye4  adjoining 
textures — as  skin,  fat.,  pectoral  muscle,  and  lymphatic  glands — 
must  be  extirpated,  and  that  the  tumour  should  not  be  cut  into 
nor  be  seen. 

This  thorough  and  sweeping  method  is  of  late  years  growing 
into  greater  favour,  and  is  widely  practised  by  the  foremost  surgeons 
of  this  Continent  and  America. 

One  recent  authority  says — "  This  view  (the  curability  of  cancer) 
is  now  rapidly  gaining  adherents  among  the  best  minds  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  surgeons  are  1>eginning  to  know  that  cancer  can 
be  cured  by  thorough  operations,  if  it  be  attacked  before  it  has 
disseminated  itself  extensively  locally,  or  has  tainted  the  general 
system."  And,  again — **  This  decision  is  not  only  based  upon  the 
study  of  its  general  pathology,  but  is  confirmed  by  the  practical 
tests  of  the  results  of  operations." 

The  second  object  aimed  at  by  operation  is  to  prolong  life  and 
render  it  useful  and  enjoyable.  That  it  fulfils  these  requirements 
anyone  who  consults  statistics  on  the  subject,  or  has  watched  cases 
that  have,  and  those  that  have  not,  been  operated  on,  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  convincing  himself  of  such. 

Most  surgeons  agree  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  averages  of 
cases  operated  on  and  those  not  operated  on  indicates  that  opera- 
tion adds  twelve  months  to  the  life  of  the  patient. 

As  regards  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  patient,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  operation  such  conditions  are  more 
effectually  secured  than  if  the  cases  are  allowed  to  take  their 
natural  coni*se. 

In  two  cases  that  lately  came  under  my  observation,  wher^ 
patients  were  the  subjects  of  advanced  mammary  scirrhus,  and 
where  operation  would  not  be  submitted  to,  the  pain  they  endured, 
notwithstanding  careful  medication,  was  intense,  and  their  suffer/- 
ings  increased  till  death  put  an  end  to  them.  I  need  not  draw  a 
picture  of  such  cases,  for  most  of  you  are  but  too  familiar  with 
them. 

In  contrast  with  such,  let  me  state  the  result  in  five  private 
cases  on  which  I  operated  during  the  first  six  months  of  1882. 
One  case  died  two  years  after  the  operation,  and  up  to  a  very 
short  time  before  her  death  was  absolutely  free  from  pain  and 
discomfort,  and  was  able  to  enjoy  life  and  gp  through  her  ordinary 
duties  in  an  efficient  manner. 
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The  second  cUse  progressed  equally  favourably  till  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  when  a  nodule  the  size  of  a  walnut  showed  itself 
at  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoral  muscle  on  the  opposite  chest 
wall.  This  I  removed,  together  with  the  axillary  glands,  some  of 
which  were  indurated.  The  breast  was  free.  She  made  a  good 
recovery,  and  is  still  in  a  fairly  good  state  of  health. 

The  third  case  1  heard  of  about  a  year  ago  as  doing  well  in 
every  way. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  cases  were  progressing  favourably  some 
months  ago,  with  no  apparent  return  of  the  disease. 

All  my  cases  (and  I  have  up  to  this  operated  on  about  50)  have 
not  progressed  as  favourably  as  those  mentioned,  but  I  might  say 
I  have  never  had  reason  to  regret  operating,  inasmuch  as  I  felt 
that  by  doing  so  my  patient  was  placed  in  every  way  in  a  better 
condition  than  if  her  disease  was  allowed  to  follow  unchecked  its 
natural  coarse.  If  further  proof  were  wanting  of  the  benefit  of 
operating  in  this  disease  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to  the  writings 
of  Billroth,  Paget,  and  most  eminent  authorities,  to  be  convinced 
of  stf  ch. 

Billroth,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  the  subject,  says : — "  It 
would  be  very  unjust  to  consider  such  operations  useless  because 
they  cannot  cure  the  disease,  for  they  render  the*  patient's  life 
easier  and  more  agreeable — if  only  for  a  time,  still,  possibly,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  he  has  to  live.  We  might  be 
^'^'y  glad  if,  by  an  operation  or  other  treatment,  we  could  tem- 
porarily restore  to  the  pleasures  of  life  a  patient  with  advanced 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  as  is  the  case  in  operating  for  some  can* 
cerous  tumours." 

And  Paget  says : — "  In  cases  of  acute  hard  cancer  the  operation 
may  he  rightly  performed,  though  speedy  recurrence  and  death 
may  be  expected.  Its  performance  is  justified  by  the  probability 
that  it  will  in  some  measure  prolong  life,  and  will  save  the  patient 
from  dreadful  suffering.  On  similar  grounds  the  operation  seems 
proper  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  clear  that  the  local  disease  is 
destroying  life  by  pain,  profuse  discharge,  or  mental  anguish,  and 
is  not  accompanied  by  evidences  of  such  cachexia  as  would  make 
the  operation  extremely  hazardous." 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  on  other  forms  of  malignant 
growths  that  attack  the  female  breast  Sufilce  it  to  say  that  it  is 
well  to  remove  all  such  as  soon  as  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  their  malignant  nature.     Regarding  the  local  recurrence  of  the 
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disease,  I  think  it  good  practice  to  remove  every  manifestation  of 
it  as  soon  as  possible,  if  it  is  in  a  position  that  it  can  be  removed 
with  safety. 

In  July,  1883, 1  was  consulted  by  a  lady  for  a  hardened  gland 
mass  in  her  axilla.  She  had  her  breast  excised  a  year  previouslyt 
and  had  some  glands  removed  from  her  axilla  three  months  later. 
I  recommended  the  removal  of  the  new  growth  as  well  as  the 
old  cicatrix  that  was  beginning  to  ulcerate  at  a  few  points. 
I  was  assisted  by  her  medical  advisers  who  performed  the  two 
previous  operations,  and  after  a  tedious  process  of  dissection,  during 
which  the  axillary  vein  was  exposed  for  more  than  an  inch,  I 
succeeded  in  clearing  out  the  axilla,  and  removed  the  old  breast 
cicatrix.  She  made  a  good  recovery.  Three  years  after  I  operated 
on  her,  and  four  after  the  first  operation,  in  reply  to  a  letter  which 
I  sent  her  medical  attendant,  asking  about  her  condition,  he  says : — 
^'  The  disease  has  returned  about  the  cicatrix.  I  am  glad  to  say, 
however,  that  her  general  health  keeps  good." 

In  the  case  of  recurrent  sarcomatous  tumours,  they  should  be 
removed  as  fast  as  they  appear.  Gross  succeeded,  after  removing 
52  of  these,  by  23  distinct  operations,  in  a  period  of  four  years 
and  a  half,  in  checking  their  reproduction,  and  the  patient  was 
perfectly  well  nearly  eleven  years  subsequently. 

Eemoval  of  breast  tumours  by  caustics  and  cautery  find  still 
some  advocates,  and  in  certain  cases  not  suited  for  the  knife  may 
be  found  of  advantage. 

The  next  class  I  have  to  consider  embraces  the  most  usual  forms 
of  non-malignant  neoplasms,  as  the  fibromata  and  adenomata. 
These  I  called  tumours  potentially  malignant,  but  usually  classed 
as  non-malignant.  It  is  an  interesting  practical  point  to  determine 
whether  mammary  neoplasms,  simple  in  their  first  stage  of  existence, 
finally  degenerate  into  those  of  a  malignant  nature.  Almost  all 
recent  authorities  agree  that  they  do  so.  The  tendency  of  true 
adenoma  to  pass  into  carcinoma  is  a  well-established  fact.  Billroth, 
Labb^,  Coyne,  and  Duplay  are  of  opinion  that  the  metamorphosis 
of  fibroma  into  sarcoma  is  so  frequent  that  primary  sarcoma  of  the 
mamma  is  very  rare ;  and  Paget,  in  the  **  Bartholomew  Hospital 
Reports,"  has  lately  pointed  out  that  not  only  hard,  mammary 
glandular  tumoui*s,  but  certain  ill-defined  and  tough,  rather  than 
hard  indurations,  may  become  carcinomatous. 

We  know  that  youth  is  the  period  for  the  appearance  of  these 
non-malignant  neoplasms,  and  that  with  increase  of  years  do  they 
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become  more  doubtful  in  character,  and  more  apt  to  assume  the 
malignant  form. 

The  two  great  features  that  should  influence  the  treatment  in 
this  class  of  cases  are — ^the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  progress  of 
the  growth.  In  very  young  girls  invariably,  I  may  say,  the  growth 
is  a  fibroma,  and  may  disappear  under  suitable  treatment,  general 
and  local.  Among  the  local  measures  compression  is  most  effi- 
cacious, and  may  be  carried  ont  by  means  of  spring  pads,  air  cushions, 
or  strapping.  I  was  consulted  about  ten  years  ago  concerning  a 
young  girl,  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  had  a  liard  lump  in  one  of  her 
breasts.  I  diagnosticated  a  fibroma,  and  ordered  suitable  treatment. 
bhe  married  at  nineteen,  and  died  at  twenty-five.  She  had  two 
children.  I  saw  her  before  and  after  her  marriage  till  a  short 
time  before  her  death,  and  there  was  no  perceptible  change  in  the 
lump.  Pregnancy  and  lactation  seemed  to  have  had  no  effect  on 
it.  It  was  a  potentially  malignant  tumour,  and  in  all  probability, 
had  the  woman  lived,  would  have  developed  into  a  carcinoma. 
From  twenty-five  to  forty  is  the  age  for  the  doubtful  growths,  or 
those  that  pass  quickly  into  the  malignant  forms.  These  are  the 
adenomata  and  fibro-sarcomata.  This  is  the  class  that  puzzles  the 
medical  man  what  to  recommend  for  them.  If  they  remain 
stationary,  they  may  improve  under  medication  ;  but  if  they  show 
a  tendency  to  increase  in  size  and  hardness,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  extirpating  them. 

For  such  growths  Sir  James  Paget  recommends  with  great  con- 
fidence the  strapping  of  the  breast  with  belladonna  plaster,  and  the 
administration  of  a  drachm  of  liq.  potassaa  and  two  grains  of  iodide 
of  potassium  three  times  a  day  after  meals.  If  this  fails,  he 
advises  excision.  He  says : — **  It  may  seem  an  unreasonable  thing 
to  perform  a  serious  operation  for  a  disease  which  may  never, 
or  only  at  some  uncertain  time,  become  cancerous.  Yet,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  operation  should  be  advised  for  such  an  indura- 
tion of  the  breast  as  I  have  described,  if  there  be  great  difficulty 
of  diagnosis  between  it  and  scirrhus  cancer." 

I  must  apologise  for  the  hasty  and  ill-digested  way  in  which  I 
have  brought  this  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  profession,  and  t 
will  now  conclude  by  summarising  the  views  I  have  formed,  based 
on  my  own  limited  experience,  as  well  as  on  the  study  of  the  teach- 
ings of  others,  on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  malignant  mam 
mary  tumours. 

1.  That  in  many  of  the  very  worst  forms  of  advanced  painful, 
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tilcerating  scirrlius,  where  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  death 
from  marasmus  or  visceral  complications,  the  breast  maj  be 
removed  with  great  benefit  and  relief  to  the  patient. 

2.  That  all  cases  of  malignant  growths  of  the  breast,  as  soon  ns 
they  are  diagnosticated,  should  be  removed  at  once  by  operation 
and  in  the  thorough  manner  I  have  described. 

3.  That  all  doubtful  cases  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 

4.  That  all  recurrent  growths  should  be  removed  at  their  earliest 
manifestation. 

5.  That  all  non-malignant  neoplasms,  as  soon  as  they  show 
a  tendency  to  enlarge,  and  especially  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
five  and  forty  years,  should  be  removed  without  delay. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Jonathan 
Hutchinson  bears  forcibly  on  this  point :— **  Too  late  1  too  late  I  is 
the  sentence  written  but  too  legibly  on  three-fourths  of  the  cases 
of  external  cancer  ccmcerning  which  the  operating  surgeon  is  con- 
sulted. It  is  a  most  lamentable  pity  that  it  should  be  so ;  and  the 
bitterest  reflection  of  all  is,  that  usually  a  considerable  part  of  the 
precious  time  which  has  been  wasted  has  been  passed  under  profes- 
sional observation  and  illusory  treatment." 

When  the  doctrine  of  the  precancerous  stage  shall  be  widely 
adopted,  and  when  surgeons  generally  shall  recognise  the  pro- 
priety— let  me  say  the  duty — of  operation  for  purposes  of  preven- 
tion, then,  and  I  believe  not  till  then,  shall  we  witness  a  consider- 
able reduction  in  the  mortality  of  cancer. 


Art.  m. — Strangulated  Hernia^  with  some  Statistics  and  Remarks 
based  upon  the  result  of  Sixty  Operations  ;  also  General  Remarks 
relative  to  the  subject  of  Strangulated  Hernia.*^  By  J.  Walton 
Browne,  B. A.,  M.D.,  Surgeon,  Belfast  Koyal  Hospital ;  Surg«on, 
Belfast  Ophthalmic  Hospital. 

The  common  occurrence  of  hernia,  and  the  frequency  with  which 
various  states  of  it  demand  treatment  for  the  relief  of  conditions 
which,  if  unrelieved,  shortly  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient,  render 
it  necessary  for  the  surgeon  to  acquaint  himself  with  all  that  can 
be  known  of  the  morbid  processes,  and  the  best  remedial  manage- 
ment of  such  processes. 

In  November,  1879, 1  read  a  short  paper  before  the  Ulster  Medical 
Society  upon  the  results  of  20  herniotomies  performed  in  hospital  and 
*  Bead  before  the  Ulster  Medical  Society. 
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private  practice.  These  included  12  inguinal,  7  femoral,  and  1 
nmbilical.  Of  these  20  cases,  11  died ;  but  6  of  the  cases  were 
almost  moribund  before  being  brought  under  notice.  During  the 
past  eiglit  years  I  have  operated  upon  19  inguinal,  16  femoral,  and 
3  nmbilical  cases  of  strangulated  hernia.  I  have  also  performed 
2  operations  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia,  and  2  abdominal  sections 
for  the  relief  of  symptoms  of  strangulation  occurring  in  patients 
who  had  previously  been  the  subjects  of  reducible  hernia.  This 
makes  a  total  of  42  cases  operated  upon,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
add  the  2  cases  of  radical  cure  and  the  2  of  abdominal  sections. 
Of  these  42  cases,  11  died;  the  II  deaths  can  be  credited  with 
only  5  unsuccessful  cases,  the  other  6  being  perfectly  hopeless 
at  the  time  of  operation.  Excluding  these  hopeless  cases,  the 
mortality  in  the  42  operations  has  been  a  little  over  14  per  cent., 
and  when  I  add  my  previously  recorded  20  cases — raising  the  total 
number  of  operations  to  62,  also  deducting  the  almost  moribund 
cases — the  death-rate  is  17*7  per  cent. ;  or,  if  you  think  I  should 
include  all  the  cases,  then  the  death-rate  rises  to  36  per  cent. 

The  death-rate  in  hospital  practice  has  been  25  per  cent.,  in 
private  practice,  11  per  cent.;  that  is,  taking  into  account  good 
and  bad  cases.  That  the  mortality  is  higher  in  hospital  than 
private  practice  is  the  experience  of  all  surgeons,  and  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  much  valuable  time  is  lost  before  procuring  advice,  or  in 
fruitless  efforts  to  reduce  the  swelling  before  the  patient's  admis- 
sion. My  average  mortality  of  36  per  cent.  I  consider  fairly 
satisfactory  when  compared  with  statistics  to  which  I  shall  now 
refer: — At  the  Belfast  Royal  Hospital,  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1850,  until  the  31st  of  August,  1886,  218  cases  of  strangulated 
hernia  were  operated  upon,  76  died,  giving  a  mortality  of  34*86, 
which  is  an  extremely  satisfactory  death-rate  for  hospital  practice. 

Mr.  Spanton,  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  International  Congress 
for  1881,"  gives  a  summary  of  returns  from  six  metropolitan  hospi- 
tals and  five  provincial  hospitals,  showing  that  1,870  cases  of  hernia 
had  been  operated  upon,  with  782  deaths,  giving  a  mortality  of 
41*80  per  cent,  which  is  about  the  average  at  the  large  London 
hospitals.  Billroth,  in  his  "  Clinical  Surgery,"  mentions  73  herni- 
otomies with  38  deaths,  a  little  over  52  per  cent.  No  doubt  the 
death-rate  in  these  references  is  very  high  when  compared  with 
other  major  operations. 

The  duration  of  the  strangulation  must  necessarily  greatly 
influence  the  issue. 
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The  late  Mr.  Gaj  has  given  a  table  in  which  he  shows  that  of 
49  operations  performed  upon  the  first  day  of  strangulation,  or 
within  forty-eight  hours,  only  6  deaths  occurred,  whilst  of  the 
19  cases  of  operation  between  the  fourth  and  tenth  days  14  deaths 
occurred.  Amongst  my  unsuccessful  cases  I  had  one  case  where 
the  gut  had  been  strangulated  for  ten  days ;  in  one  the  gut  was 
down  seven  days ;  in  four  the  strangulation  had  existed  for  five 
days ;  and  one  case  had  been  diagnosticated  as  a  case  of  orchitis,  and 
treated  as  such  for  seventeen  jdays  previous  to  coming  under  notice. 

In  many  cases  deemed  hopeless  are  we  justified  in  operating! 
I  think  so,  when  we  remember  the  teaching  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  and 
Sir  James  Paget 

Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  his  "  Surgical  Lectures,"  states  "  that  if  the 
pulse  be  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  countenance 
anxious  and  sunken,  no  time  is  to  be  lost ;  but  even  under  these 
circumstances,  and  with  hiccough  superadded,  I  have  known  the 
operation  succeed." 

Sir  James  Paget,  in  his  "  Clinical  Lectures,"  says : — "  A  patient 
must  not  be  allowed  to  die  with  a  strangulated  hernia  if  by  any 
means  whatever  the  strangulation  can  be  relieved ;  and  you  must 
not  be  averted  from  the  operation  by  any  consideration  of  the 
number  of  deaths  that  follow  it."  So  that,  having  the  opinions 
of  two  such  distinguished  authorities  to  guide  us,  I  think  we  are 
justified  in  operating  in  all  cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  no  matter 
how  hopeless  the  case  may  appear. 

In  connection  with  this  point  I  had  a  patient  brought  under  my 
care  suffering  from  a  strangulated  inguinal  hernia  of  four  days' 
duration.  She  was  very  weak,  and  seemed  alarmingly  ill ;  had  a 
sunken  appearance,  with  cold  extremities.  I  operated— opened 
the  sac,  and  found  the  intestine  universally  adherent  to  the  sac. 
I  was  occupied  some  time  in  breaking  down  the  adhesions,  and  in 
doing  so  a  large  portion  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  constricted 
gut  was  detached,  and  1  believe  at  several  points  even  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  bowel  was  torn  off.  I  went  on  with  the  operation 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  my  colleague,  but  the  patient  made  a 
good  recovery. 

In  all  the  cases,  with  the  exception  of  one,  the  sac  has  been 
opened. 

I  always  like  to  see  the  contents  of  the  sac.  Although  the  stric- 
ture is  frequently  external  to  the  sac,  yet  the  neck  of  the  sac 
may  form  the  stricture. 
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Adyentitiods  bands  maj  remain  inside,  and  as  length  of  time  is 
not  an  absolute  criterion  as  to  the  state  of  the  contents  of  the  sac, 
but  rather  the  tightness  with  which  the  bowel  has  been  caught, 
Tou  cannot  tell  with  certainty  when  to  open  the  sac  and  when  to 
leave  it  unopened. 

In  all  cases  of  femoral  hernia  we  should  certainly  open  the  sac, 
because  it  is  in  this  form  of  hernia  you  so  frequently  meet  with 
omental  sacs,  strangulating  the  bowel. 

The  only  case  in  which  I  did  not  open  the  sac  was  a  case  of 
strangulated  femoral  hernia.  The  usual  incisions  were  made  ;  the 
fascia  propria  exposed,  then  the  sac.  The  stricture  was  divided 
external  to  the  sac ;  by  gentle  taxis  the  sac  was  emptied  of  its 
contents.  After  the  operation  the  symptoms  of  strangulation 
continued,  and  in  three  days  the  patient  died.  On  poatrmortein 
examination  I  found  a  small  omental  sac,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  concealed  a  piece  of  intestine  about  the  size  of  the  top  of  the 
forefinger. 

These  omental  sacs  are  frequently  made  up  of  many  convolu- 
tions or  foldings  of  the  omentum,  and  I  have  ventured  to  designate 
them  **  compound  omental  sacs."  When  operating  you  open  what 
you  may  consider  the  sac,  omentum  bulges  out,  then  another 
supposed  sac  and  more  omentum,  so  going  on,  exposing  layer  after 
layer,  as  I  did  in  one  case,  until  I  had  exposed  ten  different  layers 
before  the  intestine,  which  lay  within  the  omentum,  was  reached. 

All  the  authorities  in  England  are  fairly  well  divided  about  the 
propriety  of  not  opening  the  sac. 

Mr.  Bryant  states  "  that  at  Guy's  Hospital,  out  of  59  cases  of 
strangulated  femoral  hernia  in  which  the  sac  was  opened,  the 
mortality  was  50  per  cent.,  and  in  those  cnses  in  which  it  was  not 
opened  the  mortality  was  30  per  cent.,  being  a  difference  of  20  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  the  minor  operation,"  He  also  states  that  the 
difference  between  the  opening  and  non-opening  of  the  sac  in 
inguinal  hernia  was  40  per  cent,  in  favour  of  not  opening  the  sac. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  Billroth,  in  his  '*  Surgical  Lectures," 
declaring  it  does  not  affect  the  subsequent  results  whether  you 
perform  the  major  or  minor  operation. 

At  St.  George's  Hospital,  London,  the  sac  is  opened  in  all  cases 
of  hernia  operations,  and  it  is  stated  in  "  St.  George's  Hospital 
Reports,"  Vol.  I.,  1886,  that  181  operations  were  performed  and  the 
sac  opened  in  all  but  six  cases.  In  this  series  of  cases  the  mortality 
was  30*56  per  cent. ;  and  Mr.  Holmes  believes  that  opening  of  the 
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6ac  has  no  effect  either  on  the  death-rate  or  time  required  for  the 
healing  of  the  wounds.  Mr.  Haward,  of  St.  George's,  expresses 
his  belief  that  the  balance  of  advantage  lies  with  the  operation  in 
which  the  sac  is  laid  open.  So  that,  taking  into  consideration  the 
expression  of  Messrs.  Holmes  and  Haward  and  Professor  Billroth, 
I  think  we  may  open  the  sac  with  impunity,  especially  if  we  take 
great  care  to  render  the  wound  aseptic. 

As  regards  the  urgent  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia,  no 
doubt  the  most  urgent  is  vomiting,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
vomiting  may  be  modified  very  much,  provided  the  patient  keeps 
quiet  in  bed ;  but  when  he  makes  any  movement,  or  attempts  to 
get  up,  then  nausea  and  vomiting  come  on. 

I  have  had  many  cases  in  which  the  pulse  and  temperature  were 
normal,  and  in  which,  by  the  presence  of  this  one  symptom  of 
vomiting,  I  felt  justified  in  recommending  an  operation.  In  one 
case,  where  nausea  was  the  only  urgent  symptom,  1  found  the 
gut  almost  gangrenous ;  and  in  another,  where  the  patient  merely 
complained  of  "sour  water"  coming  up  her  throat,  I  found  a 
tightly  constricted  femoral  hernia. 

Paget  has  told  us  how  we  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  patient's 
expression.  The  patient  may  look  wfell  and  tranquil  and  still  have 
a  tightly  constricted  femoral  hernia.  I  have  had  four  or  five  such 
cases. 

Sir  William  Stokes,  in  the  British  AfedicalJoumal^ '[9S0,  says : — 
**  The  reason  why  surgeons  often  delayed  operations  was  the 
absence  of  those  symptoms  set  down  in  books  and  lectures  as 
diagnostic  of  strangulation.*'  He  also  looks  upon  vomiting  as  the 
important  symptom.  I  had  one  case  where  vomiting  was  absent, 
the  patient  complaining  only  of  slight  nausea.  Immediately  the 
administration  of  chloroform  was  commenced,  vomiting  started,  and 
five  pints  of  very  foetid  fluid  were  discharged  before  the  operation 
could  be  proceeded  with. 

I  have  been  occasionally  called  to  see  cases  where,  in  addition  to 
the  patient  having  an  irreducible  hernia,  he  had  also  some  other 
affection  which  simulated  the  symptoms  of  strangulation,  and  it 
was  a  nice  point  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  interfere  with  the 
hernia. 

Paget  speaks  of  a  case  of  umbilical  hernia,  where  all  the  symp- 
toms of  strangulation  were  due  to  the  passage  of  biliary  calculi. 
He  also  mentions  a  case  of  simple  femoral  hernia  where  all  the 
symptoms  were  due  to  an  internal  strangulation.     Or  your  patient 
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majr  hzve  two  heniiaB,  und  it  19  difficult  to  decide  upon  which  jou 
should  0|ierate.  M7  colleague,  I>r.  O'Neill,  not  long  since  bad 
such  a  case. 

In  consultation  with  mj  friend,  Dr.  Wbitia,  1  saw  a  case  of 
femoral  hernia  in  an  old  gentleman.  I  operated.  All  went  well 
until  the  third  day,  when  we  proposed  to  administer  an  enema. 
We  found  he  had  a  malignant  stricture  of  the  rectum.  Then  the 
qnesti<Hi  arose — Were  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  due  to  the 
femoral  hernia  or  the  stricture  of  the  rectum  ? 

I  had  another  rery  interesting  case,  also  with  Dr.  Whitia,  where 
a  boy  had  severe  abdominal  symptoms,  and  a  swelling  alon^  the 
inguinal  canal,  which  we  considered  might  be  a  strangulated  inguinal 
hernia,  and  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  I  openited,  found  a  patent 
tunica  yaginalis,  filled  with  some  lymph  and  pus,  but  no  intestine. 
The  boy  ultimately  died,  and  upon  post-fnarUm  examination  we 
found  a  perforation  of  the  c»cum. 

Respecting  the  diagnosis  of  the  contents  of  the  sac,  I  consider  it 
quite  impossible  to  accurately  ascertain  the  contents  of  the  sac 
before  operating.  Over  and  over  ^gain  have  I  made  and  seen 
mistakes,  and  I  always  follow  the  dictum  of  Sir  A.  Coo|)er-- 
^^  In  operating  for  hernia,  always  do  it  under  the  impression  that 
intestine  is  contained  in  the  sac,  and  not  omentum,  because  you  will 
be  more  upon  your  guard." 

When  called  to  a  case  of  strangulated  hernia  of  recent  occur- 
rence, and  when  the  symptoms  are  not  very  acute,  and  when  taxis 
fails,  I  recommend  the  administration  of  an  opiate,  and  if  the 
hernia  be  large,  the  application  of  an  ice-bag  to  the  tumour,  with 
elevation  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  in  a  large  hernia  the  ice-bag  is  so 
us^ul.  If  the  symptoms  be  very  urgent,  es|)ecially  in  cases  of 
congenital  hernia  coming  on  in  young  adults,  I  do  not  delay,  but 
pDtceed  at  once  to  administer  an  ansesthetic,  and  try  the  taxis,  and 
this  failing,  I  operate.  I  do  not  believe  much  in  the  use  of  the  warm 
bath,  considering  it  to  be  of  no  service  in  femoral  hernia,  and  of  very 
doubtful  use  in  inguinal  hernia.  Its  use  in  relaxing  the  parts  is 
entirely  replaced  by  an  anaesthetic.  More  than  once  have  I  seen 
an  aged  patient  receive  a  severe  chill  upon  a  slight  exposure  after 
a  warm  bath. 

At  the  expiration  of  an  hour  I  try  very  gentle  taxis  for  four  or 
five  minutes.  If  the  hernia  does  not  yield,  then  produce  anaesthesia, 
and  try  the  taxis  again ;  failing  in  reduction,  I  proceed  at  once  to 
the  0|>eration.    I  need  not  tell  you  how  gently  th3  taxis  should 
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be  applied.  A  few  weeks  since  I  was  called  to  operate  upon 
a  case  of  femoral  hernia  of  forty-eiglit  hours*  duration.  Upon 
opening  the  sac  the  gut,  at  seat  of  stricture,  was  not  very  tightly 
compressed,  but  the  central  portion  of  the  protruded  bowel  was 
quite  gangrenous,  showing  the  amount  of  force  which  had  been 
used. 

In  making  the  incision  in  the  skin  I  have  upon  four  or  five 
occasions  tried  the  incision  recommended  by  Mr.  Keetley,  of 
London — an  oblique  incision  almost  parallel  with  the  fold  of  the 
groin.  This  method  of  skin  incision  is  specially  useful  in  fat 
])eople,  in  whom  the  usual  perpendicular  incision  is  liable  to 
gape ;  one  disadvantage  I  found  was  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
thoroughly  exposing  the  contents  of  the  sac. 

In  ten  or  twelve  cases  I  administered  no  anesthetic,  but  used 
anhydrous  methylated  ether  locally  in  the  form  of  a  spray;  the 
patients  did  not  complain  of  much  pain.  I  have  also  tried  the 
local  application  of  liqaefied  carbolic  acid ;  it  entirely  diminished 
pain,  but  caused  too  much  destruction  of  the  soft  parts. 
In  six  large  scrotal  herniae  I  made  a  short  incision  down  to  the  sac, 
and  after  dividing  the  stricture  and  returning  the  gut,  passed  a 
drainage-tube  through  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum.  In  similar 
cases  which  I  have  seen,  and  where  this  precaution  was  not 
observed,  especially  in  elderly  patients,  troublesome  inflammatory 
action  of  the  scrotum  supervened.  In  smaller  hernise  make  in- 
cisions full  length  of  the  tumour,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  to  make 
all  your  deep  incisions  of  the  same  length  as  your  skin  incisions. 

In  a  conversation  which  I  had  not  long  since  with  Mr.  Lawson 
Tait  he  said  very  soon  we  would  not  be  cutting  down  upon  hernial 
sacs,  but  that  the  operation  of  the  future  for  strangulated  hernia 
would  be  abdominal  section,  and  the  drawing  of  the  hernia  from 
its  sac  by  traction  from  within.  Mr.  Annandale,  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  '*  Annals  of  Surgery  "  for  1886,  says — "  It  is  remarkable  how 
easily  the  hernia  can  be  drawn  from  its  sac  by  traction  from  within." 
After  the  sac  has  been  opened  I  find  it  is  of  great  assistance  in  the 
division  of  the  stricture  to  catch  either  side  of  the  sac  in  a  pair 
of  Plan's  forceps,  and  get  an  assistant  to  make  traction,  thus 
exposing  well  the  contents  of  the  sac.  In  the  division  of  the  seat 
of  stricture,  with  the  exception  of  two  cases,  where  I  accidentally 
wounded  the  gut,  I  have  always  used  the  hernia  knife,  introduced 
to  the  profession  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Patterson,  of  the  Western 
Infirmary,  Glasgow.     In  my  paper  on  Hernia,  published  in  187i>, 
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I  have  already  alladed  to  this  knife,  and  will  now  just  say  that 
you  will  find  it  especially  serviceable  in  operating  upon  femoral 
hernia  when  the  stricture  is  very  tight,  also  in  cases  of  inguinal 
hernia,  when  large  coils  of  intestine  are  protruded ;  for  it  is  in 
such  cases  where  the  coils  of  intestine  envelope  your  finger  that 
you  run  the  risk  of  wounding  the  gut.  The  use  of  the  knife  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  using  a  director — an  instrument  I  do 
not  care  about  employing. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Corley,  Richmond  Hospital,  Dublin, 
I  am  able  to  show  you  a  knife  which  he  specially  designed  to  be 
used  in  cases  of  femoral  hernia,  to  avoid  cutting  an  abnormal 
obturator  artery. 

After  division  of  the  stricture  I  invariably  endeavour  to  pull 
down  into  the  wound  a  portion  of  the  bowel,  to  see  that  it  is 
entirely  free,  and  to  have  a  view  of  the  strictured  portion.  Should 
the  intestine  not  readily  come  down,  and  you  feel  quite  certain 
there  are  no  adhesions  at  neck  of  sac,  caution  should  be  observed 
lest  you  may  lacerate  a  portion  of  inflamed  bowel  above  the  seat 
of  stricture. 

A  few  years  since  I  operated  upon  a  case  of  inguinal  hernia, 
and  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  follow  my  usual  custom  of  seeing 
the  strictured  portion  of  gut.  The  patient  afterwards  died  from 
a  lung  affection,  and  upon  post-mortem  examination  I  found  the 
mesentery  corresponding  to  the  affected  portion  of  intestine  so 
tense  that  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  bring  down 
the  intestine  without  doing  irreparable  damage. 

In  only  two  cases  have  I  experienced  haemorrhage  of  any 
moment — once  when  I  accidentally  wounded  the  gut,  and  once  in 
a  case  of  entero-epiplocele,  where  I  divided  an  omental  artery. 
Since  the  occurrence  of  these  two  cases  I  always,  before  dividing 
the  stricture,  request  my  assistant  to  make  slight  traction  upon 
the  intestine  or  omentum.  By  so  doing  you  widen  out  the  omentum, 
and  run  less  risk  of  dividing  any  of  its  vessels,  and  prevent  the 
intestine  from  overlapping  the  sides  of  the  finger  used  as  a 
guide. 

In  one  case  of  entero-epiplocele,  where  I  feared  in  dividing  the 
seat  of  stricture  I  might  open  an  omental  artery,  I  first  removed 
the  mass  of  omentum.  The  intestine  was  at  once  easily  returned 
into  the  abdomen.    The  omentum  was  the  cause  of  strangulation. 

In  dealing  with  omental  hernia,  the  mass  must  always  be  care- 
fully examined  to  see  that  no  intestine  is  contained  in  an  omental 
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sac.  Having  satisfied  myself  that  I  have  onlj  omentum  to  deal 
with,  I  pass  a  catgut  or  chromocised  gut  ligature  around  it,  close 
to  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  secure  ligature  by  the  Staffordshire 
knot,  and  cut  off  the  entire  protruded  mass.  This  practice  I  have 
followed  in  all  my  omental  cases.  When  a  large  mass  of  intestine 
is  down,  and  there  is  much  difficulty  in  reducing  it,  I  have  found 
that  on  enveloping  it  in  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water  the 
intestine  seems  at  once  to  shrink  np,  and  reduction  is  easily 
effected.  I  have  seen  disastrous  results  follow  the  use  of  even  a 
very  fine  trocar,  to  allow  air  to  escape. 

When  the  stricture  has  been  divided  and  hernia  returned,  it  is 
wonderful  the  amount  of  peritoneal  fluid  which  flows  away.  In 
one  case,  which  I  saw  with  Dr.  Whitla,  fully  two  pints  of  fluid 
flowed  away  during  the  three  days  subsequent  to  the  operation. 
Paget  speaks  of  this  fluid  escaping,  and  says — ^*  I  do  not  know  any 
rule  of  practice  but  that  you  must  let  it  run  as  long  as  it  will,  and 
if  it  be  of  unsound  appearance  not  close  the  wound  till  the  fluid 
has  ceased  to  flow,  if  even  then." 

In  many  cases,  where  the  hernia  has  been  of  recent  origin,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  perform  a  radical  cure  at  the  time  of  opera- 
tion by  ligaturing  the  sac  with  catgut,  close  to  the  neck,  and 
cutting  the  sac  off,  close  to  ligature. 

This  treatment  has  been  followed  by  satisfactory  after-results, 
although  in  the  majority  of  cases  I  request  the  patients  to  wear  a 
lightly-made  truss. 

In  two  cases  I  sutured  the  pillars  of  the  internal  and  external 
abdominal  rings  with  silver  wire,  but  the  wires  in  about  three 
weeks'  time  came  to  the  surface,  and  had  to  be  removed. 

I  have  seen  my  colleague,  Mr.  Fagan,  perform  torsion  of  the 
sac — the  practice  advocated  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Ball,  of  Dublin ;  the 
results  were  good.  In  several  cases  I  have  sutured  the  sac  with 
fine  cat-gut;  using  this  means  of  cutting  off  deleterious  matter 
from  the  abdominal  cavity,  when  I  expected  a  chance  of  inflam- 
matory action  in  the  soft  parts,  leaving  a  drainage  tube  outride 
sac  Before  closing  the  wound  I  wash  it  out  with  the  liq.  hydrag. 
perchloridi,  1-2000;  use  silver  wire  sutures,  a  pad  of  iodoform 
gauze,  and  over  all  a  pad  of  wood  wool,  and  a  spica  bandage. 

As  regards  after-treatment,  I  at  once,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  put 
the  patient  upon  opium — dose  being  moderated  according  to  age — 
and  apply  an  ice-bag  over  the  abdominal  wall,  suspended  from 
a  cradle,  in  close  proximity  to  the  inflamed  intestine.     I  do  not 
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use  the  ice-bag  when  the  gut  is  gangrenous  or  showed  evidence  of  . 
impending  gangrene.     The  ice-bag  and  opium  are  continued  so 
long  as  any  pain  or  tenderness  upon  pressure  over  the  abdomen  is 
experienced* 

The  local  application  of  ice,  according  to  Dr.  Eade,  of  Norwich, 
abstracts  heat,  benumbs  exalted  sensibility,  contracts  the  dilated 
and  semi-paralysed  vessels  ;  and  its  especial  effects  have  seemed  to 
be  to  diminish  abdominal  distension,  and  to  contract  the  volvulous 
wri  things  of  the  bowels,  and  thereby  relieve  pain  and  tenderness. 

Occasionally  after  the  operation  the  patient  vomits  a  good  deal ; 
this  vomiting  being  due  to  the  anaesthetic,  it  is  relieved  by  a  cup 
of  green  tea.  In  cases  where  the  vomiting  has  continued,  and  I  felt 
confident  it  was  not  due  to  peritonitis,  I  have  used  with  success  the 
application  of  Liq.  Epispasticus  over  the  course  of  the  vagi  nerves 
in  the  neck.  This  treatment  has  been  highly  extolled  by  my 
friend.  Dr.  Harkin. 

Hiccough  is  another  troublesome  symptom.  I  have  tried  a  variety 
of  treatments,  including  counter-irritation,  morphin,  creasote,  and 
chloral;  but  have  obtained  the  best  results  by  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  pilocarpin.  My  colleague,  Dr.  Nelson,  in  a  case, 
suggested  a  plan  which  he  told  me  is  commonly  used  in  Vienna — t.^., 
pressure  applied  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  by  the  palmar  surface  of 
the  thumb.  The  thumb  is  placed  behind  the  incisor  teeth,  and  firm 
pressure  is  kept  up  for  five  minutes  at  a  time.  My  patient  stated  he 
obtained  considerable  relief  from  keeping  up  firm  pressure.  Should' 
peritonitis  of  a  severe  nature  arise,  I  order  ten  or  twelve  leeches 
to  be  applied  over  the  abdomen,  provided  the  patient  be  strong, 
continuing  the  use  of  the  ice-bag  and  opium.  Should  the  tympa- 
nites be  excessive,  I  have  great  faith  in  turpentine  stupes ;  and  if 
the  case  has  gone  beyond  the  fourth  day,  and  the  pulse  and  tem- 
perature are  no^nal,  I  order  an  enema  of  castor-oil  and  turpentine. 
I  have  lately  heard  that  peritonitis  yields  quickly  to  bryonia  in 
combination  with  aconite.  The  treatment  by  salines  of  peritoneal 
inflammations  occurring  in  hernia  cases  I  have  had  no  experience  of; 
but  I  have  seen  the  salines  of  much  benefit  in  peritonitis  following 
ovariotomy.  I  think  the  bowels  should  be  acted  on  by  the  fifth 
day  by  enema ta.  Specially  should  we  be  anxious  for  the  bowels  to 
act  in  elderly  or  fat  people ;  as  Mr.  Jordan,^  of  Birmingham,  states 
that  the  cause  of  death  after  hernia  operations  is  frequently  due  to 
fatty  degeneration  and  failure  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  gut. 
^Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Apiil  26th,  1879. 
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My  colleague.  Dr.  O'Neill,  had  a  death  after  hernia  operation. 
Although  the  seat  of  stricture  was  completely  relieved,  the 
symptoms  of  strangulation  continued.  Upon  post-mortem  examina- 
tion we  found  extensive  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  wall  of 
the  gut. 

In  several  of  my  cases  the  bowels  acted  almost  immediately  after 
the  operation.  Sir  James  Paget  does  not  consider  the  early  action 
of  the  bowels  a  good  sign,  as  it  generally  "  indicates  either  the 
effect  of  the  purgatives,  wrongly  given  before  the  operation,  or 
some  irritation  of  the  bowel,  which  would  be  better  at  rest^"  I 
have  seen  no  bad  effects  from  the  early  action  of  the  bowels. 

In  cases  where  the  bowel  at  time  of  operation  looked  very  dark, 
we  should  be  slow  in  stimulating  the  bowel  to  act.  I  operated 
upon  a  lady  for  strangulated  femoral  hernia.  The  bowel  looked 
to  me  almost  gangrenous ;  however,  I  returned  it-,  as  its  elasticity 
was  still  good,  and  the  peritoneal  coat  was  not  sticky.  Her  medical 
attendant  on  third  day  administered  copious  enemata  of  olive  oil, 
which  did  not  come  away.  On  the  fifth  day  the  nurse  observed 
some  oil  oozing  from  the  wound.  Here,  no  doubt,  a  small  faecal 
fistula  formed,  which  was  treated  by  absolute  rest,  cleanliness,  and 
a  little  pressure.     All  went  well. 

I  had  two  cases  of  supposed  faecal  fistula,  which  caused  me  much 
anxiety.  One  was  a  case  of  strangulated  umbilical  hernia.  At  the 
time  of  the  operation  there  was  a  good  deal  of  haemorrhage  into 
sac  and  superficial  parts.  On  the  fifth  day  a  quantity  of  dark 
fluid  of  a  very  foetid  odour  escaped,  and  continued  to  discharge  for  two 
days ;  the  patient  eventually  recovered.  In  this  case  I  believe  the 
discharge  came  not  through  a  faecal  fistula  but  from  some  blood  in 
the  sac  which  had  decomposed.  The  other  case  was  one  of  stran- 
gulated femoral  hernia,  in  which  much  taxis  had  been  used.  After 
the  operation  there  was  for  several  days  very  foetid  discharge, 
which  I  believe  was  caused  by  suppuration  of  the  sac;  but  it 
resembled  very  much  a  case  of  faecal  fistula. 

Two  cases  of  abdominal  incision  were  made  for  the  relief  of 
symptoms  of  strangulation  occurring  in  patients  who  had  been  for 
years  the  subjects  of  a  reducible  hernia. 

The  first  occurred  in  a  man  who  had  for  years  suffered  from  an 
irreducible  hernia.  He  was  suddenly  seized  with  symptoms  of 
strangulation,  everything  pointing  to  an  internal  strangulation. 

Upon  consultation  it  was  determined  to  explore  the  sac  and  then 
prolong,  if  necessary,  the  incision  up  into  the  abdominal  wall.  We 
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foand  an  old  hernial  sac,  containing  some  flaid,  but  no  intestine. 
The  incision  was  then  prolonged  upwards,  which  necessitated  divi- 
sion of  the  deep  epigastric  artery.  I  conld  not  find  the  cause  of 
obstruction.  Upon  poBir-mortem  examination  I  made  a  median  in- 
cision, at  once  coming  down  upon  a  piece  of  ileum  constricted  by  a 
tight  band.  Had  I  at  once  performed  laparotomy  in  the  median 
line,  the  patient  might  have  been  saved. 

Billroth  recommends,  in  similar  cases,  median  incision,  and 
says : — "  The  lateral  wound  throughout  the  muscular  abdominal 
wall,  the  consequent  haemorrhage,  and  especially  the  difficulty  of 
uniting  the  incision  by  sutures,  together  with  the  pressure  which 
has  to  be  exerted  upon  the  wound,  are  all  conditions  unfavourable 
to  rapid  healing." 

The  second  case  of  laparotomy  was  'performed  upon  a  young 
man  who  suffered  from  a  congenital  hernia,  and  had  worn  a  truss 
for  years.  Three  days  before  I  saw  him  he  had  suffered  from  pain 
in  ^e  abdomen.  His  father  thought  the  symptoms  depended  upon 
the  hernia  being  down,  and  pushed  it  back.  The  symptoms  now 
increased  in  severity,  and  I  visited  him  at  the  expiration  of  70 
hours.  He  had  weli-marked  symptoms  of  internal  strangulation. 
No  hernia  could  be  felt.  There  was  much  tympanites.  I  operated, 
and  without  much  difficulty  found  a  portion  of  constricted  bowel 
close  to  the  caecum.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  thin  band  of  mesen- 
tery. The  band  was  divided.  Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
returning  the  distended  intestines.  Within  one  hour  after  opera- 
tion patient  felt  quite  relieved,  vomiting  ceased,  and  his  bowels 
acted.  Unfortunately,  ten  hours  after  operation,  when  all  appeared 
to  be  going  on  well,  he  died  quite  suddenly.  No  post-mortem 
permitted. 

In  my  series  of  cases  a  few  of  peculiar  interest  have  occurred, 
but  I  will  just  now  recount  them,  reserving  a  more  detailed 
account  for  a  future  occasion. 

Two  cases  of  the  so-called  Littr^'s  hernia. 

Case  of  two  strangulated  hemiae  upon  the  same  side. 

Two  cases  of  congenital  inguinal  hernia,  in  which  the  constric- 
tion did  not  exist  in  the  canal,  but  at  a  septum  in  the  scrotum, 
through  which  the  gut  had  passed. 

One  case  where  a  woman  had  been  operated  upon  three  times 
for  strangulated  femoral  hernia  before  coming  under  my  notice, 
my  operation  being  the  fourth.     Here  I  performed  a  radical  cure. 

Two  cases  of  inguinal  hernia,  where  large  cysts  were  foun«l 
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lying  in  front  of  the  sac,  rendering  it  very  difficult  to  say  whether 
or  not  the  sac  had  been  reached ;  and 

One  case  of  direct  inguinal  hernia  where  the  intestine  passed 
through  the  fibres  of  the  conjoined  tendon. 


Art.  IV. — Medical  Education  and  Examinations  in  1887.*  By 
John  William  Moore,  B.A.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  Univ.  Dubl. ;  Fellow 
and  Registrar  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians, 
Ireland;  Physician  to  the  Meath  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Carmichael  College  of  Medicine, 
Dnblin ;  ex-Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Gjbntlbmen, — On  Tuesday,  February  16,  1886,  the  first  session 
of  the  Carmichael  College  Medical  Science  Association  was 
inaugurated  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  influential  gathering, 
assembled  within  the  walls  of  this  College.  The  institution  of  a 
scientific  debating  society  in  connection  with  one  of  the  largest 
extra-mural  medical  schools  in  Dublin  was  an  incident  of  no  ordinary 
interest*  Some  of  the  many  friends  who  were  present  on  that 
occasion  may  have  had  misgivings  as  to  the  success  of  the  '^  new 
departure,"  but  I  feel  sure  that  all,  without  exception,  hoped — 
even  if  they  did  not  expect — that  the  undertaking  would  more 
than  justify  the  anticipations  of  its  promoters. 

*Ii|rp^f  yhp  Mip  iroTsXmw  kmii^tos  &XAfl*r,     - 

— HoMBB,  II,  xi.  614,  615. 

Nearly  two  years  have  since  then  rolled  by,  and  the  records  of 
the  Association  amply  testify  that  the  forebodings  of  the  few 
have  been  falsified,  while  the  hopeful  good  wishes  of  the  many 
have  been  realised.  Under  the  able  and  fostering  presidency  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Gordon,  in  the  firat  session,  and  of  Dr.  Corley,  the 
President  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  the  second,  the 
Medical  Science  Association  has  achieved  a  solid  success — ^thauks 
mainly  to  the  enthusiastic  zeal  with  which  the  members  have  ever 
striven  to  advance  its  interests. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  parti- 
culars as  to  the  work  done  by  the  Association  in  the  two  past 

*  Presidential  Address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Third  Session 
of  the  Canniohael  CoUeg«  Medical  Science  Aseodatiou,  on  Tuesdaj,  November  22, 
18S7. 
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sessions,  and  on  hearing  those  particulars  yon  will,  no  donbt,  agree 
with  me  in  the  high  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Society's  work 
which  I  have  formed. 

During  the  first  session,  which  commenced  as  late  as  Feb.  16, 
1886,  three  ordinary  meetings  were  held.  At  the  first  of  these, 
held  on  February  23,  papers  were  read  by  Mr.  O'Meara,  on 
^' Renal  Abscess;"  Mr.  Hugo,  on  *' Complications  of  Croupous 
Pneumonia ; "  Mr.  De  la  Roche,  on  **  Tumour  (Fibroma)  of  the 
Sciatic  Nerve;"  and  Mr.  M'Naboe,  on  *' Fracture  of  the  Clavicle." 
At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Scott  exhibited  a  dislocation  of  the 
elbow ;  Mr.  Williams,  a  series  of  microscopical  specimens ;  and 
Mr.  Zimmer,  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  cranium. 

On  March  9  there  were  papers  by  Mr.  Penrose,  on  "  Excision 
of  the  Ankle-joint ; "  Mr.  Ford,  "  Case  of  Abortion ; "  Mr.  Pollanl, 
"  Fracture  of  the  Patella ; "  and  Mr.  Williams,  "  Case  of  Uraemia." 

The  third  and  last  meeting  of  the  session  took  place  on  March 
23,  when  the  communications  were  six  in  number — ^Mr.  Healey, 
on  *•  Extraction  of  Foreign  Bodies  from  the  Bladder;"  Mr. 
Costello,  on  "  Olfactory  Paralysis ; "  Mr.  Pim,  on  "  Extraction  of 
a  Foreign  Body  from  the  Knee-joint ; "  Mr.  Cox,  on  "  Cancer  of 
the  Stomach ; "  Mr.  Scott,  on  "  Floating  Kidney ; "  and  Mr.  Hugo, 
on  ^'  Serous  Cyst  of  Muscle."  The  Exhibitions  on  this  occasion 
were — Dr.  Tichbome,  *•  Lanolin ; "  Dr.  Werner,  "  Head  of  Taenia 
Solium;"  Mr.  Broomfield,  F.R.C.S.I.,  ** Model  of  Accommoda- 
tion ; "  Mr.  Carey,  "  United  Impacted  Extra-capsular  Fracture ; " 
and  Dr.  Macan,  "  Tumour  of  the  Ovaries." 

During  the  second  session — that  of  1886-87 — ^five  ordinary  busi- 
ness meetings  took  place.  The  first  was  held  on  December  14, 1886, 
when  papers  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Morris,  on  "Myxoedema;" 
Mr.  Dunne,  on  "Epulis;"  Mr.  Ford,  on  "Saturnism;"  and  Mr. 
Dalton,  on  "  Stricture  treated  by  Electrolysis."  The  second  meet- 
ing was  on  January  25,  1887,  when  communications  were  made  by 
Mr.  Penrose,  on  "Lumbar  Colotomy;"  Mr.  Cane,  on  "Splenic 
Enlargement;"  and  Mr.  Healey,  on  "Pes  Planum."  Exhibits 
were  shown  at  the  same  meeting  by  Mr.  Fagan  ("Thoracic 
Aneurysm")  and  Mr.  Vereker  ("Tubercular  Cervical  Glands"). 

At  the  third  meeting,  on  February  8,  Mr.  Falkiner  read  a  paper 
on  "  Strophanthus ; "  Mr.  Hamilton  one  on  Anasmia;"  and  Mr. 
Morris  one  on  "Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy."  On  Feb.  24, 
the  communications  were — Mr.  Fagan  ("Tetany"),  Mr.  Du  Cane 
("Tumour  in  Orbit"),  Mr.  Dunne  ("Prostatic  Diseases").    At 
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this  meeting  also  Mr.  Penrose  exhibited  a  specimen  of  *^  Carcinoma 
Recti." 

The  fifth  and  last  meeting  of  the  second  session  was  held  on 
March  28,  1887,  when  Mr.  Bums  read  a  paper  on  "  Organs  of 
Locomotion  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,"  and  Mr.  Da  Cane  one  on 
"  A  Case  of  Abdominal  Tumour."  At  this  meeting  Dr.  Ninian 
Falkiner  showed  the  Thallioquinine  Test 

The  foregoing  list  of  papers  and  exhibitions  bears  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  vigour  and  usefulness  of  the  Association  in  the 
past,  and  affords  a  needful  stimulus  to  active  effort  in  the  coming 
session.  Were  I  asked  to  supply  an  appropriate  motto  to  be 
emblazoned  on  the  escutcheon  of  this  Society,  I  would  suggest 
the  words  "  Crescit  eundoy'  as  eminently  suitable  for  a  body  pos- 
sessed of  so  much  **go"  as  it  has  proved  to  be.  That  it  may 
flourish  and  increase  year  by  year  should  be  the  earnest  wish  of 
everyone  who  has  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  the  students  of  the 
Carmichael  College  of  Medicine. 

The  twenty-fifth  of  June,  1886,  is  a  memorable  day  in  the 
annals  of  Medicine  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Medical  Act, 
1886  (49  and  50  Victoria,  chapter  48),  on  that  day  received  the 
Royal  Assent,  and  became  the  law  of  the  land.  By  certain  pro- 
visions in  the  first  part  of  that  Act,  nothing  short  of  a  revolution 
has  been  effected  in  the  method  of  admission  to  Medical  Practice — 
at  all  events  so  far  as  the  Medical  Corporations  (as  distinguished 
from  the  Universities)  are  concerned.  The  second  section  of  the 
Act  provides  that  "  on  and  after  the  appointed  day  a  person  shall 
not  be  registered  under  the  Medical  Acts  in  respect  of  any  qualifi- 
cation referred  to  in  any  of  those  Acts,  unless  he  has  passed  such 
qualifying  examination  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  as  is 
in  this  Act  mentioned."  The  third  section  defines  a  "  qualifying 
examination"  as  "an  examination  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 
Midwifery  held,  for  the  purpose  of  granting  a  diploma  or  diplomas 
conferring  the  right  of  registration  under  the  Medical  Acts,  by 
any  of  the  following  bodies,  that  is  to  say  : — 

"  (a.)  Any  University  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  any  Medical 
Corporation,  legally  qualified  at  the  passing  of  this  Act,  to  grant 
such  dipolma  or  diplomas  in  I'espect  of  Medicine  and  Surgery ;  or — 

"  (b.)  Any  combination  of  two  or  more  Medical  Corporations  in 
the  same  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  who  may  agree  to  hold  a 
joint  examination  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Alidwifery,  and  of 
whom  one  at  least  is  capable  of  granting  such  diploma  as  afore- 
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said  in  respect  of  Medicine,  and  one  at  least  is  ^pable  of  granting 
snch  diploma  in  respect  of  Surgery ;  or — 

**(c.)  Any  combination  of  any  such  University  as  aforesaid 
with  any  other  such  University  or  Universities,  or  of  any  sucli 
University  or  Universities  with  a  Medical  Corporation  or  Corpora- 
tions, the  bodies  forming  such  combination  being  in  the  same  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom." 

The  section  goes  on  to  recite  that  "  the  standard  of  proficiency 
required  from  candidates  at  the  said  qualifying  examinations  shall 
be  such  as  suflSciently  to  guarantee  the  possession  of  the  knowledge 
and  skill  requisite  for  the  efficient  practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery, 
and  Midwifery,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Council  to 
secure  the  maintenance  of  such  standard  of  proficiency  as  afore- 
said"— the  machinery  provided  for  the  attainment  of  this  end 
being  periodical  visitations  of  qualifying  examinations  by  Inspec- 
tors appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  General  Council. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  great  principles  of  the  reform  in 
examination  and  licensing  effected  by  the  foregoing  provisions  are 
two  in  number— ^r8^,  the  simultaneous  examination  and  licensing 
of  candidates  in  the  three  branches,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 
Midwifery ;  and,  second^  the  visitation  of  qualifying  examinations 
so  as  to  secure  a  requisite  standard  of  proficiency.  In  effecting 
the  former  of  these  objects  the  Medical  CoriK)rations  have  been 
virtually  deprived  of  their  separate  licensing  powers  and  so  far 
disfranchised,  while  the  Universities  have  had  their  powers  con- 
firmed and  enlarged.  So  far  as  the  ancient  teaching  Universities, 
which  require  a  full  curriculum  in  Arts  as  well  as  in  Medicine,  are 
concerned,  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  new  system — 
and  the  same  remark  perhaps  applies  to  such  highly  efficient 
examining  Universities  as  those  of  Edinburgh  and  London,  the 
Victoria  University,  and  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland.  But 
that  the  Medical  Act  of  1886  should  practically  disfranchise  the 
Koyal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  each  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  United  Kindgom,  ignore  the  vast  difference  there 
is  between  the  teaching  Universities  and  those  institutions,  parti- 
cularly in  Scotland,  which  are  Universities  only  in  name,  and 
confer  on  these  last  the  right  of  qualifying  candidates  for  registra- 
tion as  Practitioners  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  is  an 
anachronism,  an  indefensible  act  of  injustice  to  the  Royal  Colleges, 
and  little  short  of  a  national  disaster.  For  consider  the  traditions 
of  those  Royal  Colleges— in  England,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland 
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tliey  are  tlie  repositories  of  medical  learning  and  science  ;  in  their 
libraries  and  museums  the  history  of  Medicine  and  Pathology  is 
ivritten ;  in  their  classical  halls  the  various  Medical  Societies  find 
a  meeting-place  and  a  home ;  their  Fellowships  are  the  blue  ribbon 
of  the  Profession  of  Medicine,  and  its  bead-roll  of  honour  is  the 
long  and  illustrious  list  of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  occupied 
their  Presidential  Chairs. 

The  one  bright  ray  in  the  darkness  is  that  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  alike,  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  have 
been  drawn  more  closely  together,  and  an  entente  cordiale  between 
Medicine  and  Surgery  has  been  established.  In  proof  of  this 
witness  the  scene  in  the  Hall  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of 
Physicians  on  Friday,  November  11,  1887,  when  the  President 
and  Council  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  joined 
with  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  a 
ceremonial  for  conferring  the  Diplomas  of  the  two  Colleges  on  the 
candidates  who  had  been  successful  at  the  recent  Final  Professional 
Examination  under  the  Conjoint  Scheme. 

But  if  grave  objection  can  and  should  be  taken  to  this  apotheosis 
of  the  so-called  Universities  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  extraordinary 
achievement  by  which  the  General  Medical  Council  have  raised 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London  and  the  Apothecaries'  Hall 
of  Dublin  to  the  dignity  in  each  case  of  a  Medical  University  t 
These  (in  their  own  way)  most  useful  institutions,  are  now  quali- 
fied to  examine  and  to  license  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery 
for  purposes  of  registration,  with  the  magical  aid  of  two  or  three 
assistant  examiners  in  surgery  appointed  by  the  General  Medical 
Council  I — and  this  at  a  time  when  the  registration  powers  of  the 
Colleges  have  been  abrogated.  **  On  and  after  the  appointed  day 
a  person  shall  not  be  registered  under  the  Medical  Acts  in  respect 
of  any  qualification  referred  to  in  any  of  these  Acts,  unless  he 
has  passed  such  qualifying  examination  in  Medicine,  Surgery, 
and  Midwifery,  as  is  in  this  Act  mentioned  " — so  runs  the  second 
section  of  the  Medical  Act,  1886,  and  it  sounds  the  death-knell 
of  the  registration  powers  hitherto  held  by  the  Koyal  Colleger 
singly  and  acting  independently  of  each  other. 

But,  perhaps,  it  will  be  more  prudent  on  an  auspicious  occasion 
like  the  present  to  avoid  matters  of  controversy,  and  I  will  dismiss 
the  topic  with  the  remark  that  the  Medical  Reform,  for  which  there 
has  been  an  unceasing  agitation  ever  since  the  Medical  Act  of  1858 
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became  law,  has  resulted  in  a  series  of  paradoxes.  It  has  recog- 
nised no  distinction  between  the  teaching  and  the  non-teaching 
Universities,  has  in  part  disfranchised  the  Royal  Colleges,  and  has 
conferred  upon  the  Apothecaries'  Societies  powers  of  examination 
and  of  registration  which  might  well  be  envied  by  a  Medical 
University.  An  ardent  lover  of  the  Profession  of  my  choice, 
most  heartily  do  I  wish  that  snch  a  measure  of  Medical  Reform 
as  the  Act  of  1886  had  never  been  carried  in  its  present  shape. 
One  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  Licensing  Bodies  were  engaged 
in  reforming  the  whole  system  of  medical  Education  and  Examina- 
tions in  a  legitimate  way,  untrammelled  by  State  or  Parlia- 
mentary interference.  In  proof  of  this  contention,  I  would  remind 
you  that  in  my  student  days,  twenty  years  atjo,  the  teaching  of 
Physiology  was  anything  but  systematic,  while  that  of  Histology 
was  all  but  unknown.  The  study  of  Therapeutics  was  lost  sight 
of  in  the  less  useful  pursuit  of  a  knowledge  of  Materia  Medica, 
including  the  geographical,  botanical,  mineral,  and  animal  origin 
of  the  drugs  which  have  a  place  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  ;  and 
Examiners  in  both  Medicine  and  Sui^ry  too  often  required 
special  answers  to  special  questions,  including  the  proper  names  of 
authorities,  while  practical  knowledge  was  overlooked,  and  clinical 
examinations  did  not  exist. 

Now  we  have  changed  all  that,  and  a  practical  bent  is  given  to 
the  student's  education  from  his  first  year's  work  in  the  dissecting- 
room  to  his  final  examination  in  clinical  medicine  and  surgery,  and 
in  practical  surgery  or  surgical  operations. 

Do  not  mistake  me,  however.  Long  years  before  the  term 
^  clinical  examination  "  was  invented,  or  such  tests  of  a  student's 
practical  knowledge  were  introduced,  the  great  hospital  teachers 
of  Dublin  throughout  successive  generations  habitually  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  advantages  of  bedside  teaching  and  of  bedside  study. 

In  the  few  moments,  which  are  still  at  my  command,  I  would 
consider  as  briefly  as  may  be  the  topics  of  Preliminary  Education, 
Professional  Education,  and  Qualifying  Examinations. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Session  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
of  M*Gill  University,  Sir  James  Alexander  Grant,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
Lend.,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  General  Hospital,  Ottawa 
City,  Ontario  Province,  delivered  not  many  weeks  ago  a  stirring 
Inaugural  Address.  His  views  on  the  subject  of  Preliminary 
Education  are  so  sound  and  so  convincing  that  I  make  no  apology 
for  quoting  them  at  length.    He  says  in  the  course  of  his  address : — 
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"  Let  me  here  remark  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  very  first 
step  for  a  student  of  medicine  is  the  acquirement  of  a  good  general 
education  prior  to  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  profession.  This 
has  been  found  a  difficulty  in  the  past,  but  through  the  varied  educa- 
tional facilities  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  youths  of  our  country, 
a  good  practical  education,  embracing  classics  and  literature,  can 
be  acquired.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
those  entering  on  the  study  of  medicine  will  be  required  to  take 
the  degree  of  B. A.  'Tis  true  the  professions  are  becoming  crowded, 
and,  consequently,  those  who  wish  to  attain  eminence  must  become 
proficient  in  all  that  fits  a  man  for  the  highest  stations  in  life.  In 
order  to  command  the  respect  of  society  and  maintain  the  dignity 
of  the  profession,  the  medical  man  must  know  more  than  the  mere 
practical  duties  of  his  calling.  He  ought  to  be  the  equal  in  point 
of  general  education  of  his  associates  in  society.  Thus  he  is 
enabled  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  which  in  time,  by 
the  adoption  of  a  lower  standard  of  education,  would  reduce  one  of 
the  noblest  callings  in  life  to  a  level  not  even  dreamt  of  in  the 
remote  days  of  Hippocrates.  The  life  of  the  medical  man  is  that 
of  an  every-day  student.  The  term  of  study  and  observation  is 
being  constantly  exemplified.  The  student  in  college  will  also  be 
the  student  in  practice.  The  foundation  now  placed  will  carry  its 
appropriate  superstructure.  Human  knowledge  is  never  stationary : 
its  very  essence  is  progress.  Theories  accepted  to-day  may  in  a 
short  time  be  disproved  by  additional  scientific  inquiry.  Every 
day's  experience  will  give  you  new  and  varied  facts,  and  you  must 
not  rest  satisfied  with  any  fancied  idea  of  perfection.  Increase 
your  knowledge  and  add  to  it  daily,  and  even  then  times  will  arise 
when  the  difficulty  of  defining  the  varied  manifestations  of  disease 
will  be  self-evident.'* 

These  are  noble  sentiments,  and  not  less  true  than  noble.  They 
have  long  been  held  by  the  foremost  thinkers  and  writers  of  our 
own  land.  In  a  Discourse  on  "  Medical  Education  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  1864-65 
in  the  School  of  Physic  in  Ireland,"  the  late  Dr.  William  Stokes, 
then  Kegius  Professor  of  Physic  in  the  University,  observes: — 
**  We  have  good  grounds  for  hope  that  the  principle  to  which  the 
University  of  Dublin  has  steadily  adhered,  of  insisting  upon  a  full 
mental  culture  as  ancillary  to  the  obtaining  of  a  medical  degree, 
will  in  time  be  followed  by  other  bodies  whose  powers  in  controlling 
Medical  Education  are  so  large.     .      .     .     You  are  not  to  under- 
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stand  that  I  advocate  the  idea  of  an  absolute  uniformity  in  educa- 
tion or  instmction.  Such  a  state  of  things  might  not  be  desirable, 
even  if  it  were  possible ;  but  great  principles  can  be  adopted, 
although  the  details  of  their  working  may  vary  according  to  many 
circumstances.  .  .  .  These  principles  may  be  shortly  stated 
to  be — First,  that  the  aim  of  all  education  should  be,  not  so  much 
the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  as  the  preparing  of  the  mind  in 
the  best  way  for  its  reception.  Next,  that  in  all  cases,  the  larger 
the  mental  culture  of  the  student,  the  greater  will  be  his  aptitude 
for  receiving,  advancing,  or  using  any  branch  of  special  instruction 
or  applied  knowledge.  Medicine  requires  to  be  served,  fostered, 
and  elevated.  ...  It  requires  to  be  served,  as  it  is  a  progres- 
sive science,  demanding  for  its  service  an  army  of  educated  men  to 
act  as  discoverers ;  it  must  be  fostered,  and  it  must  be  elevated, 
because,  from  the  nature  of  man's  mind,  it  has  been  long  kept  in 
an  inferior  position  as  compared  with  its  sisters,  Divinity  and  Law — 
because  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  enter  it  are  trained  as  if 
they  were  to  be  members  of  a  caste,  and  not  of  a  profession ;  and, 
lastly,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be — and  is  too 
often^ — degraded  to  the  level  of  a  trade." 

We  are  still  very  far  from  the  realisation  of  Dr.  Stokes's 
anticipations.  Nevertheless,  some  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
direction,  and  the  General  Medical  Council  has  for  some  time 
required  evidence,  before  registration  as  a  medical  student,  that 
the  candidate  has  passed  a  Preliminary  Examination  in  General 
Education,*the  subjects  of  examination  being — the  English  language, 
including  grammar  and  composition ;  Latin,  the  Elements  of  Mathe- 
matics, Elementary  Mechanics  of  Solids  and  Fluids,  comprising 
the  Elements  of  Statics,  Dynamics,  and  Hydrostatics ;  and  one  of 
the  following  optional  subjects  : — Greek,  French,  German,  Italian, 
or  any  other  Modem  Language;  Logic,  Botany,  Zoology,  or 
Elementaiy  Chemistry. 

As  regards  Medical  Education,  two  noteworthy  reforms  have 
been  carried  into  effect  of  late  years.  The  first  is  the  introduction 
into  the  curriculum  of  practical  courses  in  the  more  important 
subjectis  of  medical  study.  The  second  is  the  substitution  of 
Sessional  Examinations  for  the  time-honoured  "Half  **  and  **  Final " 
of  former  years.  Even  in  the  first  year  of  Professional  Study  the 
student  is  now  obliged  to  attend  courses  of  Practical  Chemistry 
and  Practical  Pharmacy,  in  addition  to  the  old  existing  course  of 
Practical  Anatomy.     In  the  second  year,  attendance  on  a  course  of 
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Practical  Physiology,  including  Histology,  is  required.  In  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  hospital  case-taking  and  attendance 
upon  fever  cases  are  imperative ;  besides  which  a  course  of  Opera- 
tive Surgery,  one  of  practical  midwifery,  and  one  of  clinical 
lectures  on  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Surgery  are  distributed  over 
the  third  and  fourth  years. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  practical  "bent"  in  the 
curriculum,  the  sessional  examinations  have  become  more  and 
more  practical.  At  the  First  Professional,  there  is  a  Practical 
Pharmacy  test ;  at  the  Second,  the  candidates  are  examined  practi- 
cally in  Anatomy,  Histology,  and  Chemistry ;  at  the  Third,  there 
are  dissections ;  at  the  Fourth,  there  are  clinical  examinations  in 
Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  as  well  as  a  searching 
examination  in  Operative  Surgery.  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  more  medical  students  will  ponder  on 
the  responsibilities  of  the  profession  they  are  seeking  to  enter,  the 
more  disposed  they  will  be  to  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  for  apply- 
ing practical  tests  of  their  knowledge  at  every  stage  of  their 
studies. 

In  a  very  able  address,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
session  in  the  School  of  Surgery  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Sir  William  Stokes  vindicated  the  new  curriculum  and  the  system 
of  sessional  examinations  from  the  hostile  criticism  which  has  been 
launched  against  these  great  reforms.     He  said  of  the  latter : — 

"  The  sessional  system  of  examination  authoritatively  emphasises 
the  necessity  for  abandoning  for  ever  the  method  that  formerly 
was  too  prevalent,  of  leaving  to  the  last  few  months  of  pupilage 
all  honest  and  earnest  effort  to  master  merely  a  sufficiency  of 
anatomical  and  surgical  details  to  satisfy  the  examiners.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  system  was  as  discreditable  as  it  was 
pernicious  to  all  concerned — students,  teachers,  and  examiners — 
and  it  is  amazing  how  it  was  tolerated  by  the  authorities  for  so 
long  a  time.  You  are  to  be  congratulated,  instead  of  being 
sympathised  with,  at  the  extinction  of  such  a  system,  and  at  join- 
ing the  ranks  of  our  profession  when  the  student  in  medicine 
occupies  a  far  different  and  far  higher  position  in  public  estimation 
than  formerly  was  the  case,  and  when  the  being,  so  ably  satirised 
by  Albert  Smith  and  Dickens,  who,  fashionably  dressed,  vaguely 
'walked  the  hospitals'  in  the  morning,  and  subsequently,  in  the 
afternoon,  was  an  ardent  *  Fire  Worshipper '  in  the  dissecting-rooms, 
is  no  longer  to  be  found." 
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A  discourse  on  ^  Medical  Education  and  Examinations  in  1887  '* 
would  not  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  the  crusade  which 
has  been  proclaimed  by  some  of  the  Medical  and  Examining  Licensing 
Bodies  against  what  are  called  ^  Night  Lectures/*  or  more  properly 
^'Eyening  Lectures."  The  language  of  Billingsgate  has  been 
exhausted  in  the  attempt  to  discredit  the  system  of  providing 
means  for  a  deserving  class  of  students  to  fulfil  the  requirements 
of  the  curriculum*  My  defence  of  the  system  is  based  on  three 
facts: — 

First,  that  "  Evening  Students  "  have  more  than  their  share  of 
prizes  in  our  schools  and  hospitals  : — In  the  Carmichael  College, 
during  the  Session  of  1885-86,  the  prizes  in  Botany,  Zoology,  and 
Materia  Medica,  were  carried  off  by  a  member  of  the  '*  Evening 
Classes."  In  1886-87,  the  Carmichael  Scholarship,  and  likewise 
the  Chemical  Prize,  were  won  by  an  "Evening  Student;"  and 
in  October,  1886,  a  gentleman  took  the  Degree  of  M.D.  in  the 
Boyal  University,  on  a  very  high  standard  of  answering,  who 
was  also  a  member  of  its  "  Evening  Classes."  In  the  Ledwich 
School  the  prizes  in  Anatomy  and  Surgery  were  carried  off  this 
year  by  members  of  the  **  Evening  Classes  ;"  and  within  the  last 
few  jears  members  of  these  classes  carried  off  prizes  in  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  Pathology,  in  Surgery,  in  Midwifery,  in  Chemistry 
(Theoretical  and  Practical),  in  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Hygiene, 
and  last,  not  least,  in  Clinical  Medicine  at  hospital. 

Second,  that  to  my  own  knowledge  **  Evening  Students  "  have 
studied  diligently  in  the  hospital  wards,  have  been  good  case-takers, 
and  have  passed  their  final  examinations  on  excellent,  sometimes 
on  brilliant,  answering. 

Third,  that  the  justice  of  affording  facilities  to  men,  who  in  the 
face  of  the  greatest  difficulties  exhibit  untiring  energy  in  their 
efforts  to  enter  the  profession  of  Medicine,  has  been  conceded  by 
such  leaders  of  medical  thought  and  progress  as  Dr.  Banks,  the 
Begins  Professor  of  Physic  in  the  University  of  Dublin;  Dr. 
Anthony  H.  Corley,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Ireland ;  Dr.  R.  McDonnell,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  Ireland ;  Dr.  S.  Gordon,  President  of  the  Carmichael 
College  of  Medicine  and  ex-President  of  the  Eang  and  Queen  s 
College  of  Physicians ;  and,  last  not  least,  Dr.  Francis  R.  Cruise, 
also  an  ex-President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  champion 
of  the  cause  of  Evening  Students  before  the  Senate  of  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland.     Hear  what  Dr.  Cruise  has  to  say  upon  the 
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subject : — "  I  never  met  a  student  who  entered  the  profession 
under  the  difficulty  of  working  at  unusual  hours,  who  was  not  a 
man  of  exceptional  ability,  perseverance,  and  merit.  I  could  point 
out  some  who  attained  their  profession  under  such  conditions,  and 
who  are  now  in  high  positions.  It  always  appeared  to  me  that  these 
students  contrasted  very  favourably  with  their  more  fortunate 
compeers,  who  enjoyed  the  full  advantages  of  leisure  and  means, 
and  were  deserving  of  assistance  rather  than  opposition.  I  cannot 
for  a  moment  sympathise  with  or  give  my  aid  to  any  course  which 
would  increase  the  difficulties  of  those  whom  I  feel  it  a  duty  and  a 
pride  to  help." 

Gentlemen,  I  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  for  you  in  the  fore- 
going remarks  the  present  state  of  Medical  Education  and  Examin- 
ations in  this  country.  May  I  add,  what  is  at  once  an  earnest 
conviction  and  a  heart-felt  aspiration,  that,  when  the  initial  friction 
of  the  new  machinery  will  have  given  place  to  smooth  and  easy 
motion,  our  noble  Profession  may  enter  upon  a  glorious  career  of 
ever-increasing  usefulness,  and  win  fresh  triumphs  over  disease  and 
death.  Its  title-deeds  to  rank  as  indeed  a  **  learned  Profession  " 
will  that  day  be  sealed,  when  all  its  members  will  come  to  feel,  with 
Bacon,  that  '*  Knowledge  is  not  only  Power,  but  it  is  Pleasure." 

It  remains  for  me  only  to  declare  the  opening  of  the  third  Annual 
Session  of  the  Carmichael  College  Medical  Science  Association, 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  it  may  be  as  successful  and  as  useful 
as  those  sessions  which  preceded  it. 


CIRRHOSIS    OF    THE    LIVER,    WITH    CONTRACTION    OP    THE    FISSURE    FOB 

THE  VENA  CAVA. 

The  patient,  a  male,  aged  fifty-four,  hard  drinker,  admitted  to  St.  Louis 
Hospital  for  ascites.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  case  is  a  loud, 
blowing  sound,  heard  most  distinctly  over  the  apex  of  the  ensiform 
appendix.  This  sound  is  constant,  increased  in  intensity  by  inspiration, 
and  diminished  by  expiration  and  suspension  of  respiration.  It  is  not 
affected  by  the  heart's  action.  No  throbbing  or  pulsation  is  felt  over 
the  site  of  the  bruit,  but  slight  palpitation  discovers  a  very  fine,  constant 
crepitation,  simulating  the  feeling  of  a  slight  amount  of  air  in  the  cellular 
tissue.  Autopsy. — Liver  weighed  47  oz.,  covered  with  hobnail  irregu- 
larities; dense  and  hard;  no  blood  flowed  from  its  cut  surface.  The 
fissure  for  the  vena  cava  was  almost  a  canal,  was  somewhat  contracted, 
and  its  walls  were  hard,  admitting  the  little  finger  with  difficulty. — St. 
Louis  Courier  of  Medicine^  February,  1887. 


PART  II. 

REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


A  Treatise  an  the  Animal  Alkaloids^  Cadaveric  and  Vital;  or  the 
Ptomaines  and  Leucomaines^  Chemically,  Physiologically,  and 
Pathologically  Considered  in  relation  to  Scientific  Medicine,  By 
A-  M.  Brown,  M.D.  With  an  Inti;oduction  by  Prof.  Armand 
Gautier^     London :  Bailli^re,  Tindall  &  Cox.    1887.    Pp.  182. 

On  the  Animal  Alkaloids^  the  Ptomaines,  Leficomaines,  and  Extract 
tives,  in  their  Pathological  Relations ;  being  a  Short  Summary  of 
Becent  Researelies  as  to  the  Origin  of  some  Diseases  by  or  through 
the  Physiological  Processes  going  on  during  Life.  By  SiR  William 
AiTKEN,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     London:  Lewis.     1887.     Pp.  61. 

These  two  works  cover  almost  exactly  the  same  ground.  Indeed, 
Sir  W.  Aitken's  book  professes  to  be  little  more  than  a  summary 
of  that  of  Dr.  Brown,  with  some  additions  drawn  from  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton ;  while  Dr.  Brown's  treatise  is  a  summary 
of  work  done  on  the  Continent,  mainly  by  Professor  Gautier.  In 
neither  case  does  the  writer  appear  to  have  any  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  of  which  he  writes.  Neither  Dr.  Brown 
nor  Sir  W.  Aitken  seems  to  have  ever  extracted  an  animal  alkaloid, 
or  to  have  ever  made  any  experiments  on  the  action  of  this  class 
of  bodies.  The  works  before  us  are,  therefore,  mere  literary  pro- 
ductions. 

In  style,  Sir  W.  Aitken's  lecture  is,  like  all  the  other  works  of 
the  same  author,  written  with  clearness  and  elegance,  while  Dr. 
Brown  seems  to  have  studied  composition  in  the  remarkable  educa- 
tional work  called  "  English  as  She  is  Spoke."  We  shall  give  a 
few  extracts  illustrative  of  Dr.  Brown's  style.  Speaking  of  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  a  dead  body  submitted  to  putrefaction, 
he  says : — 

*^Lo88  of  heat,  rigidity,  and  discoloration  of  the  subject,  follow  in 
snccession,  and,  as  with  the  carcase  fragments,  if  not  so  markedly,  soon 
acqaire  an  acid  odour,  accompanied  with  copious  clear  albuminous  exu- 
dation; carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  gases  are  disengaged,  and  during 
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the  first  stage  without  a  trace  of  nitrogen.  The  mass  medium  exhibits 
a  progressive  role  of  fermentation,  at  first  lactic,  then  butyric,  and  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  sweetened." 

He  continually  speaks  of  substances  having  a  tfirous  odour,  what- 
ever that  may  mean,  and  almost  invariably  speaks  of  a  mixture  as 
a  "  melange ;"  cuttle  fish  are  called  "  cephalode  pulps,"  and  carbon 
dioxide  the  "  anhydide  carbonic."  The  following  is  the  description 
of  the  effect  on  a  frog  of  ptomains  extracted  by  chloroform  when 
injected  into  the  "  subcellular  tissue  ": — "  Slight  agitation,  flaccidity 
of  the  muscles,  and  loss  of  motor  power  under  galvanic  current, 
nervous  sensibility  maintained,  but  no  contractility  elicited  when 
the  electroid  was  not  in  direct  contact  with  the  muscle  or  muscles 
themselves."  We  read  of  an  alkaloid  occurring  in  "  well-defined 
chlorate  crystals."  This  description  is  reproduced  in  Sir  W. 
Aitken's  book.  Phospho-tungstic  acid  is  called  in  one  place 
phospho-tungef^tic  acid,  in  another  phosophate-uugesttc.  On  p.  88 
we  learn  that  the  "  kreatinine  leucomaine  group  forms  a  natural 
series,  the  teims  of  which  are  homologous,  as  regards  CNH — 
that  is  to  say,  that  they  differentiate  by  the  cyanhydric  arrange- 
ment, as  the  carbonate  homologues,  for  example,  differ  by  the  CH, 
groupment."     The  following  is  the  definition  of  life : — 

'^  Life  is  the  consequence  and  the  resultant  of  the  mode  of  aggregation, 
and  the  mechanical  and  chemical  properties  of  plasmic  materials  and 
their  formal  parts.  They  perpetuate  and  undergo  modification  by  con- 
tinuity in  transformation  of  the  molecular  conditions  and  the  physico- 
chemical  phenomena  which  take  place  in  these  aggregations  developed 
under  the  influence  of  similar  aggregations  pre-existent." 

Again — 

'^  Undoubtedly  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  splitting  up  of  dissimilations 
brought  about  at  the  expense  of  the  tissues  themselves,  and  in  contact 
with  oxygen,  that  all  the  disintegrative  phenomena  are  accomplished  in 
the  animal  economy,  and  by  the  physiological  activities  of  animal  cellules 
grouped  in  tissue." 

The  principal  accidents  (?  symptoms)  of  autotyphusation  are  said 
to  be  "  hyperthermia,  innervation,  and  haemorrhage." 

In  his  Latin  Dr.  Brown  is  as  unfortunate  as  in  his  English. 
We  read  natura  non  facit  saltus;  and  we  hear  of  M.  Chomel 
diagnosticating  a  case  aut  febris  peyei*ica  aut  variola  incipientis. 
And  that  this  is  not  a  printer's  error  is  shown  by  the  following 
sentence : — "  So  much  for  the  hesitating  diagnosis  febris  pey erica  / 
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muscular  and  nervous  pain  expressed  itself  in  rachialgia,  so  mnch 
for  variola  incipieniis,  included  in  the  same."  Sir  W.  Aitken,  in 
quoting  this  part  of  Dr.  Brown's  book,  considerately  corrects  the 
tert 

We  suppose  it  is  as  a  compliment  to  M.  Gautier,  who,  after  the 
manner  of  French  writers,  contributes  a  preface  calling  attention 
to  the  great  value  of  a  work,  on  eveiy  page  of  which  his  own  praises 
are  extravagantly  put  forward,  and  in  imitation  of  French  authors 
in  general,  that  Dr.  Brown  misspells  the  names  of  nearly  all  the 
authors  which  he  quotes.  Thus  we  have  Schmiedeberg  and  Hamack 
transformed  into  Schmiedberg  and  Hartnack;  Wurtz  into  Wartz; 
GrisoUe  into  Gresolle;  Gaffky  into  Goffky;  Quinquaud  into 
Quanquand,  and  so  on. 

So  much  for  the  manner  of  Dr.  Brown's  treatise.  As  to  the 
matter,  his  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first  he  speaks 
of  the  cadaveric  alkaloids,  or  those  got  from  dead  putrefying 
animal  matter.  He  traces  the  history  of  their  discovery,  describes 
the  methods  for  their  extraction,  and  ^ves  some  account  of  their 
physiological  action  and  of  their  medico-legal  importance. 

In  the  second  part  the  alkaloidal  substances  which  are  found  in 
the  living  body  as  products  of  metabolism  are  discussed.  To  these 
the  rather  inappropriate  name  of  leucomams  has  been  given 
because  they  are  formed  from  albuminous,  or  at  all  events  nitro- 
genous tissue. 

In  the  third  part,  on  the  vital  or  physiological  alkaloids,  the 
leucomains,  in  relation  to  scientific  medicine,  we  find  the  writer's 
own  views  put  forward,  together  with  those  of  some  of  his  French 
friends.  The  main  thing  we  are  taught  is  that  all  those  disease's 
which  we  have  been  learning  to  think  reach  us  from  without,  are 
really  due  to  causes  developed  within  our  bodies.  That  the  fever 
following  over-exertion  is  due  to  a  morbid  matter  generated  in  the 
body,  "  and  what  does  it  matter  whether  morbific  matter  finds  its 
way  into  the  organism  from  without,  or  whether  it  is  elaborated 
from  within."  That  this  poisoning  is  autotyphusation  and  passes 
directly  into  typhoid,  which  again  stands  half  way  on  the  road  to 
petechial  typhus.  So  these  three  conditions  form  "  a  natural  typhoid 
morbid  series."  So  sausage  poisoning  passes  by  insensible  degrees 
into  Asiatic  cholera.     And  so  of  other  diseases. 

We  regret  very  much  to  find  Sir  W.  Aitken  quoting  with 
approval  and  giving  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  such  theories 
as  these.     He  says  **  the  military  medical  officers  of  former  days 
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were  wont  to  recognise  this  form  of  typhus  (camp  typhus)  spon- 
taneously developing  itself  in  the  Continental  campaigns."  This 
is  quite  true,  and  so  were  the  housekeepers  of  those  days  wont  to 
recognise  the  spontaneous  development  of  maggots  in  their  meat 
and  of  mould  in  their  preserves. 

Both  Dr.  Brown  and  Sir  W.  Aitken  are  not  content  to  put  for* 
ward  this  theory  (or  rather  to  reproduce  it  from  its  French  source), 
but  they  in  the  most  violent  way  assail  the  theory  of  the  bacterial 
origin  of  zymotic  diseases.  Dr.  Brown  speaks  of  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  by  Koch  and  other  pathologists  as  '*  pangermism 
exhausting  its  energies  in  sensational  demonstrations  of  bacterial 
surprises  and  bacillar  blunderings."  Sir  W.  Aitken  says — "To 
hunt  for  new  forms  of  microbes  is  a  comparatively  easy  and  perhaps 
an  exciting  form  of  sport."  His  scepticism  is  further  excited  by 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  photograph  bacteria — 
"  They  are  all  so  alike  that  no  distinguishing  features  exist  amongst 
them  for  differentiation."  We  must  conclude  that  Sir  William 
has  never  seen  pure  cultures  of  bacteria,  or  he  would  know  that 
their  "  family  likeness  "  is  not  so  strong  as  he  supposes. 

As  to  the  existence  of  the  animal  alkaloids  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  That  they  cause  poisonous  symptoms  when  administered 
to  animals  there  can  be  no  doubt.  There  are  numerous  cases  of 
poisoning  in  men  by  putrid  meat,  fish,  &c.,  which  may  almost  with 
certainty  be  attributed  to  ptomains  contained  in  the  substance 
eaten.  But  there  is  no  certain  evidence  that  any  case  of  disease 
has  arisen  from  the  generation  of  poisonous  alkaloids  in  the  living 
body,  however  probable  such  an  accident  may  be.  The  secretions 
of  diseased  persons  contain  poisonous  substances,  but  so  do  the 
secretions  of  persons  in  perfect  health.  The  sort  of  evidence 
adduced  is  that  creatinin  has  been  got  from  the  urine  in  cases  of 
uraemia  (Brown,  p.  136).  We  have  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
extracting  from  perfectly  healthy  urine  a  substance  which  we 
looked  on  as  creatinin,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this 
view  is  held  by  most  chemists.  Again,  we  are  told  that  "  uric  acid 
is  a  product  of  animal  life,  and  one  which  is  ineoneeivabU  apart 
from  it.*'— P.  146.  Uric  acid  has  been  formed  synthetically,  as 
Dr.  Brown  and  Sir  W.  Aitken,  who  repeats  this  extraordinary 
statement,  ought  to  know. 

While,  then,  considerable  doubt  still  hangs  over  the  supposed 
cases  of  poisoning  by  leucomains,  so-called,  we  think  there  are  few 
persons  capable  of  weighing  evidence  who  will  deny  that  in  several 
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eases  the  bacterial  origin  of  disease  is  proved.  Sir  W.  Aitken  feels 
himself  driven  to  the  conclusioii  ''that  at  present  the  evidence 
regarding  microbes  tends  to  show  that  they  are  entirely  post  hoc 
as  to  their  existence  in  relation  to  the  antecedent  factors  of  any 
particular  disease."  "They  are  nnable  to  settle  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  body ;  they  can  only  develop  where  the  physico-chemical 
constitution  of  the  tissues  is  morbidly  altered  so  as  to  correspond 
to  their  requirements."  Will  Sir  W.  Aitken  maintain  that  all  the 
hundreds  of  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  who  have  become  tubercular 
after  inoculation  with  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  were  previously 
diseased?  WiU  he  deny  that  a  healthy  animal  can  be  inoculated 
successfully  with  glanders  I  or  that  a  healthy  man  inoculated  with 
bacillus  anthracis  will  get  anthrax  I  Will  he  deny,  after  his 
military  experience,  that  a  healthy  man  may  get  gonorrhoea  ? 

Sir  William  tells  us  that  ''  no  single  man  has  yet  accomplished 
by  himself  any  notable  discovery."  We  were  imder  the  impression 
that  such  men  as  Harvey,  Newton,  Dalton,  and  Faraday,  had 
made  discoveries  which  might  fairly  be  called  notable — ^but  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  not  by  scoffing  at  scientific  expeditions,  or 
by  talking  of  men  "  sitting  down  more  or  less  comfortably  to  make 
a  discovery,"  that  advance  will  be  made.  Let  Dr.  Brown  and 
Sir  W.  Aitken  look  back  for  fifteen  years  and  compai*e  what  surgery 
was  then  and  what  it  is  now,  and  they  will  see  whether  the  work 
of  the  men  they  call  the  pangermists  is  all  '^  doctrines  bolstered  up 
by  hazy,  vague  hypotheses." 

Sir  W.  Aitken  is  anxious  to  dimb  some  pathological  Pisgah  and 
be  allowed  to  stand,  as  Moses  stood,  and  view  the  promised  land. 
If  he  did  he  would  probably  see  a  vista  somewhat  different  from 
what  he  and  Dr.  Brown  expect,  and  the  view  might  probably  make 
them  more  like  the  great  lawgiver,  who  was  the  meekest  man  in 
all  the  earth. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  it  is  much  to  ba  regretted  that  the 
important  subject  of  which  these  books  profess  to  treat  was  not 
brought  before  £nglish  writers  by  someone  who  could  have  treated 
of  it  from  his  own  knowledge,  and  who  would  have  confined  himself 
to  facts,  and  not  have  attempted  to  build  on  them  a  superstructure 
of  theory  which  they  are  far  from  being  able  to  support.  Even 
Dr.  Lauder  Brunton,  notwithstanding  his  great  scientific  attain- 
ments, is  not  free  from  the  fault  which  we  indicate. 

Dr.  Brown  is  apprehensive  that  his  work  will  excite  alarm  if 
2M>t  amusement  in  the  minds  of  pathologists.     The  foundations  of 
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pathologjr  are  perhaps  not  very  firmly  laid,  but  we  think  there  is 
no  very  great  cause  for  alarm  from  any  attempt  to  undermine 
them  coming  from  Dr.  Brown.  As  to  the  amusement,  there  is  no 
accounting  for  taste.  In  our  mind  the  amusement  and  the  alarm 
are  about  equal. 

RECENT  WORKS  ON  VACCINJA  AND  VARIOLA. 

1.  Vaccinia  and  Variola  :  a  Study  of  their  TAfe-liiBtory.  By  JoVLH 
B.  BuiST,  M.D.     London :  Churchill     1887.     Pp.  224. 

2.  The  Artificial  Cultivation  of  Vaccine  Lymph.  Competition  Essay 
for  Grocers*  Company,  London.  First  Quadrennial  Discovery 
Prize  of  £1,000,  1883—1886.  By  John  Dougall,  A£D. 
Glasgow:  Alex.  MacDougall,     1886.     Pp.60. 

1.  We  reproduce,  in  his  own  words,  the  summary  of  his  results 
given  by  Dr.  Buist : — 

"  1.  The  bacteric  form  of  the  true  vaccine  contagium  is  to  be  found  in 
the  minute  isolated  spores  of  micrococci,  which  are  suspended  in  stan- 
dard vaccine  lymph,  and  this  form  must  be  preserved  in  artificial  vaccine 
materials. 

"  2.  Opaque  vaccine  lymph  contains  more  mature  bacteric  forms  de- 
veloped from  the  spores  in  clear  lymph,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  natural 
cultivation  of  the  true  vaccine  contagium. 

"  3.  The  torulae  described  in  opaque  lymph  do  not  exist  in  clear  lymph, 
and  their  significance  is  doubtful,  but  most  probably  they  represent  a 
resting  or  reproductive  stage  of  existence  of  the  vaccine  contagium. 

"  4  Stored  lymph  undergoes  acid  fermentation  unless  preserved  in  a 
dry  state,  the  alkalinity  of  standard  lymph  being  favourable  to  the  con- 
tinued multiplication  of  the  spores  which  it  contains. 

*'  5.  The  chemical  change  thus  produced  in  lymph  suggests  the  opinion 
that  the  vaccine  contagium  is  a  vegetable  ferment  which  has  become 
acclimatised  in  warm-blooded  animals. 

"  6.  The  bacteric  forms  found  in  standard  and  opaque  lymph  have  un- 
doubted pathogenic  properties. 

"  7.  The  vaccine  contagium  can  be  isolated  and  cultivated  apart  from 
the  animal  body,  in  both  solid  and  fluid  media. 

"  8.  By  artificial  cultivation  in  solid  media,  the  bacteric  forms  found 
in  opaque  lymph  are  reproduced,  but  in  much  greater  quantity.  These 
forms  do  not  exist  in  standard  vaccine  lymph. 

"  9.  By  artificial  cultivation  in  Quist's  fluid  (blood  serum,  glycerine 
and  water,  of  each  100,  potassium  carbonate  1)  the  bacteric  forms  found  in 
standard  lymph  appear  to  be  reproduced,  the  fuller  development  of  these 
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into  growth-forms  being  probably  prevented  by  the  action  of  the  glycerine 
which  it  contains. 

'*  10.  The  corresponding  variolous  materials  also  contain  the  embryonic 
and  mature  bacteric  forms  found  in  standard  vaccine  lymph  and  cultiva- 
tions. 

^11.  The  properties  of  pure  dried  yeast  and  diastase  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  vaccine  contagium. 

"  12.  Experimental  vaccination  prove  that  natural  and  artificial  vaccine 
materials  differ  in  potency  as  well  as  in  composition. 

^  13.  The  embryonic  natural  material  (t.^.,  clear  lymph)  produces  per- 
fect local  results,  seldom  secondary  lesions. 

^^  14.  The  mature  natural  material  (t.0.,  opaque  lymph)  produces  more 
violent  and  imperfect  local  results,  which  are  not  unfrequently  followed 
by  secondary  lesions. 

^  15.  The  developmental  bacteric  forms  of  the  vaccine  contagium, 
obtained  by  artificial  cultivation,  produce  a  rapid  constitutional  action, 
followed  by  secondary  lesions,  without  any  local  result  at  the  points  of 
inoculation. 

"16.  Artificial  cultivations  of  variola  have  a  similar  action,  and  the 
contagium  apparently  becomes  le^s  virulent. 

"  17.  The  pathogenic  properties  of  the  vaccine  and  variolous  materials 
depend  on  the  embryonic  and  mature  forms  of  bacteria  which  they  con- 
tain. 

'^  18.  The  recognition  of  these  pathogenic  properties  becomes  difficult 
when  only  a  constitutional  result  is  produced  by  the  modified  materials. 

"  19.  Experimental  inoculation  of  dried  yeast  produces  local  irritation 
and  fever,  which  shows  that  ordinary  ferments  have  some  pathogenic  pro- 
perty. It  appears  to  modify  the  action  of  the  vaccine  and  variolous  con- 
tagia,  but  is  not  fully  protective  against  the  action  of  either. 

^  20.  It  is  probable  that  both  yeast  and  diastase  can  become  acclima- 
tised in  animals,  and  retain  their  power  of  exciting  fermentation. 

"  21.  Vaccination  appears  to  consist  essentially  in  the  artificial  growth 
of  a  vegetable  ferment  in  an  animal,  under  circumstances  unfavourable  to 
its  rapid  multiplication. 

*'  22.  Immunity  is  produced  by  gradual  fermentation  of  the  blood,  and 
requires  for  its  full  explanation  the  combination  of  the  exhaustion,  pto- 
maine and  metabolism  theories  of  protection.  Metabolism  of  the  blood- 
oells  must  take  place  during  the  fermentative  process.  These  transformed 
cells  then  become  vital  ferments,  capable  of  effecting  a  similar  metabolism 
of  new  material.  The  power  gradually  becomes  exhausted,  and  the  im- 
munity ceases. 

**  23.  Attenuation  of  the  virus  appears  to  be  best  explained  by  spore 
production,  as  the  true  vaccine  contagium  has  been  demonstrated  to  con- 
sist of  spores.     The  difficulty  in  obtaining  reliable  vaccine  material  con- 
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nists  in  preventing  these  from  developing  into  more  mature  bocteric  forms, 
and  this  difficulty  has  to  be  overcome  in  artificial  cultivations. 

'^  24.  Standard  vaccine  lymph,  carefully  propagated,  as  at  present,  is, 
therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  and  most  convenient  material  that  can 
be  obtained  for  vaccination.  My  observations  appear  to  show  that  when 
it  is  taken  from  a  typical  Jennerian  vesicle,  it  is  a  material  ^  in  the  con- 
tagium  of  which  no  second  principle  can  possibly  reside.' " 

This  work,  which  is  throughout  of  a  strictly  experimental  cha- 
racter, will  be  found  full  of  interest,  not  only  for  those  concerned 
practically  with  vaccination,  but  for  every  pathologist.  The  different 
effects  produced  by  clear  lymph  and  by  the  natural  and  artificial 
cultures  got  from  it  are  worthy  of  the  closest  consideration,  as  are 
the  remarkable  effects  caused  by  inoculation  of  yeast.  Many  prao 
tical  suggestions  are  scattered  through  the  work.  There  are  twenty- 
four  coloured  plates  of  great  excellence,  giving  the  appearance  of 
the  cultures  and  the  results  of  inoculations,  for  the  most  part  on 
monkeys. 

2.  The  Grocers'  Company  proposed  as  a  subject  for  their  first 
prize  of  £1,000  the  following  question : — "  To  discover  a  method 
by  which  the  vaccine  contagium  may  be  cultivated  apart  from  the 
animal  body  in  some  medium  or  media  not  otherwise  zymotic — 
the  method  to  be  such  that  the  contagium  may,  by  means  of  it,  be 
multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent  in  successive  generations,  and 
that  the  product,  after  any  number  of  such  generations,  shall  (so 
far  as  can  within  the  time  be  tested)  prove  itself  of  identical 
potency  with  standard  vaccine  lymph." 

The  essay  of  Dr.  Dougall  was  written  in  competition  for  the 
prize.  He  has  not  succeeded  in  discovering  a  means  for  the  inde- 
finite propagation  of  vaccine  matter,  although  he  has  worked 
indef atigably  for  three  years.  He  thus  resumes  the  results  of  his 
labours : — 

"  On  the  whole,  then,  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  my  entire  failure 
to  cultivate  the  vaccine  contagium  out  of  the  animal  body  arose,  not 
from  imperfect  sterilisation,  bad  seed,  improper  mode  of  sowing,  too  low 
or  too  high  temperature  during  incubation,  wrong  methods  of  incubation, 
too  long  or  too  short  periods  of  incubation,  but  from  some  defect  in  the 
soil — in  short,  from  the  want  of  some  peculiar  zymotic  pabulum  or 
constituent  absolutely  essential  for  its  reproduction.  What  this  pabulum 
is  I  have  not  the  least  idea.  I  only  know,  with  others,  that  vaccine 
contagiufn  in  contact  with  it  in  the  animal  body  is  multiplied,  and  it 
decomposed." 
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The  Throat  and  its  DUeases^  including  Associated  Affections  of  tlie 
Nose  and  Ear.  By  Lennox  Browne,  F.R.C.S.E.;  Senior 
Surgeon  to  the  Central  London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital,  &c. 
Second  Edition.  Be-written  and  Enlarged.  London :  Bailli^re, 
T^dall,&Cox.     1887.    Pp.614. 

It  is  jast  nine  years  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  the 
first  edition  of  this  work.  The  present  volume,  though  in  shape 
and  size  scarcely  altered  from  its  predecessor,  is  vastly  different  in 
every  other  respect.  The  hook  has  been  completely  re-written, 
and  the  letterpress  has  been  extended,  to  something  like  treble  the 
length  of  the  earlier  work.  The  engravings  have  been  quadrupled, 
and  twenty  new  coloured  illustrations  have  been  added.  As  we 
might  have  expected,  the  weU-known  artistic  talents  of  the  author 
are  conspicuous  in  every  one  of  the  illustrations,  the  coloured  ones 
being  reproduced  in  a  manner  rarely  to  be  seen  in  medical  works. 

We  observe  that  in  this  edition  Mr,  Browne  has  incorporated 
much  from  his  conjoint  work  on  "  Voice,  Song,  and  Speech."  The 
method  of  tone  production  in  the  various  registers  is  carefully 
described,  and  the  observed  conditions  of  the  various  organs  con- 
cerned in  vocalisation  are  faithfully  reproduced  These  are  points 
which  most  works  on  the  Throat  studiously  avoid,  but  which  we 
are  glad  to  see  find  a  prominent  place  in  a  standard  work. 

We  notice  a  suggestion  in  the  chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Tonsils 
which  we  think  is  well  worthy  of  adoption.  The  author  points  out 
that  the  term  '*  follicular  "  tonsillitis  is  incorrect  The  follicles  in 
the  tonsil  play  only  a  subordinate  part.  The  exudation  from  the 
tonsil  of  a  whitish,  creamy,  and  offensive  secretion  comes  chiefiy 
from  the  lacunae  in  the  congested  lymphatic  tissues.  He,  there-* 
fore,  whilst  retaining  the  term  follicular,  venerable  by  its  antiquity, 
prefers  the  term  lacunar,  which  more  correctly  indicates  the  nature 
of  this  affection.  In  describing  the  differential  diagnosis  between 
this  lacunar  tonsillitis  and  diphtheria  the  author  does  not  mention 
one  of  great  practical  utility.  If  a  small  piece  of  the  exudation  in 
tonsillitis  be  removed  on  the  end  of  a  probe  and  smelled,  an  offensive 
and  characteristic  odour  is  perceived,  which  is  absent  if  the  case  be 
diphtheritic.  The  other  points  of  differentiation  are  yery  well 
described. 

Under  the  head  of  Diphtheria  (Chapter  XVII.)  the  author  finds 
reason  to  object  to  the  germ  theory,  as  applied  to  this  disease; 
**  We  must  not  hastily  assume,"  he  says,  *'  that  these  organisms 
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(bacteria)  are  either  the  invariable  cause,  or  the  constant  carriers 
of  contagion ;  and  it  is  probably  safer,  at  present,  to  regard  bacteria 
but  as  very  frequent  concomitants  of  the  disease."  He  then  goes 
on  to  offer  what  he  calls  the  "  ptomaine  theory,"  if  not  as  a  substi- 
tute, at  least  as  complementary.  A  ptomain,  he  thinks,  is  the 
chemical  contagion,  and  that  it  ^'  will  stand  in  a  somewhat  stronger 
position  than  the  germ  or  bacteria  hypothesis."  This  ground, 
unless  considerably  modified,  we  believe  is  utterly  untenable.  We 
believe  the  author  has  failed  to  grasp  the  inter-dependency  of 
germs  and  ptomains.  No  one  supposes  that  the  symptoms  of 
poisoning  in  zymotic  diseases  are  the  immediate  results  of  organisms. 
The  organisms  manufacture  ptomains  by  the  process  of  decom- 
posing vital  fluids,  from  which  they  draw  their  sustenance,  and 
these  ptomains  are  the  products  of  the  decomposition.  Destroy 
the  organisms,  and  the  formation  of  the  ptomains  will  be  arrested. 
The  fact  that  the  special  organism  of  diphtheria  may  not  have  been 
yet  differentiated — which  we  cannot  grant — does  not  affect  the 
argument ;  for  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  the  poison  of  diphtheria, 
like  that  of  other  zymotic  diseases,  is  a  living  poison.  Its  passage 
from  one  individual  to  another,  through,  perhaps,  a  long  series, 
does  not  diminish  its  intensity  or  its  quantity.  It  may  be  that  the 
last  of  the  series  contracts  the  disease  in  a  more  virulent  form  than 
the  first.  This  could  not  be  the  case  were  the  poison  a  mere 
chemical  substance.  Were,Jtheref ore,  a  person  to  be  infected  by  the 
ptomain  conveyed  from  a  diphtheritic  patient,  that  person  would 
be  harmless  to  another,  and  the  disease  would  soon  die  out.  If  we 
accept,  which  we  do,  that  the  diphtheritic  poison  is  a  ptomain, 
that  belief  will  only  strengthen  and  fortify  our  conviction  in  the 
truth  of  the  germ  theory. 

There  is  little  else  in  the  book  with  which  the  most  carping 
critic  could  find  fault.  We  bestowed  well-deserved  praise  upon  the 
first  edition  when  it  appeared,  but  the  present  edition  far  outshines 
its  predecessor.  Though  contemporaneous  writers  are  duly  recog- 
nised and  quoted,  the  book  is  not  a  compilation  merely  of  other  men's 
views.  It  is  a  thoroughly  clear,  practical,  and  masterly  work,  the 
result  of  twenty  years*  experience  of  uninterrupted  and  exceptional 
clinical  opportunities.  It  may  not  prove  the  most  exhaustive  work 
of  reference  to  an  author  about  to  write  a  pamphlet  on  some 
branch  of  the  speciality,  but  to  the  practitioner  it  will  prove  one  of 
the  most  reliable,  suggestive,  and  practical  guides  to  which  he 
could  refer. 
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The  pnblifiliers  have  done  their  part  welL  The  letterpress  is 
excellent,  the  paper  good,  and  the  binding  all  that  conld  be  desired. 
There  is  a  fuller  and  more  compreheninYe  index  to  this  Tolnme 
than  was  to  be  found  in  the  last  edition.  It  will  proYe  a  useful 
and  ornamental  addition  to  the  medical  library. 


Report  by  Collective  Investigation  Committee  of  the  Norwegian  Medical 
Association  on  the  Etiology  of  Rickets^  Acute  RheumatienL,  Chorea^ 
Cancer^  Urinary  Calculus.     Christiania.     1887.     Pp.  67. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that,  however  it  may  be  in  the  future,  CoQective 
Investigation  has  not  hitherto  done  as  much  for  Medicine  as  was 
expected  of  it.  Powers  of  observation,  diagnosis,  and  classification 
vary  so  widely  in  various  individuals  that  there  must  be  corre- 
sponding variety  in  the  value  of  the  collected  materials  from  which, 
taken  in  mass,  without  reference  to  the  personalities  of  the  collec* 
tion,  it  is  sought  to  deduce  conclusions.  The  effects  of  errors  of 
judgment  and  carelessness  in  grouping  can  be  eliminated  only  by 
the  accumulation  of  observations  more  numerous  than  have  yet,  in 
any  instance,  been  collected.  So  far  as  the  experiment  has  yet 
gone,  it  appears  to  us  that  more  light  may  be  obtained  from  the 
concentrated  experience  of  one  man,  dealing  with  a  subject  to 
which  he  has  devoted  his  thoughts  and  his  life,  than  from  the 
feeble  and  often  conflicting  rays  emanating  from  a  thousand 
twinkling  points,  and  f ocussed  more  or  less  successfully  by  a  Com- 
mittee. Light,  however,  is  welcome  from  any  quarter,  and  in 
thinnest  streams  if  fuller  may  not  be  had ;  and  negative  conclu- 
sions such  as,  for  the  most  part,  collective  investigation  has  so  far 
bestowed  upon  us,  are  better  than  none.  In  questions  of  aetiology 
the  demonstration  that  antecedence  or  concomitance  is  accidental, 
not  essential,  helps  us  towards  the  discovery  of  the  real  cause. 

The  Report  before  us  is  a  result  of  the  International  Medical 
Congress  of  1884.  We  will  give  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  more 
important  facts  elicited  by  the  investigations  into  the  aetiology  of 
the  five  diseases  enumerated. 

Of  500  Norwegian  practitioners  who  might  have  assisted  in  the 
inqoiries  75  reported  615  cases  of  Rickets  for  the  quinquennium  of 
1882-6.  359  of  these  (58-4  per  cent)  occurred  in  towns.  59-9 
per  cent,  of  the  patients  were  males.  The  largest  number  (73) 
were  aged  from  12  to  18  months.  In  two  cases  only  was  there 
clear  evidence  of  sjrphilis  in  the  parents.     As  to  food,  subsequently 
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to  weaning,  "sufficiency**  was  reported  in  100  cases  out  of  112; 
and  in  37  cases  out  of  131  its  quality  was  said  to  be  unsatisfac- 
tory, from  excess  of  starch,  or  of  fat,  or  from  deficiency  of  milk. 

On  Rheumatism^  acute  and  sub-acute,  94  practitioners  and  the 
two  medical  departments  of  the  National  Hospital  reported.  The 
reports  covered  973  cases,  occurring  in  1885  and  1886.  As  to 
season — 

"  With  the  exception  of  February,  the  number  of  cases  for  the  first  five 
months  of  the  year  have  been  about  equal.  From  June  the  numbers 
decline  somewhat  suddenly  in  the  following  months,  and  gradually 
decrease  until  and  including  October.  In  November  and  December  the 
numbers  again  increase.  The  maximum  of  cases  occur  in  January,  and 
the  minimum  in  October." 

Males  under  10  were  found  to  be  much  more  liable  to  this 
disease  than  females  of  the  same  age.  As  to  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion, in  16*4  per  cent,  of  682  cases  one  or  both  parents  had  suffered 
from  rheumatic  fever.  In  150  of  226  cases  the  soil  was  described 
as  damp,  in  76  dry. 

The  chief  points  to  notice  in  connection  with  Chorea  are  its  con- 
nection with  rheumatism  and  with  cardiac  disease.  In  23*5  per 
cent,  of  124  cases  acute  or  sub-acute  rheumatism  had  preceded  the 
chorea.  In  only  14  per  cent,  of  121  instances  was  any  heart 
affection  reported  to  have  been  present.  We  may  add  that  only 
in  15  per  cent,  of  106  cases  did  any  other  illness  precede  the  attack 
of  chorea. 

As  to  Cancer  94  replies  were  received,  relating  to  531  cases ;  and 
our  knowledge  is  not  much  increased  thereby.  278  of  the  patients 
were  males,  253  females — 

''  The  age  most  numerously  represented  ...  is  from  60  to  69 ;  after 
which  comes  50  to  59  ;  then  70  to  79 ;  then  40  to  49 ;  30  to  39  follows, 
then  80  to  89.  Then  follows,  with  a  comparatively  even  number  of 
figures,  20  to  29 ;  and  finally  0  to  9,  likewise  90  to  100,  which  . . .  have 
both  the  same  numbers.'* 

In  230  cases  the  absence  of  family  taint  is  reported.  In  54  of 
291 — (there  is  some  confusion  in  the  figures  here)— or  18'55  per 
cent.,  relationship  was  observed. 

In  42  cases  of  Urinary  Calculus  the  character  of  the  drinking- 
water  is  noted : — Soft  without  iron  in  28,  soft  with  a  little  iron  in 
5,  hard  in  9.  Uric  acid  calculus  occurred  in  71  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  in  which  soft  water,  free  from  iron,  was  drunk ;  14  per  cent 
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when  a  little  iron  was  present,  14  per  cent,  where  the  water  was 
hard.  Soft  water  without  iron  was  nsed  in  67  per  cent  of  the 
cases  of  o:saIate  of  lime  calculus;  with  iron  in  15  per  cent.,  hard 
water  in  15.  Finally  in  all  other  cases  the  water  is  des<a*ibed  as 
soft  without  iron  in  half,  and  hard  in  half. 


Army  Medical  Department  Report  for  the   Year  1885,     Volume 
XXVn.     London.     1887.     Pp.473. 

Wk  are  not  without  experience  in  the  preparation  of  annual 
reports,  and  we  venture  to  think  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  for 
medico-military  energy  to  produce  the  Report  for  1885  before  the 
middle  of  1887.  Passing  over  308  pages  of  obsolete  statistics,  we 
turned  to  the  Appendices,  in  which  the  Director-General  delights 
to  bury  the  special  reports  which  he  receives  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Some  of  these  we  found  well  deserving  of  exhumation 
and  autqpsy,  and  we  shall  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  our 
researches. 

The  thorough  and  scientific  examination  of  one  large  station 
throws  more  Ught  upon  the  aetiology  of  a  disease  than  the  most 
industrious  accumulation  of  facts  and  figures  relating  to  different 
localities.  Such  complete  examination,  with  reference  to  malaria, 
Surgeon  B.  H.  Firth  made  in  1885,  at  Meean  Meer,  the  canton- 
ment of  Lahore,  in  the  Punjab.  His  paper  is  a  model  of  what 
such  inquiries  should  be.  It  occupies,  exclusively  of  5  pages  of 
diagrams,  nearly  12  pages  of  the  volume.  That  Meean  Meer  is  a 
typically  malarious  station,  and  therefore  eminently  suitable  for 
the  inquiry  which  Mr.  Firth  undertook,  is  evident  from  the 
medical  statistics  of  1884.  The  average  daily  sick  per  1,000  of 
strength  (of  the  European  garrison)  was  129*8 — a  higher  rate 
than  that  of  any  other  station  in  India,  with  three  exceptions: 
Taragash  (Ajmere),  153-8;  Purandhar,  144-9;  Chunar,  129-9. 
The  ratio  of  fever  cases  per  mille  was  higher  than  in  any  Indian 
garrison  except  Delhi  and  Lahore  Fort.  Excluding  enteric,  the 
Meean  Meer  fever  admission-rate  in  1884  was  239*5  per  1,000  of 
strength.  The  inquiry  included  nine  points — the  composition, 
temperature,  ground-water,  and  carbonic  acid  of  the  soil ;  atmos- 
pheric temperature,  pressure,  and  humidity ;  rainfall ;  and  ozone. 
We  shall  summarise  the  resxdts  under  each  of  these  heads. 

(1.)  Analysis  of  the  soil  showed  an  excessive  quantity  of  organic 
matter,  not  absolutely,  but  relatively  to  the  vegetation  supported. 
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The  presence  of  constituents  unfavourable  to  plant-life,  aided  by 
the  dryness  of  the  soil,  produces  comparative  infertility,  and  may 
thus  indirectly  favour  the  generation  of  the  malarial  poison,  to 
which  living  vegetation  is  the  natural  enemy.  (2.)  It  was  found 
that  paroxysmal  fever  was  more  rife  "  during  and  just  after  the 
period  of  greatest  equal  daily  soil-temperature."  Least  variation 
corresponds  with  most  malaria — a  coincidence  held  to  be  confir- 
matory of  the  view  that  this  poison  depends  upon  increased 
activity  of  chemical  processes  in  the  soil.  (3.)  The  level  of  the 
ground-water  appeared  to  have  Uttle,  if  any,  connection  with 
malarial  fevers,  though  there  was  an  increase  of  these  diseases  in 
the  month  immediately  following  a  rise  of  ground-water.  Nor 
could  any  relation  be  traced  of  ground-water  to  enteric  fever  in 
the  year  of  observation.  (4.)  Carbonic  acid  in  the  soil  increased 
with  the  temperature  of  the  ground,  and  was  at  its  maximum 
when  the  daily  range  of  soil-temperature  was  least;  in  other 
words,  when  change  in  the  soil  was  most  active  carbonic  acid  was 
most  abundant.  The  amount  of  the  gas  present  "  is  merely  the 
index  of  the  chemical  activity  in  the  soil,  which  again  is  followed 
in  a  week  or  so  by  increased  malarial  prevalence."  (5.)  As  to  air- 
temperature,  Mr.  Firth's  observations,  so  far  as  they  go,  are 
unfavourable  to  the  belief  which  prevails  in  some  quarters,  that 
increased  development  of  malaria  is  a  result  of  greater  diurnal 
variation  of  air-temperature.  He  found  no  correspondence  between 
the  maximum  of  daily  variation  of  temperature  and  the  maximum 
of  malarial  prevalence.  The  widest  temperature-range  occurred 
(on  an  average  of  five  years)  in  March,  April,  May,  November, 
and  December ;  whereas  malarial  fevers  were  increasingly  prevalent 
in  July,  August,  and  September.  (6.)  No  relation  between  malaria 
and  barometric  pressure  could  be  detected.  (7.)  Connection 
between  atmospheric  humidity,  simply,  and  malaria  was  not  made 
out,  but  it  appeared  that  immediately  after  a  period  in  which  high 
temperature  and  high  percentage  of  humidity  were  combined  the 
intensity  of  malarial  effects  reached  its  maximum.  Mr.  Firth 
noted  two  remarkable  facts  in  connection  with  this  head — firstly, 
that  the  range  of  humidity,  within  24  hours,  was  sometimes  very 
great — on  one  occasion  from  14  at  4  p.m.  to  72  at  the  following 
4  a.m ;  secondly,  that  the  humidity-curve  and  the  rain-curve  did 
not  coincide.  (8.)  Greatest  rainfall  immediately  preceded  greatest 
prevalence  of  malaria,  but  the  correspondence  was  not  exact.  Mr. 
Firth  attributes  the  effect  of  rain  upon  the  generation  of  malaria 
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to  its  promotion  of  chemical  processes  in  the  soiL  (9.)  Nothing 
of  importance  was  deduced  from  ozonometric  observationa.  A 
separate  paper  on  the  subject  is  pnHnised. 

In  his  investigations  of  soil-emanations,  Mr.  I^rth  anticipated 
Mr.  Aitken's  observations,  recently  published  in  \ature^  oo  the 
formation  of  dew  by  the  condensation  of  vapour  rising  from  the 
earth.  As  moisture  is  thus  proved  to  emanate  from  the  soil,  **  it 
requires  little  imagination  to  understand  how  deleterious  products 
of  the  soil  are  equaUy  evolved  into  the  atmosphere."  No  microbes 
were  detected  in  the  exuded  moisture. 

Our  brief  notice  gives  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  value  of  ]^Ir. 
Firth's  buried  paper.  We  conclude  it  with  an  extract  from  his 
General  Conclusiaru: — 

^The  somewhat  opposite  physical  characters  of  soils  producins:  an 
identical  effect  has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  observers.  .  .  •  Malarioas  soils 
may  be  practically  divided  into  two  main  kinds — the  very  dry  and  barreo 
soils,  nsually  sandy,  and  the  very  damp,  with  loxuriant  vegetation, 
partaking  more  or  less  of  the  natare  of  a  svramp.  Organic  matter  is 
common  to  them  both,  and  in  each  case  is  found  to  be  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  vegetation  found  on  the  soiL  In 
estimating  the  value  of  the  organic  matter  of  a  soil,  consideration  mu^t 
be  paid  to  what  plant  and  tree  life  is  present  in  that  soiL  In  the  c&^ 
of  the  soil  specially  under  consideration,  that  of  Meean  Meer,  allusion 
has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  what  organic  matter  is  present  is 
not  turned  to  the  account  and  purpose  which  nature  primarily  intended 
it  to  be — viz.,  the  source  of  plant  life  by  virtue  of  its  nitrogenous  pro- 
perties. No  one  who  has  seen  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  a  tropical  or 
eren  temperate  low-land  can  fail  to  realise  the  vast  amount  of  organic 
matter  which  accumulates  upon,  and,  decomposing,  sinks  into  the  soil  in 
a  vicious  cycle  of  seasons  as  the  result  of  each  new  year's  vegetable 
growth.  The  organic  matter  found  in  such  places  is  much  in  excess  of 
even  the  very  free  plant^life  usually  found  there.  Heat  and  moisture 
alone  are  innocuous,  but  serve  as  the  agents  to  predispose  and  start  that 
evil  product  of  the  soil,  the  manifestation  of  whose  presence  we  find  in 
the  paroxysmal  fevers.  Few  doubt  that  this  occult  miasma  is  the  cause 
and  exciting  i^ent  of  malarial  fevers.  That  these  fevers  can  be  accounted 
for  by  Oldham's  chill  theory,  and  the  predisposition  to  chill,  consequent 
on  extreme  daily  variation  in  temperature,  is  combated  by  the  evidence 
given." 

Surgeon-Major  G.  E.  Dobson,  F.R.S.,  reports  a  case  of  enteric 
fever  in  which  the  temperature  rose  to  110'2°  five  days  before 
death,  reduced  5^  in  3^  hours  by  two  ten-grain  doses  of  quinine. 
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An  epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  occurring  at  Devonport  ia 
1885-6,  is  reported  on  by  Surgeons  Stevenson,  M.B.,  and  E,  F. 
Smith.  Thirteen  cases  were  treated  out  of  a  strength  of  2,400 
men,  the  civil  population  being  nnaffected.  The  mortality  was  69 
per  cent.  No  cause  of  the  outbreak  could  be  suggested.  Mr.  Ljle 
contributes  **  some  remarks "  on  Bari-beri ;  but  one  of  the  first  of 
them  being  the  astounding  assertion  that  the  disease  *^does  not 
appear  to  have  been  recognised  or  described  previous  to  the  year 
1877,  when  it  first  appeared  during  the  monsoon  of  that  year  in 
the  districts  around  Calcutta,"  we  smiled  and  read  no  more.  This 
**  remark  "  was  sufficient  evidence  of  the  writer  s  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Dr.  M.  R.  Ryan's  paper  on  the  effects  of  high  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  is  a  useful  systematic  summary  of  medical  know- 
ledge, physiological  and  therapeutical,  on  insolation.  Brigade- 
Surgeon  CUrke's,  on  the  outbreak  of  diphtheria  which  occurred  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sandhurst,  in  October  and  November,  1886, 
is  remarkable  for  the  result  of  the  careful  inquiry  into  the  cause 
of  the  epidemic.  It  was  found  that  "without  exception  every 
house  and  even  cottage  where  diphtheria  had  occurred  had  obtained 
their  milk  from  one  dairy  farm."  It  was  concluded  that  the  out- 
break was  due  to  milk  alone,  poisoned  by  sewage-polluted  well- 
water.  Mr.  Boulger  reports  on  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  amongst 
British  troops  in  Cairo  in  1885.  Some  of  his  observations  are 
important  in  connection  with  vaccination  and  re-vaccination.  There 
were  50  cases.  None  of  these  were  without  marks  of  vaccination, 
"and  in  only  a  few  cases  was  re-vaccination  ascertained  not  to 
have  been  performed  on  enlistment."  Twenty-one,  all  the  mild 
cases,  had  good  scars.  The  12  severe  cases  "had  for  the  most 
part  but  very  indifferent  marks."  The  4  fatal  cases  had  marks, 
but  they  were  faint.  They  had  all  been  re-vaccinated  on  enlist- 
ment, "  two  being  failures  and  two  modified." 

We  conclude  with  an  appeal  to  the  Director-General.  Some,  at 
least,  of  these  Appendicular  reports  are  valuable ;  all  are  supposed 
by  him  to  be  sa  Is  it  necessary  to  prevent  their  publication,  as 
soon  as  they  have  been  prepared,  in  the  medical  journals?  Is  any 
useful  object  gained  by  keeping  them  bottled. up  for  eighteen 
months  and  then  drawing  the  corks  in  an  obscure  comer,  where  not 
one  in  a  thousand  of  the  profession  can  taste,  or  even  smell,  the 
liquor! 
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The  Principles  and  Practice  of  School  Hygiene.  By  Alfred 
Carpenter,  M.D.,  Lond. ;  C.S.S.,  Camb. ;  M.R.C.P.  Illus- 
trated.    London  :  Joseph  Hughes.     1887.     Pp.  368. 

Although  this  Handbook  is  primarily  intended  for  masters  of 
public  schools,  it  deals  so  fully  with  the  hygienic  care  of  the 
young  that  all  engaged  in  the  education  or  rearing  of  boys  or 
girls  may  read  it  with  the  certainty  of  gaining  useful  information. 

Dr.  Carpenter's  long  experience  as  a  practical  sanitarian  reudera 
him  peculiarly  fitted  to  write  such  a  volume,  and  he  has  done  it 
with  great  care.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  Part  I.,  which 
contains  twelve  chapters  dealing  with  site,  building,  drainage, 
baths,  exercise,  school  furniture,  ventilation,  warming,  lighting, 
and  other  subjects  which  properly  come  under  the  heading  of 
School  Hygiene  as  apart  from  School  Surgery  and  Medicine. 

Part  IL,  which  contains  twenty  chapters  devoted  to  School 
Surgery  and  Medicine,  is  less  satisfactory,  being  more  suited  to 
senior  students  and  young  practitioners  than  to  the  class  addressed 
by  Dr.  Carpenter.  The  description  of  injuries  and  diseases,  and 
the  directions  for  treatment,  are  much  fuller  than  could  possibly  be 
required  for  enabling  a  master  of  a  school  to  render  '^  first  aid  '*  in 
the  absence  of  a  medical  man.  Indeed,  Dr.  Carpenter  goes  so  far 
as  to  introduce  chemical  notation  into  the  marginal  notes. 

The  book  is  clearly  printed,  and  has  well  chosen  marginal  sub- 
headings and  a  full  index. 

On  Fevers :  their  History^  ^Etiology,  Diagnosis^  Prognosis  and  Treat- 
ment. By  Alexander  Collie,  M.D.,  Aberd.  With  coloured 
Plates.     London :  H.  K.  Lewis.     1887.     Pp.  288, 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  Lewis's  **  Practical  Series,"  the  works 
in  which  are  written  as  far  as  possible  by  specialists  in  each  subject, 
and  are  intended  to  be  of  a  thoroughly  practical  character.  Con- 
sidering the  scope  of  the  Series,  the  author  of  the  present  volume 
has  done  his  work  fairly  well ;  but  he  has  erred  in  relying  too  much 
on  his  own  practice*  forgetting  that  even  the  largest  experience  is 
small  compared  with  the  field  of  disease,  and  that,  to  help  his 
readers  to  cope  with  outbreaks  of  fever  at  various  times  and  in 
various  places,  he  ought  to  have  drawn  his  materials  from  as  many 
sonrces  as  possible.  An  example  of  the  evil  of  this  is  shown  in 
the  author's  statement  that  diarrhoea  exists  in  but  a  small  number 
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of  cases  of  enteric  fever.  There  is  also  in  many  places  a  somewhat 
unseemly  style.  For  instance,  in  speaking  of  *'  ambulant  enteric 
fever,"  and  the  importance  of  confining  to  their  rooms  all  cases 
until  recovery  be  complete,  the  author  writes — "  From  neglect  of 
this  precaution  some  may  be  said  to  have  walked  into  their 
graves.*'  Again,  having  described  the  signs  of  approaching  disso- 
lution, the  author  says  they  "clearly  indicate  the  fate  which  the 
*  vis  medicatrix  natures '  is  providing  for  the  victim." 

In  treating  of  the  utility  of  tracheotomy  in  diphtheria.  Dr. 
Collie  says — "The  writer's  success  in  tracheotomy  has  hitherto 
been  a  minus  quantity."  This  is,  probably,  only  an  example  of 
looseness  of  style,  as,  judging  by  the  context,  the  author  can  hardly 
mean  that  his  operations  increased  his  mortality. 

The  coloured  illustrations  in  the  book  are  by  no  means  as  highly 
finished,  or  as  true  to  nature,  as  was  to  be  desired. 


Manual  for  the  Physiological  Laboratory,  By  ViNCKNT  DoRMER 
Harris,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. ;  and  D'Arct  Power,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S. 
Fourth  Edition.  Illustrated.  London :  Bailli^re,  Tindall,  & 
Cox.     1888.     Pp.268. 

In  the  present  edition  this  well-known  handbook  is  in  many  ways 
improved.  The  same  general  arrangement  is  adhered  to,  the  book 
being  divided  into  three  parts,  dealing  respectively  with  Practical 
Histology,  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  Practical  Physiology ;  but 
the  second  part  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  new  matter  has 
been  added  to  the  other  two  parts. 

The  third  part  is  the  least  satisfactory,  the  arrangement  is  hap- 
hazard, and  the  descriptions  and  directions  are  incomplete. 

Chapter  I.  is  headed  "  Examination  of  the  Circulation  Micro- 
scopically ;"  but,  after  dealing  with  its  subject-matter,  it  goes  on  to 
describe  the  sphygmograph,  the  method  of  estimating  the  blood- 
pressure  in  a  rabbit,  the  stethoscope,  ophthalmoscope,  and  laryngo- 
scope. Chapter  II.  deals  with  Contractility  of  Muscle.  Chapter 
III.  is  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Frog's  Heart.  Chapter  IV.  (a  page 
and  a  third  long)  deals  with  the  Nervous  System.  A  thorough 
revision  of  Part  III.  would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  book. 

The  Appendix  contains  some  useful  notes  on  the  preservation  of 
Museum  Specimens.  There  is  a  fairly  copious  Index,  but  no  Table 
of  Contents. 
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Rupture  of  the  PerinoBum.  By  M.  J.  MoLONY,  L.R.C.P.,  &c. 
DubKn:  Fannin  &  Co.     1886.     8vo.    Pp.  63. 

The  subject  chosen  by  Mr.  Molony  is  undoubtedly  of  great  prac- 
tical importance,  not  only  from  the  frequency  of  the  accident  and 
the  misery  which  it  directly  entails,  but  also,  as  he  points  out, 
from  the  number  of  other  complaints  to  which  it  may  indirectly 
give  rise ;  though  in  this  direction  we  think  he  goes  rather  too  far 
when  he  includes  such  affections  as  parametritis  and  uterine  fibroids. 
All  will  agree  with  him  that  prevention  is  much  more  important 
than  cure,  but  we  very  much  doubt  **  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  various  procedures  devised  for  the  remedy  of  lacerated 
perinaeum  will  have  passed  into  the  great  storehouse  of  bygone 
surgery.**  We  also  disagree  with  him  as  to  the  frequency  of 
narrowing  of  the  pubic  arch,  which  is  a  rare  deformity,  and  not 
very  common,  as  he  states ;  and  we  further  think  that  fifty  cases 
was  a  very  excessive  number  in  which  to  have  resorted  to  manipu- 
lation of  the  head  because  of  this  supposed  deformity.  We  should 
also  advise  him  to  give  a  further  trial  to  what  is  known  in  Ger- 
many as  Sitgen's  method,  which  he  rejects  as  "  a  veritable  corus- 
cation of  obstetric  gymnastics,"  and  states  that  it  was  '^  described 
in  the  New  York  A/ecUcal  Record  in  June,  1885,  by  the  Vienna 
correspondent  of  that  Journal."  Kitgen,  however,  states  that  he 
found  a  complete  description  of  it  in  a  treatise  on  Midwifery  by 
Sir  Fielding  Ould,  published  in  1742.  When  Mr.  Molony  informs 
us  that  the  plan  of  digital  dilatation  has  yet  to  undergo  the  test  of 
general  practice,  we  sincerely  hope  that  he  is  mistaken. 

An  Abstract  of  Lectures  on  Lepra.  By  J.  L.  Bidenkap,  Physician 
to  the  Department  for  Skin  Diseases  at  the  Rigs-Hospital, 
Christiania.     1886.    Pp.  71. 

Db.  Bibekkap  is  well  known  as  an  authority  upon  leprosy,  and  in 
this  pamphlet  he  presents  us  with  a  succinct  epitome  of  the 
present  stat^  of  knowledge  regarding  this  terrible  malady.  He 
has  little  encouragement  to  offer  in  the  way  of  treatment ;  but,  as 
a  local  application,  thinks  he  has  had  the  best  results  from  chrysa- 
robin,  or  goa-powder,  applied  in  combination  with  an  adhesive 
plaster  {not  lead  plaster).  Five  coloured  plates  accompany  the 
text,  illustrating  the  external  appearances  and  histological  charac- 
ters of  the  disease. 


PART  III. 
HALF-YEARLY    REPORTS. 


REPORT  ON  OPHTHALMIC  SURGERY. 

By  Arthur  H.  Benson,  M.A.,  F.R.C.S.I. ;  Ophthalmic  and  Aural 
Surgeon  to  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital;  Assistant-Surgeon 
to  St.  Mark's  Ophthalmic  Hospital;  Examiner  in  Ophthalmic 
Surgery  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

ACTION  OF  DRUGS. 

A  SERIES  of  lectures  on  the  Intra-Ocular  Muscles  of  Mammals 
and  Birds  has  been  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
England,  by  Mr.  Walter  H.  Jessop  {Oph.  Rev.,  Vol.  VL).  The 
action  of  various  myotics  and  mydriatics,  singly  and  in  combination, 
forms  a  feature  in  these  lectures  and  deserves  our  attention.  From 
a  very  large  number  of  experiments  he  concludes  that  eserin  acts 
on  the  intra-ocular  muscles,  as  on  the  unstriped  muscle  of  other 
parts,  by  stimulating  directly  the  muscular  fibre. 

From  the  foregoing  experiments  he  found  that  atropin  acted  by 
paralysing  directly  the  unstriped  muscular  fibre ;  eserin  by  stimu- 
lating such  fibre ;  and  cocain  by  stimulating  the  endings  of  nerves 
relaxing  the  muscles. 

The  next  experiments  are  on  the  antagonism  and  combined 
actions  of  these  three  drugs  on  the  pupillary  muscle,  and  will  be 
found  to  corroborate  the  actions  given  above. 

Atrcpin  and  Eserin, — ^In  ordinary  atropin  mydriasis,  the  addi- 
tion of  eserin  reduces  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  but  if  the 
ad-maximum  atropin  mydriasis  be  induced,  eserin  ha^  no  effect. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  as  long  as  the  muscular  fibre  is  not  com- 
pletely paralysed  eserin  can  stimulate  it,  and  produce  myosis,  but 
when  complete  palsy  ensues  eserin  has  no  effect.  If  eserin  and 
atropm  be  used  together  myosis  ensues  first,  and  is  afterwards 
followed  by  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Atropin  always  overcomes 
eserin  myosis  if  used  long  enough. 
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Atropin  and  Coeafn. — Cocaui  mydriasis  is  not  increased  by 
atropin,  bnt  the  pnpil  no  longer  acts  to  light  and  accommodation. 
Atropin  mydriasis  is  nsnally  increased  by  cocam,  but,  in  rare 
exceptions,  where  the  ad-maximum  atropin  dilatation  has  been 
produced,  the  addition  of  cocain  has  no  effect. 

Coeatn  and  Eserin. — ^Full  eserin  myosis  is  never  overcome  by 
cocain.  Eserin  always  reduces  cocain  mydriasis.  The  mixture 
of  cocun  and  eserin  (2  per  cent,  solution  of  each)  in  the  pro- 
portion of  twenty-six  of  cocain  to  one  of  eserin  produces  no  chimge 
in  the  pupiL 

Of  the  mydriatics  belonging  to  the  same  group  as  atropin, 
viz.,  homatropin,  daturin,  duboisin,  hyoscyamin,  hyoscin,  gelse- 
min,  and  scopolein,  the  physiological  action  is  the  same,  and  they 
differ  simply  in  the  intensify  of  their  effects.  The  most  important 
of  them  are  homatropin  and  hyoscin. 

Homatropin  is  the  most  frequently  used,  and  its  action  is  quicker, 
weaker,  and  less  lasting  than  atropin. 

Hyoscin  is  the  strongest  and  quickest  in  its  action,  but  though 
clinically  very  useful,  it  is  dangerous  in  cases  predisposing  to 
glancoma,  as  eserin  has  no  effect  on  the  mydriasis  induced. 

The  other  myotics,  pilocarpin,  nicotin,  and  muscarin,  act  on 
the  unstriped  muscular  fibre  of  the  intra-ocular  muscles  as  eserin 
by  stimulating  it,  and  thus  inducing  contraction. 

Pilocarpin  is  a  much  weaker  drug  than  eserin,  and  the  ratio 
of  their  respective  strengths  on  the  pupil  may  be  estimated  by  their 
behaviour  with  cocain,  when  eserin  is  found  to  be  seven  times 
stronger  than  pilocarpin.  Pilocarpin  has  no  effect  on  the  atro- 
pinised  pupiL 

Muscarin  acts  more  energetically  on  the  ciliary  muscle  than  on 
the  pupillaiy. 

OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Weeks  {N.  Y.  Med.  Sec.)  considers  that  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  is  one  of  the  most  productive  causes  of  blindness.  By 
far  the  majority,  and  all  the  severer  forms  of  ophthalmia  neona- 
toram,  are  due  to  the  presence  of  the  gonococcus.  The  disease  is 
contracted  during  or  shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  Proper 
prophylactic  measures  may  prevent  its  occurrence.  Of^thafania 
neonatorum  and  gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis  in  the  adult  are  very 
variable  in  the  degree  of  severity.  Both  forms  of  the  disease  may 
be  controlled  in  any  of  their  stages  by  proper  treatment. 
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CATARACT  EXTRACTION. 


At  the  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Ophthal*- 
mological  Society,  in  July,  1887,  Dr.  H.  Knapp  reported  a  series 
of  one  thousand  cataract  extractions.  The  results  were  given 
for  each  series  of  one  or  two  hundred  as  follows  {Opht/u  Itev., 
Vol.  VI.):— 


Iniidreds 

Good 

Moderate 

FAUnres  dne 
to  Soppnntioii 

Otbc 

First 

70 

- 

22    - 

-    3    - 

-    5 

Second      - 

86 

- 

12    - 

-    2    - 

-    0 

Third        -        - 

86 

- 

9    - 

-    3    - 

-    2 

Fourth  and  fifth 

81 

- 

^- 

-    8i- 

-    3 

Sixth 

89 

- 

1  - 

-    8    - 

-    2 

Seventh    - 

88 

- 

7     - 

-    2    - 

-    3 

Eighth      - 
Ninth  and  tenth 

90 
90^ 

- 

8    - 
5i- 

-  1     - 

-  3    - 

-  1 

-  1 

In  the  first  series  the  section  was  made  far  back,  and  loss  of  vitreous 
was  frequent.  In  the  second  the  technique  was  considerably  im- 
proved. In  the  fourth  and  fifth  von  Graef e's  section  was  practised, 
and  a  piece  of  capsule  excised ;  and  great  care  was  taken  to  remove 
all  lens  substance  by  manipulations,  which  he  now  regarded  as 
bacteriologically  bad.  After  this  the  section  was  shifted  into  the 
peripheric  circular  section  of  Wecker.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth 
series  the  operation  was  done  with  antiseptic  precautions.  In  two 
cases  the  other  eye  had  been  lost  by  sympathy.  Suppuration  may 
commence  elsewhere  than  in  the  corneal  section.  Purulent  capsu- 
litis frequently  occurred  in  the  earlier  series.  He  was  convinced 
that  all  suppuration  was  connected  with  germ  life,  and  paid  tribute 
to  the  late  Prof.  Horner  for  his  share  in  introducing  antiseptic 
methods  in  ophthalmic  surgeiy. 

With  regard  to  iridectomy,  there  were  cases  in  which  it  was 
necessary,  and  others  in  which  it  was  best. 

GLAUCOMA. 

Mr.  Priestly  Smith,  Birmingham  {Oplith.  Rev.y  Vol.  VI.)  writes 
an  important  article  on  the  Shallow  Anterior  Chamber  of  Primary 
Glaucoma.  An  advance  of  the  lens  and  iris  towards  the  cornea 
usually  accompanies  the  onset  of  high  tension.  Any  hypothesis, 
therefore,  which  professes  to  explain  the  increase  of  tension,  whether 
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by  hypersecretion,  or  by  nndue  retention,  mnst  explain  the  fact 
that  the  vitreous  chamber  appears  to  enlarge  at  the  expense  of  the 
aeneous  chamber. 

In  answer  to  the  question — Why  does  the  lens  move  forward  when 
the  intra-ocular  pressure  arises  1  he  shows  that  **  an  advance  of  the 
lens  is  the  natoral  consequence  of  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  interior  of  the  eye,"  and  that  "  under  certain  predis- 
posing conditions  an  advance  of  the  lens  may  involve  an  attack  of 
glaucoma." 

The  course  of  events  may  be  pictured  thus : — The  vessels  of  the 
uveal  tract  are  overfilled ;  the  ciliary  processes  swell  up ;  a  part  of 
the  aqueous  is  expelled  and  the  lens  advances ;  the  angle  of  the 
chamber  is  compressed*  From  this  moment  the  intra-ocular  pres- 
sure rises  rapidly,  and  the  obstruction  at  the  outlet  intensifies  itself. 
The  increased  pressure  within  the  eye  embarrasses  the  escape  of 
venous  blood  still  further  and  aggravates  the  swelling  of  the  pro- 
cesses; the  engorgement  increases,  the  lens  is  driven  forward  still 
more  forcibly  until  not  an  atom  mor^  of  the  aqueous  can  be  forced 
throogh  the  closed  outlet;  a  shallow  but  firmly  locked  anterior 
chamber  remains.  The  internal  circulation  of  the  eye  is  strangu- 
lated because  the  normal  process  of  compensation  by  the  aqueous 
is  arrested.  The  external  vessels  dilate,  and  serum  escapes  in  the 
directions  of  least  resistance.     This  is  acute  glaucoma. 

**The  foregoing  description  of  acute  glaucoma  involves  a  con- 
ception wliich,  so  far  at  least  as  I  am  concerned,  is  new.  The  high 
tension  depends  more  upon  an  excess  of  blood  in  the  eye,  than  upon 
an  excess  of  the  intraocular  fluid.  We  see  evidence  of  this  fact  in 
the  free  escape  of  blood  which  commonly  accompanies  an  iridec- 
tomy for  acute  glaucoma. 

"A  shallow  anterior  chamber  is  less  characteristic  of  the  chronic 
non-congestive  type  of  glaucoma  than  of  the  acute  congestive. 
This  of  itself  indicates  the  close  connection  of  the  symptom  with 
vascular  disturbance.  I  imagine  that  glaucoma  fulminans  is  the 
expression  of  a  maximal  obstruction  of  the  circulation,  glnucoma 
rimplex  of  a  minimal,  the  conditions  of  the  eye  which  predispose 
to  the  disease  being  similar  in  the  two  cases." 

Dr.  J.  Jacobson  gives  a  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of 
Glaucoma  (von  Graefe's  Arch,  f  Ophth.,  Vol.  XXXII.,  3,  p.  96), 
in  which  he  defends  von  Graefe's  definition  of  the  nature  of 
glaucoma,  as  consisting  in  an  increase  in  the  intra-ocular  pressure, 
combined  with  a  disturbance  of  function  of  the  retina  and  optic 
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nerve  (excavation  and  ambljopia);  and  concludes  that  primary 
siniple  glaucoma  is  the  result  of  a  gradually  diminished  velocity  in 
the  chorioidal  circulation,  combined  with  the  secretion  of  a  liquid  of 
the  same  optical  value  into  the  vitreous,  thus  causing  the  increase 
in  pressure. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Ptout  and  Dr.  D.  Webster  {Tram.  Amer.  Ophth.  &<?., 
1886)  have  performed  Badal's  operation — ^i.«.,  laceration  of  the 
inf ratrochlear  nerve  for  the  relief  of  glaucoma.  They  think  the 
operation  deserving  of  trial,  especially  in  cases  unfit  for  operation 
on  the  eyeball.  It  cannot  make  matters  worse  as  to  the  eyes,  and 
the  relief  from  pain,  even  if  temporary,  is  worth  procuring  at  the 
cost  of  so  slight  an  operation.  In  Webster's  case  the  operation 
seems  to  have  done  positive  and  permanent  good. 

ALBUMINUBIC  RETINITIS. 

Duke  Carl  Theodor  of  Bavaria  has  published  a  Contribution  to  the 
Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Eye  inKidney  Diseases.  He  found  that 
the  principal  typical  condition  in  the  early  stages  is  an  inflammatory 
process  more  or  less  marked  in  all  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye.  The 
main  changes  are  therefore  found  in  the  chorioid,  as  the  products  of 
inflammation  are  observable,  not  only  in  the  stratum  of  the  blood- 
vessels, but  also  diffusely  spread  through  the  membrane  itself, 
while  the  degenerative  changes  are  principally  localised  in  the 
papilla  and  retina.  The  predilection  of  the  disease  for  these  two 
membranes  may  be  due  (1)  to  the  existence  of  a  closed  system  of 
capillaries  in  the  chorioid,  and  (2)  to  the  fact  that  the  retinal  blood- 
vessels are  in  a  certain  sense  terminal  arteries.  The  author  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  arteriitic  process  begins  in  the  outer 
layer  of  blood-vessels  {Arch,  of  OphiJi.^  Vol.  XVL). 

Dr.  C.  S.  Bull,  in  Amer.  Ophth.  Soe.  TVans.,  1886,  gives  an  analysis 
of  103  cases  of  exudative  neuro-retinitis  associated  with  chronic 
Brighfs  disease. 

In  56  cases  of  Bull  (575)  the  duration  of  the  renal  disease  was 
unknown.  In  47  it  was  varied  from  6  months  to  several  years. 
The  two  sexes  were  affected  about  equally.  The  ages  varied  from 
5  to  78  years.  V  ranged  from  |§  to  zero.  In  all  both  eyes  were 
affected  sooner  or  later.  The  retina  alone  was  affected  in  80  cases, 
both  optic  nerve  and  retina  in  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Hs^mor- 
rhage  in  both  eyes  was  noted  in  46  cases,  in  the  right  eye  alone  in 
11 ;  in  the  left  alone  in  12 ;  in  34  there  were  none.  There  was 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  without  valvular  disease  in 
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79  cases;  with,  valvalar  disease,  16.  Cardiac  disease  dereloped 
while  the  patient  was  under  observation  in  5  cases.  Of  the  86 
who  died,  57  died  in  the  first  year ;  18  within  the  second ;  6  within 
the  third ;  4  within  the  fourth,  and  1  within  the  sixth. 

Ealea  has  reported  a  case  supposed  to  be  one  of  serere  albumi- 
nmic  retinitis  in  one  eye  only  {TranB.  Ojphth.  See.  U.  -Kl,  VoL  V., 
pi  126). 

OCUIiAB  SYMPTOMS  IN  EPILEPSY. 

Dr.  Schleich  {Zeh.  klin.  MonaUbL,  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  469),  in  an 
article  on  *'  The  Eyes  of  the  Epileptics  at  the  Institute  Schloss 
Stetten,  in  Wurtemberg,"  gives  the  results  of  the  examination 
of  127  epileptics.  He  found  that  there  were  no  marked  changes 
in  the  fundus,  the  absence  of  optic  neuritis,  choked  disc,  and  well- 
defined  atrophy  being  especially  noticeable,  whilst  slight  deviations 
from  the  normal  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  absence  of 
congenital  anomalies  was  also  noteworthy,  as  well  as  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  hjpermetropia  and  strabismus,  and  the  absence  of 
paralysis  of  the  muscles. 

Dr.  Charles  Oliver  {Philadelphia  Med.  Times,  Feb.  5th,  1887) 
gives  *'  An  Analysis  of  the  Ocular  Symptoms  obtainable  in  Epilepsy 
in  the  Male  Adult."  The  clinical  material  for  these. observations 
was  obtained  at  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Norristown, 
Pennsylvania.  Fifty  cases  were  examined.  His  observations  and 
conclusions  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Direct  vision  for  form,  as  a  rule,  normal  in  both  emmetropia 
and  corrected  ametropia. 

2.  Accommodative  action  normal  in  due  proportion  to  age  and 
refractive  error. 

3.  Visual  fields  for  form  and  colour  reduced  to  one-third  to  one- 
twentieth  of  normal  areas. 

4.  Visual  fields  for  form  and  colour  regularly  diminished,  without 
any  indentations  or  scotomata. 

5.  Order  of  colouivfields  follows  the  regular  physiological 
sequence,  without  transposition  or  reversion. 

6.  Subnormal  colour-perception  to  a  sUght  extent,  as  evidenced 
by  faulty  selection  of  delicate  tints  and  shades  containing  low  per- 
centages of  green  and  red. 

7.  Pupils,  as  a  rule,  equal  in  size  and  alike  in  shape. 

8.  Irides  freely  and  equally  mobile  to  light-stimulus,  accommo- 
dation, and  convergence. 
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9.  Extra-ocular  motion  intact  in  all  directions.  The  presence 
of  insufficiency  of  the  intemi  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  readily 
explained  by  association  with  existing  H-f-Afa,  and  probably  has  no 
relation  to  the  epileptic  condition. 

10.  Optic  disk  superficially  over-capillary,  with  a  decided  gray- 
ness  in  its  deeper  layers,  showing  a  low  grade  of  incipient  optic- 
nerve  degeneration. 

11.  Scleral  ring  rather  more  sharply  cut  and  broader,  especially 
to  the  temporal  side  of  the  disk,  than  in  the  healthy  eye;  this  being 
probably  due  to  a  slight  shrinkage  of  lowered  nerve-tissue. 

12.  Fibre-layer  of  retina  increased  in  thickness,  as  evidenced  by 
dense  and  coarse  massings  of  striation  extending  in  all  directions 
from  the  disk,  these  being  more  particularly  marked  in  the  superior 
and  inferior  portions  of  the  eye-ground,  even  hiding  the  edges  of 
the  disk  itself  in  many  instances. 

13.  Retinal  vessels  large  in  size  and  carrying  rather  dark-coloured 
blood,  this  being  more  pronounced  than  usual  with  the  veins. 

14.  Retinal  veins  exceedingly  tortuous,  and  in  a  few  instances 
pulsating. 

15.  Retinal  arteries  frequently  wavy  and  sometimes  tortuous, 
especally  the  temporal  and  macular  twigs. 

16.  Retinal  lymph-channels  visible  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
particularly  seen  along  the  larger  vascular  distributions  and  at  the 
vessel-entrance  as  glistening  and  yellowish-white  opacities. 

17.  No  other  visible  changes  of  any  significance  throughout  the 
eye-ground  except  a  granular  condition  of  the  chorioid  in  the 
macular  region. 

As  was  to  be  expected  among  this  class  of  patients,  many  of  the 
subjective  signs  were  negative;  but,  withal,  sufficient  data  have 
been  produced  to  warrant  proper  conclusions  in  this  direction.  The 
results  obtained  from  the  study  made  of  the  visible  ocular  changes 
are  of  special  value,  and  may  be  cited  as  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  useful  in  diagnosis. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  eye-ground  seen  in  the  cases  he  has 
studied — those  of  long-standing  attacks  of  frequent  occurrence — 
are  most  probably  explained  by  the  presumption  that  every  convul- 
sive discharge  leaves  an  additional  pathological  condition,  by  which 
the  objective  appearances  of  a  low  and  chronic  form  of  retinitis 
and  perivasculitis,  associated  with  dirty  red-grey  degeneration  of 
the  optic  nerve,  are  at  last  established  as  the  visible  living  results 
of  a  similar  process  which  has  been  taking  place  witliin  the  intra- 
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cranial  substance,  and  which  may  be  readily  seen  post  mortem  by 
careful  microscopic  examination. 

09  THfi  UNEQUAIi  WmTH  OF  THB  PUPIL  IN  INTERNAL  DISEilSES. 

Dr.  F.  Pastematzky,  from  observations  made  at  the  clinic  for 
diagnosis  and  general  therapeutics  of  ProL  Ischndnowsky  {Arch. 
Ophth.j  VoL  XVL,  No.  8),  gives  the  following : — He  generally 
found  unequal  width  of  the  pupils  in  those  constitutional  diseases  in 
^ch  there  is  a  distinct  anatomical  lesion,  generally  on  one  side 
only  (croupous  pneumonia,  pleuritis,  renal  colic,  affections  of  the 
heart  and  liver).  The  various  diseases  may  be  ranged  as  follows, 
as  regards  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  this  symptom : — 

In  croupous  pneumonia,  inequality  of  the 

pupils  occurs  in       -  -  -  85  per  cent,  of  all  cases. 

In  heart-disease  and*aneurysm  of  the  aorta  61  „  „ 

In  pleurisy          -            -            -            -  52  „  „ 

In  catarrhal  clu'onicjpneumonia  -            -  38  „  „ 

In  acute  rheumatism  of  the  joints           -  25  „  „ 

In  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  passages     -  25  „  „ 

In  scurvy            «            -            -            -  16  „  „ 

In  typhus  fever  -             -            -             -  16  „  „ 

In  febris  recurrens          -            -             -  15  „  „ 

In  typhoid  fever              -            -             -  13  „  „ 

In  croupous  pneumonia  the  pupil  of  the  affected  side  is  larger  in 
the  beginning  of  the  process ;  the  maximum  of  dilatation  is  reached 
at  the  height  of  the  disease.  Shortly  before  the  crisis,  and  during 
the  latter,  the  pupils  become  equally  wide,  whUe  during  convales- 
cence the  pupil  of  the  affected  side  becomes  smaller.  The  author 
believes  that  the  inequality  of  the  pupils  in  internal  disease  is  a 
reflex  phenomenon  in  close  connection  with  the  process  of  disease, 
the  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

CHANOES  OF  THE  FIELD   OF  VISION  IN  MENSTRUATION. 

Dr.  L.  O.  Finkelstein  {0.  R,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  323)  has  studied  the 
functional  activity  of  the  eye  during  menstruation  in  twenty  healthy 
women,  aged  from  nineteen  to  thirty-three.  From  this  group  of 
observations  the  following  deductions  may  be  drawn : — 1.  During 
the  menstrual  period  therei  takes  place  a  concentric  narrowing  of 
the  field  of  vision.  2.  The  phenomenon  makes  its  appearance  one, 
two,  or  three  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  haemorrhage,  reaches 
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its  greatest  intensity  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  menstmatioD, 
and  then  gradually  disappears  about  the  seventh  or  eigthth  day  of 
the  period.  3.  The  narrowing  varies  in  degree  in  individual  cases. 
In  general,  it  is  more  pronounced  in  liiose  women  whose  menstmar 
tion  is  associated  with  malaise,  headache,  cardiac  palpitation,  and 
other  nervous  symptoms,  as  well  as  in  those  who  lose  large  quantities 
of  blood.  4.  Not  only  the  field  of  vision  for  white,  but  also  the 
visual  fields  for  green,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  undergo  a  regular 
diminution.  5.  Perversion  of  perception  of  green  (which  is  then 
seen  yellow)  is  observed  fairly  often  (in  twenty  per  cent.),  the 
phenomenon  disappearing  simultaneously  with  the  contraction  of 
the  fields.  6.  The  central  vision  becomes  impaired  but  slightly,  to 
rapidly  return  to  the  standard  after  the  catamenia.  7.  Befraction 
remains  intact. 


A  NEW  AKnsSPTIC. 

Professor  Cazeneuve  has,  by  passing  a  stream  of  chlorine  through  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  green  camphor,  produced  a  new  compound,  camphor 
chloride,  having  a  peculiar  smell,  and  occurring  in  white  crystalline 
masses.  Its  internal  use  produces  convulsive  effects,  resembling  those  of 
strychnin,  causing  also  a  slowing  of  the  pulse.  Externally  applied,  it 
acts  as  an  antiseptic,  equal  in  power  to  iodoform  without  possessing  its 
unpleasant  smell.  On  the  microbe  of  osteomyelitis,  the  virus  of  gangrene, 
of  charbon,  and  on  bone  abscesses  of  tuberculous  origin,  its  effects  are 
most  marked  and  valuable.  Applied  to  fresh  wounds  it  rarely  causes 
pain,  but  pain  follows  its  application  to  inflamed  wounds.  For  indolent 
ulcers  it  forms  a  useful  dressing. — St.  Louts  MediccU  and  SvrgiecdJoumaL 

LIOATURS  OF  THE  VERTEBRAL  ABTERT. 

Dr.  Chribtiak  Stenyer,  of  Chicago,  records  a  case  of  successful  ligature 
of  the  vertebral  artery,  where  it  winds  round  the  atlas,  for  traumatic 
aneurysm.  The  artery  was  unusually  large,  **  nearly  as  large  as  the 
internal  carotid,"  and  the  loss  of  blood  was  so  great  as  to  necessitate 
whiskey  injections  and  the  transfusion  of  blood  to  the  extent  of  eight 
ounces,  llie  author  states  that:  ''The  case  is  the  first  in  which  verte- 
bral artery  ligation  has  been  successfully  performed  between  the  occiput 
and  axis,  and  the  fifth  in  which  vertebral  artery  ligation  for  a  wound 
involving  a  traumatic  aneurysm  of  the  vertebral  artery  has  resulted  in 
recovery."— ifedica/  Standard,  March,  1887. 


PART  IV. 
MEDICAL  MISCELLANY. 


BeparUj  TransaetionSf  and  ScUntiJU  Intelligence. 


ROYAL   ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE  m  IRELAND. 

President — ^Robebt  M^Domneix,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Oeneral  Secretary — ^W.  Thomson,  M.D. 


SURGICAL   SECTION. 

President — ^A.  H.  CoRLETy  M.D.,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 

Surgeons  in  Ireland. 
Sectional  Secretary— Mr.  W.  Thornley  Stoker. 

Friday,  November  11, 1887. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  Presidents  Address. 

The  President  delivered  an  Inaugural  Address,  ondining  the  history 
of  surgery  for  the  past  fifty  years. 

Trq>hining  in  Brain  Disease. 

Hr.  J.  Daixas  Pratt  read  a  paper  on  a  case  of  mastoid  disease  with 
&diarge  of  pns  from  the  middle  ear,  in  which  he  had  successfully 
trephined.  [It  will  be  found  in  the  Number  of  this  Journal  for  Decem- 
ber, 1887,  Vol.  LXXXIV.,  page  i67.] 

Serious  Brain  St/mjstoms  foUomng  Pyoemia. 

Mr.  Matns,  of  Longford,  read  a  paper  on  serious  brain  symptoms 
following  pyaemia : — ^A.  B.,  aged  twenty-seven,  who  had  slight  scratch  on 
her  finger,  had  been  dressing  a  wound.  A  few  days  after  finger  got  sore ; 
glands  in  axilla  became  enlarged  and  inflamed.  These  symptoms  passed  off, 
but  after  some  days  the  throat  got  sore  and  abscess  formed  in  tonsil,  which 
was  opened,  when  a  quantity  of  pus  escaped.    Soon  after  this  the  parotid 
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gland  inflamed,  suppurated,  and  burst  into  external  ear,  through  which  pns 
freely  escaped.    After  sitting  at  open  window  in  a  draught,  paraljsis  of 
left  side  of  face  set  in,  which  was  cured  bj  counter-irritation  and  gal- 
vanism.    She  complained,  after  some  days,  of  severe  pain  in  right  side 
of  head,  and  was  very  irritable.     Gkve  anodynes,  which  had  very  little 
effect  in  relieving  pain  or  procuring  sleep.    Vision  of  right  eye  became 
impaired,  and  complained  of  tears  flowing  into  right  eye,  preventing  her 
seeing;  pupil  contracted.    After  a  drive  in  a  very  easy  carriage,  she 
became  more  irritable,  and  could  not  sleep.     Had  a  severe  rigor,  and 
declared  she  could  not  bear  the  pain  of  right  side  of  her  head.    Paralysis 
of  right  side  of  face ;  tmgling  of  left  arm,  and  dragged  left  leg ;  right  pupil 
dilated ;  misapplied  words.    For  some  days  the  symptoms  became  more 
marked.    Mr.  Fitzgibbon  trephined  left  mastoid,  but  on  removal   of 
bone  there  was  no  sign  of  pus.    For  several  days  all  bad  symptoms 
appeared  aggravated  ;  paralysis  well  marked ;  sphincters  were  paralysed. 
After  some  days  paralysis  passed  away,  but  was  succeeded  by  noisy 
delirium,  which  continued  for  several  weeks.     Counter-irritants  were 
applied  to  head.     Tonics,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  iron,  with  cod-liver 
oil,  were  given  internally.     Eventually  health  was  restored,  and  the 
mind  became  normal .    I  was  unfavourable  to  the  trephining  of  the  mastoid, 
although  the  patient  had  had  in  early  life  otorrhoea  after  scarlatina,  but  the 
discharge  had  not  been  present  for  years,  and  as  during  that  time  she  had 
not  been  troubled  with  any  brain  symptoms,  I  saw  no  grounds  for  believing 
that  trephining  the  left  mastoid  would  benefit  the  case.     All  the  symp- 
toms pointed  to  brain  trouble  on  the  right  side,  probably  about  the 
fissure  of  Rolando.     Had  there  been  any  evidence  of  mastoid  trouble, 
such  as  Mr.  Wheeler  records  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  61,  of  the  Academy's  Transac- 
tions, I  would  not  have  been  so  opposed  to  the  operation. 

Mr.  Henry  Fitzgibbon  regretted  the  want  of  notice  of  Mr.  Mayne's 
paper  or  he  would  have  consulted  his  notes  of  the  case,  as  it  was  the 
subject  of  a  paper  which  he  himself  read  before  the  Academy  last 
Session ;  but  speaking  from  memory  as  to  the  condition  of  the  patient  at 
the  time  of  the  operation,  he  was  satisfied  the  disease  had  originated  from 
inflammatory  action  extending  from  the  left  mastoid  region.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  lady  had  had  otorrhoea  more  recently  than  Mr.  Mayne 
mentioned.  At  any  rate,  her  state  appeared  to  Mr.  Wheeler  and  himself 
to  be  perfectly  hopeless,  except,  as  the  only  chance  of  recovery,  by  giving 
relief  to  some  pent-up  intracranial  matter.  While  admitting  that  tre- 
phining the  mastoid  process  was  not  unequivocally  indicated,  all  he 
proposed  to  do  was  to  trephine  where  he  thought  trephining  would  give 
relief.  Although  immediately  after  the  operation  her  condition  became 
worse,  yet  within  four  days  he  saw  matter  welling  up  between  the  bone 
and  the  dura  mater.  Consequent  on  the  discharge  from  the  wound 
having  ceased,  and  the  patient  becoming  worse,  he  went  down  again, 
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and  Laving  scraped  away  granulations,  a  fresh  gosh  of  matter  caine  from 
between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone,  with  the  resnlt  that  the  patient 
got  relief  and  ultimately  reoorered* 

Mr.  Bennett  submitted  that  diagnosis  should. be  carried  forward  to  a 
gxeater  degree  of  certainty  than  was  at  present  attained  before  adopting 
Mr.  Pratt's  rule,  that  the  trephine  should  be  applied  in  almost  all  cases  of 
oionrhcBa  where  the  discharge  was  maintained  a  considerable  time  and 
did  not  yield  to  other  means.  There  were  undoubtedly  certain  cases  that 
ooold  and  should  be  relieved  by  trephining,  but  surgeons  familiar  with 
the  diseases  of  the  inner  ear,  and  the  petrous  bone  connected  with  it, 
knew  that,  while  there  were  many  agencies  of  inflammatory  action,  abscess 
was  a  rare  form  of  complication.  Moreover,  there  was  the  risk  of  per- 
foration into  the  great  lateral  sinus,  the  formation  of  a  thrombus,  and 
the  setting  up  of  pyaemic  action,  with  death  by  pyemia,  supervening  on 
otorrfaoea.  The  cases  that  could  be  relieved  were  those  of  intracranial 
suppuration,  but  these  occurred  much  more  rarely  than  the  implication 
of  the  anuses.  He  had  investigated  two  or  three  cases  in  which  the  path 
of  fatal  inflammation  proved  to  be  along  the  auditory  nerve  to  the  base 
of  the  brain. 

Mb.  Mtles  produced  a  skull  upon  which  he  had  marked  the  points 
Mr.  Wheeler  had  laid  down  for  trephining  the  mastoid,  with  the  result 
that  the  trephine  must  hit  the  anterior  edge  of  the  lateral  sinus,  aod  if 
the  pus  were  located,  not  in  the  mastoid  cells,  but  in  the  inner  ear,  it 
was  beyond  the  bounds  of  anatomical  possibility  that  the  trephine  could 
reach  it.  He  failed  to  see  why  the  operation  was  performed  in  the  case 
detailed  by  Mr.  Mayne  at  all.  The  only  indication  warranting  the 
operation  would  be  cerebral  pressure  or  the  development  of  intracranial 
suppuration.  In  Mr.  Mayne's  case  the  pus  was  said  to  be  between  the 
dura  mater  and  the  bone,  and  he  failed  to  see  how  trephining  as  indi- 
cated would  get  it  out. 

Mb.  Bbnson  observed  that,  as  regards  Mr.  Pratt's  treatment  by  injec- 
Uons,  all  aural  specialists  had  given  up  the  use  of  injections  or  washes 
in  chronic  otorrhoea,  and  the  dry  method  was  almost  entirely  adopted-^ 
namely,  insufflation  or  the  use  of  dry  powders. 

Mb.  Thomson  said  Mr.  Mayne's  case  raised  some  interesting  points,  as 
being  one  of  pyssmia.  The  lady,  from  Mr.  Mayne's  version,  seemed  to 
be  suffering  from  left  hemiplegia,  and  the  trephining  took  place  on  the 
left  mastoid  process,  or  in  that  region.  He  wished  to  know  from  Mr. 
Wheeler,  who  consented  to  the  operation,  why,  having  regard  to  the  locali- 
sation of  functions,  that  particular  position  was  selected ;  and  whether  he 
considered  that  the  removal  of  a  piece  of  bone  from  the  left  mastoid 
region  was  calculated  to  improve  hemiplegia  occurring  on  the  same  side  ? 
It  appeared  from  Mr.  Henry  Fitzgibbon's  statement  that  no  pus 
appeared  until  the  fourth  day,  when  it  was  manifest.    There  was  nothing 
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remarkable  in  that,  if  a  pieoe  of  bone  was  removed  and  tlie  ease 
allowed  to  go  on  for  four  dajs,  unless  tbe  wound  was  strictlj  aseptic,  it 
was  not  an  unlikely  condition  that  there  should  be  pus.  The  symptoms 
produced  by  pressure  were  explained  by  the  pus  pent  up  in  the  wound 
for  a  certain  time. 

Mb.  Whekueb  said :— 'Like  Dr.  Fitzgibbon,  I  must  express  my  regret 
that  Mr.  Mayne,  of  Longford,  did  not  consider  it  desirable  to  acquaint  Dr. 
Fitzgibbon  that  he  intended  bringing  forward  his  (Mr.  Mayne's)  views 
of  a  case  operated  on  sixteen  months  ago,  by  Dr.  Fitzgibbon,  and  which 
case  had  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Fitzgibbon  at  one  of  the  Academy  meet- 
ings in  the  early  months  of  this  year,  especially  if  his  object  was,  as  he 
stated,  to  elicit  discossion.     It  is  veiy  difficult  after  sixteen  months  to 
recall  in  a  moment  the  particular  condition  of  any  individaal  case  ;  but 
this  I  do  remember,  that  I  exunined  the  patient's  left  ear  with  the  aaaiat- 
ance  of  electric  light,  and  that  there  was  an  aperture  in  the  upper  part  of 
her  membrana  tympani,  and  that  within  a  very  short  time  there  had  been 
a  discharge  from  this  ear  which  suddenly  ceased,  and  that  after  this 
the  serious  symptoms  supervened.     The  lady  hi|d  facial  paralysis  on 
the  right  side,  which  he  believed  was  caused  by  the  irritation  of  the 
centre  of  the  seventh  nerve,  carried  from  the  left  side,  as  the  centres 
of  both  nerves  lie  close  together.     She  had  loss  of  power  of  her  lower 
lunbs.    I  saw  the  patient  only  twice — ^the  night  she  was  in  imminent 
danger,  when  I  recommended  the  operation,  and  to  which  Mr.  Mayne 
in  consultation  consented ;  the  second  occasion  being  some  months  after, 
when  the  lady  had  perfectly  recovered.      As  I  said  before,  it  was 
difficult  at  a  moment's  notice  to  recall  every  feature  of  a  case  operated 
on  sixteen  months  previously.    I  wish  to  congratulate  Dr.  Pratt  on 
the  case  that  he  has  just  recorded,  and  so  successfully  treated,  and 
also  to  thank  him  for  the  opportunity  he  gave  me  of  being  present 
at  the  operation.    There  was  one  point  of  special  interest  which  Dr. 
Pratt  mentioned — ^that  was  tbe  haemorrhage  during  the  operation,  and 
this,  I  believe,  either  proceeded  from  the  veins  known  as  the  veins 
of  Santorini,  or  might  be  from  the  sinus  jugularis  ^urins,  described 
by  Luschka.    Haemorrhage  from  these  sources  was  always  amenable  to 
pressure.    I  quite  concur  in  the  remark  that  the  trephine  should  not  be 
used  indiscriminately  for  the  cure  of  otorrhoea.     There  are  cases  which 
can  be  satisfactorily  treated  by  other  means.   But  I  consider  that,  in  cases 
of  prolonged  discharge,  passing  through  an  opening  in  the  membrane,  the 
operation  is  called  for ;  as  also  in  cases  associated  with  bone  disease,  and  in 
cases  where  cerebral  symptoms  supervene  from  continued  or  suppressed 
discharge.    There  is  no  axiom  more  true  than  that  spoken  by  Uie  late 
Sir  William  Wilde,  "that  as  long  as  a  discharge  from  the  ear  is  present 
we  can  never  know  how,  when,  or  where  it  may  terminate,  or  to  ifbaX  it 
may  lead."  It  is  quite  established  that  otorrhoea  often  leads  to  fatal  results 
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withoat  «Bj  caries  of  the  bone  ezistiiig,  which  fact  has  been  prored  by 
poit  mortem  examinations,  and  can  be  explained  only  by  considering  the 
analomical  relations,  for  the  membrane  lining  the  meatus  and  the  tym- 
panum is  in  the  same  rdation  to  the  temporal  bone  as  the  pericranium  to' 
tke  cnmial  bones ;  and  in  the  vessels  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  its  cellular 
spaees,  a  connection  exists  between  the  soft  portions  of  the  ear  and  the 
dora  mater  and  its  venoos  sinuses ;  and  in  these  sinuses,  and  the  small 
venous  vessels  connected  with  them,  which  ramify  in  the  spaces  of  the 
cranial  bones,  the  conditions  for  forming  blood  dots  are  niost  favourable, 
and  in  the  bony  spaces  which  encirde  the  tympanum  there  may  be  purulent 
masses  commencing  to  decompose.    Taking  into  consideration  the  com- 
pantive  frequency  with  which  a  slight  suppuration  from  the  ear,  and 
even  after  a  lengthened  time,  may  be  followed  by  sudden  death,  it  seems 
justifiable  to  resort  to  a  method  certain  to  cure  the  otorrhoea  and  antici- 
pate fatal  results.    In  cases  where  the  bone  is  diseased  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  operating  at  once,  as,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  morbid  conditions, 
ulceration  of  the  large  vessels  may  occur,  and  no  treatment  will  cure  it  but 
bone  drainage.     It  is  not  always  easy  to  discover  the  existence  of  carious 
bone;  the  character  of  the  pain,  which  is  unusually  severe,  may  be  an  indica- 
tion, and  its  sudden  appearance  and  frequent  recurrence  after  purulent 
secretion.    The  unpleasantness  of  the  odour  is  no  assistance ;  for,  should 
the  secretion  possess  materials  for  forming  fatty  acids,  the  odour  will  be 
ahnost  unbearable,  and  the  most  unpleasant  smell  of  all  is  in  the  discharge 
from  the  external  meatus,  where  sebum  and  cerumen  will  be  found.    The 
probe  is  a  dangerous  instrument,  and  even  in  experienced  hands  may 
inflict  injury ;  for  the  labyrinth  wall  is  very  thin  just  where  the  explorer 
^nU  place  the  probe,  and  very  slight  cause  may  injure  the  cochlea  or 
vestibule.    Examining  the  discharge  by  the  microscope  and  illumination 
^  probably  be  the  safest  way  to  determine  whether  the  bone  is  diseased 
or  sot    When  cerebral  symptoms  are  present  there  can  be  no  hesitation 
about  operating.     I  have  four  times  tapped  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe 
siicoessfnlly.     On  one  occasion  no  abscess  was  found,  although  the 
symptoms  all  pointed  to  such.    With  respect  to  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Myles,  had  a  person  less  ardent  in  his  work  made  similar  remarks  I 
think  I  would  not  notice  them,  as  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  favour- 
able Yeviews  accorded  to  me  by  the  Americans  and  Scotch.     Here,  Mr. 
President,  I  show  you  a  skull  containing  the  brain ;  I  performed  my 
operation  of  trephining  on  each  side.     On  one  side  I  have  pierced  the 
sphenoidal  lobe  vrith  a  probe ;  on  both  sides  you  can  observe  the  tym- 
panum and  mastoid  cells  are  open.    I  then  cut  the  head  off  of  the 
subject,  and  made  a  vertical  section  through  the  skull  and  brain.    I  have 
removed  on  one  side  the  cerebellum,  to  show  the  lateral  sinus  intact,     I 
shatt  be  lia{^y  to  demonstrate  this  to  Mr.  Myles  after  the  meeting,  and 
I  M  certain  that,  when  he  has  looked  at  this  preparation,  he  will 
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perform  the  operation  I  advocate  whenever  expedient  and  feel  no  dread 
of  wounding  the  lateral  sinus. 

Mr.  FsAifKS  said  the  impression  left  by  Mr.  Henry  Fitzgibbon's  paper 
was,  that  Mr.  Mayne's  case  was  probably  a  pyaemic  one,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  patient  should  be  trephined  on  the  left  any  more  than  on 
the  right  When  the  bone  was  removed  no  pus  welled  up,  but  a  certiun 
amount  of  haemorrhage  which  he  stopped  by  pressing  lint  into  the  wound. 
Hence  it  was  not  aseptic,  and  in  three  or  four  days  there  was  naturally 
plenty  of  pus,  which  had  been  generated  by  the  lint  or  some  microbe. 
Trephining  in  otorrhoea,  unless  there  were  well-marked  intracranial 
symptoms,  was  unsurgical.  The  surgical  procedure  was  to  trephine  the 
mastoid  process,  and  the  operator  should  know,  instead  of  making  a  chance 
shot,  whether  the  mischief  was  inside  or  outside  the  cranial  cavity ;  out- 
side it,  the  cranial  cavity  should  not  be  opened ;  if  inside,  the  cavity 
should  be  opened  in  the  least  dangerous  position.  He  entered  a  protest 
against  wholesale  trephining  of  the  mastoid  process.  Mr.  Mylea  had 
called  attention  to  a  skull  upon  which  he  showed  that  following  Mr. 
Wheeler's  method  would. open  the  lateral  sinus.  He,  too,  had  another 
skull  himself,  which  would  show  that  operating  in  the  same  place  the 
trephine  would  go  into  the  middle  of  the  lateral  sinus. 

Mb.  Pratt,  in  reply,  said  he  would  undertake  to  trephine. by  Mr. 
Wheeler's  method  the  skulls  referred  to  by  Mr.  Myles  and  Dr.  Franks, 
without  going  into  the  lateral  sinus  at  all  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  lateral  sinus  was  not  opened  in  any  of  the  cases  in  which  that  method 
was  adopted.  The  treatment  was  iodoform  and  boracic  acid ;  injections 
of  perchloride  of  mercury  and  boracic  acid.  He  disagreed  as  to  the 
desutibility  of  waiting  for  intracranial  symptoms,  believing  that  by  so 
waiting  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  would  die.  No  insurance  company  would 
grant  a  policy  whore  there  was  otorrhoea,  and  hence  the  disease  was 
looked  upon  as  more  serious  than  Dr.  Franks  thought  He  did  not 
regard  abscess  of  the  ear  as  a  rare  complication. 

Mr.  Matne  also  replied. — He  regretted  that  Mr.  Wheeler  and  Dr. 
Fitzgibbon  did  not  know  he  was  going  to  read  his  paper,  the  title  ef 
which  he  had  forwarded  to  the  Secretary ;  but  similarly  he  had  received 
no  intimation  in  reference  to  Dr.  Fitzgibbon's  intention  to  read  a  paper 
on  the  same  case,  and  he  would  not  have  known  it  was  his  case  had  it 
not  been  that  his  name  was  mentioned  in  the  report  published  in  the 
Medical  Press  and  Circular,  His  reason  for  bringing  forward  the  paper 
was  to  elicit  why,  with  the  symptoms  showing  pressure  on  the  right  side 
of  the  brain,  the  left  was  trephined.  He  consented  to  the  operation,  no 
doubt,  believing  the  girl  to  be  dying  at  the  time,  and  Dr.  Fitzgibbon 
and  Mr.  YHieeler  suggested  that  it  was  right  to  give  her  a  chance. 
He  suggested — why  not  trephine  on  the  right  side  where  the  symptoms 
were  indicated  ?    The  matter  was  laid  before  the  lady's  friends,  and  they 
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said,  by  nil  means  perform  any  operation  deemed  necessary.     On  the 
faith  of  Mr.  Wheeler^s  and  Dr.  Fiugibbon's  opinion  be  could  not  then 
withhold  his  concurrence. 
The  Section  adjoamed. 
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The  Peesidknt  in  the  Chair. 

A  Case  of  L^phadenoma. 
Dr.  W.  M.  A.  Wrioht  read  some  notes  on  a  case,  of  lymphadenoma 
occurring  in  a  girl  aged  twelve  and  a  half  years,  whose  family  history 
was  good  save  that  her  father  died  in  middle  age  from  hsemorrhage 
caused  by  some  chronic  and  very  painful  aifection  of  the  leg.  The 
child  was  quite  well  until  March,  1887,  when  her  cervical  glands  enlarged, 
and  she  got  a  cough  and  began  to  look  very  ill.  The  author  Faw  her  on 
April  26th,  and  found  her  suffering  from  diarrhoea,  her  temperature  103^ 
and  her  pulse  110.  She  was  very  ajosemic,  but  had  a  bright  malar  flush  ; 
her  anterior  cervical  glands  were  very  much  enlarged,  nodulated,  and  hard ; 
her  po9t-cervical,  axillary,  and  inguinal  glands  were  enlarged.  She  spoke 
only  in  a  whisper.  She  was  excessively  drowsy,  and  the  skin  over  her 
abdomep  was  very  dry  and  rough.  No  examination  of  the  bluod  was 
made. 

On  May  11th  the  pyaemia  was  unabated,  and  some  pigmentary  staining 
was  perceptible  in  the  sides  of  the  neck,  on  the  anterior  fold  of  the 
axilla,  and  on  the  front  of  the  abdomen  over  Poupart's  ligament. 

By  May  20th  the  staining  had  extended  in  the  neck,  in  the  thorax, 
and  over  the  whole  front  of  the  abdomen,  being  a  dark-brown  over  the 
clavicles,  on  the  axillary  folds,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen ; 
lighter  elsewhere.  No  sign  of  bronzing  in  face,  forearms,  hands  or  feet, 
nor  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  The  pigmentation  deepened 
in  colour  for  six  weeks,  and  then  remained  stationary  until  death,  which 
occurred  on  August  16th. 

After  some  remarks  on  the  various  points  of  interest  in  the  case,  Dr. 
Wnght  stated  that  he  found  no  remedy  of  any  use,  though  he  had  twice 
given  arsenic  until  marked  constitutional  s^rmptoms  were  produced. 
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Dr.  Grates  said  he  saw  Dr.  Wriorhfs  case,  and  the  glands,  though 
hard)  had  a  feeling  of  elasticity,  as  distinguished  from  the  dull  feeling  of 
the  ordinary  strumous  glands.     The  tonsils  were  slightly  enlarged. 

Dr.  a.  W.  Foot  observed  that,  while  Dr.  Wright's  case  appeared  to 
have  been  very  complicated,  it  was  unusual  to  Hud  ordinary  lymph- 
adenoma  pyrexial,  unless  complicated  with  tubercular  disease.  He  asked, 
however,  as  a  clinical  observation,  whether  Dr.  Wright  could  distinguish 
with  his  fingers  the  separation  of  the  glands.  In  benign  cases  the  sepa- 
ration was  perceptible  and  the  glands  shelled  out,  whereas  in  lymphosar- 
coma, which  was  essentially  malignant,  the  glands  were  fused,  capsuled 
and  all,  and  could  not  be  separated.  The  length  of  the  disease  and  the 
continuous  character  of  the  fever  suggested  the  inquiry  whether  there 
was  any  suspicion  of  enteric  complication  more  than  the  ordinary  mesen- 
teric implication. 

Dr.  Nixon  said  that  the  chief  interest  in  Dr.  Wright's  case  centred  in 
the  pigmentation  corresponding  to  what  was  found  in  Addison's  disease; 
and  this  was  explicable  in  two  ways-— either  in  the  course  of  the  disease 
the  cortical  portion  of  the  kidney  was  implicated,  with  subsequent  exten- 
sion to  the  medullary  portion,  or  there  arose  fi*om  the  intestinal  irritation 
present,  an  ascending  neuritis  which  implicated  the  solar  plexus,  and  in 
that  way  gave  rise  to  the  signs  of  Addison's  disease.  It  was  simply  an 
implication  of  that  portion  represented  by  the  medullary  part  of  the  supra- 
renal capsule.     He  believed  that  pyrexia  was  present  in  lymhadenoma. 

Dr.  Finnt  concurred  with  Dr.  Nixon  that  fever  seemed  to  be  one  of 
the  incidents  of  lymphadenoma.  In  1882  he  had  under  treatment  in  Sir 
Patrick  Dun's  hospital  a  case  in  which,  for  nine  weeks,  fever  was  more 
or  less  present,  and  a  fresh  elevation  of  fever  was  noticed  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  disease  in  each  gland.  Dr.  Wright's  patient  seemed  to  be 
suffering  more  from  debility  than  anything  else.  In  his  own  case  the 
great  loss  of  voice  was  not  present.  He  regarded  the  bronzing  of  the 
skin  in  Dr.  Wright's  case  as  a  feature  of  great  interest.  In  a  recent  case 
of  discoloration  of  the  skin  and  glandular  enlargement  which  he  saw, 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  glandular  enlargement  the  discoloration 
disappeared  also.  But  in  the  absence  of  bl post-motiem  examination  it  was 
impossible  to  do  more  than  theorise  as  to  the  cause  of  the  discoloration. 
Certain  discoloration s  occurred  in  pregnancy,  and  they  might  also  occur 
under  other  conditions,  of  which  about  as  little  or  as  much  was  known. 

Dr.  Walter  Smith  said  there  was  a  chaotic  state  of  confusion  in  the 
professional  mind  as  regards  lymphatic  diseases ;  but  clinically  the  only 
way  to  distinguish  between  leucocythaemia  and  lymphadenoma  consisted 
in  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood.  The  difficulty  still  existed 
as  to  why  certain  groups  of  the  lymphatic  glands  remained  enlarged  for 
years,  why  another  case  exhibited  a  generalised  outbreak  of  lymphatic 
tumours,  or  a  third  symptoms  of  malignant  cachexia.     On  the  whole. 
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taking  a  practical  view,  the  powerlessness  of  therapeutics  must  be  acknow- 
ledged. 

Mr.  Bboomfieu)  saggested  that  the  soprarenal  capsules  had  something 
to  do  with  the  metamorphoses  of  the  blood,  recalling  a  theorj  of  Dr. 
Charles  M'Munn,  formerly  of  Dublin,  as  to  the  agency  of  hsemoglobin 
and  h»matin. 

Dr.  Wright,  in  reply,  said  the  upper  glands  of  the  neck  from  ear  to 
ear  were  not  separable ;  though  they  felt  as  if  they  could  be  easily  isolated, 
on  deeper  pressure  they  were  fused  together.  However,  in  the  lower  part 
thej  were  perfectly  distinct.  At  6rst  he  thought  the  case  was  one  of 
enteric  fever.  The  spleen  was  very  slightly  enlarged,  but  the  stools 
were  not  typical,  and  there  were  no  other  symptoms.  As  to  pyrexia, 
Bristowe  and  Eustace  Smith  recorded  that  most  of  the  cases  died  from 
exliaustion  caused  by  pyrexia.  In  reference  to  the  bronzing  of  the  skin, 
in  the  absence  of  post-mortem  verificution,  he  could  only  guess  at  the 
cause,  and  he  was  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Nixon's  idea  that  there  was 
M>me  engorgement  of  the  lymphatic  elements  in  the  suprarenal  capsule, 
and  secondly,  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  cortical  poition. 

The  Fever  of  Over-exertion. 

Dr.  Knott  described  at  some  length  the  train  of  febrile  symptoms 
which  he  had  seen  in  some  cases  to  follow  severe  prolonged  exertion, 
especially  in  the  labouring  classes,  who  were  in  bad  training  for  much 
physical  strain.  When  neglected,  the  symptoms  of  low  fever  sometimes 
existed,  and  led,  after  a  year  or  more  of  lingering  disease,  to  an  ultimately 
fatal  result. 

The  author  traced  a  probable  connection  between  this  slow  fever  and 
Ihe  rheumatic  phenomena  which  sometimes  supervene  upon  a  neglected 
case  of  simple  continued  fever.  Excess  of  muscular  waste-products  were 
present  in  the  circulation  in  both  cases,  and  as  Dr.  Latham  had  explained, 
the  development  of  rheumatism  arose  from  the  action  of  uric  acid  on  the 
nerve  centres,  leading  in  special  cases  to  the  secondary  development  of  lactic 
acid  in  connection  with  muscular  metabolism ;  so  he  (Dr.  Knott)  would 
explain  the  train  of  symptoms  specially  described  in  this  communication 
to  the  permanent  overthrow  of  the  influence  of  the  thermo-taxic  nervous 
mechanism — resulting  from  the  prolongt;d  retention  iii  the  circulation  of 
the  products  of  excessive  muscular  waste. 

The  chemistry  of  muscular  change  was  considered  in  detail,  and  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  mechanisms  over  animal  heat  was  more  fully 
considered.  The  paper  concluded  with  some  suggestions  as  to  treatment. 
The  President  said  Mr.  Knott's  paper  not  only  dealt  with  the  peculiHr 
febrile  conditions  following  over-exertion,  but  went  to  the  root  of  the 
general  subject  of  pyrexia — (  n^  of  the  mo^t  important  practical  subjects 
that  could  be  brought  before  the  Academy. 
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Dr.  Nixon  asked,  assuming  Dr.  Knott  established  the  occarrenoe  of 
fever  as  a  result  of  over-exertion,  and  that  the  chemical  changes  indicated 
in  the  muscles  were  the  result  of  over-exertion,  why  was  not  fever  a 
constant  quantity  in  cases  of  over-exertion?  M.  Longet  stated  that, 
on  ascending  Mont  Blanc  to  a  height  of  4,300  metres,  there  was  no 
change  in  his  temperature,  and  only  a  slight  change  in  respiration; 
hut  on  ascending  300  metres  more  the  temperature  fell  considerably. 
Thus  here  was  an  instance  of  over-exertion  followed  not  by  an  increase 
of  temperature,  but  by  a  sensible  decrease.  No  doubt,  in  cases  where 
there  was  predisposition  to  feverishness,  over-exertion,  whether  mental 
or  physical,  would  be  apt  to  generate  a  condition  which  otherwise  might 
remain  quiescent.  Some  years  ago  Sir  James  Paget  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  very  slight  wound  might  be  followed  by  a  considerable 
amount  of  fever  if  the  patient  was  subjected  to  conditions  of  mental  or 
bodily  overstmin.  Hence  the  difficulty  in  recognising  over-exertion,  per 
M,  as  the  cause  of  feverishness.  The  condition  that  produced  a  peculiar 
kind  of  fever  in  connection  with  over-exertion  was  rheumatism.  Certain 
)>roducts  of  wear  and  tear  accumulate  in  the  blood,  producing  the  feverish 
phenomena  supposed  to  be  associated  with  lactic  acid  in  the  blood.  But 
whether  the  occurrence  of  a  special  form  of  fever  connected  with  an 
overtaxed  muscular  system  was  to  be  acknowledged  was  a  matter  of 
doubt. 

Dr.  Walter  Smfth,  while  recognising  the  extreme  importance  of 
physiological  chemistry,  regarded  the  increase  of  knowledge  at  present 
attained  as  confined  to  the  terminal  products  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
body.  Of  the  intermediate  or  transitional  stages  the  food  or  drug  went 
through  there  was  no  proof,  and  Latham's  chemical  formulae  could 
scarcely  be  ranked  higher  than  ingenious  speculations.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  fundamental  in  organic  chemistry  as  applied  to  physiolo*ry — 
namely,  the  extraordinary  stability  of  the  benzine  nucleus.  Not  a  8inu;le 
instance  was  known  of  any  aromatic  body  in  which  the  benzine  nucleus 
was  destroyed  in  its  passage  through  the  body.  How  difiPerent  was  it,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  the  fat  group,  which  underwent  combustion  and  oxi- 
dation, burning  pi-actically  in  the  same  way  as  a  candle.  The  important 
point  of  difference  was  that  the  inorganic  molecules  were  never  broken 
up,  whereas  the  organic  were  broken  up  and  burned  and  escaped  in  the 
urine  as  alkaline  carbonates,  and  therefore  fulfilled  different  functions 
from  the  inorganic.  The  urine  of  a  patient  could  not  be  rendered  acid 
by  the  mineral  acids.  He  suggested,  as  an  additional  factor  to  ovei- 
exertion,  that  some  of  Dr.  Knott's  cases  might  be  attributable  to  heat 
fever,  or  thermic  disturbance  set  up  or  contributed  to  by  exposure  to 
the  summer  heat,  as  well  as  the  efifccts  of  over-exertion. 

Dr.  John  Wm.  Moore  alluded  to  a  recent  American  theory  by  Dr. 
Flint,  that  pyrexia  or  the  development  of  feverishui^ss  depeuds  to  a  large 
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extent  on  the  derangement  of  the  animal  mechanism,  which  provides  for 
the  prodaction  of  water  in  the  sTStem.  He  was  surprised  at  the  term 
** simple  continued  fever"  being  used  in  connection  with  attacks  of 
pyrexia  running  a  long  course,  having  regard  to  the  fant  that  one  of  the 
sjnonvms  for  simple  continued  fever  was  ephemeral  fever. 

The  President  said  there  was  no  doubt  there  was  a  fever  which  took 
five  or  six  weeks  to  run  its  course,  and  yet  was  not  typhoid  or  enteric 
fever.  It  prevailed  from  time  to  time  in  Dublin.  Sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  ago  he  recorded  a  number  of  such  cases.  The  present  Registrar- 
General,  then  associated  with  Cork-street  Hospital,  and  therefore  having 
extensive  opportunities  of  judging,  was  at  issue  with  him  on  the  point; 
but  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  at  the  end  of  thirteen  years,  for  a 
pa)>t-marUm  examination  in  one  of  those  cases — that  of  a  girl — and  the 
Peyer*8  patches  were  as  healthy  as  ever,  so  that  it  was  perfectly  plain  she 
never  had  typhoid  fever.  Sometimes  pneumonia  was  developed  by  severe 
raoscular  exertion,  but  he  had  no  clinical  knowledge  of  the  illness  Dr. 
Knott  had  described. 

Dr.  Knott  replied. — ^He  believed  rather  in  Latham's  formulas  than  in 
the  American  theory,  which,  however,  was  very  ingenious. 

The  Section  adjourned. 


IMMEDIATE   CURE  OF   WHOOPINO-GOUGH. 

Dr.  Mohn  reports  seven  cases  of  whooping-cough,  cured  by  the  simple 
process  of  fumigating  the  patient's  room,  bedding,  Ac,  with  sulphurous 
acid.  The  following  {Medical  Record)  i.9  the  plan  : — "  in  the  morning  the 
patient  is  clothed  only  in  linen,  and  taken  out  of  the  bedroom.  In  the 
bedroom  are  left  the  bedding,  linen,  cl<>ihe}>,  playthings,  and  everything 
that  cannot  be  wa^ihed.  Tlieu  sulphur  is  burned  in  tiie  proportion  of 
twenty-five  grammes  to  every  cubic  metre  of  space  in  the  apartment. 
After  five  hours  the  room  is  aired.  In  the  evening  the  patient  sleeps  in 
a  perfectly  pure  atmosphere,  and  in  the  morning  he  is  cured." — SL  Lout^ 
Medical  and  Surgioal  Journal* 

POTASSIUM   PERMANGANATE   IN   AMENORRH<EA. 

Dr.  Marshall,  of  San  Francisco,  after  employing  this  drug  in  fifty  cnl^es 
of  amenorrhoea,  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions: — 1.  The  per- 
manganate acts  satisfactorily  in  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  ^selected 
cayes."  2.  It  should  be  administered  one  or  two  hours  after  eating.  The 
dii>agreeable  action  on  the  stomach  may  be  relieved  by  combining  it  with 
the  following: — Oxalate  of  cerium,  1  grain;  hydrochlorate  of  cocaSu, 
1-6  grain  ;  subnitrate  of  biHmuth,  5  grains;  powdered  ipecac,  1-60  grain. 
The  writer  also  states  that  this  drug  has  a  marked  tonic  efiect,  and 
generally  causes  mental  exhilaration,—  Canadian  FrcuUtioner. 
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Vital  Statistics 

For  four  Weeks  ending  Saturday^  December  3,  1887, 

The  deaths  registered  in  each  of  the  four  weeks  in  the  sixteen 
principal  Town  Districts  of  Ireland,  alphabetically  arranged,  corre- 
sponded to  the  following  annual  rates  per  1,000 : — 


Weeks  ending 

Weeks  endlDK 

TOWVB 

Not. 
13. 

Nov. 
19. 

Not. 
28. 

Doc. 
8. 

1 

Towm 

Not. 
18. 

Not. 

Not. 
26. 

Dec. 

a. 

Aimagh  - 

10-8 

810 

207 

6-2 

Limerick    - 

13  5 

16-2 

21-8 

16-2 

Belfwt   - 

22-8 

28-8 

29  0 

860  ' 

Liibum 

14-5 

19-8 

00 

24-2 

Cork       . 

28-6 

12-8 

26-6 

221 

Ijondonderry 

21-4 

28-5 

19-6 

25-0 

Drogheda 

8-6 

8-6 

38-8 

29-6 

Lurgan 

48-2 

20-5 

80-8 

80-8 

Dnblin    - 

81-8 

840 

82-6 

84-7 

Newry 

10-6 

211 

70 

42-1 

Dimdalk. 

17-0 

181 

17-6 

26-2 

Sligo 

241 

4-8 

28-9 

19-2 

Galwaj  . 

28*5 

10-1 

28-5 

23-5 

Waterford  - 

18-5 

25-5 

2:-5 

25-5 

Kilkennj 

8-5 

29-6 

29-6 

881 

Wexford     - 

12-8 

12-8 

12-8 

88-5 

In  the  week  ending  Saturday,  November  12,  the  mortality  in  twenty- 
eight  large  English  towns,  including  London  (in  which  the  rate  waa 
19*2),  was  equal  to  an  average  annual  death-rate  of  20*0  per  1,000 
persons  living.  In  Glasgow  the  rate  was  22*1 ;  and  in  Edinburgh  it 
was  16*5. 

The  average  annual  death-rate  represented  by  the  deaths  registered 
during  the  week  in  the  sixteen  principal  town  districts  of  Ireland  waa 
25*8  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

The  deaths  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  in  the  sixteen  districts 
were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  4*6  per  1,000,  the  rates  varying  from  0*0 
in  nine  of  the  districts  to  8*6  in  Wexford — the  3  deaths  from  all  causes 
registered  in  that  district  comprising  2  from  measles.  Among  the  96 
deaths  from  all  causes  registered  in  Belfast  are  7  from  me«sleS|  3  front 
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8carlatin:\,  1  from  typhus,  5  from  whooping-cough,  2  from  diphtherial 
1  from  simple  continued  fever,  and  3  from  diarrhoea.  The  44  deaths  in 
Cork  comprise  1  from  tjphus,  1  from  enteric  ferer,  and  2  from  diarrhoea ; 
and  the  8  deaths  in  Waterford  comprise  2  from  whooping-cough. 

In  the  Dublin  Registration  District  the  births  registered  during  the 
week  amounted  to  160 — 76  boys  and  82  girls — ^and  the  deaths  to  217— > 
93  males  and  124  females. 

The  deaths  represent  an  annual  rate  of  mortality  of  82  0  in  every 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population;  omitting  the  deaths  of  persons 
admitted  into  public  institutions  from  localities  outside  the  district,  the 
rate  was  31-3  per  1,000. 

Fifty  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  registered,  being  1  over 
the  number  for  the  preceding  week,  and  24  over  the  average  for  the 
forty-fifth  week  of  the  last  ten  years.  They  comprise  1  from  small- 
pox— ^that  of  an  infant  six  months  old  who  died  in  Cork-street  Hospital, 
and  with  regard  to  whom  the  Registrar's  return  affords  no  information 
respecting  vaccination — 10  from  measles,  20  from  scarlet  fever  (scarla- 
tina), 5  from  whooping-cough,  3  from  enteric  fever,  3  from  diarrhoea, 
3  from  dysentery,  1  from  erysipelas,  &c. 

At  the  close  of  the  preceding  week  there  was  1  case  of  small-pox  in 
hospital ;  2  cases  of  the  disease  were  admitted  during  the  week,  and  1 
patient  died,  leaving  two  as  the  number  in  hospital  on  Saturday. 

Twenty-eight  cases  of  scarlatina  were  admitted  during  the  week, 
being  3  under  the  admissions  for  the  preceding  week ;  1 4  patients  were 
discharged,  5  died,  and  95  remained  under  treatment  on  Saturday,  being 
9  over  the  number  in  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  week. 

Kine  cases  of  measles,  4  of  typhus,  and  2  of  enteric  fever  were  admitted, 
against  17,  2,  and  6  respectively  for  the  preceding  week;  28  cases  of 
measles,  9  of  typhus,  and  36  of  enteric  fever  remained  under  treatment 
in  hospital  on  Saturday,  November  12. 

Forty-seven  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  were  regis- 
tered, being  9  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  corresponding  week  of  the 
last  ten  years,  and  3  over  the  number  for  the  week  ended  November  5w 
They  comprise  29  from  bronchitis,  6  from  pneumonia  or  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  and  2  from  croup. 


In  the  week  ending  Saturday,  November  19,  the  mortality  in  twenty- 
eight  large  English  towns,  including  London  (in  which  the  rate  was 
20-3),  was  equal  to  an  average  annual  death  rate  of  21*1  per  1,000 
persons  living.  In  Gla<)gow  the  rate  was  23*9;  and  in  Edinburgh  it 
was  20-5. 

The  average  annual  death-rate  in  the  sixteen  principal  town  districts 
of  Ireland  was  27'0  per  1.000  of  the  population. 

The  deaths  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  in  the  sixteen  districts 
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were  equal  to  an  annnal  rate  of  3*8  per  1,000,  the  rates  Yarjing  from 
0*0  in  nine  of  the  districts  to  6*0  in  Belfast — the  122  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  that  district  comprise  5  from  measles,  1  from  scarla- 
tina»  1  from  typhus,  1 1  from  whooping-cough,  2  from  diphtheria,  1  from 
simple  continued  fever,  4  from  enteric  fever,  and  1  from  diarrhasa. 
Among  the  12  deaths  from  all  causes  registered  in  Limerick  are  1  from 
typhus,  and  1  from  diarrhosa.  The  16  deaths  in  Londonderry  oompriAe 
1  from  enteric  fever,  and  2  from  diarrhosa ;  and  of  the  7  deaths  in  Kil- 
kenny I  resulted  from  enteric  fever. 

In  the  Dublin  Registration  District  the  births  registered  during  the 
week  amounted  to  193 — 103  boys  and  90  girls — and  the  deaths  to 
234—116  males  and  118  females. 

The  deaths  represent  an  annual  rate  of  mortality  of  34*6  in  every 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population ;  omitting  the  deaths  of  persons 
admitted  into  public  institutions  from  localities  outside  the  district,  the 
rate  was  340  per  1,000. 

Forty  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  registered,  being  15  over 
the  average  for  the  corresponding  week  of  the  last  ten  years,  but  10 
under  the  number  for  the  week  ended  November  12.  They  comprise 
5  from  measles,  8  from  scarlet  fever  (scarlatina),  3  from  whooping-cough, 
3  from  diphtheria,  1  from  ill-defined  fever,  3  from  enteric  fever,  G  from 
diarrhoea,  &c. 

Two  cases  of  small-pox  were  admitted  to  hospital  during  the  week ; 
these,  with  the  2  under  treatment  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  week, 
make  4  as  the  number  of  cases  of  this  disease  in  hospital  on  Saturday, 
November  19. 

Only  12  cases  of  scarlatina  were  admitted  to  hospital,  against  28 
admissions  for  the  preceding  week ;  2 1  scarlatina  patients  were  dis- 
charged during  the  week,  2  died,  and  84  remained  under  treatment  on 
Saturday,  being  1 1  under  the  number  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  November 
12. 

Seven  cases  of  measles,  4  of  typhus,  and  6  of  enteric  fever  were 
admitted,  against  9,  4,  and  2  respectively  for  the  preceding  week ;  23 
cases  of  measles,  12  of  typhus,  and  36  of  enteric  fever  remained  under 
treatment  in  hospital  on  Saturday. 

Fifty-three  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  were  regis- 
tered, being  6  over  the  number  for  the  preceding  week,  and  11  in  excess 
of  the  average  for  the  forty-sixth  week  of  the  last  ten  years ;  they  com- 
prise 33  from  bronchitis  and  14  from  pneumonia  or  inflammation  of  the 
lungs. 

In  the  week  ending  Saturday,  November  26,  the  mortality  in  twenty- 
eight  large  English  towns,  including  London  (in  which  the  rate  was 
23'0),  was  equal  to  an  average  annual  death-rate  of  235  per  1,000 
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persons  living.  In  Glasgow  the  rate  was  24*4;  and  in  Edinburgh  it 
was  23-7. 

The  annual  average  death-rate  represented  bj  the  deaths  registered 
last  week  in  the  sixteen  principal  town  districts  of  Ireland  was  28'3  per 
1,000  of  the  population. 

The  deaths  from  the .  principal  zjinotic  diseases  in  the  sixteen  dis- 
tricts were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  4*5  per  1,000,  the  rates  varying 
from  0*0  in  Limerick,  Galwaj,  Newry,  Wexford,  Dundalk,  and  Lisbum 
to  11-6  in  Waterford — the  11  deaths  from  all  causes  registered  in  the 
last-named  district  comprising  3  from  scarlatina,  1  from  typhus,  and  1 
from  whooping-cough.  Among  the  125  deaths  from  all  causes  registered 
in  Belfast  are  9  from  measles,  2  from  scarlatina,  10  from  whooping-cough, 

I  from  diphtheria,  1  from  simple -continued  fever,  3  from  enteric  fever, 
and  3  from  diarrhoea. 

In  the  Dublin  Registration  District  the  births  registered  during  the 
week  amounted  to  185 — 91  boys  and  94  girls — and  the  deaths  to  229 — 
118  males  and  1 1 1  females. 

The  deaths  represent  an  annual  rate  of  mortality  of  33 '8  in  every 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population ;  omitting  the  deaths  of  persons 
admitted  into  public  institutions  from  localities  outside  the  district,  the 
rate  was  32*6  per  1,000. 

Forty-four  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  registered,  being  4  over 
the  number  for  the  preceding  week,  and  13  over  the  average  for  the 
forty-seventh  week  of  the  last  ten  years ;  they  comprise  8  from  measles, 

I I  from  scarlet  fever  (scarlatina),  1  from  typhus,  G  from  whooping-cough, 
3  from  diphtheria,  1  from  ill-defined  fever,  1  from  enteric  fever,  2  from 
dysentery,  &c. 

Three  cases  of  small-pox  were  admitted  to  hospital  during  the  week, 
being  1  over  the  admissions  for  the  preceding  week ;  7  cases  of  the 
disease  remained  under  treatment  in  hospital  on  Saturday. 

Eighteen  cases  of  scarlatina  were  admitted,  against  12  for  the  pre- 
ceding week ;  14  scarlatina  patients  were  discharged,  5  died,  and  83 
remained  under  treatment  on  Saturday,  being  1  under  the  number  in 
hospital  on  Saturday,  November  19. 

In  the  week  ended  November  19,  7  cases  of  measles,  4  of  typhus,  and 
6  of  enteric  fever  were  admitted  to  hospital ;  during  the  week  now  under 
discussion  no  cases  of  enteric  fever  and  but  5  of  measles  and  2  of  typhus 
were  admitted.  Twenty  cases  of  measles,  13  of  typhus,  and  32  of  enteric 
fever  remained  under  treatment  in  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  week. 

fifty-four  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  were  regis- 
tered, being  6  over  the  average  for  the  corresponding  week  of  the  last 
ten  years,  and  1  over  the  number  for  the  week  ended  November  19 ; 
they  comprise  30  from  bmnchitis,  10  from  pneumonia  or  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  and  2  from  croup. 
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The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  was  29*679  inches,  or  O'lM  inch 
below   the  average  value  for  November — ^namely,  29*867  inches,  and 
0*465  inch  below  the  mean  value  for  October,  1887,  viz.,  30-144  inches. 
The  mercury  marked  80*860  inches  at  9  p.m.  of  the  loth,  and  fell  to 
28*538  inches  at  9  a.m.  of  the  Ist.    The  observed  range  of  atmoBpbericHl 
pressure  was,  therefore,  1*822  inches — that  is,  a  little  more  than  wn 
inch  and  eight-tenths.     The  mean  temperature  deduced  from  daily  read- 
ings of  the  dry  bulb  thermometer  at  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  was  42*  1%  or  4*4' 
below  the  value  for  October,  and  11*0°  below  that  for  September,  1887 ; 
that  calculated  by  Kaemtz's  formula — viz.,  mm.  +  (i»iax.  —  mm.  X  '41) 
==  Afean  Temp. — ^from  the  means  of  the  daily  maxima  and  minima  was 
41*8^,  or  1*9**  below   the    average   mean  temperature  for  November, 
calculated  in   the  same  way,  in  the   twenty  years,   1865-84,  inclusive 
(43*7^).     The  arithmetical  mean  of  the  maximal  and  minimal  readin^rs 
was  42*6^,  compared  with  a  twenty  years'  average  of  44*4^,     On  the 
26th  the  thermometer  in  the  screen  rose  to  65*4® — wind  S.W. ;  on  the 
24th  the  temperature  fell  to  28*0^ — wind  calm.     The  minimum  on  the 
grass  was  20*0°  on  the  24th.     The  rainfall  was  3*012  inches,  distributed 
over  18  days;  both  rainfall  and  rainy  dnys  were  perceptibly  more  than 
the  values  for  the  preceding  month  of  October — viz.,  1*398  inches  on  11 
days.     The  average  rainfall  for  November  in  the  twenty  years,  1865-84, 
inclusive,  was  2*312  inches,  and  the  average  number  of  rainy  days  was 
16*8.     The  rainfall,  therefore,  was  decidedly  above  the  average  and  the 
rainy  days  were  slightly  above  it.     In  1876  the  rainfull  in  November  was 
large — 3*614  inches  on  20  days.    In  1872,  also,  3-414  inches  fell  on  24 
days.     On  the  other  hand,  in  1870  only  1*218  inches  were  measured  on 
but  11  days,  and  in  1879  only  1*251  inches  on  but  10  days. 

A  solar  halo  appeared  on  the  17th.  A  lunar  corona  was  seen  on  the 
29th.  High  winds  were  noted  on  10  days,  and  attained  the  force  of  a 
gale  on  three  occasions,  the  1st,  26th,  and  27th.  The  atmosphere  was 
more  or  less  foggy  on  nine  occasions  in  Dublin,  particularly  on  the 
evening  of  the  20th,  when  a  dense  vapour  fog,  and  severe  cold  prevailed. 
Hail  fell  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  19th.  Temperature  exceeded  50°  in 
the  screen  on  7  days,  while  it  fell  below  30°  on  3  days. 

The  weather  of  the  week  ending  Saturday,  the  5th,  was  very  stormy, 
with  heavy  rain  in  most  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  Dublin 
this  was  the  stormiest  and  rainiest  week  of  1887.  The  mean  height  of 
the  barometer  was  only  29*036  inches,  and  at  9  a.m.  of  Tuesday,  the 
1st,  the  reading  was  as  low  as  28*538  inches.  The  total  precipitation 
for  the  week  amounted  to  2  096  inches,  or  rather  more  than  one-sixth  of 
the  rainfall  of  the  first  ten  months  of  1887 — namely,  12*366  inches. 
Of  this  quantity  *629  inch  fell  on  Monday,  October  31,  and  *870  inch  on 
Saturday,  November  5.  During  the  greater  portion  of  this  stormy,  un- 
settled period,  the  barometer  was  relatively  high  both  in  Spain  and  over 
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Northern  Russia,  while,  in  addition  to  numerous  secondary  disturbances, 
four  important  atmospiierical  depressions  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  our  islands.  Temperature  was  about  the  average,  and  no  extremes 
of  either  heat  or  cold  were  recorded^ 

In  the  second  week  (6th-12th,  inclusive)  the  weather  was  again  exces- 
sive] j  dull  and  rainy — although  the  downpour  was  neither  as  heavy  nor  as 
continuous  as  in  the  previous  week.  The  prevailing  wind  was  E.N.E., 
and  temperature  was  uniform  and  rather  high  for  the  time  of  year,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  clouded  state  of  the  sky,  by  which  radiation  waA  checked. 
The  mean  dry-bulb  temperature  (46'8°)  was  6*6**  above  that  of  the 
week  ending  October  15  (40*8^).  The  extreme  mildness  and  dampness 
of  the  easterly  winds  during  this  period  attracted  general  attention — the 
mean  values  both  of  temperature  and  of  rainfall  having  been  consider- 
ably above  the  average,  not  only  at  the  British  and  Irish  stations,  but 
on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  also.  In  the  earlier  part  a  depression 
recurved  on  reaching  Havre,  and  after  travelling  in  a  westerly  and 
south-westerly  direction  moved  out  to  the  Atlantic  over  the  Bay  of 
Biscay. 

From  the  13th  to  the  19th,  inclusive,  the  weather  was  very  cold 
throughout — the  mean  temperature  (37*3^)  was  9°  below  that  of  the 
preceding  week,  and  7*1^  below  the  average  for  November.  The 
barometer  fell  from  30*360  inches  at  9  p.m.  of  Tuesday  to  29*228  inches 
at  9  a.m.  of  Saturday.  Hail  was  observed  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Saturday.  Bain  fell  on  two  days  to  the  amount  of  *323  inch.  Fog  was 
frequently  observed  at  the  English  stations,  where  also  hard  frosts  were 
experienced  on  the  nights  of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  15th  and  16th, 
the  lowest  readings  in  the  screen  being  16®  at  Llandovery,  17®  at 
Kothamsted,  19®  at  Oxford,  and  20®  at  l/oughborough.  Snow  and  sleet 
fell  in  the  S.E.  of  England  on  the  18th. 

During  the  week  ended  Saturday,  the  26th,  the  weather  was  change- 
able, chiefly  cold,  and  at  times  rainy.  The  contrast  between  Sunday 
and  Saturday  as  regards  temperature  was  remarkable — the  former  day 
was  piercingly  cold,  with  dense  fog  towards  evening,  the  mean  tempera- 
ture being  only  31*6®;  the  latter  day  was  mild  and  squally,  the  mean 
temperature  51*3®,  or  nearly  20®  above  that  of  Sunday.  Rain  fell  on 
five  days  to  the  total  amount  of  *541  inch,  the  maximal  fall  being 
'240  inch  on  Saturday.  Over  the  whole  country  the  weather  of  this 
period  was  singularly  changeable  and  unstable — at  times  cold  and  anti- 
cyclonic,  with  light  varying  winds,  frost  and  fog ;  at  other  times  very 
warm  and  showery,  with  southerly  to  westerly  gales  and  unusual  '^  visi- 
bility.** On  the  26th  fresh  to  strong  gales  occurred  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  and  temperature  was  very  high  for  the  time  of  year. 

The  last  four  days  were  chiefly  fine  in  Dublin,  but  on  the  night  of  the 
28th,  a  well-defined  subsidiary   depression  passed   across  the   S.E.  of 
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England,  causing  heavy  rains  in  the  English  Channel  aad  the  aontli  and 
east  of  that  country.  As  the  month  closed,  temperature  rose  in  Irelandf 
with  a  damp,  murky  atmosphere. 

From  January  1st  up  to  and  including  November  30th,  rain  fell  in 
Dublin  to  the  amount  of  only  15*378  inches  on  but  141  days — the  average 
for  the  ten  months  based  on  twenty  years'  observations  being  25-499 
inches,  and  177*6  rainy  days.  Thus,  the  rainfall  was  equal  to  only  60-3 
per  cent,  of  the  average,  while  the  rainy  days  were  equal  to  79*4  per  cent. 
of  the  average. 

At  Greystones,  Co.  Wicklow,  the  rainfall  in  November  amounted  to 
3*42  inches,  distributed  over  17  days. 


PERISCOPE. 

THE   LATE   DR.   WILSON    POX. 

Mr.  Francis  George  Heath,  Editor  of  Illustration^^  having  forwarded 
to  Her  Majesty  a  copy  of  the  November  issue  of  that  magazine,  contain- 
ing a  portrait  (never  before  published)  of  the  late  Dr.  WOson  Fox,  has 
just  received  the  following  message  from  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  : — "  I  am 
commanded  by  the  Queen  to  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  lUustraiUms^  con- 
taining the  memoir  and  excellent  portrait  of  Dr.  Wilson  Fox." 

DEATH   FROM   INTERNAL    HJBMORRHAOE    FOLLOWING   .THE    INTRODUCTIOK 
OF  AN   ASPIRATOR  NEEDLE. 

Mr.  Richard  Baker,  M.6.,  I.M.S.,  Surgeon,  European  General  Hos- 
pital, Bombay,  writes,  under  date  "Blackball,  Balbriggan,  Nov.  2nd, 
1887,'*  as  follows: — "I  notice  in  the  October  number  of  your  Journal 
an  extract  from  an  American  periodical  referring  to  a  case  of  sudden 
death  from  the  introduction  of  an  aspirator  needle  into  the  liver  sub- 
stance. This  recalled  to  me  a  case  which  occurred  a  couple  of  jears  ago 
in  Bombay — and  was,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  publisiied  at  the  time — in 
which  the  introduction  of  an  aspirating  needle  for  tiie  relief  of  an  hepatic 
abscess  was  followed  by  death,  with  symptoms  of  internal  haemorrhage  ; 
and  the  autofisy  revealed  a  wound  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  portal 
vein  by  the  needle,  with  extensive  haemorrhage  into  a  large  abacess 
cavity." 

TREATMENT  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

M.  PoTAiN  gives  a  teaspoonfiil  of  the  following  solution  every  morning, 
mixed  with  a  glass  of  milk  : — Potassium  iodide,  1  part ;  sodium  bromide, 
5  parts;  sodium  chloride,  10  parts;  water,  100  parts.  Mix  and  dis- 
solve.— Teclnica, 
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BEMGX  AKD  MALIGNANT  GROWTHS   OF   THE   LARTNX. 

Mk.  Lennox  Browns,  Senior  Surgeon  of  tlie  Central  London  ThroHt 
aoil  £ar   Hospital,  Gray's   Inn-road,   delivered   a  clinical   lecture  on 
Mi>ndHj,  11th  November,  1887,  before  a  large  andience  of  the  Medical 
Profession.     The  subject  was  *'  Benign  and  Malignant  Growths  of  the 
Larynx.**     The  author  prefaced   his  remarks  by  stating  that   he  was 
prompted  to  speak  on  this  subject  because  it  was  largely  occupying  the 
public  mind  at  the  present  moment,  and  it  was,  therefore,  one  ctmcerning 
which  it  was  very  necessary  and  desirable  to  give  some  accurate  infor- 
mation ;  but  at  the  outset  he  disclaimed  any  intention  of  impertinently 
interfering  with  a  case  he  had  not  seen,  far  less  of  speaking  in  a  spirit 
of  jealousy  or  cavilling  criticism,  which  might  be  calculated  to  haraj^s 
those  charged  with  a  terribly  anxious  responsibility.     Benign  growths  of 
the  larynx  were  divided  into  three  classes  :  1,  those  which  once  removed 
did  not  recur ;  2,  those  which  recur,  but  in  which  the  recurrent  element 
is  not  strongly  manifested ;  3,  those  in  which  the  recurrence  is  so  per- 
sistent as  to  practically  constitute  a  local  malignancy,  without,  however, 
infecting  the  system  with  the  elements  of  a  fatal  constitutional  disorder. 
Benign  ^owths  were  stated  to  be  rare,  an<l  to  occur  in  not  more  than 
one  per  cent,  of  chronic  laryngeal  disease.   The  commonest  primary  cause 
was  active  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  at  least  hnlf  the 
cases  on  record  occurred  to  those  who<«e  occupation  obliged  them  to 
exercise  their  voice  professionally.     With  regard  to  treatment,  it  was 
insisted  that  many  small  growths  might  be  reduced  by  astringent  appli- 
cation's and  that  all  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  removed  by  instruments 
so  guarded  as  to  be  incapable  of  wounding  healthy  tissue.     Such  injury 
was  believed  to  be  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  malignant  degeneration  of 
growths  which  were  primarily  benign,  and  Mr.  Lennox  Browne  had  been 
the  first  to  draw  attention  to  this  fact  so  long  ago  as  1875.     The  propo- 
sition had  met  with  opposition  in  one  or  two  quarters,  but  it  had  been 
again  brought  forward  prominently  during  these  last  few  days  as  if  it 
were  something  new :  evidence  appeared  to  be  accumulating  in  confir- 
mation of  the  correctness  of  the  lecturer's  conclusions  on  this  subject, 
and  doubtless  they  would  soon  be  generally  accepted.     The  distinction 
between  benign  and  malignant  growths  was  carefully  elaborated,  as  well 
as  the  varieties  of  malignant  formations,  such  variations  denoting  varying 
degrees  both  of  local  malignancy  and  of  constitutional  infection.     The 
prospects  of  cure  of  various  operations  for  removal  of  those  of  the  graver 
kind  were  considered  in  detail.     In  justificaticm  of  those  who  advise 
delay  of  radical  treatment  by  excision,  statistics  were  given  to  show  that, 
while  an  enormous  percentage  of  such  cases  have  a  rapidly  fatal  issue,  in 
none  is  there  any  recovery  of  voice  or  anything  more  than  prolongation 
of  a  few  years  of  life  of  considerable  discomfort.     No  physician  would 
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dreHm  of  advising  such  a  hazardous  procedure  so  long  as  microecopic 
examination  showed  the  disease  to  be  of  an  innocent  nature.  The  mildtHr 
operation  of  tracheotomy,  while  less  immediatelj  fatal,  poasesses  all  the 
advantages  as  to  extension  of  Hfe,  asd  a  minimum  of  the  dangors  and 
miseries  of  so-called  radical  extirpation* 

MKASLBS  IN   A   PATIUNT  SBYKNTT   YBAR8  OF  AOl. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  St.  Louis  B^ard  of  Health,  summarised  in 
the  St.  Louis  Gmtrier  of  Medicine^  we  notice  a  case  of  death  from  measles, 
the  patient  being  over  seventy  years  of  age. 


NEW  PREPARATIONS  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INVENTIONS. 

Pino/. 

OcR  attention  has  been  called  to  a  prodnct  which  is  being  introduced, 
under  the  name  (»f  *^  Pinol,"  to  the  Medical  Profession  in  this  country  by 
Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co.,  of  Snow  Hill  Buildings,  London, 
E.C.  ^^  Pinol  **  is  a  pure  essence  or  volatile  oil,  distilled  from  the  needle- 
like  spills  or  ends  of  the  branches  of  the  Pintu  pumiUOy  gathered  only 
from  those  trees  which  grow  in  the  perpetual  snows  of  the  Alps.  This 
selection  is  made  necessary  from  the  fact  that  the  same  species  of  Pinus 
growing  at  lower  altitudes  possesses  very  inferior  medical  properties,  and 
i.s  unfit  for  internal  administration.  ^*  Pinol "  is  much  more  volatile  than 
the  common  pine  oils,  and  has  a  remarkably  agreeable  and  refreshing 
odour.  As  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  extensive  therapeutic  estab- 
lishments exist  in  Honiburg,  Ischl,  Baden-Bnden,  Reichenhall,  and  other 
health  rei^orts  for  the  treatment  of  rheumatism  and  gout  by  means  of 
baths  of  the  extract  of  pine,  followed  by  applications  of  *' Pinol."  The 
extract  U  simply  the  filtered  residue  remaining  after  the  distillation  of 
"Pinol." 

The  powerful  oxidising  agent,  to  which  these  preparations  owe  their 
important  therapeutic  properties  in  no  small  degree,  has  been  shown  to 
be  hydrogen-peroxide.  "  Pinol "  may  be  used  as  an  inhalation  {Pinvi 
Vaporolty  80  minims),  a  gargle,  or  an  embrocation.  It  may  also  be 
employed  for  fumigation,  or  as  an  internal  remedy  in  water,  or  pre- 
ferably on  a  lump  of  sugar,  in  doses  of  3  or  4  drops.  In  our  hand^s  *( 
has  acted  as  an  efficient  remedy  in  bronchial  catarrh  (broncliorrhcBn).. 
Its  therapeutical  action  resembles  that  of  terebene  or  of  ordinary  tur- 
pentine, but  it  is  much  more  agreeable  than  either  of  these  remedies. 
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Geddes'  Fluid  Extract  of  jlemlock  Bark. 

Boston,  lii^'.,  U;"S'ilV;'Ma^^  22nd,  1886. 

Gentlemen,  •  •*  '-  "  ••'  *   ' 

Geddes'  Extract  of  Hemlock  Bark  is  still  winning  laurels 
for  you.  I  have  recently  effected  cures  by  its  application,  as 
follows : — One  case  of  bleeding  piles  of  long  standing ;  one  case  of 
Leucorrboea,  treated  with  other  remedies  for  three  years,  and 
continued  to  grow  worse ;  one  case  of  bed  sores,  on  an  old  lady 
who  was  obliged  to  lay  on  the  sores  continually — they  were  com- 
pletely healed  in  less  than  one  week ;  one  case  of  a  bad  leg,  which 
had  discharged  offensive  matter  for  years,  completely  healed  in 
twenty-seven  days  from  the  first  application.  Your  discovery  of 
the  Extract  of  Hemlock  is  the  crowning  triumph  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  the  cures  it  effects  are  not  only  marvellous  but  truly 
wonderful. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WALTER  E.  ESTABROOK,  A.M.,  M.D. 

The  GEDDES  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

OOUiSaB  0HAMBBR8,    249  HIOB  BOLBOBN,  I^ONDON,  W.a 


DEPOT  FOB  IBBLAND:— B.  SIMPSON  &  00.,  16  Henry^treet. 
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PART  I. 
ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  v.— ^  Case  of  Cerebral  Cyet.^  By  Kendal  Franks, 
M.D.  Univ.  DubL ;  Fellow  and  Member  of  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London ;  Surgeon  to  the  Adelaide 
Hospital ;  ex-Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Fob  various  reasons  I  am  glad  that  I  have  this  opportunity  of 
laying  before  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine the  details  of  a  case  which  I  think  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  members,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  questions  of  cerebral 
localisation  which  it  opens  up.  Such  questions  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  present  day,  when  so  many  forces  seem  to  combine 
to  draw  all  organs  of  the  body,  and  notably  the  brain,  from  out 
of  the  calm  influence  of  the  physician  into  the  all-devouring 
surreal  vortex.  I  need  not,  therefore,  apologise  to  the  members 
of  the  Medical  Section  for  bringing  this  case  under  their  notice, 
for  I  tmst  that  they  will  express  an  opinion  upon  it,  especially  as 
to  the  degree  of  definiteness,  in  regard  to  localisation,  which 
a  case  should  present  which  would  warrant  the  adduction  of 
surgical  aid : — 

Case. — ^The  case  was  that  of  a  married  lady,  aged  forty,  who  consulted 
me  for  the  first  time  on  the  7th  of  September  last.  Her  husband,  who 
accompanied  her,  gave  the  following  history : — In  Jane  last  she  went  out 

*  Reftd  before  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland, 
I'xiday,  December  16, 1SS7.    [For  the  discnision  on  this  paper  see  page  173.] 
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one  hot  day,  in  Devonshire,  at  6  a. in.,  and  walked  about  till  noon,  when 
flhe  returned  home.  She  complained  much  of  the  heat.  She  remained 
perfectly  well  till  8  30  p.m.,  when  ahe  suddenly  fdl  on  the  floor  in  an 
unconscious  condition.  She  was  carried  up  to  bed,  and  remained  uncon« 
scions  for  two  hours,  though  after  the  first  half-hour  she  was  able  to  be 
roused  sufficiently  to  answer  questions.  She  then  went  to  sleep  and 
awoke,  quite  conscious,  at  3  a.m.  It  was  noticed  that  after  this  attack 
her  memory  for  words  was  affected.  She  could  speak  quite  well  for  a 
time,  but  then  some  word  would  fail  her.  Three  days  later  she  had 
another  attack,  which  was  not  so  severe  as  the  first,  but  the  memory  for 
words  was  worse  after  it.  Up  to  the  middle  of  July  similar  attacks,  but 
diminishing  in  intensity,  occurred  every  four  or  five  days.  From  that 
time  till  I  saw  her  she  had  no  definite  attacks,  but  occasionally  felt  as  if 
one  were  coming  on,  when  slie  would  sit  or  lie  down  until  the  sensation 
passed.  These  attacks  were  called  faints  by  her  friends;  but  after 
careful  inquiry  I  satisfied  myself  that  they  were  epileptiform  in  character. 
It  was  observed  that  after  each  attack  her  memory  for  words  became 
distinctly  worse.  The  first  week  in  August  she  went  to  Eastboame,  and 
was  there  seen  by  Dr.  Grichton.  A  week  later  she  visited  her  sister  in 
County  Kilkenny,  and  subsequently  went  on  a  visit  to  another  sisternear 
Bray. 

When  I  first  saw  her  I  ascertained  that  she  had  always  enjoyed  excel- 
lent health.  She  had  been  eight  and  a  half  years  married,  and  had  six 
children,  all  of  whom  were  healthy.  Her  appetite  was  always  very  good, 
«nd  the  functions  were  normaL  Her  husband  told  me  that  previous  to 
the  first  attack  he  had  thought  her  not  very  well  for  two  months.  She 
complained  much  of  the  heat,  but  there  had  been  nothing  apparently  the 
matter  with  her.     He  attributed  her  illness  to  the  effects  of  sunstroke. 

I  found  her  looking  in  very  good  health.  The  only  thing  apparently 
wrong  was  a  certain  amount  of  aphasia.  This  consisted  entirely  in  the 
forgetfulnes  of  certain  words.  Some  sentences  were  perfectly  clear  and 
well  expressed.  Then,  again  she  would  forget  the  name  of  a  chair,  or 
point  to  her  head  and  ask  for  the  word.  She  was  aphasic,  but  the 
aphasia  was  not  well  defined  or  absolute,  and  was  of  the  form  called 
amnesic.     There  were  no  paralyses  whatever. 

I  explained  to  the  husband  that  I  thought  her  case  was  a  very  serious 
one.  There  was  some  affection  of  the  brain,  but  what  its  nature  was,  or  its 
exact  position,  I  could  not  say,  more  than  that  it  was  located  on  the  left 
side.  She  complained  of  occasional  headache,  which  she  referred  to  the 
top  of  her  head,  to  the  region  of  the  coronal  suture,  and  which  she  stated 
was  worse  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  As  they  purposed  return- 
ing to  England  in  a  few  days,  I  advised  the  husband  to  place  his  wife 
under  medical  care,  and  if  they  passed  through  London  to  consult 
Dr.  Ferrier  about  her. 
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In  the  abtenee  of  Any  more  definite  indicatioB,  and  looking  upon  the 
mttacka  as  epileptiforai,  I  plaoed  her,  in  the  first  inetanee,  on  a  mixture 
contaioing  bromides,  digitalis,  and  arsenic  Of  this  mixtore  she  only  took 
two  doees.  After  the  first,  the  headache,  she  said,  was  disUnctlj  better, 
but  after  the  second  she  vomited.  The  following  evening  she  became 
restless,  partially  delirious,  and  the  pain  in  the  top  of  the  head  Tsry  severe, 
and  vomiting  incessant.  I  saw  her  at  €  80  p.m.  on  the  9th.  She  was 
Chen  suffering  from  persistent  cerebral  vomiting.  The  tongue  was  quite 
dean.  She  was  constanly  moaning  and  complaining  of  the  pain  in  the 
top  of  her  head,  chiefiy  on  the  left  side.  The  aphasic  symptoms  were 
more  marked.  The  pulse  was  slow.  I  at  once  shaved  a  patch  on  the 
left  side  of  the  head,  about  4  inches  by  S,  and  applied  a  blister.  She  also 
goi  3  grains  of  calomel  and  an  opiate  draught.  The  result  was  that  she 
had  a  quiet  night,  and  the  next  day  the  headache  and  vomiting  were 
better.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  the  violent  symptoms  returned,  but  on 
the  12th  the  was  so  much  better  that  she  was  moved  downstairs,  and  had 
subsequently  a  good  night.  On  the  14th  of  September  cerebral  vomiting, 
intense  pain  in  the  head,  and  slowness  and  weakness  of  the  pulse  came  on. 
Since  the  night  before  she  had  not  been  able  to  pass  urine.  I  asked  Dr. 
Head  to  see  her  with  me.  A  catheter  passed  drew  off  10  ozs.  of  healthy 
nriae.  Sinapisms  were  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  over  the 
eardiac  region.  Hie  next  morning  Dr.  Head  again  saw  her  in  consul*- 
tation.  We  then  disoRssed  the  question  of  operation,  and  the  chances  which 
it  might  afford.  Hie  eonclasioos  arrived  at  were  that  there  was  a  tumour 
or  an  abseess  in  the  brain,  but  that  the  weight  of  evidence  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  tnmour.  That  the  aphasia  pointed  to  the  left  side  of  the 
head,  bat  that  the  aphasia  was  not  suffictetitly  definite  in  itself  to  localise 
the  t«moar  to  Broca's  space,  and  that  the  total  absence  of  all  paralytic  or 
spasmodic  symptoms  rendered  localisation  impossible.  Under  these  cir^ 
enmstances,  we  agreed  that  we  could  not  recommend  any  attempt  at 
op^vtion.  These  facts  were  fully  explained  to  the  husband,  and  we  told 
him  that  until  some  symptom  arose  which  .would  more  clearly  indicate  the 
position  of  the  tumour,  we  could  not  advise  an  attempt  in  which  the 
chances  of  success  were  so  small.  After  consultation  we  decided  to  put 
her  on  small  doses  of  calomel  and  extract  of  cmmabis  indica  (^  grain  of 
each)  three  times  a  day.  For  some  days  af terv\  ards  she  seemed  to  imi- 
prove  slowly,  the  pain  in  the  bead  was  not  acute  when  sitting  up  and 
perfectly  quiet,  but  any  attempt  at  movement,  or  trying  to  lie  on  the  left 
side,  brought  on  a  spasm  of  pain,  with  weakness  of  the  pulse,  pallor  and 
eoldnesa  of  the  extremities.  Immediately  after  each  spasm  of  pain  the 
eight  became  rather  dim  for  some  time,  and  then  she  became  drowsy  and 
inclined  to  sleep.     A  note  taken  at  the  time  states  that  ^'  her  memory 

I  bad  for  recent  events.    She  repeatedly  asks  the  same  question,  and 

I  to  forget  the  answer." 
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There  also  seemed  to  be  some  paralytic  condition  of  the  bladder,  as  she 
was  totally  unable  to  pass  urine,  and  the  catheter  had  to  be  passed  four 
or  Bve  times  a  day.  This  began  on  the  13th  of  September,  but  five  days 
later  she  regained  power  over  the  viscus,  and  the  catheter  was  abandoned, 
to  be  resumed,  however,  ten  days  later,  when  the  paralytic  condition  re- 
turned. On  the  17th  of  September  she  again  had  a  bad  turn,  with  violent 
pain  and  vomiting.  An  appointment  was  made  with  Dr.  Head  for  a  con- 
sultation on  the  morrow,  but  in  the  morning  she  had  again  improved  so 
much  that  her  husband  wrote  to  postpone  it. 

As  there  was  some  difficulty  in  keeping  the  blister  on  the  head  open, 
and  as  it  seemed  to  have  relieved  the  pain,  on  the  19th,  with  Dr.  Head's 
approval,  I  made  an  issue  about  the  size  of  a  shilling  in  the  same  place. 
The  pain  in  the  head  gradually  got  less,  but  occasionally  she  had  acute 
exacerbations. 

On  the  22nd  of  September  her  condition  seemed  much  improved.  She 
had  no  pain  in  the  head,  her  colour  was  good,  and  she  seemed  brighter 
and  clearer  than  she  had  done  for  days.  There  was  no  fostor  on  the 
breath,  but  the  gums  seemed  slightly  tender ;  the  calomel  in  the  pills  was 
stopped,  and  she  was  given  cannabis  indica  alone.  The  pulse  was  very 
variable — sometimes  60,  and  in  a  few  minutes  rising  to  90,  and  soon 
falling  again.  Each  day  she  was  moved  into  an  arm-chair  for  some 
hours,  until  the  28th,  after  which  she  did  not  like  to  be  disturbed. 
There  was  very  little  alteration  in  the  symptoms  until  the  28th,  when 
she  first  became  incoherent  in  the  afternoon,  and  very  drowsy.  The 
calomel  was  again  resorted  to — ^  grain  every  third  hour.  The 
pulse  fell  to  50-55  in  the  minute,  and  was  very  weak.  The  paralytic 
condition  of  the  bladder  reappeared,  necessitating  the  use  of  the  catheter. 
Some  days  previously  she  complained  that  she  could  not  see  people 
standing  on  the  right  side  of  the  bed  distinctly,  that  they  were  all  blurred, 
but  that  she  could  see  them  well  on  the  left  side,  and  she  asked  that  we 
should  move  to  that  side.  Dr.  Head  saw  her  by  himself  on  the  2nd  of 
October,  as  I  was  absent  in  the  country.  Mr.  Swanzy,  who  saw  her 
with  me  in  consultation  on  October  3rd,  stated  the  paresis  of  the  right 
external  rectus  was  so  slight  that  it  could  not  be  detected  by  the  eye. 
The  ophthalmoscope  revealed  an  optic  neuritis  so  slight  that  it  was 
almost  imperceptible.  Subsequent  to  this,  at  my  request,  Mr.  Swansy 
called  upon  Dr.  Head,  and  they  discussed  the  case.  Dr.  Head  then 
wrote  to  me  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  localising  symptom, 
he  did  not  consider  nn  operation  would  be  prudent. 

The  day  following  Mr.  Swanzy's  examination  I  found  that  she  had 
partial  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate,  giving  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of 
stertor,  but  fluids  did  not  return  through  the  nose. 

On  the  3rd  of  October  my  attention  was  called  by  her  friends  to  what 
they  called  drooping  of  the  left  eyelid.    I  made  a  careful  examination  and 
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found  that  there  was  no  tnie  ptosis  of  the  left  eye,  but  that  there  was  a 
partial  paralysis  of  the  right  orbicularis.  She  could  open  both  her  eyes 
welly  bat  the  right  eye  closed  more  slowly  and  less  perfectly  than  the 
left.  This  gave  a  wide-awake  intelligent  look  to  the  right  eye^  which 
her  semi-unconscious  drowsy  condition  belied. 

On  the  4th  of  October  the  stupor  increased.  During  sleep  she  snored 
loiudly,  and  in  her  waking  moments  was  unable  to  speak,  and  put  out 
her  tongue  only  when  told  to  do  so  repeatedly.  That  day  I  again  spoke 
to  her  husband  on  the  subject  of  operation,  and  put  before  him  the  state 
of  the  case.  I  told  him  plainly  that  the  case  was  hopeless,  and  that  the 
position  of  the  tumour  was  quite  uncertain,  except  that  it  was  situated 
in  the  left  side  of  the  brain.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  an  attempt 
made  to  reach  it,  but  he  replied  that,  with  so  many  chances  against  us, 
he  would  not  give  his  consent.  I  then  told  him  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  could  not  honestly  recommend  it,  and  that  in  this  opinion  Dr. 
Head  coincided. 

On  the  5th  of  October  she  began  to  pass  under  her  in  the  bed.  The  first 
time  this  occurred  she  was  apparently  conscious  of  the  act,  as  she  made 
signs  to  the  nurse,  but  on  subsequent  occasions  she  seemed  quite  uncon- 
scious of  it.  She  lay  sunk  down  in  bed  in  a  condition  of  absolute 
unconsciousness.  Up  to  this  the  pulse  had  been  slow,  and  she  had  taken 
a  fair  amount  of  nourishment  in  the  intervals  of  the  attacks  of  retching. 
On  the  evening  of  the  6th  the  pulse  began  to  rise,  marking  100  in  the 
minute. 

On  the  8th  of  October  her  condition  of  profound  coma  was  unaltered, 
but  the  pulse  was  still  rising. 

As  the  relatives  wished  for  another  opinion,  at  my  request  Mr. 
Wheeler  saw  the  patient  on  October  9th,  between  1  and  2  o'clock  p.m. 
As  I  was  unable  to  meet  him  at  this  hour,  I  asked  Mr.  Wheeler  to  see 
Uie  patient  by  himself.  I  subsequently  learned  that  at  this  time  the 
condition  was  one  of  profound  coma,  the  pulse  was  over  130,  and  the 
temperature  was  over  101**  F. 

What  took  place  then  Mr.  Wheeler  will  be  best  able  to  relate;  as 
being  absent,  I  could  state  only  what  was  told  me.  He  advised,  I  under- 
stand, immediate  operation.  The  husband  consented  to  an  operation 
being  performed  if  it  was  advised,  making  it  a  condition  that  I  should 
perform  it. 

On  my  arrival  in  the  evening  I  visited  the  patient  and  found  that  the 
pulse  had  reached  150.  It  had  not  yet  begun  to  flicker.  The  comatose 
condition  was  unchanged.  When  discussing  the  case  with  Mr.  Wheeler 
we  agreed  that  there  was  either  a  tumour  or  an  abscess  in  the  left  half 
of  the  brain.  I  was  strongly  in  favour  of  a  tumour  on  the  grounds  that 
dnring  the  whole  course  of  the  illness  there  had  been  no  pyrexia,  no 
rigors — in  fact,  none  of  the  usual  symptoms  indicative  ol  the  formation  of 
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pus.  There  wag. no  history  of  injury  or  of  any  previous  disease  likely  to 
terminate  in  cerebral  abscess,  and  although  an  abscess  in  the  bntio  might 
be  wanting  in  the  usual  indications  of  pus  formation^  still  this  was 
sufficiently  uncommon  to  warrant  me  in  diagnosticating  a  tumour.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Wheeler's  opinion  was  that  there  was  an  absceas 
present,  and  he  proposed  to  trephine  over  Broca's  space.  I  objected  to 
this  on  the  ground  that  aphasia,  even  when  complete,  which  in  this  ease 
it  was  not,  was  not  sufficient  to  localise  the  disease  by  itself,  and  the 
paralytic  symptoms  which  did  manifest  themselves  gave  us  absolutely  no 
assistance.  To  this  Mr.  Wheeler  replied  that  the  symptom  pointing  to 
Broca's  space  indicated  that  as  the  proper  position  to  trephine — ^that  when 
the  circle  of  bone  were  removed  he  would  explore  the  brain  beneath 
with  a  grooved  needle,  and  if  he  found  nothing  he  would  trephine  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  repeat  the  exploratory  process.  To  this  I  would 
not  consent,  and  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  again  visiting;  the 
patient.  After  an  examination  he  concurred  with  me  that  the  condition 
of  the  patient  was  such  that  an  operation  was  hopeless.  He  then 
informed  the  relatives  in  my  presence,  about  10  p.m.,  that  the  patient 
was  so  much  worse  than  she  had  been  at  2  p.m.  that  any  operative 
procedure  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  patient  died  the  following  evening,  October  10th,  at  7  SO  p.m. 
The  next  morning,  having  received  the  consent  of  the  relatives  to  a  poel^ 
mortem  examination  being  made,  I  telegraphed  to  Dr.  Bewley,  asking 
him  to  bring  down  the  necessary  instruments  in  order  to  examine  the 
brain.  I  also  telegraphed  to  Dr.  Head  and  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  neither  of 
whom,  however,  was  able  to  attend.  Dr.  Bewley  made  the  poet  moriem 
that  afternoon,  twenty-two  houra  after  death,  in  my  presence.  He 
reported  :— 

'*  The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  condition  in  which  the  brain 
of  Mrs.  ■  ■  was  found  at  the  post-mortem  examination  : — ^The  skull  and 
membranes  of  the  brain  were  perfectly  healthy.  The  surface  of  the 
brain  appeared  quite  normal  in  every  part,  except  that  the  Mtpoeterior 
part  of  the  brain  seemed  rather  softer  to  the  touch  than  the  opposite  side. 
In  the  left  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  there  was  a  large  cavity,  apparently 
measuring  about  two  inches  in  antero-posterior  diameter.  This  cyst  was 
separated  from  the  surface  by  a  thin  layer  of  healthy  brain  tissue — 
it  had  pushed  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  lateral  ventricle  inwards 
towards  the  middle  line.  The  cyst  was  lined  by  a  soft,  fiocculent  grayish- 
red  layer  of  tissue ;  it  was  not  like  a  regular  cyst  wall,  but  gave  the  idea 
of  disintegrating  brain  tissue.  The  cyst  was  filled  with  clear  seroua 
fluid.  The  rest  of  the  brain  appeared  normal.  The  lining  (or  rather 
tissue)  of  the  cyst  on  microscopic  examination  showed  nothing  but  some 
brain  tissue  and  blood  vessels.  There  was  no  sign  of  old  hasmorrhage 
(hcmatoidin  crystals  or  other  remains  of  blood-clot)  or  of  inflammation.*' 
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I  uiaj  add  that  tbe  cyst  described  above  hj  Dr.  iBewley  occapied  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe. 

I  will  now  shortlj  sammarise  the  symptoms  which  appeared  in 
this  case.  The  first  symptom  was  an  epileptiform  attack,  which 
occurred  early  in  Jane.  There  were  recurrences  of  these  fits  at 
short  intervals  of  a  few  days,  which  gradually  grew  less  intense 
until  about  the  middle  of  July,  when  they  became  so  slight  as  to 
appear  only  as  very  mild  attacks  of  petit  maL  The  relatives  had 
no  recollection  of  any  muscular  twitchings  or  convulsive  move- 
ments. The  next  symptom  was  a  form  of  aphasia  which  showed 
itself  immediately  after  the  first  epileptiform  fit  in  a  very  slight 
degree,  hut  which  became  intensified  after  each  subsequent  fit. 
The  aphasia  was  distinctly  of  the  amnesic  variety.  Thirdly,  we 
found  headache  over  the  top  of  the  head,  corresponding  to  the 
coronal  sntore,  and  which  was  worse  on  the  left  than  on  the  right 
side.  This  pain  had  violent  exacerbations,  was  increased  by  move- 
ments, and  made  it  impossible  to  her  to  lie  on  the  left  side. 
Fourthly  in  the  order  of  sequence,  cerebral  vomiting,  which  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  on  the  9th  of  September,  two  days  after 
I  first  saw  her.  Fifthly,  a  paralytic  condition  of  the  bladder, 
appearing  first  on  the  13th  of  September,  lasting  for  five  days,  dis- 
appearing again  for  ten  days,  and  again  returning  and  lasting  till 
coma  supervened.  Sixthly,  about  the  25th  of  September,  some  inap- 
preciable paresis  of  the  right  internal  rectus.  Seventhly,  on  the 
3rd  of  October,  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  right  orbicularis  muscle. 
Eighthly,  on  the  4th  of  October,  partial  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate. 
The  supervention  of  coma  was  gradual.  The  first  symptoms  of 
it  may  be  said  to  have  appeared  thirteen  days  before  death,  but  it 
did  not  become  profound  until  October  5th,  five  days  before  her 
demise. 

During  the  whole  period  the  ]mlse  was  very  variable,  generally 
below  normal,  and  becoming  very  slow  during  the  exacerbations 
of  pain  and  cerebral  vomiting. 

Taking  all  these  symptoms  together,  I  do  not  think  it  was  very 
difficult,  even  at  an  early  stage,  to  arrive  at  the  diagnosis  of  cerebral 
tumour.  But,  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  localisation,  it  is 
an  entirely  different  matter.  No  well-defined  motor  centre  in  the 
cortex  of  the  brain  seemed  involved.  There  was  no  paralysis  of 
the  extremities  or  trunk,  except  it  be  the  condition  of  the  bladder, 
which,  in  some  inexplicable  way,  disappeared  for  ten  days,  and  this 
affords  no  help  in  solving  the  problem* 
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We  then  mnst  fall  back  (1)  on  a  paresis  of  the  right  external 
rectus,  so  slight  that  it  was  evidenced  only  by  diplopia;  (2)  a 
very  sh'ght  amount  of  paresis  of  the  right  orbicularis ;  and  (3)  a 
partial  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate.  To  attempt  to  localise  a  tumour 
from  these  symptoms,  I  conceive,  would  end  only  in  chaos.  We  must 
then  fall  back  on  the  aphasic  symptom,  and  on  that  alone.  The 
aphasia  I  have  mentioned  was  not  complete.  It  was  distinctly  of 
the  amnesic  variety.  Its  incomplete  nature  was  such  that,  taken 
with  the  evident  symptoms  of  severe  cerebral  pressure,  it  had  little 
value  as  a  localising  symptom.  It  could  easily  be  accounted  for  by 
simple  communicated  pressure.  But,  even  if  had  been  more  pro- 
nounced and  better  marked,  where  would  it  have  indicated  the 
lesion  to  be  situated  I  Certainly  not  in  Broca's  space.  See  what 
Dr.  Ross  says  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System," 
Second  Edition,  Vol.  II.,  p.  552  : — "  In  amnesic  aphasia  the  lesion 
is  localised  in  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  posterior  and  terminal 
branches  of  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery,  and  the  region  of  soften- 
ing comprises  the  supra-marginal  and  postero-parietal  lobules,  the 
angular  gyrus  (visual  centre),  the  posterior  part  of  the  infra-mar- 
ginal convolution  (acoustic  centre),  and  the  convolutions  bounding 
the  parallel  and  collateral  fissures." 

The  region  here  indicated  is  situated  above  the  cavity  formed  by 
the  cyst  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  and  had  trephining  been 
performed,  this  region  would  have  been  the  more  rational  one  to 
have  adopted  instead  of  over  Broca's  space. 

In  corroboration  of  the  fact,  generally  recognised,  that  tumours 
or  lesions  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  afford  few  indications 
during  life  by  means  of  which  the  disease  can  be  located,  I  may 
mention  a  case,  reported  by  Dr.  Glynn  and  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Ross,*  in  which  the  poet  mortem  revealed  a  circumscribed  abscess 
in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  In  this  case  the  localising  symp- 
toms were  caused  by  pressure  on  the  cranial  nerves  at  the  base  of 
the  skull,  and  the  case  is  particularly  interesting  in  this  connection^ 
as  it  exhibited  a  train  of  symptoms  totally  unlike  those  exhibited 
by  the  case  which  I  have  brought  before  you. 

Before  bringing  this  paper  to  a  close  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
nature  of  the  cyst,  which  was  found  to  occupy  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  It  was  about  two  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  contained  clear  serum.  There  was  no  true  cyst-wall. 
It  was  surrounded  by  softening  brain  tissue.  There  was  nothing 
•Op.  clt.    Vol  II.    P.  634. 
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whateTer  in  connection  with  it  to  suggest  an  abscess.  There  were 
no  eTidencea  of  blood-clot  or  of  inflammation.  The  microscopic 
appearances  corroborated  the  clinical  history  that  its  origin  was 
non-inflammatory. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  its  true  nature. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  members  of  the  Academy  may  be  able  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  question.  Judging  by  the  condition  of 
the  brain  tissue  around,  it  would  seem  as  if  some  slow  process  of 
disintegration  were  going  on,  and  that  to  this  gradual  process  of  de- 
struction or  softening  of  the  brain  tissue  round  the  cavity  the  fatal 
result  was  due,  more  than  to  the  pressure  of  fluid  within  the 
cavity. 

Another  question  which  arises  is  whether  evacuation  of  the  fluid 
would  have  arrested  this  process.  Supposing  that  the  skull  had 
been  trephined  directly  over  this  cyst,  and  the  intervening  healthy 
brain  tissue  had  been  incised  and  the  cavity  emptied,  no  doubt  the 
symptoms  of  brain  pressure  would  have  been  relieved ;  but  would 
the  disease  have  been  arrested  and  the  case  cured  ?  I  think  it  is 
too  much  to  assume  that  such  would  have  been  the  case. 

There  is  one  other  matter  I  would  wish  to  call  attention  to — 
namely,  the  condition  of  the  patient  on  Oct.  9th,  when  an  operation 
was  advised.  Absolute  coma  set  in  on  the  evening  of  October  5th, 
and  persisted  till  death.  The  pulse  began  to  rise  on  the  evening 
of  the  6th,  and  rose  steadily  until,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  it  was 
considerably  over  100,  and  on  the  9th,  at  10  p.m.,  it  marked  150. 
An  operation  was  clearly  out  of  the  question  on  that  evening — 
and  as  her  condition  then  was  the  same  as  on  the  previous  evening, 
except  for  an  increase  of  about  30  in  the  pulse  rate,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable how  at  2  o'clock  p.m.  on  that  day  her  condition  could  have 
been  such  as  to  have  rendered  an  operation  justifiable. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  always  expedient  to  bring  the  details 
of  a  private  case  before  a  public  meeting  of  scientific  men,  but  it  is 
not  by  any  means  unusual.  Circumstances  determine  the  expe- 
diency, and  in  the  present  instance  I  believe  I  am  amply  justified 
in  the  course  I  have  adopted. 

The  case  can  scarcely  be  now  called  a  private  one,  since  the  lay 
public  have  been  instructed  on  the  points  at  issue,  and  the  details 
are  already  sufliciently  widely  known.  This  form  of  publicity  I 
cannot  commend,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  laying  the  facts 
before  my  professional  brethren  and  asking  for  their  judgment 
upon  the  whole  case. 
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Art.    VL — Case    of  Lymphadenoma^     By  William   M.    A. 
Wright,  B. A,  M.D.,  Univ.  DubL ;  L.K.Q.C.P. 

Lymphadenoma  is  one  of  those  rare  diseases  of  childliood  which 
only  occasionally  come  under  the  notice  of  the  practitioner  in  this 
country,  and  as  during  the  past  summer  I  had  a  case  of  it  under 
my  care  which  presented  some  special  points  of  interest,  I  thought 
it  might  be  worthy  of  bringing  under  the  notice  of  the  Medical 
Section  of  this  Academy. 

Cask. — On  the  26th  of  April,  1887, 1  was  asked  to  see  Alice  F.,  aged 
twelve  years  and  four  months,  of  whom  I  was  given  the  fc^owing 
history : — She  was  the  child  of  healthy  country  people,  her  father  being 
a  middle-aged  man,  her  mother  a  young  woman.  There  was  no  instance 
of  hereditary  disease  on  her  father's  side,  but  there  had  been  one  case  of 
consumption  in  her  mother's  family. 

Her  father  died  when  she  was  about  five  years  old,  after  a  long  illness, 
beginning  as  a  swelled  leg,  which  gradually  grew  worse,  and  was  very 
painful;  then  was  lanced  by  the  medical  man  in  attendance.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  dressings  getting  displaced,  haemorrhage  began,  which 
was  not  noticed  for  some  time,  and  he  died  from  loss  of  blood.  He  had 
suffered  occasionally  from  gout.  The  child's  mother  is  still  alive  and 
healthy.  After  the  death  of  her  father,  Alice  and  her  sister  lived  with 
various  friends  until  January,  1886,  when  they  were  admitted  into  an 
orphan  asylum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city,  where  the  sister  still 
remains  strong  and  healthy. 

Up  to  December  of  last  year  Alice  was  a  fine,  strong,  rosy  child,  who 
had  safely  passed  through  severe  attacks  of  measles  and  whooping- 
cough  ;  but  in  March  of  this  year  a  lady  who  took  a  great  interest  in  her, 
hearing  that  she  was  not  at  all  well,  went  to  see  her  and  found  her 
looking  very  ill,  suffering  from  enlarged  glands  in  her  neck  and  a  severe 
cough.  In  the  beginning  of  April  (the  6th),  as  she  was  nothing 
better  but  rather  worse,  her  friend  moved  her  to  her  own  house  in 
Dalkey,  thinking  that  a  change,  with  good  food  and  nursing,  would 
soon  make  her  well.  On  bringing  her  home  Alice  went  early  to  bed 
and  slept  all  that  evening  and  night,  all  the  next  day  and  ail  the 
following  night,  only  rousing  when  awakened  for  food,  and  at  once 
falling  asleep  again.  On  the  second  day  she  was  up  for  h^^  hours, 
but  was  very  glad  to  get  back  to  bed  and  immediately  fell  asleep.  At 
this  time  the  glands  of  her  neck  were  greatly  swelled.  After  a  few 
days  her  cough,  which  had  been  very  troublesome,  got  quite  well,  her 
appetite  began  to  be  fairly  good,  and  she  enjoyed  her  food. 

*  Read  b«fore  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Hoyal  Academy  of  Medidne  m  Ireland 
on  Friday,  November  18, 1887.  [For  the  diocuaaion  on  thia  paper  aee  the  Number  of 
the  Jounud  for  Jannary,  page  81.] 
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April  10th  she  spent  in  bed  sleeping  all  daj,  bnt  on  the  11th  was 
again  up  for  fkye  hours. 

On  the  26th  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time.  She  was  lying  in  bed,  and 
appeared  a  bright,  intelligent  child,  with  dark  blue  eyes  and  very  long 
brown  lashes.  On  either  cheek  was  a  bright  malar  flash,  bnt  the  rest 
of  her  face,  her  lips,  gnms,  and  conjonetiTS,  were  markedly  anemic. 
When  spoken  to  she  answered  in  a  low  whisper,  and  on  inquiry  I 
ascertained  this  was  the  only  wny  she  had  used  her  voice  since  her 
illness  began.  At  my  request,  and  by  visibly  making  an  effort,  she  spoke 
a  few  words  in  an  ordinary  tone.  On  examination  I  found  all  the 
glands  on  both  sides  of  her  neck  very  much  enlarged  and  indurated,  the 
glands  in  the  anterior  Wangle  being  much  larger  than  those  in  the 
posterior  and  fused  into  a  nodular  mass. 

In  the  thorar,  the  axillary  glands  on  both  sides  were  somewhat 
enlarged,  bnt  none  felt  bigger  than  a  large  hazel  nut.  Lungs  and 
heart  both  appeared  sound.  The  ingninal  glands  of  both  sides  were 
also  slightly  enlarged,  and  were  tender  to  the  touch,  in  which  particular 
they  differed  from  both  the  cervical  and  axillary.  The  abdomen  was 
neither  full  nor  retracted,  but  a  peculiar  feeling  of  dry  roughness  of  the 
skin  was  noticeable  all  over  it.  No  enlarged  mesenteric  glands  could  be 
made  out,  nor  was  there  any  abdominal  tenderness.  There  was  slight 
increase  of  splenic  dnlness,  but  the  edge  of  the  spleen  could  not  be  felt 
bdow  the  ribs.  There  was  no  increase  in  the  size  of  the  liver.  The 
tongue  was  clean,  but  very  red,  with  enlarged  papillsB  visible  all  over  it. 
The  pulse  was  110  and  the  temperature  103^  F.  There  had  been 
diarrhoea  for  four  weeks  before  my  visit,  and  the  drowsiness  referred  to 
before  still  continued,  but  was  not  nearly  so  remarkable  as  at  first.  I 
regret  to  aay  that  a  microscopic  examination  of  her  blood  was  never  made. 
April  28th. — I  again  saw  her.  She  was  worse,  suffering  more  severely 
from  diarrhoea.     Pulse  120,  temperature  102*5^. 

Hay  Ist.-— Diarrhoea  better,  but  temperature  still  high — 103^ — and 
poise  120. 

May  4th.— Alice  much  better;  voice  stronger;  diarrhoea  checked; 
temperature  101^;  pulse  100. 

May  11th. — On  visiting  her  I  found  that  since  last  seeing  her  she  had 
been  going  on  apparently  well,  remaining  up  for  two  or  three  hours 
daily,  most  of  which  time  was  spent  in  the  open  air,  but  her  pulse  was 
120  and  her  temperature  102^  On  examining  her  1  notic^  a  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  just  above  the  clavicles, 
which  I  at'  first  thought  was  dirt,  but  a  further  investigation  soon 
satisfied  me  that  it  was  due  to  brown  pigmentary  staining;  the  same 
coloration  was  also  visible  in  the  skin  covering  the  axillary  border  of 
the  great  pectoral  muscle,  and  on  the  front  of  the  abdomen  just  over 
Poapart*s  ligament  on  either  side. 
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May  20th. — ^Temperature  102-4%  pulse  115.  The  glandular  enlarge- 
ments were  not  greater  than  a  month  before,  nor  did  her  strength  appear 
much  impaired,  but  the  pigmentary  staining  had  greatly  extended  and 
become  much  darker.  In  the  neck  it  reached  on  either  side  nearly  as 
high  as  the  ears.  From  the  axillary  margin  it  went  down  the  arm, 
fading  away  about  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid ;  it  extended  as  high  as 
the  clavicle,  and  went  half  wfiy  across  the  chest  in  front.  The  whole 
skin  over  the  abdomen  was  pale  brown,  the  colour  deepening  into  a  dark 
brown  over  Poupart*s  ligament.  On  either  arm,  between  the  insertion 
of  the  deltoid  and  the  elbow,  were  seen  a  few  scattered  patches,  but 
there  was  no  staining  on  forearms  or  hands.  On  the  legs  there  was 
distinct  bronzing  over  the  patellar  ligaments,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
patellse,  but  no  discoloration  elsewhere  except  a  few  small  patches  in  the 
outer  and  upper  surfaces  of  the  thighs,  about  the  size  of  three-penny 
pieces,  similar  to  the  spots  on  the  arm. 

There  was  not  at  any  time  the  slightest  trace  of  pigmentation  on 
face,  hands,  or  feet,  or  on  any  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth.    At  this  time  the  peculiar  dryness  of  the  skin  was  very  noticeable. 

June  1st. — Saw  her  again,  the  pyrexia  still  marked ;  the  area  of 
pigmentation  had  not  extended,  but  the  colour  had  deepened.  She  was 
now  beginning  to  lose  flesh  and  strength. 

On  June  8th  my  friend  Dr.  Graves  saw  the  case  with  me.  Her  con- 
dition was  unaltered  from  my  previous  visit,  but  from  this  date  she 
gradually  grew  weaker,  her  appetite  failed  very  much,  and  she  began 
to  complain  occasionally  of  a  pain  in  her  right  side,  and  some  nights  she 
coughed  a  good  deal. 

On  June  30th  I  carefully  examined  her  chest,  but  detected  no  physical 
signs  save  a  few  mucous  rUles  at  both  bases.  After  the  most  careful 
percussion  I  failed  to  find  any  evidence  of  enlarged  mediastinal  or 
bronchial  glands. 

All  through  July  she  slowly  got  worse,  her  temperature  never  falling 
below  102%  or  her  pulse  below  120,  but  the  pigmented  surface  did  not 
grow  larger  nor  did  the  colour  darken,  nor  was  there  any  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  various  glands.  Early  in  August  she  began  to  suffer  much 
from  headache  and  pain  in  the  left  ear ;  and  on  the  6th  a  very  foetid 
watery  discharge  commenced  to  flow  from  it ;  and  her  friends  noticed  that, 
after  some  days,  the  glands  under  that  ear  appeared  to  diminish  in  size. 
From  the  8th  to  the  10th  of  August  the  pain  in  the  head  was  intense, 
but  1;^  the  1 1th  she  had  fallen  into  a  drowsy  semi-comatose  condition,  in 
which  she  continued  until  her  death,  which  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  16th  of  August.  For  ten  or  twelve  hours  before  death  her  breathing 
exhibited  the  Cheyne-Stokes  rhythm.  Thus  sadly  terminated  an  illness 
lasting  about  seven  months  from  the  first  appearance  of  any  symptoms. 
No  autopsy  was  allowed. 
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Remarks. — First,  as  to  the  diagnosis.  Commencing  with  en- 
largement of  the  cervical  glands,  and  some  slight  failure  of  health, 
one  can  readily  understand  its  being  considered  merely  an  ordinary 
case  of  scrofula  in  the  institution  where  the  child  first  became  ill, 
but  when  she  came  under  my  care  the  gravity  of  the  case  was 
plain  from  the  pyrexia,  prostration,  and  anaemia. 

On  examination  I  excluded  leukhsemia  for  the  following  rea- 
sons:— 

1.  The  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands  was  the  first  symptom 
noticed. 

2.  There  was  only  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  size  of  the  spleen ; 
no  enlargement  of  the  liver;  no  fulness  or  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen. 

3.  There  was  no  history  of  any  ecchymoses  or  of  any  bleeding 
from  any  part  of  the  body  (nor  was  there  any  sign  of  either  in 
the  subsequent  progress  of  the  case). 

After  some  consideration  I  was  satisfied  that  I  had  to  deal 
with  the  disease  known  as  lymphadenoma. 

That  there  was  some  increase  in  the  number  of  the  white 
corpuscles  is  very  probable,  such  generally  occurring  in  these  cases. 

Next,  as  to  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs,  the  first  thing 
worthy  of  note  was  the  character  of  the  cervical  glands;  they  formed 
a  complete  chain  from  ear  to  ear,  passing  under  the  chin ;  they 
were  nodulated,  and  inseparably  fused  with  each  other,  but  the 
skin  was  movable  over  them;  they  were  very  hard — a  point  in 
which  true  lymphadenoma  differs  from  the  so-called  lymphatic 
leukhaemia  in  which  the  affected  glands  are  generally  soft  and 
elastic.  The  post-cervical  and  the  other  enlarged  glands  also 
remained  hard  and  freely  movable. 

At  no  time  was  the  ancemia  very  profound ;  there  was  always  a 
tinge  of  colour  in  the  conjunctivae  of  the  lower  lids  and  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  gums,  though  on  looking  at  the  child  in 
bed  the  most  noticeable  thing  was  the  contrast  between  her  dark 
eyes,  her  bright  malar  flush  (which  continued  almost  to  the  very 
end),  and  the  extreme  pallor  of  the  rest  of  her  face  and  lips. 
The  great  drownnesa  and  the  disinclination  to  use  her  voice — 
symptoms  which  she  never  lost,  are  described  by  Dr.  Eustace 
Smith  as  very  characteristic  of  the  cachectic  stage  of  this  disease ; 
so  also  was  the  peculiar  dry  rough  feel,  with  powdery  desquamation 
of  the  skin  covering  the  abdomen,  to  which  1  referred  in  my  notes. 

The  diarrhoea,  the  cough,  and  the  physical  signs  in  the  lungs 
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were  probably  due  to  some  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  and 
mediastinal  glands  respectively.  But  the  most  interesting  symp- 
tom of  all  was  the  localised  bronzing  of  the  skin,  which  first 
showed  about  three  months  after  the  illness  began,  gradually 
increased  in  intensity  for  six  weeks,  and  then  remained  stationary 
until  the  fatal  termination  of  the  case;  the  pigmentation  was 
almost  altogether  confined  to  the  neck  and  trunk,  and  never 
appeared  on  the  face,  any  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  or  on  the  hands  or  feet.  I  have  searched  through  such 
records  as  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  permitted  without  being 
able  to  find  any  account  of  a  similar  case.  I  presume  the  cause 
of  the  staining  must  have  been  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the 
suprarenal  capsules — a  complication  which,  in  a  child  of  twelve 
and  a  half  years,  appears  to  be  very  rare. 

A  word  as  to  the  treatment,  in  conclu9ion.  I  got  her  to  take  as 
much  nourishing  food  as  possible.  I  treated  symptoms  as  they 
arose.  I  tried  iron,  iodide  of  potassium,  cod-liver  oil,  and  lastly,  on 
two  occasions,  I  pushed  arsenic  until  constitutional  symptoms  (the 
chief  being  intense  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose)  warned  me  to  stay  my  hand  for  a  time.  These  symptoms 
came  on  only  after  she  had  tajken  the  first  time  10  ms.  of  liq. 
arsenicalis  three  times  daily  for  three  weeks,  and  the  second  time 
the  same  dose  for  a  fortnight.  I  did  not  try  phosphorus;  but  no 
treatment  seemed  to  have  any  favourable  effect  on  the  case. 


Abt.  VJLl. — Our  Hospitals  and  the  Interests  of  Patients  and  Pfipils*^ 
By  E.  D.  Mapother,  M.D.,  President,  &c.,  &c. 

During  the  past  year  our  Branch  has  been  moved  towards  the 
provision  in  Dublin  of  proper  opportunities  for  pathological  study, 
and  a  Bluebook  of  extreme  value,  touching  the  curative  and  educa- 
tional facilities  of  our  hospitals,  has  been  presented.  On  these 
topics  I  propose  to  briefly  comment,  being,  of  course,  solely  respond 
sibie  for  any  su^estions  offered.  The  financial  points,  and  the 
modes  of  government  and  of  election  of  officers,  will  not  be  dealt 
with,  having  regard  for  your  patience  and  my  own  unfitness. 

The  teaching  of  pathology,  macroscopic  and  microscopic,  is  at 
a  low  ebb  in  Dublin,  a  city  in  which  an  active  society  originated 
an  interest  in  the  former.      The  number  of  hospitals,  general 

*  An  Address  at  the  Anntial  Meeting  of  the  Doblin  Bnndi  of  the  British  Mediad 
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and  special,  will  bar  all  progress  unless  consolidation  or,  at  least, 
association  is  bronght  about.  The  physicians  and  surgeons  cannot, 
and  I  fear  their  pupil-assistants  will  not,  give  time  to  a  full  exami- 
nation of  all  the  organs,  and  the  decent  re*arrangement  of  the 
cadaver.  The  proceedings  will  occupy  from  one  to  two  hours, 
even  when,  after  r<fmoYal  of  the  viscera,  the  spinal  cord  is  taken 
by  cutting  the  bodies  of  the  vertehrsB  from  the  pedicles  by  chisels, 
spurred  for  each  side — a  quick  way  I  lately  saw  worked  in  Vienna. 
It  IS  usually  thought  better  that  the  officers  of  lying-in  hospitals 
should  not  undertake  po«/-morfem  examinations.  Jn  each  of  the 
ten  gi^eral  and  six  special  hospitals  there  could  not  be  a  teacher  of 
pathology.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  two  great  bodies  in  Dublin, 
which  aJone  have  pathological  museums,  should  found  chairs.  In 
one  there  is  a  great  teacher  of  the  most  cognate  subject,  whose 
competency  is  unquestimuible,  and  who  might  find  time — ^iu  the 
oth^r  there  is  an  office  of  good  promise ;  but  teaching  has  been 
forbidden,  although  a  hundred  years  ago  the  system  of  demonstrat- 
ing sncfa  specimens  was  there  in  vogue.  The  stipends  should  come 
from  the  Conjoint  Bodies  and  the  University,  on  condition  of  free 
admission  to  aU  candidates  who  had  passed  the  first  half  of  their 
examinations,  and  from  the  usual  school  fees  from  others.  The 
physicians  and  surgeons  would  give  notice  of  any  case  desirable  for 
examination,  and  of  course  they  will  rejoice  to  have  their  diagnosis 
tested  by  a  pathologist  who  only  «ees  the  specimens.  The  rough 
duty  should  be  done  by  trained  workmen  who  would  bring  the 
valuable  parta  for  full  examination  and  preservation  to  those 
colleges  respectively. 

As  such  specimens  would  be  varied  .and  irregularly  supplied,  it 
is  only  in  these  museums  that  systemauc  courses  could  be  given. 
A  line  drawn  N.W.  to  &E.  from  the  Midland  Bridge,  iNorth 
Circular-road,  to  Leescm-street  Bridge,  fairly  bisects  the  city.  The 
hospitals  which  might  thus  group  with  Trinity  College  would  be 
the  Mater,  Botunda,  Jervis-street,  Sir  Patrick  Dun's,  Baggot-street, 
St.  Joseph's,  the  Adelaide,  and  Mercer's  ;  and  with  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  the  Richmond,  Steevens',  Coombe,  Meath,  Cork -street, 
and  Sc  Vinoent's,  each  group  containing  about  550  beds  occupied, 
but  let  the  selectioB  be  by  fitnesst,  affection^  or  in  any  other  way. 
The  pupils  of  each  hospital  would  attend  the  autopsies  in  it,  but 
only  those  franked  by  the  colleges  or  by  the  q^ecial  fee  would  be 
present  in  the  museums  at  the  systematic  courses,  indudiog  pattio- 
logical  histology. 
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As  children's  bodies  are  not  procured  as  dissecting  subject?, 
examinations  of  them  in  some  of  these  dead-houses  would  supply  a 
want  in  anatomical  science.  Hereafter  changes  in  the  Royal 
University  might  demand  readjustment  of  the  project. 

It  could  not  be  contended  that  in  three  of  the  schools  of  Dublin, 
as  at  present  constituted,  a  full  course  of  pathology  could  be 
delivered,  or  that  the  teacher  could  be  fairly  paid  for  exhaustive 
labour  in  this  most  expanding  of  our  sciences.  The  same  being 
true  of  many  other  subjects,  especially  the  purely  scientific  ones, 
wherefrom  the  stipend  cannot  exceed  £100  a  year,  so  that  earnest 
and  original  work  cannot  be  hoped  for,  is  it  not  time  that  individual 
interests  and  sentiments  should  be  merged  towards  an  amalgamation 
of  schools  T  Amongst  other  great  things  then  attainable  would  be 
the  establishment  of  a  residential  hall.  However,  these  topics  are 
to  be  discussed  in  a  practical  way  elsewhere. 

Post  graduate  courses  have  long  been  popular  in  America  and  on 
the  Continent;  for  instance,  300  often  attend  the  Polyclinic  in 
New  York.  In  the  great  hospitals  of  that  city  the  ordinary  clinics 
are  very  thinly  attended — examination  instead  of  education  being 
in  view — and  the  better  class,  after  passing,  either  work  in  their 
own  hospitals  or  come  to  Europe  to  adapt  themselves  for  immediate 
scientific  practice ;  but  some  may  trespass  on  the  public  field  without 
fitness. 

Our  licensing  bodies  could  encourage  clinical  and  pathological 
work  by  setting  those  studies  alone  for  the  final  year's  examinations ; 
but  do  our  hospitals  give  opportunities  ?  Ifan  oflScer  of  a  few  years* 
standing  in  the  army,  navy,  or  dispensary  services  hopes  to  refrecih 
or  to  mark  his  fitness  by  passing  for  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  he  can  in  Dublin  efiiciently  study  the  diseases 
of  the  eye,  of  the  female  organs,  and  of  children ;  but  in  the 
present  subdivided  way,  groups  of  diseases  of  skin,  heart,  lungs, 
joints,  digestive  and  urinary  organs,  could  not  be  presented  in 
number  and  variety  for  the  three  or  four  weeks'  course  which  the 
practitioner  could  attend.  Several  hospitals  could  unite  in  giving 
instruction  for  a  common  fee.  The  Fellowship  examinations  will 
now  be  held  at  three  stated  periods,  and  the  courses  might  be  fixed 
accordingly.  In  London  and  in  English  provincial  towns — Leeds, 
for  example — ^large  hospitals  have  afforded  these  opportunities. 

In  Dublin  it  would  seem  that,  with  an  examination  ahead,  none 
but  the  old  lines  will  be  voluntarily  followed.  For  a  fee  of  five 
sliillings  third  and  fourth-year  students  can  attend  the  splendidly 
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instnietive  meetings  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine — a  privilege 
unknown  elsewhere — bat  of  some  600  students  who  could  do  so,  six 
cmly  have  entered  this  year.  Attendance  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory for  fourth-year  students,  if  pathological  courses  cannot  be 
arranged. 

In  the  winters  of  1852-3  such  masters  as  Crampton,  Corrigan, 
Stokes,  (yFemdl,  Mayne,  R.  W.  Smith,  Adams  (omitting  the 
living),  taught  pupils  of  my  day  in  the  Pathological  Society,  and, 
besides  the  knowledge  we  could  imbibe,  they  filled  us  with  pride  that 
our  country  had  such  grand  exponents  of  medical  science. 

As  a  sanitarian,  twenty  years  ago,  in  my  **  Lectures  on  Public 
Health,"  and  in  my  <'  Carmichael  Essay,"  I  urged  that  fever  wards, 
or  even  adjoining  buildings,  should  not  be  connected  with  general 
hospitals ;  otherwise,  despite  all  efforts,  infection  will  be  spread  by 
nurses  or  students.  Still  less  should  they  be  parts  of  our  workhouse 
hospitals.  I  never  tire  in  quoting  Corrigan*s  axiom,  laid  down  in 
1846,  regarding  this  point — **  Sickness  should  not  be  made  a  chain 
to  drag  a  man  into  a  poorhouse."  Convalesenoe  from  fever  being 
slow,  such  patients  would  be  necessarily  associated  with  paupers. 
Cork-etreet  hospital,  come  the  money  whence  it  may,  must  be 
supported  as  a  well-sited  and  admirably  worked  institution,  having 
separate  buildings,  all  extensible  for  epidemic  pressure  of  any 
variety.  It  largely  serves  the  adjoining  townships,  Bathmines  and 
Kilmainham.  So  also  is  the  Hardwicke  needed  for  the  north 
half  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  Its  site  is  very  good,  sufficiently 
isolated  from  the  union  buildings  and  from  houses.  If  there  was 
not  acconmiodation  enough  on  the  north,  the  south  side  would  have 
to  bear  the  expense  of  its  patients,  which  is  plainly  unjust  to  the 
taxpayers  there. 

But  surely  there  is  wauted  for  the  east,  and  for  the  Pembroke 
Township,  a  fever  hospital.  If  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  be  not  fully 
available  and  anew  site  be  wanted,  the  waste  ground  on  the  Pigeon- 
house-road,  either  east  or  west  of  the  Coastguard  Station  would 
suit;  and  so  infectious  cases — smallpox  and  cholera  especially — 
reaching  us  by  sea  could  be  easily  intercepted.  The  new  road, 
running  from  near  Irishtown  Church,  makes  the  place  easy  of 
access,  and  after  disinfection  there  is  a  safe  outlet  for  the  excreta 
by  the  main  of  the  Bathmines  and  Pembroke  Townships,  to  near 
Dublin  Bar. 

The  two  late  smallpox  warnings — for  happily  they  were  no  more — 
give  some  hints  of  value.    On  August  20tb,  1887,  a  Dublin  shopman 
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stayed  with  an  officer  oF  an  institution  in  Ulster  who  had  visited  a 
smallpox  patient,  he  being  safe,  so  that  our  citizen  suffered  through  a 
middle  person.  He  lay  ill  for  five  days,  and  on  the  Ist  of  September, 
when  the  rash  had  been  three  days  very  largely  out,  was  admitted 
to  the  Hardwicke.  Vaccination  and  very  complete  isolation  of  the 
eight  inmates  of  his  house,  burning  of  their  clothes  and  bedding 
were  instantly  carried  out,  and  thence  no  other  case  has  arisen. 

In  October  a  foreign  sailor,  with  some  unrecognised  rash,  lodged 
in  Grant's-row,  and  the  illness  of  an  unvaocinated  child  was  after- 
wards concealed  for  days.  On  the  26th  she  was  removed  to  Oork* 
street  Hospital  to  die,  that  being  the  only  fatal  case.  From  this 
focus  nine  cases  were  traced.  One  came  to  hospital  well  ameared 
with  sulphur  ointment  Oh,  for  the  diffusion  of  dermatological 
knowledge  I 

The  only  case  arising  far  off  was  that  of  a  lad  who  sent  his  washing 
to  that  district,  and  he  produced  the  disease  in  Portobello.  After 
seven  weeks  freedom  a  child  with  the  disease  was  unnotified  from  this 
district,  and  up  to  the  present  five  cases  are  traceable  to  this  nest. 
Smallpox  being  palpably  enthetic,  and  cholera  being  as  clearly  import^ 
able,  any  person — peer  or  pauper — suffering  therefrom,  ahoald  be 
forced  to  go  to  hospital  if  he  happened  to  be  one  of  the  first  ten 
cases  after  an  absence  of  the  contagion  for  three  months.  So  many 
foci  would  have  been  then  set  up,  and  the  preventive  steps  would 
be  so  expensive — for  instance,  £20  was  demanded  for  loss  of  clothes 
by  one  of  the  recent  patients — that  the  ordinary  steps  for  stemming 
epidemics  must  sufiice. 

After  many  years  of  freedom  some  imported  cases  were,  in  1872, 
concealed  in  Malpas-street,  and  thence  arose  an  outbreak — the 
woid  epidemic  has  no  meaning  here,  if,  indeed,  it  has  anywhere — 
and  over  20,000  cases  were  recorded  for  Ireland.  In  1885  a  case 
taken  into  a  General  Hospital,  Montreal,  infected  many  patients ;  by 
them  outside  it  spread,  3,000  deaths  occurring  in  a  few  months.  We 
are  not  sure  that  other  zymotics  may  not  in  like  way  be  scattered. 

In  Cheltenham  all  classes  submit  to  isolation  in  hospital,  and 
thanks  to  this,  after  six  separate  introductiona  of  the  disease,  it 
has  never  guned  a  footing. 

Some  of  our  hospitals  which  admit  other  zymotioa  refuse  small- 
pox, as  it  has  nearly  always  burst  the  bounds. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  1878  (sect.  141)  authorises  the  removal 
of  an  infectious  case  improperly  lodged  to  hospital,  but  does  not 
enforce  its  retention  there.    However,  any  unsafe  patient  leaving 
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cotdd  be  punished  under  the  next  section,  or  arrested  for  krceny  of 
hospital  clothing,  if  such  had  been  supplied. 

An  hospital  for  treating  children  with  infectious  diseases  is  most 
desirable, but  Dr.  Gairdner,  our  President-Elect,  reported  in  1864 — 
being  then  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Glasgow— as  to  the  diffi- 
culties in  its  way : — 

**  As  a  general  rule,  the  habits  and  traditions  of  the  family  life, 
even  in  the  most  poverty-stricken  and  degraded  classes,  oppose  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  the  removal  of  very  young  children ;  nor, 
even  if  the  consent  of  parents  could  be  obtained,  are  the  means  of 
treatment  in  hospitals  adapted  to  such  cases.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
a  feeling  of  complete  helplessness  that  the  sanitary  officer  sees  such 
diseases  as  measles,  whooping-cough,  and  scarlet  fever,  running 
riot  in  the  houses  of  the  poor;  he  feels  that  in  most  instances 
nothing  can  be  done  beyond  a  general  instruction  to  open  the 
windows,  and  attend,  if  possible,  to  cleanliness.  In  some  instances 
he  is  paralysed  in  the  face  of  greater  emergencies ;  he  has  no  power 
to  enforce  removal,  even  should  ah  infected  family  settle  in  a 
crowded  neighbourhood  hitherto  free  from  disease;  he  cannot  dis- 
perse a  school  in  which  cases  of  infection  have  occurred,  and  any 
attempt  even  to  give  publicity  would  only  result  in  their  more 
careful  concealment.  Even  as  has  repeatedly  happened  within  our 
observation,  provisions  are  publicly  sold  from  infected  apartments. 
In  one  instance  a  woman  with  the  eruption  of  smallpox  actually  on 
her  hands,  was  found  selling  sweetmeats  to  the  children  of  a  school 
in  her  neighbourhood.  In  this  instance  a  threat,  partly  of  exposure 
and  partly  of  legal  consequences,  put  an  end  to  the  scandal ;  but 
legal  remedies  can  have  a  very  limited  application,  and  self-interest 
will  often  be  much  too  strong  for  all  suggestions  proceeding  merely 
on  public  grounds.  In  truth,  the  spread  of  epidemic  disease  among 
children  can  hardly  be  met  otherwise  than  by  the  gradual  diffusion 
of  enlightenment,  and  by  the  improved  habits  which  may  arise  from 
the  re-modelling  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  over  a  long  course  of 
ycaiB." 

Every  general  hospital  should  have  observation  wards  in  which 
cases  indefinable  for  two  or  three  days  could  be  lodged,  and  there 
the  students  would  learn  much,  but  only  in  great  special  hospitals 
would  they  see  enough  of  all  infective  maladies.  Let  us,  however, 
restrict  the  attendance  at  fever  hospitals  to  third  or  fourth  year  men. 
Fresh  country  youths  take  infection  most  readily,  and  cannot  profit 
in  exchange  for  the  rbk.    When  they  have  worked  at  such  subjects 
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as  the  non-infective  lesions  within  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  the 
ordinary  rashes,  the  treatment  of  bed-8ore<i,  distended  bladder,  and 
the  like,  in  three  months,  or  at  most  six  montlis,  they  should  acquire 
the  power  of  applying  such  information  in  the  fever  hospital,  where 
such  complications  arise.  An  equal  period  usually  suffices  for  the 
gain  of  ophthalmic  and  aural,  and  of  obstetric  knowledge.  The  fee 
should  be  subtracted  from  that  of  the  general  hospital,  and  on 
hygienic  grounds  the  fever  months  should  never  tally  with  those  of 
work  at  midwifery.  Kept  at  fever  alone,  students  will  master  the 
subject  in  a  few  months,  but  reaching  the  hospital  after  earnest 
work  at  a  general  hospital  for  a  couple  of  hours  their  receptivity  of 
learning  would  be  very  much  less. 

In  this  country  fevers  are  fortunately  becoming  less  endemic,  and 
our  graduates  who  go  abroad  will  have  to  learn,  what  thej  could 
not  study  here,  of  other  localised  pests. 

The  hospital  which  Surgeon  George  Doyle  founded  in  1755 — the 
Lock — was  the  most  difficult  which  the  Commissioners  had  to  deal 
with.  However,  every  benevolent  citizen  will  feel  that  such  a 
separate  refuge  must  exist,  as  it  would  be  grossly  wrong  to  mix  the 
fallen  with  the  virtuous  poor,  and  to  put  them  into  separate  wards 
would  be  equal  to  branding  them  with  *'  the  scarlet  letter."  The 
dress  and  manner  of  their  female  visitors,  decently  as  they  might 
strive  to  act,  must  be  objectionable.  There  should  be  power  to 
keep  these  patients  till  cured,  or  at  least  contagionless,  provided 
they  had  signed  on  entering  an  agreement  analogous  to  that  by 
which  the  drunkard  can  imprison  himself  for  twelve  months. 

But  surely  the  cases  in  the  Lock  can  be  studied  by  senior  students, 
or  at  least  by  post-graduates,  without  fear  of  moral  contagion.  In 
other  hospitals  venereal  diseases,  except  those  in  the  female  genitals, 
can  be  freely  seen,  and  there  can  be  no  objection  to  carry  suitable 
patients,  with  faces  fully  veiled,  to  the  theatre,  the  students 
alone  having  access  there.  The  small  fee  which  should  be  charged 
should  be  allowed  in  the  total  expense  of  hospital  education.  If 
surgeons  are  not  taught  the  mode  of  recognising  chancres  in 
females  who  subsequently  become  mothers,  racial  degeneration  must 
ensue,  and  wrong  diagnoses  in  family  practice  may  ruin  many  a 
household. 

Two  facts  point  towards  a  change  to  be  wished  for  as  regards 
the  Eye  and  Ear  Hospitals,  and  against  their  specialisation ;  they  are 
but  370  yards  from  each  other,  and  fouV  of  their  six  officers  teach 
in  general  hospitals.    In  two  other  hospitals  there  are  ophthalmic 
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BurgeoiLH,  so  that  in  Dublin  we  have  eight  eye  clinics.  What  can 
be  the  objection  to  attach  all  their  strength  in  the  latter  places 
consoUdated,  as  vastly  more  available  to  patients  and  pupils,  all 
appliances  being,  of  course,  fully  provided  in  place  of  those 
generously  supplied  in  the  present  special  institution. 

Again,  is  it  not  regrettable  that  so  many  orthopsedio  cases  are 
diverted  from  the  general  hospitals,  where  students  could  profit  by 
them,  to  the  one  special  institution ;  the  more  so  as  the  specialist 
there  would  be  so  remarkable  a  gain  to  the  staff  of  any  large 
hospital  which  established  such  a  department. 

Since  Evory  Kennedy's  great  paper  in  1869,  with  a  most 
exhaustive  debate  for  seven  nights,  I  have  felt  that  lying-in 
hospitals  ought  to  be  limited  to  cases  in  which  difficulties  had  been 
foreseen,  or  in  which  very  special  circumstances  compelled  the 
removal  of  the  expectant  mothers.  In  the  normal  state  of  any 
community,  surely  the  home,  be  it  ever  so  humble,  is  the  fit  place 
for  the  function  of  childbirth ;  affectionate  aid  is  assured  for  the 
mother,  and  she  is  able  soon  to  direct  at  least  the  care  of  the  house- 
hold. Removed  from  it,  her  anxieties  must  tell  against  her  well- 
doing. When  Mosse  founded  the  most  famous  lying-in  hospital  in 
the  world,  the  rooms  of  the  poor  were  so  filthy  and  crowded  that  re- 
moval of  the  parturient  was  necesssary.  Whitelaw's  Survey,  in  1798, 
showed  great  density  of  population — ^for  instance,  in  St.  I  ^uke*s  Parish, 
15*95  per  house;  in  St.  Michan's,  12*56;  and  in  Flunkett-street, 
over  28.  Haifa  century  before,  when  Mosse  began  his  enterprise, 
the  population  was,  it  is  believed,  200,000,  in  fewer  houses.  Now 
our  working-class  are  better  housed,  and  every  year  improvement  goes 
on;  so  that  we  hope  for  better  things,  even  in  this  poor-laden  town. 
Take  the  cases  of  the  two  healthiest  English  towns — in  the  lying-in 
hospital  of  Brighton,  with  about  120,000  inhabitants,  twenty-five 
deliveriefl  yearly  take  place,  and  in  Hastings,  with  60,000  people, 
there  is  no  such  institution  at  all.  I  do  not  urge  the  crippling  of 
such  g^at  hospitals  as  the  Rotunda  or  Coombe,  but  that  they  should 
tend  toward  spreading  their  functions  as  hospitals  for  diseases  of 
women,  and  by  their  maternities  succouring  those  who  lie-in  at 
home  by  the  best  medical  and  nursing  skill,  and  by  food  and  clothing. 
The  Bill  of  last  session  would  disendow  them  unless  they  had  at 
once  80,  and  after  five  years,  100  occupied  beds,  although  the 
Conunissioners  waived  that  point  in  their  favour. 

In  1854  the  Master  of  the  Kotunda,  at  the  House  of  Commons' 
Committee,   was  asked — *'Do  you  afford  any  external  relief  to 
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lying-in  women"?  He  replied — "Not  ordinarily;  in  an  extreme 
case,  if  they  send  to  the  hospital  for  assistance,  we  send  one  of  the 
senior  pupils  or  assistants.'* 

Since  then  changes  have  gradually  tended  towards  usine^  hospitals 
for  the  troubles  of  parturitive  science.  Is  not  the  adjective  just 
used  better  than  that  perversely  derived  word  "obstetric'*? 

I  still  warmly  favour  the  plan  which  Earl  Spencer  conceived, 
and  which  mainly  moved  him  in  appointing  the  Commission — 
namely,  the  abolition  of  the  Richmond  Hospitals  (a  title  far  better 
than  their  usual  inclusive  appellation  or  separate  names),  and  of 
Steevens*  Hospital,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  medico-chirurgical 
building,  Cork-street  to  be  the  Fever  Hospital  in  connection. 
Some  degree  of  unfitness  of  the  Richmond  surgical  block,  ind  the 
sites  of  all  on  the  edges  of  the  city  remote  from  medical  schools, 
were  good  reasons  for  the  change.  A  site  near  Christ  Church  has 
been  proposed,  and  Steevens*  would  be  1,370,  and  the  Richmond 
900,  yards  distant  therefrom.  A  large,  cheaply  available  space  in 
and  about  Meath  Market,  Thomas-street,  would  give  a  healthier  site, 
more  convenient  to  the  terminus,  the  great  breweries,  distilleries, 
and  barracks,  and  the  Kiimainham  Township.  Even  greater 
advantages  would  result  by  the  clearance  of  ruinous  tenements. 
The  Richmond,  Steevens*,  and  Cork-street  Hospitals  would  be 
respectively  1,150,  840,  and  660  yards  distant 

This  Western  Hospital,  as  it  might  be  named,  could  be  built  on 
the  most  modern  hygienic  principles  without  exuavagance,  and  the 
sums  got  by  the  sale  of  the  Richmond  and  Whit  worth  (that  the  Nortli 
Union  wants  these  premises  is  only  an  enhancement  of  their  value), 
and  Steevens*  would  go  a  good  way.     The  great  manufacturers 
and  merchants  who  abound  in  the  district  would  be  generous 
towards  a  building  fund.     For  maintenance,  surely  institutions 
which  for  over  a  third  of  a  century  have  been  well  earning  half  the 
Government  grant,  would  be  still  worthy  a  large  share,  and  the 
properties  of  Dr.  Steevens  and  Edward  Cusack  (the  larger  donor, 
whose  name  is  so  usually  ignored),  although  now  depressed,  are  of 
considerable  value.    The  financial  fact  just  stated  appeals  against 
any  sentimental  objection  to  the  abolition  of  a  name.     In  olden 
times  the  remoteness  of  Steevens',  although  its  teachers  were  illus- 
trious, kept  away  a  class  except  that  resident — now  the  stafiP  is  strong 
and  progressive,  but  their  energies  are  wasted  for  want  of  learners. 
If  there  was  any  hospital  at  all  contiguous  in  which  the  governors 
and  oflScers  (if  these  designations  were  there  separable)  did  not  form 
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a  happy  family^  perhaps  an  adroit  peaoemaker  might  bring  about  a 
union  more  or  leas  complete.  No  hospital  shoold  be  '*  an  incom- 
padble,"  to  use  a  pharmacist'B  expression. 

In  oontxBst  to  the  medical  staff  domination  jnst  hinted  at,  stand 
oat  the  charters  of  Sir  P.  Dnn*s  and  JervisHstreet,  which  exdade 
the  medical  officers  from  their  committees. 

If  the  fusion  of  the  Bichmond  Hospitals  and  Steevens'  be  not 
faroQied,  surely  the  former  tried  friend  of  the  poor  need  not  be 
wiped  out  becaase  the  adjoining  workhouse  covets  its  premises. 
Bather  let  the  Guardians  send  their  serious  acute  medical  and  surgical 
cases  on  fair  payment,  as  at  present  they  do  their  fever  patients ;  the 
pauperising  point  would  not  arise,  as  State  funds  would  be  still  avail- 
able, or  let  them  buy  one  or  two  of  the  buildings,  when  the  remain- 
ing could  be  converted  into  an  improved  medico-chirurgical  hospital. 
The  fiuilities  for  taking  grounds  for  hospitak  should  be  at  least  equal 
to  those  under  Railway  Acts,  and  thereby  the  persistently  noxious 
dairy  yards  in  front  of  the  Whitworth  Hospital  would  be  cleared. 

If  the  fiichmond  Hospitals  be  abolished  or  consolidated  in  the 
Boath-west,  north  Dublin  could  be  hospitalled  by  the  Mater  Miseri- 
oordise,  of  great  available  capacity,  and  by  Jervis-stieet  Hospital,  also 
of  great  capacity.  They  are  1,370  yards  asunder,  and  they  are  distant 
from  the  Kichmond  1,150  and  800  yards  respectively.  Then  as  a 
North  FcTer  Hospital,  the  Hardwickeor  the  Whitworth  (which  slight 
changes  would  make  a  more  suitable  building)  should  be  main* 
tained.  It  would  &erve  for  the  classes  of  the  Mater  and  Jervis- 
•treet,  and  fever  might  be  excluded  from  the  former.  The  Sisters  of 
Mercy  nurse  these  hospitals  and  those  of  the  North  Union,  and  we 
may  feel  sure  that  these  devoted  ladies  would  gladly  extend  their 
ministrations  to  the  adjoining  fever  hospital,  funds  for  the  patients' 
support  being  derived  from  the  State,  the  Corporation,  or  the 
Morth  Dublin  Union,  or  all  proportionately. 

Both  the  Commissioners  and  the  framers  of  the  Bill  of  last 
Session  propose  to  deal  justly  with  the  officers  of  the  Richmond 
Hospitals,  and  doubtless  the  Treasury  will  do  so  if  a  Government 
Bill  be  introduced.  To  deprive  these  eminent  physicians  and 
Burgeons  of  their  clinical  facilities  would  be  somewhat  like  closing 
law  courts  to  some  leadmg  Queen's  Counsel,  and  our  brethren 
shoold  get  as  ample  compensation  as  the  latter  assuredly  would  in 
a  like  case.  The  agitation  for  change  during  the  past  three  years 
has,  of  course,  lessened  the  classes,  and  the  suspense  has  injured 
the  interests  of  the  officers. 
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On  the  south  side  two  institutions,  which  are  but  700  yards 
asunder^showed  symptoms  of  conjunction — ^Sir  P.  Dun's  and  the  City 
of  Dublin.  To  avoid  costly  building,  surely  they  could  join  their 
classes  and  keep  one  hospital  for  surgical,  the  other  for  medical  cases. 
Or  let  Baggot-street  be  enlarged  to  accommodate  both  these  classes, 
and  let  Sir  P.  Dun*s  be  the  great  Eastern  Fever  Hospital.  If,  as 
urged,  infectious  cases  be  treated  apart,  poor  patients  thus  afflicted 
should  not  be  carried  to  the  Hardwicke  and  Cork-street  Hospitals, 
across  two-thirds  of  the  city  from  the  eastern  edge  and  the  Pembroke 
District.  Of  course  that  wealthy  township  should  be  roused  into 
greater  generosity  than  appears  in  Dr.  Haugh ton's  justly  indignant 
evidence. 

The  Meath  Hospital  is  of  good  size,  and  is  just  completing  conside-* 
rable  additions,  and  serves  a  most  extensive  area.  If  its  fever  cases, 
which  mainly  come  from  country  districts,  where  they  should  be 
treated,  were  diverted  to  Corknstreet,  and  the  £600  aryear  it  has 
received  for  their  treatment  was  applied  to  general  cases,  this  old  and 
famous  clinical  institution  should  be  regarded  as  a  large  hospital 

Of  St.  Vincent's,  with  which  I  have  been  connected  nearly  thirty 
years,  I  will  only  say  that,  although  it  is  large,  as  regards  occupied 
beds  and  paying  pupils,  the  managers  desire  to  acquiesce  in  any 
conditions  which  may  increase  its  usefulness  to  the  sick  poor,  and 
to  the  cause  of  medical  education.  Its  distances  from  neighbouring 
hospitals  are — to  Mercer's  740,  to  Meath  1,000  yards. 

Hear  a  pricis  of  South's  separate  Report,  which  has  not  been 
brought  enough  to  the  front,  perhaps  because  two  large  hospitala 
had  not  been  then  founded,  and  others  have  been  enlarged.  He 
would  lessen  our  general  hospitals  as  follows: — ^North  side — Move 
the  hospital  at  Jervis-street  eastward  to  a  larger  building  on  a  better 
site,  and  leave  the  House  of  Industry  for  the  north-west. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Liffey  combine,  as  regards  fiinda, 
management,  and  staff,  Steevens*  and  Cork-street,  the  former  as 
the  surgical  house,  the  latter  as  the  medical  and  fever  depart- 
ments. Such  would  be  the  south-western  hospital,  and  the  south- 
eastern he  would  constitute  of  **  Sir  Patrick  Dun's,  the  Meath,  and 
Mercer's,  or,  in  its  stead,  and  united  with  it,  the  City  of  Dublin 
Hospital."  The  first  to  be  the  medical,  the  second  the  fever  house, 
and  the  surgical  building  to  be  provided  by  the  enlargement  of 
Baggot-street  buildings,  that  in  Mercer-street  being  abandoned. 

Mercer's  and  the  Adelaide  are  within  340  yards  of  each  other, 
and  the  latter  is  500  yards  from  the  Meath* 
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His  Tiewfl  were,  however,  dominated  by  the  erroneous  idea  of 
having  the  scientific  medical  schools  necessarily  combined  with 
hospitals— A  system  not  to  be  thought  of  here. 

There  is  only  one  piece  of  evidence  in  the  blue  book  to  which 
strong  language  might  be  applied.    It  is  as  follows: — 

''The  police  have  instructions  to  bring  all  cases  (accidents) 
occurring  on  the  south  side  of  the  city  to  (blank  hospital),  except 
those  occurring  near  the  steps  of  another  hospital,  and  to  (blank 
hospital)  on  the  north  side  of  the  city.** 

The  instructions  always  have  been  to  bring  accidents  and  other 
cases  wanting  prompt  relief  to  the  nearest  hospital. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  very  briefly  some  of  the  advantages  which 
would  follow  the  reduction,  say  by  half,  of  the  general  hospitals,  by 
consolidation  or  otherwise : — 

Clinical  positions  are  too  numerous — 25  physiciancies,  38  surgeon* 
clea — beds  being,  therefore,  relatively  too  few.  Mr.  Thomson's 
evidence  on  this  point  is  exhaustive.  With  wider  fields  greater 
idditions  would  be  made  to  medical  knowledge.  Although  Dublin 
has  done  her  duty  in  the  training  of  practitioners,  her  original 
observers  and  positive  additions  to  science  might  have  been  more 
nomerous.  Thus  may  be  partly  explained  the  striking  fact  that 
not  one  Dublin  practitioner  holds  a  British  or  foreign  honorary 
degree.  Last  year  alone  our  licensing  bodies  conferred  33 
upon  strangers.  Such  distinctions  here  would  tend  towards  check- 
ing party  and  personal  favouritism,  which  is  extinguishing  the 
Rmbition  of  honest  scientific  workers.  In  England,  and  still  more, 
on  the  Continent,  every  year,  hospital  and  Governmental  medical 
posts  are  becoming  more  assured  as  the  rewards  of  special  fitness. 

A  large  hospital  could  afford  a  resident  physician  and  a  resident 
surgeon,  either  to  be  present  at  all  hours  to  instantaneously  meet 
emergencies. 

If  in  an  enlarged  institution  the  class  becomes  unwieldy  it  could, 
snd,  indeed,  in  any  case  should,  be  divided  amongst  different 
teachers,  according  to  the  four  years'  curriculum  now  definitely 
settled. 

Some  patients  are  over-treated,  or  often-treated,  as  they  have  so 
many  hospitals  or  dispensaries  close-by  and  free,  and  are  trained  to 
become  the  veriest  hypochondriacal  bores. 

Amalgamation  will  be  justly  brought  about  if  the  general 
hospitals  must  show,  seven  years  hence,  a  minimum  of  150 
occupied  beds.     It  is  always  well  to  quote  points  which  may  be 
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cited  againit  as  well  as  for  an  argument  On  November  4, 1811, 
the  College  of  Surgeons  decided  not  to  recognise  any  hospital 
¥^hich  had  less  than  20  beds.  How  grateful  should  the  )ioor 
patients  and  pupils  of  Dublin  be  that  they  do  not  live  under  the 
system  of  **  the  good  old  times.**  The  application  for  recognition 
was  from  a  building  in  Peter-street  with  12  beds,  the  property 
of  the  surgeon. 

It  is  clearly  just  that  the  Corporation  grants,  reaching  £5,000 
a  year,  should  be  in  favour  of  citizens  only,  and  that  other  authorities, 
townships,  Poor-law  guardians,  and  the  like,  should  contribute  to 
the  support  of  patients  from  a  distance.  This  is  already  done  with 
us  in  the  Ophthalmic  Hospitals,  and  in  the  case  of  a  few  fever 
patients,  and  the  principle  is  universal  in  Continental  Hospitals. 

If  the  hospitals  be  governed  by  a  Board  for  the  allotment  of  the 
public  funds,  the  Continental  system  of  a  central  bureau,  whence 
applicants  would  be  drafted  to  the  several^  institutions,  seems  inad- 
visable, as  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  should  have  power  to  seek 
advice  from  any  physician  or  surgeon  whose  fame  had  attracted  them. 
Our  city  is  too  small  to  need  such  a  system. 

That  Dublin  has  a  right  to  the  grant  every  one  of  the  State 
Reports  show,  especially  for  the  support  of  the  education  of  public 
medical  officers;  that  it  has  a  need  for  it  was  most  forcibly  ex- 
pressed by  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  (numbering  fifteen), 
in  1854 : — '*  It  is  a  metropolis  for  the  poor,  but  not  for  the  rich.  The 
value  of  its  property  has  within  the  last  fourteen  years  decreased, 
while  local  taxation,  population,  and  pauperism,  have  increased."* 
How  sadly  intensified  does  the  statement  apply  to-day,  the  only 
statistical  fact  changed — smaller  population — telling  for  the  argu- 
ment— year  by  year  our  higher  class  go,  the  poorer  crowd  in. 

All  the  suggestions  in  this  address  are  made  with  due  humility 
when  so  great  a  topic  has  to  be  faced,  and  if  any  one  of  them 
shall  prove  of  value  it  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain.  Ind- 
dentally,  approval  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  has  been 
noted,  but  it  is  right  to  say  that  this  blue  book,  unanimously  signed, 
is,  from  that  astoundbg  circumstance,  and  its  own  merits,  a  gem. 
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Art.  VIIL — Entereetomy  and  Enter arrhaphy.  By  J.  S.  M*  Abdle, 
P.E.C.S.L ;  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at,  St 
Vincent's  Hospital,  Dublin. 

[Cfondudtd  from  page  ISJ] 
Whbr  we  collect  and  review  the  cases  of  enterorrhaphy  for  per- 
forating wounds  of  the  abdomen  implicating  the  intestine  and 
neoessitnling  this  procedure,  we  find  that  this  department  of 
surgery  is  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  advance  which  is  now  being 
made  in  the  operative  treatment  of  intraperitoneal  disease.  Few 
cases  of  intestinal  suture  for  perforating  wounds  are  on  record. 
Forty  would  more  than  cover  all  the  recorded  cases,  and  after 
eliminating  doubtful  ones  there  are  34  authenticated  instances  of 
this  operation ;  and  of  these  by  far  the  greater  number  have  been 
carried  out  during  the  past  three  years — 8  in  1885,  with  4  reco- 
veries; 14  in  1886,  with  3  recoveries;  and  up  to  this  date  in  1887, 

7  cases,  with  1  recovery.  Of  the  remaining  cases  operated  on,  3 
recovered— 1  in  1836, 1  in  1848,  and  a  third  in  1884.  That  gives 
a  success  of  almost  1  in  3,  and  this,  when  compared  with  the 
results  of  the  pre-Listerian  age,  is  most  encouraging.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  many  of  the  recorded  cases  were  conducted  under 
difficulties,  and  most  of  them,  when  undertaken,  were  unpromising. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  intestinal  suture,  and  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
circumstances  under  whicli  the  operation  should  be  attempted, 
wiU  reduce  very  much  the  mortality  attending  severe  abdominal 
injuries. 

Of  enterorrhaphy  for  rupture  of  the  intestine  occurring  without 
perforation  of  the  abdominal  wall,  we  know  little.     As  yet  only 

8  instances  of  laparotomy  and  suture  for  such  injury  are  recorded. 
Of  these  2  died  within  two  hours;  2  in  six  hours;  1  in  twenty-six 
hours.  In  the  sixth,  the  time  of  death  is  not  stated,  while  the 
otiier  2  recovered  from  the  operation.  Of  the  cases  of  recovery 
above  mentioned,  one  was  an  example  of  the  first  stage  of  treatment 
of  such  injuries — ^that  is,  laparotomy  and  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  anus ;  the  patient  did  well,  and  in  four  weeks  afterwards 
resection  was  performed ;  but  the  patient  died  in  twenty-six  hours  ;* 
death  in  this  case  seemed  to  result  from  exhaustion  due  to  the 
prolonged  operation.  The  state  of  things  revealed  by  the  post 
mortem  resembled  the  condition  found  after  death  in  a  case  of 

•  Cxoft^  Bzit.  Med.  Jonr.,  I.,  p.  975. 
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mine,  in  which  the  operation  of  pylorectomj  lasted  two  and  a  half 
hours.    Where,  as  in  Mr.  Croft*s  case,  exhaustion  is  present,  the 
operation,  if  lasting  more  than  one  hour  and  a  half,  can  hardly  be 
successful.    Such  at  all  events  is  the  experience  derived  from  a  study 
of  resection  of  the  pylorus.     The  second  instance  of  what  may  be 
claimed  as  a  recovery  is  the  one  recorded  by  M.  Bouilly.*    A  man, 
aged  twenty-nine  years,  was  kicked  in  the  abdomen  by  a  horse,  on 
the  11th  of  June,  1883.    He  came  immediately  under  M.  Bouilly's 
care,  and  on  the  12th,  symptoms  of  intestinal  rupture  arising, 
laparotomy  was  performed.     Five  inches  of  the  small  intestine  were 
resected,  and  Lembert's  suture  was  applied — ^silk,  No.  0,  being  used ; 
a  large  drainage  tube  was  passed  into  the  pelvis,  and  the  abdominal 
wound  was  sutured  with  silver  wire.    On  the  third  day  an  evacua- 
tion of  the  bowels  occurred,  but  some  f  seces  also  passed  through  the 
wound  in  the  abdomen,  and  from  this  date  a  fistula  discharging  a 
considerable  amount  remained.     On  the  tenth  day  after  operation, 
M.  Bouilly  made  a  digital  examination  of  the  bowel  above  and 
below  the  fistula,  in  order  to  determine  what  steps  would  be 
necessary  to  restore  the  continuity  of  the   bowel  wall  and  the 
existence  or  absence  of  an  eperon.     In  three  hours  after  explora- 
tion severe  shivering  set  in,  then  swelling  of  the  abdomen  and 
great  pain,  the  temperature  rising  to  39**  C.    In  twenty-four  hours 
the  patient  died  with  symptoms  of  septic  peritonitis,  and  the  post 
mortem  revealed  a  breaking  down  of  adhesions  which  had  joined 
the  intestine  to  the  abdominal  wall. 

In  bringing  this  case  before  the  Surgical  Society  of  Paris, 
M.  Bouilly  very  frankly  admitted  that  the  injury  done  during 
examination  of  the  fistula  caused  death.  In  its  absence  the  case 
would  have  recovered ;  and  even  as  it  is,  it  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a  recovery  from  the  operation,  and,  as  such,  must  serve  as  a 
landmark  in  future  efforts  in  a  path  hitherto  apparently  closed  to 
surgical  advance. 

The  above  brief  account  of  the  operations  performed  up  to  this 
may  appear  discouraging ;  but  when  we  remember,  as  is  well  said 
by  Curtis,  "  that  even  a  supposititious  case  of  recovery  after  the 
accident  is  so  rare  as  to  be  a  surgical  curiosity,"  we  may  congra- 
tulate ourselves  on  the  recent  advance  in  our  art  which  enables  us 
to  save  two  in  eight,  when,  as  mentioned  by  Chavasse  in  his 
admirable  paper,  the  expectant  treatment  at  best  did  not  offer 
a  hope  to  more  than  two  in  fifty. 

•  Bulletin  etM«m.deU8ooidt^deGliinugie.    1888.    P.  690. 
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la  reference  to  the  question  of  abdominal  exploration  for  injured 
intestine,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  M.  Bouilly  are — lst«  That 
examination  of  the  abdomen  for  ruptured  bowel  is  an  authorised 
operation.  2nd.  The  minute  dressing  of  a  peritoneum,  the  subject 
of  an  inflammation  resulting  from  stercoral  discharge,  may  stop 
that  trouble.  3rd.  The  greatest  danger  after  resection  and  suture 
is  the  yielding  of  the  sutures.  4th.  All  efforts  should  tend  towards 
perfection  in  the  suturing.  5th.  Sutured  portion  should  be  left  near 
abdominal  wound.  6th.  Patient  should  be  nourished  with  extreme 
care.  7th.  We  may  hope  that  experience  of  cases  and  perfection 
of  methods  will  give  complete  success  in  traumatic  cases  when 
treated  early.  Yemeuil,  Despr^,  and  others,  believe  that  an 
artificial  anas  should  be  formed,  and  later  enterorrhaphy  carried 
out.  The  second  step  should  not  be  undertaken  until  after  the 
lapse  of  at  least  a  month,  as  the  bowel  will  not  sooner  have  returned 
to  its  normal  state,  and  adhesions  will  be  imperfect. 

The  foregoing  pages  fairly  represent  the  work  done  in  intestinal 
resection  and  suture  up  to  this,  and  as  much  of  the  success  of  the 
operation  depends  on  the  carrying  out  of  the  details  of  the  pro- 
cedure properly,  a  brief  review  of  the  methods  adopted  by  different 
operators  may  prove  of  use.  The  steps  of  the  operation  are — 
(a)  abdominal  incision,  (b)  clearing  out  of  intestine,  (c)  section  of 
bowel  and  mesentery,  {d)  intestinal  suture,  (e)  cleansing  of  the 
peritoneum,  and  (/)  closure  of  abdominal  wound. 

The  incision  which  seems  most  advantageous  is  a  central  one 
below  the  umbilicus,  or,  if  the  cause  of  the  operation  exists  in  upper 
abdomen,  one  extending  round  umbilicus  and  upwards  to  ensiform 
cartilage.  The  advantage  claimed  for  this  incision  is  the  readi- 
ness  with  which  you  can  reach  and  deal  with  the  mesentery. 
When  the  cause  for  operation  is  in  either  iliac  fossa,  as  happened 
in  my  case,  an  oblique  incision  over  the  seat  of  disease  affords  easy 
access  to  the  bowel  and  its  mesentery.  As  most  of  the  enterectomies 
performed  up  to  this  have  been  conducted  for  disease  of  the  small 
intestine,  the  majority  of  operators  have  used  the  central  incision 
below  the  umbilicus. 

The  clearing  out  of  the  intestine  may  seem  a  minor  point  in  this 
complicated  operation ;  but  when  we  read  of  suture  of  intestine 
and  its  return  into  the  abdomen  loaded  with  fsBcal  matters,  we  are 
not  astonished  to  find  the  patient  die  from  peritonitis,  the  result  of 
f SBcal  extravasation — and  such  is  the  history  of  many  cases  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  pages.     We  are  all  anxious  to  prevent  the 
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escape  of  the  intestinal  contents  daring  the  operation,  when  the 
danger  of  their  so  doing  is  easily  provided  against,  and  when 
the  occurrence  coald  be  remedied  by  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the 
peritoneum;  but,  by  leaving  the  bowel  loaded,  we  expose  the 
sutured  surfaces  to  a  strain  which  they  frequently  prove  too 
delicate  to  bear,  when  peristalsis  occurs  as  reaction  is  setting  in,  and 
thus  render  rupture  likely  when  the  intestine  is  not  within  our 
reach.  If  free  purgation  has  been  brought  about  previous  to 
operation,  and  if  for  thirty-six  hours  the  patient  has  had  nothing  by 
the  mouth  but  a  limited  supply  of  liquid  diet,  the  intestinal  contents 
do  not  give  much  trouble ;  but  when  the  operation  is  conducted 
for  acute  obstruction,  injury,  or  a  close  stricture,  one  meets  with 
above  the  point  of  resection  a  considerable  amount  of  ftecal  matter, 
which  should,  if  possible,  be  removed  before  completing  the  section 
of  the  bowel.  To  prevent  the  escaping  material  contaminating 
the  peritoneum,  Madelung*  advises  the  passage  of  strong  suture 
through  the  lips  of  the  abdominal  incision,  in  order  to  bring  them 
together  after  drawing  out  the  loop  of  intestine  to  be  operated  on. 
Carbolised  protective  is  then  to  be  laid  round  the  protruding  loop, 
which  may  now  be  opened  and  freed  of  its  contents,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  tube  being  washed  out  with  a  warm  carbolic  solution, 
1-200.  In  acute  obstruction,  Rehn  ^  recommends  washing  out  the 
stomach  before  and  during  the  operation.  This  he  believes  to  be 
very  effective  if  the  distended  intestines  are  not  readily  mani- 
pulated when  exploring  the  abdominal  cavity  for  the  seat  of 
obstruction. 

In  reference  to  the  important  question  of  closing  the  lumen 
of  the  intestine  during  section  and  suture,  I  fully  agree  with 
Sir  W.  MacOormac,"  when  he  says — "The  fingers  are  pro- 
bably the  best  form  of  instrument  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
intestinal  contents  after  division  of  the  tube.'*  Parkes'  is  even 
more  definite  on  the  point  He  says — **  The  fingers  of  a  reliable 
assistant  constitute  by  far  the  best  clamp  in  resecting  the  inteft- 
tine."  However,  besides  digital  compression  the  intestinal  tube 
may  be  accluded  by  (1)  a  loop  of  silk,  (2)  a  piece  of  elastic  tube 
drawn  round  gut,  (8)  improvised  clamps  as  blades  of  forceps, 
covered  with  rubber  tubing,  (4)  the  elastic  compresses  of  Bydygier, 

•Aroh.  fttr   klin.   Chir.   XXVU.,  p.  277.     Ueber  dxciilin  Danmulxt  und 
Barmreseotion. 
i>  OentnablAtt  fiir  Clur.  XXX.,  p.  S7. 

•  Oration  on  Abdominal  Sec  before  ICed.  Sea,  London,  Hay  2nd,  1887. 
'  Annals  of  Surgery,  Not.,  1887. 
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(5)  clamp  forceps,    Makins,    (6),    Treves'  damp,   (7)  Bishop's 
clamp,  Ac. 

Loops  of  sUk,  rabber  tnbing,  and  Rydygier's  compresses,  are 
objectionable  for  two  reasons.  First,  they  necessitate  a  perforation 
of  the  mesentery  at  their  point  of  application.  Second,  you  cannot 
regulate  the  amoiint  of  pressure  used  in  closing  tube,  and  injury  to 
its  walk  may  result. 

Fig.  4. 


Treves'  clamp  (Fig.  4)  also  requires  the  mesentery  to  be  perfo- 
rated, and  I  think  it  would  impede  the  suturing  at  the  point  where 
the  mesentery  joins  the  bowel ;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  approximating  the 
serous  layers. 

Hg.  5. 


The  principle  of  Bishop's  clamp  (Fig.  5)  seems  better,  but  the 
appliance  is  cumbersome,  and  would  be  difficult  of  application  unless 
the  parts  to  be  operated  on  could  on  all  occasions  be  brought  out 
through  the  abdominal  incision. 
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The  ^^  provisional "  clamp  forceps  of  Makins  (Fig.  6,  a)  seems 
to  me  the  most  convenient.  They  are  light,  the  pressure  easily 
regulated  by  the  screw,  and  they  can  be  used  in  resection  of  all 
parts  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Ivory  clamps,  as  depicted  by  Bemays, 
in  the  St  Louis  Medical  Briefs  1887,  p.  310,  VoL  XV,,  are  more 
convenient  than  those  of  Treves,  but  they  also  require  in  their 
application  an  undesirable  interference  with  the  mesentery.  For 
colectomy  and  colotomy,  in  both  of  which  clamps  are  more  useful 

Fig.  6  B. 


than  in  operations  on  the  small  intestine,  the  forceps  (Fig.  6,  b, 
also  taken  from  Bemays'  paper)  will  prove  of  use;  but  a  more 

Fig.  7. 


useful  and  yet  simple  clamp  is  the  one  (Fig.  7)  represented  in 
Mr.  Ball's  work  on  the  rectum.  The  blades  of  this  instrument 
ran  parallel  to  each  other,  so  that  at  no  point  is  compression 

Fig.  8. 
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immoderate.  An  instrument  such  as  I  have  had  constructed, 
irith  thin  blades,  and  without  long  handles  (as  Fig.  8),  answers 
admirably  for  enterectomy.  There  is,  however,  a  growing  ten- 
dency to  the  relinqnishing  of  all  appliances  which  in  any  way 
impede  the  laying  on  of  the  sutares,  and  as  most  of  the  clamps  in 
use  interfere  with  the  procedure  at  some  part  of  the  operation, 
smgeons  are  relying  on  digital  compression  as  the  form  least  liable 
to  injure  the  intestinal  wall,  interfere  with  the  mesentery,  or 
retard  the  suturing  of  the  bowel. 

I  have  found  digital  compression,  even  in  deep-seated  resections, 
quite  effective,  and  far  exceeding  any  clamp  in  usefulness  (when 
carried  out  by  one  knowing  the  requirements  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure). 

Section  of  the  bowel  is  usually  made  at  right  angles  to  its  course. 
Berger*  asks  would  not  oblique  section  be  better  than  vertical? 
It  might,  as  he  suggests,  prevent  the  strain  on  one  spot,  or  it 
might  prove  useful  when  bringing  together  portions  of  the  intes- 
tinal tract  in  which  sections  of  the  tube  differ  in  size,  but  it  will 
increase  the  number  of  sutures  required,  and  this  is  a  serious 
objection.  As  in  pylorus  resection  scissors  divide  the  bowel  best, 
I  have  had  those  figured  in  the  accompanying  woodcut  (Fig.  9) 
made  for  the  purpose.  They  are  sufficiently  long  in  the  blades  to 
divide  any  part  of  the  intestine  in  a  single  sweep. 


There  is  a  point  of  great  importance  in  reference  to  section 
of  the  gut,  and  that  is  the  necessity  of  avoiding  all  paring  away 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  usually  projects  beyond  the 
other  coats  after  section  is  complete.  In  all  the  cases  in  which 
ihe  projecting  membrane  was  removed  the  sutures  ulcerated 
through. 

The  methods  of  dealing  with  the  mesentery  are — First.  The 
removal  of  a  triangular  piece  with  its  base  towards  the  intestine, 
*  Bulletin  et  M^moires  Soo.  de  Chir.,  Patio.    1883. 
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and  the  subsequent  suture  of  the  cleft,  as  in  Fig.  10.  Second.  The 
leaving  behind,  as  described  by  Parkes,  of  the  serous  and  muscular 
portion  of  bowel  where  the  mesentery  adheres,  and  subsequent 

Fig.  11. 


formation  of  this  part  into  a  loop,  as  in  Fig.  11.  Third.  The 
folding  down  of  the  redundant  portion  of  the  mesentery,  as  in 
Fig.  12,  and  suture  of  it  to  the  neighbouring  piece  of  mesentery. 

The  question  of  dealing  properly  with  the  mesentery  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  for,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Madelung,*  any 
interference  with  the  blood  supply  at  the  mesenteric  edge  of  the 
bowel  leads  to  gangrene  at  the  line  of  suture  and  f sscal  extrava- 
sation. Madelung's  method  of  dealing  with'  the  mesentery  after 
removal  of  the  triangular  piece  is  as  follows: — He  brings  the 

■Langenbeok's  Aroh.,  Not.  27»  806L 
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borders  of  the  mesentery  together  with  suture  (Fig.  10) ;  then,  as 
in  Fig.  13,  A,  he  sutures  the  layers  of  mesentery  to  each  other ; 

Fig.  18. 


then,  as  in  Fig.  13,  b,  he  unites  the  serous  to  the  muscular  layer 
of  the  bowel  by  one  suture  on  each  side  of  the  attachment  of  the 
mesentery.  He  always  begins  suture  of  the  intestine  itself  at  the 
mesentery. 

Curtis*  details  a  method  of  folding  down  the  mesentery  on  the 
side  of  the  bowel  with  a  Lembert  suture,  which,  when  (as  in 
Fig.  14  a)  drawn  upon,  brings  the  parts  together  (as  Fig.  14  b), 
Thl«,  as  Curtis  says,  disposes  of  the  thickest  parts  of  the  mesentery. 
On  each  side  of  this  suture,  and  close  to  it,  a  Lembert  suture  is 
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Fig.  14  B. 


applied.  The  one  passing  through  where  the  mesentery  is  folded 
down  should  go  deep  enough  to  engage  the  muscular  wall  of  the 
bowel.  In  removing  the  mesentery  it  must  be  remembered  that 
every  segment  of  the  intestine,  no  matter  how  small,  when  detached 
from  the  mesentery,  sloughs  away,  and  septic  or  perforate  peri- 
tonitis results.  If  carefully  carried  out,  the  method  dealing  with 
the  mesentery  recommended  by  Madelung  should  prove  effective. 
It  has  done  so  with  me  on  two  occasions. 

We  next  come  to  the  question  of  intestinal  sutures,  and  before 
alluding  to  the  methods  of  applying  the  sutures,  it  may  be  well  to 
speak  of  the  materials  used.  Rydygier  and  others  use  catgut,  but 
Billroth,  Czerny,  Madelung,  and  indeed  most  operators,  now  use 
silk,  and  that  of  the  finest  quality,  usually  No.  0  Chinese  twist. 
The  objections  to  catgut  are — 1st.  Its  liability  to  yield  too  soon  ; 
2nd.  The  finest  catgut  requires  a  much  larger  needle  than  does  No.  0 
silk ;  3rd.  It  is  not  as  pliable  or  as  easily  manipulated  as  the  silk. 
There  is  really  no  valid  objection  to  the  use  of  silk,  and  although 
I  have  had  good  results  with  catgut  I  believe  that  in  the  case 
quoted  in  this  paper  yielding  of  one  or  more  of  the  catgut  sutures 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  temporary  fistula.    In  dealing  with  the 
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varieties  of  suture  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  all  those  described ;  but  the  important  methods  of  suture  require 
a  word  of  comment.  The  plan  of  drawing  the  cut  ends  of  the 
intestine  over  the  ferules,  as  mentioned  by  Denans,  or  using  instead 
pieces  of  dried  intestine,  trachea,  or  tubular  pieces  of  wood,  has 
few  supporters  now.  There  are  on  record  cases  of  recovery  after 
this  method,  and  if  accurately-fitting  cylinders  of  gelatine  or  wax 
with  a  sufficiently  large  lumen  are  used  they  should  have  a  protec- 
tive influence  on  the  line  of  suture ;  as  a  rule,  however,  the  first 
peristaltic  wave  displaces  them,  and  they  act  injuriously. 

Fig.  15. 


The  method  of  invagination  (Ramdohr,  1 727)  adopted  and  im- 
proved by  .Tobert(Costelloe's  Ency.,  1822),  (Fig.  15)  has,  like  most 
of  the  methods,  been  occasionally  successful.  The  delay  occasioned 
by  inverting  the  edges  of  the  receiving  part,  and  in  drawing  one 
part  of  the  tube  into  the  other,  is  a  grave  objection  to  its  adoption, 
and  the  necessary  separation  of  the  mesentery  from  the  invaginated 
portion  exposes  it  to  gangrene,  as  shown  by  Madelung's  experiments. 

Hg.  Id  A. 


The  mucous  stitch  of  Czemy  (Fig.  16  a)  or  the  serous  one  of 
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Lembert  (Fig.  16  b)  will  prove  unsatisfactory ;  but  the  combina- 
tion known  as  Czerny-Lembert  Suture  (Fig.  16  c)  is  the  one  now 

Pig.  16  0. 


Fig.  16  D. 
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most  in  favour,  and  but  for  the  delay  occasioned  by  its  application 
might  be  looked  upon  as  perfect.  Gussenbaur's  suture  (Fig.  1 6  d) 
is  said  to  be  very  effective ;  but  the  deep  and  superficial  coaptation 
of  the  serous  surfaces  occurs  on  the  same  line,  while  in  the  previous 
method  the  deep  and  superficial  sutures  alternate.     G^ly's  suture 

Fig.  17. 


(Fig.  17),  like  all  continuous  ones,  is  objectionable  on  the  following 
grounds : — Ist.  It  occasionally  produces  puckering  of  the  bowel 
wall.  2nd.  If  drawn  sufficiently  tight  it  tends  to  cut  off  the  blood 
supply  to  the-  wound  border.  3rd.  If  the  suture  yields  at  one 
spot  the  entire  line  of  suture  becomes  unsafe.  And,  4th.  In  the 
disappearance  of  the  sutures,  the  continuous  one  with  difficulty 
escapes  into  the  intestinal  canaL  Bell,  Gross,  Parker,  and  others 
recommend  interrupted  sutures  passed  through  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  bowel,  entering  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  from  the  serous 
border  and  drawn  moderately  tight.  The  objections  to  this  method 
are  that  each  suture  is  a  new  punctured  wound  connecting  the  serous 
coat  with  the  cavity  of  the  intestine ;  the  cutting  through  of  the 
mucous  coat  by  the  sutures  destroys  what  in  most  of  the  other 
methods  is  looked  upon  as  a  protective  to  the  wound  border — viz., 
the  redundant  mucous  membrane. 

The   continuous  serous  suture  of  Dupuytren,  and  the  suture 
somewhat  similar  described  by  Appolito,  are  not  so  objectionable  as 
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the  ones  which  engage  all  the  coats  of  the  bowel.  They  arc  not, 
however,  as  reliable  as  the  double  row.  The  rapidity  with  which 
they  can  be  appUed  is  greatly  in  their  favour. 

Fig.  18. 


Madelung's  method  (Fig.  18)  is  theoretically  the  most  perfect.  It 
is  a  Czemy-Lembert  suture,  the  superficial  threads  being  passed 
through  small  plates  of  cartilage,  which,  being  approximated  and 
the  threads  knotted,  keep  up  apposition  of  the  serous  surfaces  over 
fairly  large  areas,  thus  requiring  fewer  points  of  suture  than  the 
other  methods.  The  method  of  applying  Lembert's  suture  is 
shown  in  Fig.  19. 

Fig.  19. 


The  needles  used  for  intestinal  suture  should  be  the  finest  that 
will  carry  a  No.  0  thread.  The  half  curved  needles  made  for  me 
by  Messrs.  Fannin,  Grafton-street,  suit  admirably.  They  are  easily 
manipulated;    the  ordinary  needle-holders    grasp  them   in  any 
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pofiition,  and  No.  0  silk  exactly  fills  their  track  when  used  double, 
as  it  may  be  with  advantage. 

With  increasing  dexterity  in  carrying  out  each  step  of  the  opera- 
tion, the  suturing  after  Czerny-Lemberts  method  should  be 
])erfonned  with  sufficient  speed  to  interfere  but  little  with  the 
length  of  the  operation.  This  point  once  reached,  I  think  we  may 
depend  on  the  double  serous  suture,  or  on  Madelung  s  modification 
thereof. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  cleansing  the  abdomen.  If  the 
loop  of  intestine  has  been  drawn  out  through  the  wound,  and  the 
operation  completed  outside  the  abdomen,  a  sponging  of  the  parts 
near  the  wound  with  warm  carbolic  solution,  1-100,  will  suffice ; 
bat  if  in  the  operation  an  examination  of  the  abdominal  contents 
has  taken  place,  or  extravasation  has  occurred,  or  should  the  intes- 
tine removed  be  gangrenous,  it  is  advisable  to  wash  out  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  with  carbolic  solution  1-200,  at  a  temperature  of 
99^  F.  This  has  the  effect  of  producing  an  early  and  desirable 
reaction,  for,  in  most  cases,  after  the  prolonged  operation  there  is 
great  collapse.  Solutions  of  boracic  or  salicylic  acid  do  equally  well, 
as  also  water  which  has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool  down  to 
the  proper  temperature.  When  the  fieritoneum  is  thoroughly 
cleansed  the  sutured  intestine  is  placed  close  to  the  abdominal 
wound.  Shede  recommends  its  retention  outside  the  abdomen,  but 
tbia  is  an  unnecessary  and  very  dangerous  exposure.  Bouilly 
leaves  the  intestine  close  to  the  incision,  while  others  apply  the 
loop  by  a  few  sutures  to  the  peritoneum  at  the  lips  of  the  wound. 
The  retention  outside  the  abdomen  unnecessarily  exposes  parts 
which  require  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  abdomen  for  their 
restoration,  while  any  fixing  of  the  intestine  would  tend  to  a 
tearing  through  of  the  sutures  during  peristalsis.  Leaving  the 
loop  free  in  the  abdomen,  suturing  the  abdominal  wound  with 
silver  wire  or  strong  silk,  and  passing  a  fairly  large  drain  into 
the  most  dependent  part  of  the  wound,  seems  the  most  successful 
way  of  completing  the  operation. 
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Report  on  AncBtnia,  or  Beri-Beri^  of  Ceylon.  Bj  W.  R.  Kykset, 
F.K.Q.C.P.;  Principal  Civil  Medical  Officer  and  Inspector- 
General  of  Hospitals,  Ceylon.  Colombo :  George  J.  A.  Skeen. 
1887. 

The  object  of  this  valuable  report  is  to  point  out  the  identity  of 
the  Beri-Beri,  or  anaemia  of  Ceylon,  with  the  disease  produced  by 
the  presence  in  the  intestine  of  the  parasitic  worm,  ankylostomum 
duodenale. 

The  term  Beri-Beri  has  lately  fallen  into  disuse,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  older  writers  included  under  it  several  distinct 
diseases.  If,  however,  the  well-known  forms  of  dropsy,  paralysis, 
rheumatism,  and  other  diseases,  be  separated,  there  remain  the 
cases  of  anaemia,  whose  aetiology  has  been  up  to  the  present  obscure. 

It  is  shown  that  the  disease  known  as  Beri-Beri  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago  is  different  from  the  Beri-Beri  of  Ceylon.  In  the 
former  paralytic  symptoms  are  marked,  in  the  latter,  while  there 
is  difficulty  in  locomotion,  owing  to  the  oedema  of  the  lower 
extremities,  there  is  no  true  paralysis.  The  derivation  of  the 
word,  also,  is  different  in  the  two  cases.  There  are  at  least  two 
principal  forms  of  anaemia  included  under  descriptions  of  the  Beri- 
Beri  of  Ceylon — 

1.  That  form  which  is  the  result  of  malarial  poisoning.  Here 
there  is  the  history  of  fever  and  of  residence  in  a  malarial  district 
The  symptoms  are  debility,  impoverishment  of  blood,  enlargement 
of  the  spleen,  followed  by  dropsy,  and  rarely  by  paralysis.  The 
symptoms  are  all  benefited  by  removal  to  a  healthy  place,  and  by 
anti-malarial  remedies. 

2.  That  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  report,  and  which  depends 
on  the  presence  in  the  duodenum  and  jejunum  of  the  ankylo- 
stomum, and  perhaps  on  the  presence  in  the  caecum  of  the  tricho- 
cephalus  dispar.  The  anaemia,  an  oligo-cythaemia,  is  due  to  loss 
of  blood. 
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The  descriptions  of  ankylostomiasis  agree  in  eveiy  respect  with 
those  of  beii-beri : — 

^'Both  are  most  preyalent  in  the  tropics,  but  may  and  do  develop 
beyond  these  regions  ;  both  prevail  most  extensively"  in  seasons  charac- 
teriaed  by  a  high  degree  of  atmospheric  moisture  and  temperature ;  both 
are  most  prevalent  on  the  sea-coast,  and  along  the  banks  of  great  rivers, 
dampness,  wetness,  or  swampiness  being  the  characteristics  of  the  soil ; 
bot  there  is  no  connection  with  malaria.  The  area  or  centres  where 
both  prevail  are  often  narrowly  circumscribed,  while  adjoining  districts 
with  the  same  cUmatic  influences  escape;  both  attack  bodies  of  men 
collected  together  under  bad  hygienic  conditions,  and  those  of  strong 
physique  are  equally  liable  to  be  attacked  with  the  weak,  but  those 
living  on  innutritions  food,  or  food  not  corresponding  to  the  metabolisms 
and  blood-making,  or  to  the  needs  of  the  body,  such  as  rice  and  dried 
fish^  suffer  the  most  severely;  both  are  due  to  the  use  of  bad  drinking- 
water,  and  both  recover,  if  the  anaemia  has  not  advanced  too  far,  on 
leaving  the  focus  of  the  disease  and  changing  the  mode  of  living,  parti- 
cularly by  the  use  of  nutritious  blood-forming  food ;  both  attack  at  all 
ages,  but  adults  and  males  are  more  frequently  affected  than  females  or 
very  young  children;  but  the  latter  suffer  when  crowded  in  schools 
or  reformatories  with  bad  sanitary  arrangements.  In  both,  predisposi- 
tion increases  with  the  length  of  time  spent  at  the  focus  of  disease,  and 
a  reeidenoe  of  some  months  is  necessary  before  the  disease  is  developed ; 
and,  88  regards  race,  the  natives  suffer  more  than  the  Europeans ;  but  the 
latter,  living  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  natives,  suffer  equally. 
In  both  the  anchylostoma  duodenale  is  found — in  mild  cases  in  small 
numbers,  in  severe  cases  in  large  numbers,  and  in  old  atrophic  cases 
there  is  evidence  they  were  present,  although  none  are  found  on  post- 
mortem examination  ;  neither  is  communicable  from  person  to  person.  In 
both,  anthelmintic  remedies  give  relief  or  cure,  and  in  both  sudden 
death,  so  prominently  alluded  to  in  old  descriptions  of  Beri-Beri,  and  by 
Professor  Madean,  is  appallingly  frequent." 

The  embryos  of  ankylostomum  develop  most  rapidly  when  the 
atmosphere  is  moist  and  the  temperature  between  25^  and  30°  C. 
Ck)ld  and  dryness  prevent  their  growth,  and  often  bring  an  out- 
break to  an  end.  The  disease  is  frequent  along  the  banks  of 
rivers,  particularly  those  which  overflow  their  banks,  as  the  ova  are 
thus  deposited  in  shallow  pools,  where  they  develop,  and  get  into 
drinking-water. 

The  parasite  Ankylostomum  or  Sclerostoma  duodenale,  or 
Dochmius  duodenalis,  was  diseovered  in  Milan  in  1838.  It  belongs 
to  the  genus  Dochmius,  order  Nematodes,  family  Strongylidae,  and. 
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along  with  the  order  AcanthooephaU,  forms  the  class  Nemathel- 
minthes. 

Its  appearance  Is  characteristic  and  nnmistakable : — *^  The  form 
of  the  body  is  fairly  compact,  cylindrical — the  length  exceeds  the 
breadth  twenty  tunes — >whitish  ash-coloured,  reddish  or  black.  The 
head  is  plainly  seen  bent  towards  the  dorsal  side.  The  posterior 
extremity  is  not  bent,  is  pointed  in  the  female  and  broad  in  the 
male/'  Leuckart  found  the  length  of  the  female  10  to  12  mm., 
rarely  18  mm. ;  the  greatest  thickness  1  mm.  He  found  the  male 
6  to  8  mm.  in  length,  rarely  10  mm.  They  exist  in  the  duodenum 
and  upper  part  of  the  jejunum.  They  bite  into  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  suck  the  blood.  It  would  appear  that  they  absorb 
only  the  plasma,  and  do  not  digest  the  corpuscles.  When  removed 
they  leave  an  ecchymosed  spot,  the  size  of  a  lentil.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  when  the  worms  are  numerous  the  loss  of  blood 
caused  by  them  is  considerable. 

The  number  of  larvsB  is  very  great,  and  may  be  counted  by 
millions.  They  gain  access  to  the  body  by  drinking  water,  or  from 
the  soil  itself,  when  these  are  contaminated  by  faeces.  ^*  Labourers 
who  take  their  meals  on  the  spot,  and  carry  their  food  to  their 
mouths  with  soiled  fingers,  children  after  crawling  on  the  dirty 
ground  on  their  hands,  carry  them  to  their  mouths,  and  become 
infected." 

The  symptoms  depend  in  their  severity  on  the  number  of  worms 
present,  and  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  other  enfeebling 
influences.  They  may  be  divided  into  three  stages — 1.  The 
dyspeptic.     2.  The  anaemic.    3.  The  dropsical. 

In  the  first  stage  the  patient  complains  of  sickness  and  disturbed 
digestion.  The  appetite  is  sometimes  increased,  and  often  per- 
verted. There  is  pain  in  the  hypochondria  and  at  the  ensiform 
cartilage  increased  by  pressure,  flatulence,  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
constipation,  often  alternating  with  diarrhoea. 

In  the  anaemic  stage  there  is  pain,  palpitation,  and  dyspnoea,  on 
making  any  exertion.  The  face  and  mucous  membranes  are  pale 
and  bloodless ;  there  are  giddiness,  dimness  of  vision,  tendency  to 
syncope,  and  great  wedLuess,  and  sometimes  numbness  of  the 
extremities.  There  are  anaemic  murmurs  over  the  heart  and  in  the 
neck.  Dropsy  now  sets  in,  beginning  as  oedema  of  the  face  and 
extremities,  with  some  fever,  and  followed  by  effasion  into  the 
serous  cavities,  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  diarrhoeai  and  death, 
which  is  often  sudden. 
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In  chronic  cases  there  is  emaciation,  fattj  degeneration  and 
dilatation  of  the  heart.  Children,  when  affected,  develop  hadly ; 
so  that  *'  at  25  jears  of  age  they  look  like  children  of  10  or  12." 

The  diagnosis  is  made  by  the  history,  the  peculiar  anaemia  and 
diminution  of  blood  corpuscles,  and  above  all  by  the  presence  of 
the  ova  of  the  parasite  in  the  feces — 

*^  The  ovum  is  oval,  with  a  very  thin  shell,  and  often  a  clear  space 
between  the  wall  and  the  contents.  It  is  always  found  in  a  state  of 
fi^mentation,  but  only  in  the  primary  stage,  there  being  no  more  than 
three  or  four  segments  present.  If  the  ova  be  kept  in  a  drop  of  water, 
in  a  moist  atmosphere,  for  from  24  to  48  hours,  the  embryo  is  seen 
formed  within  the  shell,  and  may  be  often  observed  in  the  act  of  passing 
out  of  it.* 

The  prognosis  depends  on  the  stage  of  the  disease  and  the  possi- 
bility of  removing  the  patient  from  the  risk  of  further  infection. 

The  treatment  consists  in  purgatives,  followed  by  thymol  given 
in  30-grain  doses  every  two  hours,  two  or  three  times.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  worms  the  anasmia  is  to  be  combated  by  iron  and 
tonics,  with  good  food.  The  dropsy  and  cardiac  symptoms  are 
relieved  by  digitalis.     The  prophylactic  treatment  is  obvious. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  and  summary  of  this  able 
report: — 

**  That  the  *  wet '  or  *  dropsical '  form  of  beri-beri,  or  the  beri-beri  of 
Ceylon,  depends  on  the  presence  of  the  anchylostoma  duodenale  in  the 
intestinal  canal — is,  in  fact,  anchylostomiasis. 

*'  That  while  weakness,  feebleness,  or  even  numbness  are  present,  or 
follow  the  Ceylon  disease,  there  are  no  true  motor  paralytic  symptoms. 
The  paralytic  form  is  not  known,  nor,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
is  the  Ceylon  disease  foUowed  by  paralysis.  The  cases  end  in  cure  or 
death,  or  old  chronic  cases  in  atrophy  with  feebleness.  In  the  beri-beri 
of  other  countries  paralytic  symptoms  are  present  from  the  beginning 
or  follow  the  dropsy. 

^^  Thai  the  Ceylon  disease  may  run  an  acute  or  chronic  course,  and  that 
death  is  often  appallingly  sudden.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  depends 
on  the  number  of  the  parasites  present  in  the  intestines,  the  state  of 
health,  and  the  food. 

**That  the  residence  in  an  infected  centre  is  necessary  before  the 
symptoms  become  fully  developed.  During  this  period  the  person  is 
acquiring  the  parasites,  and  losing  blood  from  their  presence,  becoming 
ansemic,  and  finally  dropsical  if  neglected. 

**  That  the  areas  in  Ceylon  where  this  form  of  anaemia,  or  beri-beri,  is 
prevalent  will  be  found  to  present  the  conditions  enumerated  above,  and 
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that  the  cause  will  in  all  cases  be  the  presence  of  the  lanras  of  these 
parasites  in  the  drinking-water. 

"That  the  disease,  U  recognised  early  enongh  in  the  dyspeptic  or 
anaemic  stage,  yields  readily  to  treatment ;  but  if  the  cases  be  neglected, 
and  dropsy  sets  in,  with  degenerative  changes  in  the  heart  and  other 
organs,  the  prognosis  is  most  unfavourable. 

^'  That  removal  from  the  infected  area,  with  instructions  not  to  return 
to  it,  is  essential.  The  best  remedy  for  the  expulsion  of  the  anchylo- 
stoma  is  thymol,  and  for  the  anaemia  iron  followed  by  digitalis  or 
strophanthus.  That  no  treatment  will  do  good  until  the  parasites  are 
expelled." 

To  Mr.  Kynsey's  report  are  appended  three  translations  from 
the  German,  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Macdonald.  The  first  is  the  long  and 
exhaustive  essay  by  Lutz,  "Ueber  Ankylostoma  duodenale  und 
Ankylostomiasis,"  which  appeared  in  1885  in  Volkmann's  Sammlung 
der  klinischer  Vortrdge,  Nos.  255,  256,  and  265 ;  the  second  is  a 
paper  on  the  same  subject,  by  Dr.  Schulthess,  from  the  Berliner 
klinische  Wochenschrift ;  and  the  third  an  address  given  before 
the  Naturforscher  Versammlung  at  Berlin,  in  1866,  by  Dr.  Emi,  in 
which  he  maintains  that  the  trichocephalns  dispar  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  production  of  the  anaemia  of  beri-beri  as  seen  in 
Sumatra.  These  are  all  valuable  papers,  and  will  be  welcome  to 
those  who  are  unable  to  read  German. 


RECENT  WORKS  ON  SURGERY. 

Fairlie  darkens  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery.  Revised  and 
partly  rewritten  by  Ain>BEW  Clajre,  F.R.C.S.  Eng. ;  Assistant 
Surgeon,  Middlesex  Hospital.  London :  Henry  Benshaw.  1887. 
8vo.     Pp.  439. 

This  is  another  candidate  for  support.  The  ordinary  mannals 
are  too  big,  and  therefore  the  student  wants  a  book  which  will 
make  things  as  easy  for  him  as  possible.  The  original  **  Fairlie 
Clarke"  being  out  of  print,  a  new  edition  is  issued  under  the 
editorial  supervision  of  Mr.  Andrew  Clark.  We  cannot  say  that 
we  are  pleased  with  the  result.  The  student  may  get  too  much  of 
a  good  thing,  and  the  simmering  down  process  may  be  carried  too 
far.  The  editor  has  made  additions  to  the  former  text ;  but  the 
revision  has  been  carried  out  in  the  most  careless  fashion.  Here 
are  two  specimens : — "  The  symptoms  are  those  of  concussion, 
compession,  or  inflammation ;  there  are  no  special  signs  indicating 
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bruising  or  laceration  of  the  brain  tissue  beyond  any  which  may 
point  to  injury  to  a  particular  spot.  It  makes  a  great  di£Ference 
what  part  of  the  brain  is  injured;  if  it  be  any  of  the  central 
portions  death  takes  place  rapidly.'*  Of  tracheotomy : — ^**  When  the 
bleeding  has  ceased  the  surgeon  steadies  the  trachea  with  a  hook, 
and  then  pushes  the  point  of  his  scalpel  through  it  (the  hook?), 
and  cuts  from  below  upwards,  dividing  three  or  four  rings,  the 
tube  can  then  be  usually  slipped  in  without  much  difficulty,  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  go  with  the  hook  until  it  is  in." 
There  are  several  passages  equally  bad;  others  which  demapd  a  good 
deal  of  thought  before  the  meaning  is  made  out.  The  exercise 
may  be  useful  to  the  student,  but  he  will  not  like  it,  however  kind 
the  intention  of  the  writer  may  have  been.  The  book  still  wants 
revision,  and  when  the  next  edition  appears  we  shall  be  glad  if  we 
can  speak  favourably  of  it. 

Surgical  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy.  By  Anthony  A. 
BowiiBT,  F.K.C.S.  Eng.,  Demonstrator  of  Surgical  Pathology 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  HospitaL  London:  J.  &  A.  ChurchilL 
1887.     8vo.    Pp.543. 

The  author  says  his  object  in  writing  this  manual  has  been  to 
describe  as  simply  as  possible  the  various  pathological  processes 
which  are  of  interest  to  the  student  of  surgery.  We  think  he  may 
be  congratulated  on  having  attained  his  purpose.  The  book  is  a 
model  of  what  a  student*s  '*  Guide  "  should  be  on  such  a  subject. 
Pathology  is  not  attractive  to  the  ordinary  pupil,  and  it  is  often 
made  repulsive  by  the  too  great  minuteness  with  which  it  is 
presented.  What  is  wanted  is,  that  the  subject  should  be  put  in 
such  form  as  to  enable  the  student  to  grasp  its  principles,  and 
with  just  80  much  detail  as  will  enable  him  to  understand  their 
application.  Mr.  Bowlby  has  succeeded  in  making  the  subject  very 
attractive.  We  have  gone  through  the  book  with  real  pleasure, 
and  we  wish  that  all  publications  of  this  sort  were  written  as  well. 

Surgery;  its  Theory  and  Practice.  By  William  Johnson 
Walsham,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.;  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  London :  J.  &  A.  Churchill.  1887.  8vo.  Pp.  744. 
This  book  belongs  to  the  8tudent*s  guide  series.  It  adds  another 
to  the  numerous  text^books  on  surgery  provided  for  the  use  of 
students.  The  author  excuses  his  undertaking  by  observing  that 
most  publications  on  the  subject  are  too  big  for  the  student,  and 
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that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  him  to  master  them  during  the  com- 
paratively limited  period  allotted  to  dressing  in  the  wards  and  out- 
patient room.  The  intention,  however,  is  not  to  supplant,  bat  to 
supplement,  the  manuals  at  present  in  use ;  and  yet,  if  this  principle 
is  carried  out,  the  student  will  find  that  he  has  only  added  another 
book  to  his  burden.  We  think,  however,  that  Mr.  Walsham  is  too 
modest  in  his  estimate  of  what  he  has  done.  For  its  size,  his 
**  Guide  "  is  really  very  good,  and  is,  in  some  respects,  better  than 
some  more  pretentious  manuals.  A  student  who  knew  this  book 
well  would  have  a  very  good  knowledge  of  surgery  for  a  stndent, 
and  probably,  quite  enough  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  an 
ordinary  pass^xamination.  Of  course  the  rare  diseases  and 
injuries  are  passed  over ;  but  the  general  principles  of  surgery  are 
undoubtedly  well  put.  The  style  is  pleasant,  clear,  and  unlaboured ; 
the  illustrations  are  good  and  many ;  and  altogether,  we  believe, 
the  book  will  find  and  hold  a  place  with  the  dass  for  whom  it  is 
specially  intended. 

Illustrations  of  Clinical  Surgery.  By  Jonathan  Hutchinson, 
F.R  S.,  LL.D. ;  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital. 
Parts  XX.  and  XXI.    London :  J.  &  A.  Churchill.     1887. 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  these  most 
important  illustrations  of  clinical  surgery.  Everything  that  Mr. 
Hutchinson  does  is  thorough,  and  we  take  it  that  this  venture  has 
been  successful,  because  the  publication  continues.  To  the  teacher 
of  surgery,  either  in  the  wards  or  in  the  lecture-theatre,  the  use  of 
the  plates  and  notes  must  be  of  the  greatest  value,  and  we  hope 
that  nothing  will  occur  to  interfere  with  their  regular  issue. 

In  his  observations  upon  some  cases  of  epithelial  cancer  the 
author  observes  that  he  does  not  know  a  single  case  in  which  he 
could  say  for  certain  that  the  disease,  when  removed  from  the  lip 
by  operation,  did  not  return.  That  entirely  accords  with  our  own 
experience.  The  only  chance  of  success  is  when  the  ulcer  is 
small,  of  very  limited  age,  and  so  far  unattended  by  glandular 
contamination. 

There  are  some  admirable  illustrations  of  various  forms  of  con- 
genital syphilis  as  it  shows  itself  in  the  finger-nails  and  mouth, 
and  also  of  affections  of  the  eye.  The  accompanying  letterpress 
is  sufficiently  full  for  explanatory  purposes,  and  here  and  there 
interesting  points  are  noted  and  dwelt  upon. 
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Experimeniai  Chemutry  for  Junior  Students.  By  J.  Emerson 
Reynolds,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Part  IV.  Chemistry  of  Carboa 
Compounds;  or,  Organic  Chemistry.  London:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.     1887.    Pp.  375. 

In  this,  the  concluding  volume  of  the  compact  little  series  of  books 
upon  Experimental  Chemistry,  Dr.  Reynolds  attacks  the  most 
difficult  department  of  the  science.  After  a  careful  examination 
we  think  that  the  author  has  thoroughly  succeeded  in  his  aim  of 
providing  the  student  with  a  practical,  as  well  as  theoretical  intro- 
duction to  the  chemistry  of  the  carbon  compounds.  Some  know- 
ledge of  organic  chemistry  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  every 
well-informed  medical  man,  and  numerous  excellent  works  exist 
from  which  he  can  gather  a  sufficient  theoretical  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  But  we  do  not  know  of  any  book,  other  than  the  one 
before  us,  which  seeks  throughout  to  harmonise  the  experimental 
with  the  systematic  study  of  carbon  compounds,  and  we  feel  assured 
that  anyone  who  has  performed  the  150  experiments  described  by 
Dr.  Reynolds,  and  reasoned  out  their  meaning,  will  have  gained  a 
firm  grasp  of  the  broad  facts  and  principles  of  organic  chemistry. 
Considering  the  necessarily  limited  size  of  the  book,  which  is  a 
marvel  of  condensation,  the  student  would  do  well  to  supplement 
his  studio  by  the  perusal  of  a  larger  systematic  work,  which  would 
show  him  more  fully,  and  under  other  aspects,  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  main  groups  of  organic  compounds. 

The  book  is  carefully  planned  and  concisely  written,  and  the 
order  in  which  the  topics  are  discussed  is  this.  Commencing  with 
starch  as  the  first  recognisable  product  of  assimilation  in  plants, 
and  the  parent  of  many  other  compounds  that  contribute  to  form 
the  plant  structure,  the  student  is  taught  how  to  investigate  the 
products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood.  This  at  once 
opens  np  the  groups  of  hydro-carbons,  alcohols,  and  their  deriva- 
tives. Then  by  easy  steps  he  is  led  through  the  principal  subdivi- 
sions of  the  members  of  the  paraffin,  or  methane  group,  and  so  on 
to  the  diad  ethylene  group,  and  from  that  to  the  higher  alcohols, 
including  the  sugars.  As  might  be  expected,  the  remainder  of 
the  book  is  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  *^  aromatic  **  compounds, 
or  derivatives  of  benzene  (C^  H^) ;  and  here  we  must  congratulate 
the  author  upon  the  skill  with  which  he  has  woven  a  lucid  account 
of  the  most  important  or  most  interesting  members  of  the  vast 
multitude  of  compounds  which  present  themselves  for  notice.    An 
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appendix  upon  the  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  compounds,  drawn 
up  by  Dr.  A.  Dixon,  completes  a  work  for  which  we  anticipate  a 
cordial  reception,  and  which  fully  sustains  the  reputation  of  the 
author  as  a  teacher  and  as  an  investigator. 


Euthanasia  ;  or^  the  Medical  Treatment  in  Aid  of  an  Easy  Death* 
By  William  Munk,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  Fellow  and  late  Censor  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c.  London  :  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.     1887.     16mo.     Pp.  105. 

This  is  an  unconscionably  dear  little  book.  Its  ninety-six  large- 
type  and  widely-spaced  pages  contain,  perhaps,  matter  enough  for 
an  hour*s  lecture.  Yet  there  are  many  men  so  constituted  that 
they  will  leave  unnoticed  a  pamphlet  priced  at  fourpence-halfpenny, 
but  will  read — and  even  buy — the  same  words,  arrayed  in  fashion- 
able apparel,  and  costing  f  our-and-sixpence.  To  these  we  commend 
this  little  volume.  The  subject  is  one  which — to  quote  a  quotation 
of  the  author's — '*  a  medicis  vix  inchoatum,  nedum  pertractatum 
hucusque  esset."  It  has  never  received  the  attention  it  deserves 
from  our  profession ;  partly,  no  doubt,  because  the  practitioner  is 
rarely  present  at  the  close  of  life.  Having  fought  the  enemy 
so  long  as  any  hope  remained,  he  retires  before  overwhelming 
superiority  of  force.  He  leaves  the  last  moments  of  his  patient  to 
be  soothed  by  other  presence  than  his  own.  In  the  last  of  the 
three  chapters  of  this  little  booklet.  Dr.  Munk  shows  how  much 
may  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done,  to  smooth  the  path  to  death. 
His  remarks  on  the  use  of  opium  are  specially  valuable ;  but  the 
entire  chapter  is  excellent.  Although,  indeed,  he  professes  to 
dismiss  all  thought  of  prolongation  of  life  when,  ex  hypothesis  a 
patient  is  certainly  dying,  he  seems  to  us  to  lapse  now  and  then 
into  the  habit  of  mind,  characteristic  of  and  inveterate  in  the 
physician,  which  overrates  the  value  of  mere  physical  life,  and 
regards  its  continuance  as  in  itself  a  good.  This  natural  weakness — 
if,  indeed,  we  are  not  mistaken  in  imputing  it — detracts  but  little 
from  the  value  of  the  chapter.  May  we  claim  Dr.  Munk  as  a 
compatriot  on  the  internal  evidence  of  the  expression,  **  prone 
position  on  the  back  !*'  (p.  98).  The  other  chapters  treat  of  the 
Phenomena  of  Dying  and  the  Symptoms  and  modes  of  Dying;  the 
former  making  it  clear  that  the  close  of  life,  however  distressing 
to  witness,  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  painless  to  the  dying. 
We  advise  all  who  can  borrow  this  little  book  to  read  it. 
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RECENT  WORKS  ON  METEOROLOGY. 

1.  Weather:  a  Popular  Exposition  of  the  Nature  of  Weather- 
Changes  from  Day  to  Day.  By  the  Hon.  Kalph  Abercrombib, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  London ;  Member 
of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society ;  and  Author  of  "  Princi- 
ples of  Forecasting  by  means  of  Weather  Charts."  London : 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.  The  International  Scientific  Series. 
VoLLIX.     1887.     Crown  8vo.    Pp.472. 

2.  Weather  Charts  and  Storm  Warnings.  By  Robert  H.  Scott, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Meteorological  Council.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  London :  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.  1887.     Crown  8vo.    Pp.  229. 

3.  Journal  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society.  Third  Series, 
Vol.  VIL,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  Edinburgh  and  London :  William 
Blackwood  &  Sons.  1886.  8vo.  Pp  416.  Also  Vol.  VIIL, 
No.  4.    Pp.188. 

4.  Report  of  the  Meteorological  Council  to  the  Royal  Society^  for  the 
year  ending  Slst  of  March^  1886.  Presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  l^Iajesty.  London :  Eyre 
and  Spottiswoode.     1887.     8vo.    Pp.  121. 

Ih  an  age  of  unexampled  scientific  progress,  probably  no  science 
has  made  as  rapid  strides  as  that  of  the  Weather,  or  Meteorology. 
So  recently  as  twenty-five  years  ago,  little  more  than  the  statistical 
aspect  of  the  subject  had  been  studied,  but  even  this  was  an 
important  advance  on  the  folk-lore  and  unscientific  '*  Diaries  of 
the  Weather,''  which  constituted  the  Meteorology  of  a  more  rer 
mote  period. 

The  application  of  electricity  to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject 
within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  development  of  the 
system  of  synchronous  observations  in  nearly  every  civilised  country 
of  the  world,  have  given  an  astonishing  impetus  to  the  study  of 
weather  phenomena,  so  that  Meteorology  is  fast  rising  to  the 
dignity  of  a  precise  science.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  increasing  in  like 
proportion  to  its  importance  and  its  fascination* 

The  Weather  Telegraphy  Service  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
first  organised  by  the  late  Admiral  Fitzroy,  in  the  year  1861,  and 
at  the  present  day  we  find  that  the  lead  thus  taken  by  our  country 
baa  been  followed  by  the  United  States  (''Office  of  the  Chief 
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Signal  Officer,  Washington"),  France  ("Bureau  Central  M^teoro- 
logique  de France *'),  Germany  (''Deutsche  Seewarte,  Hamburg") 
Austria  ("  K.K.  Central- Anstalt  fiir  Meteorologie  in  Wien  "), 
Denmark  ("Dansk  Meteorologisk  Institut"),  Norway  (**Norwe- 
gisches  meteorologisches  Institut'*),  Sweden  ("  Meteorologiska 
Central-anstalt,  Stockholm"),  Russia  (" Physikalisches  Central- 
Observatorium,  St.  Petersburg "),  Italy  ("  Ufficio  Centrale  di 
Meteorolog]a,Roma**),  Spain  C^Observatorio  de  Madrid"),  Portugal 
("  Observatorio  do  Infante  D.  Luiz"),  Belgium  ('•  Observatoire 
royal  de  Bruxelles  ").  In  a  word,  all  civilised  nations,  not  excepting 
far-distant  Japan  (**  Imperial  Meteorological  Observatory,  Tokio"), 
and  the  Argentine  Republic  (**  Officina  Meteorol6gica  Argentina"), 
have  established  systematic  observatories  or  telegraphic  weather 
services  of  the  first  importance. 

It  is  our  pleasing  duty  to  bring  under  notice  three  valuable 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  Meteorology.  Of  these  two  are 
old  friends — ^Mr.  Scott's  "  Weather  Charts  and  Storm  Warnings," 
and  the  "  Journal  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society."  They 
have  already  been  noticed  in  our  pages.  We  will,  therefore,  first 
draw  attention  to  the  Hon.  Ralph  Abercrombie's  new  contribution 
to  Weather  Science. 

1.  The  object  of  Mr.  Abercrombie's  work — as  he  states  in  his 
preface — ''  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  volumes  of  the  International 
Scientific  Series,  to  which  it  belongs — ^viz,  to  place  before  the 
general  reader  a  short  but  clear  picture  of  the  modem  aspects  of  the 
science  of  which  it  treats."  The  plan  of  the  book  is  as  follows : — 
The  first  three  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  more  elementaiy  facts 
of  Weather  Science,  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  reserved  for  a 
discussion  of  its  more  difficult  problems.  In  the  first  chapter  the 
author  briefly  sketches  the  history  of  meteorology  from  its  origin 
in  the  national  myths  or  popular  tales,  which  referred  weather- 
phenomena  to  some  supernatural  or  personal  agency  by  way  of 
explanation,  through  the  age  of  popular  prognostics,  to  that  of  the 
science  of  statistics  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  and  to 
the  present  age,  when  the  synoptic  method  of  dealing  with  weather 
problems  has  been  introduced  with  striking  scientific  results.  By 
this  method  a  chart  of  a  large  area  of  the  earth's  surface  is  taken, 
and  after  marking  on  the  map  the  height  of  the  barometer  and  the 
temperature  at  a  great  number  of  stations,  lines  are  drawn  through 
all  such  stations  at  which  these  data  happen  to  be  equal.  The  line, 
for  example,  drawn  through  all  places  where  the  barometer  at  a 
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giyen  hour  happens  to  read  30  inches,  is  called  the  "  isobar  "  *  of 
30  inches,  while  all  places  having  a  temperature  of  50^  at  the  same 
moment  of  time  are  connected  by  the  "  isotherm  "  ^  of  50°.  Then 
arrows  to  mark  the  direction  of  the  wind  are  inserted ;  and,  lastly, 
letters,  or  other  symbols,  are  employed  to  denote  the  prevailing 
weather,  cloud,  rain  or  snow.  Such  a  synoptic  chart  is  published 
daily  by  the  Meteorological  Office,  London,  in  the  Daily  Weather 
Seport.  This  includes  telegraphic  information  received  from 
stations  in  Western  Europe  lying  between  39**  (Lisbon)  and 
67*  (Bodo)  N.  latitude  and  between  10°  W.  longitude  (Valentia, 
in  Kerry),  and  23°  E.  longitude  (Haparanda,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia). 

The  second  Chapter,  on  "Weather  Prognostics,"  extends  over  54 
pages,  and  goes  to  show  that  popular  prognostics  of  the  weather 
merely  describe  the  characteristic  appearances  and  look  of  the  sky 
observed  in  relation  to  the  seven  various  types  of  arran|2ement  of 
isobars — ^** cyclonic,"  '* anticyclonic,"  ••wedge-shaped,"  •'straight," 
•*  V-ehaped  depressions,"  *'  cols,"  and  "  secopdaries." 

Chapter  III.,  on  *•  Clouds  and  Cloud-Prognostics,"  embodies 
the  most  recent  researches  on  the  subject,  with  which  the  author's 
name  and  that  of  the  Kev.  Clement  Ley,  M.  A.,  are  most  honourably 
associated.  It  is  matter  for  regret  that  the  illustrations  in  this  part 
of  the  book  are  so  indifferent,  notably  those  of  ••  festooned  cumulus  " 
on  page  78.  Mr.  Abercrombie  concludes  that  ••  the  constant  con- 
dition necessary  to  form  festoons  is  the  sudden  failure  of  an  upward 
current  of  air ; "  but  we  go  further  in  maintaining  that  for  their 
production  a  descending  current  of  air  passing  from  a  warmer  into 
a  colder  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  is  required.  At  page  74,  the 
author  says  that  in  ^^  Northern  Europe  and  the  interior  of  many 
continents  cumulus  usually  only  forms  during  the  summer  months ; 
for  the  absolute  amount  of  vapour  in  the  air  during  the  winter 
months  is  rarely  sufficient  to  develop  a  lump  of  cloud."  We  take 
exception  both  to  the  statement  and  to  the  explanation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  cumulus  forms  in  heavy  masses  over  the  sea  in 
winter,  provided  severe  cold  prevails  over  the  neighbouring  land, 
and  that  a  polar  air  current  is  blowing.  Such  winter  cumuli  may 
be  seen  during  northerly  wind;^  all  along  the  eastern  seaboard  of 
Great  Britain,  and  similarly  over  the  Irish  Sea  off  the  east  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  from  these  searcumuli  heavy  showers  of  cold  rain  and 
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hail,  or  it  may  be  snow,  often  fall,  while  the  sky  b  clear  over  the 
land,  with  a  sharp  frost  on  shore.  These  cumuli  are  evidentlj 
formed  as  a  result  of  a  strong  ascending  current  of  relatively  warm 
and  moist  air  over  the  sea.  The  moisture  carried  up  by  this  current 
is  at  last  condensed  into  cumuli,  while  the  place  of  the  warm  sea  air 
is  taken  by  an  undercurrent^of  cold  air  off  the  frozen  land.  This 
is  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  happens  in  summer,  when  a  cool  sea 
breeze  sets  towards  the  land  to  supply  a  vacuum  in  process  of 
formation  by  the  ascent  of  rarefied  air  from  the  heated  land.  The 
moisture  of  this  warm  air  is,  at  a  certain  height  in  the  atmosphere, 
condensed  into  summer,  or  land-cnmuU,  from  which  heavy  showers, 
perhaps  accompanied  with  thunder,  often  fall,  the  weather  remain- 
ing fair  and  the  sky  clear  over  the  sea. 

In  Chapter  V.  we  meet  with  the  barbarous  word  "  Meteograro," 
applied  to  a  diagram  containing  continuous  automatic  tracings  of 
the  readings  of  various  meteorological  instruments.  Surely  the 
word  should  be  *•  Meteorogram."  Chapter  VI.,  on  "Wind  and 
Calm,"  is  replete  with  interest,  and  so,  indeed,  is  Chapter  VII.,  on 
**  Heat  and  Cold."  The  effects  of  heat  and  cold  are  thus  summed 
up  on  page  225 : — *^  In  winter,  wind,  cloud,  and  rain,  in  temperate 
regions,  tend  to  raise  the  temperature,  as  they  check  cold  radiation ; 
calm,  on  the  contrary,  induces  hard  frost.  In  summer,  wind,  doud, 
and  rain,  are  cooling  influences,  as  they  check  hot  radiation ;  calm, 
on  the  contrary,  is  then  hot,  because  it  allows  full  play  for  the 
sun's  rays." 

The  topics  considered  in  succeeding  chapters  are  squalls,  thunder- 
storms, and  non-isobaric  rains  (VIII.);  pamperos  of  La  Plata, 
whirlwmds,  and  tornadoes  of  the  United  States  (IX.) ;  local  varia- 
tion of  weather  (X.);  diurnal  variation  of  weather  (XL);  annual 
and  secular  variations  (XII.);  types  and  spells  of  weather  (XIII.), 
which  includes  a  very  full  account  of  the  S.W.  and  N.E.  monsoons 
of  India ;  forecasting  for  solitary  observers  (XIV.) ;  and,  lastly, 
forecasting  by  synoptic  charts  (XV.).  These  last  two  chapters 
present  us  with  the  practical  outcome  of  all  that  has  gone  before. 
The  question  of  forecasting,  as  Mr.  Abercrombie  observes,  *^  fall 
readily  into  two  distinct  problems: — 1.  To  show  all  that  a  solitary 
observer,  with  a  barometer  and  his  eye-observations  on  clouds  and 
prognostics,  can  do  in  the  way  of  forecasting.  .  •  •  2.  To  show 
what  a  meteorologist  can  do,  seated  in  a  central  bureau^  with 
telegraphic  communication  in  all  directions,  and  who,  after  making 
a  synoptic  chart,  and  combining  it  with  every  other  modem  aid, 
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iaeaes  telegraphic  forecasts  to  all  parts  of  the  country.'*     ^<  This," 
the  author  adds,  ^'  is  the  highest  problem  of  meteorology.** 

Enough  has  been  said  to  bespeak  for  Mr.  Abercrombie's  book  a 
cordial  reception.  A  careful  perusal  of  its  contents  cannot  fail  to 
reward  all  students  of  weather  science,  and  we  would  particularly 
recommend  the  volume  to  candidates  for  diplomas  in  State  Medicine, 
as  well  as  to  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Indian  Medical 
Departments. 

2.  A  full  notice  of  "  Weather  Charts  and  Storm  Warnings,-  by 
our  distinguished  countryman  and  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Robert  Henry 
Scott,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  appeared  in  the  number  of  this  Journal  for 
December,  1876.*  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  work.  The  present — the  third — edition  displays  considerable 
hypertrophy  when  compared  with  the  original  issue.  The  book  is 
published  at  six  shillings,  and  now  runs  to  229  pages  instead  of  158. 
The  second  edition  came  out  in  1877,  and  was  long  out  of  print. 
The  necessity  for  a  new  issue  was,  therefore,  unquestionable,  more 
especially  when  the  rapid  progress  made  in  recent  years  in  practical 
meteorology  b  remembered.  The  text  has  been  entirely  revised, 
and  includes  an  account  of  the  present  weather  work  of  the  Meteo- 
rological OflBce,  London,  and  of  the  changes  and  improvements  in  it 
since  the  year  1876. 

The  book  contains  four  new  chapters,  entitled  respectively — 
"The  Distribution  and  Periodicity  of  GaleP,"  "Forecasting,"  "The 
Weekly  Weather  Report,"  and  "  Cirrus  Cloud  Observations.*'  The 
statistics  contained  in  the  first  of  these  chapters  effectually  dispose 
oF  the  theory  of  equinoctial  gales  so  far  as  northern  and  western 
Europe  is  concerned.  It  is  true  that  Lucretius  calls  the  epochs  of 
the  equinoxes  "  the  wartime  of  the  year,''  and,  in  fact,  an  Italian 
may  well  speak  of  equinoctial  storms ;  but  the  notion  that  equinoctial 
gales  are  felt  in  northern  and  western  Europe  was  combated  by 
Professor  Dove  in  the  last  edition  of  his  "Gesetz  der  Stiirme" 
(1873),  and  his  conclusions  are  amply  confirmed  by  Mr.  C  L.  Prince, 
F.  R.  Met.  Soc.,  of  Uckfield,  in  Sussex,  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society 
for  January,  1887  (Vol.  XIII.,  p.  79),  and  by  the  statistics  com- 
piled at  the  Meteorological  Office  for  the  seventeen  years  ending 
Easter,  1887. 

The  Chapter  on  ^*  Forecasting  "  gives  very  interesting  details  of 
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the  principles  upon  which  the  official  forecasts  of  the  weather  are 
based.  The  only  wonder  is  that»  bearing  in  mind  the  complexity 
of  the  available  data,  the  forecasts  are  not  much  more  frequently 
wrong  than  they  are.  Nevertheless  there  are  unreasonable  and 
unreasoning  people  in  the  world,  and  one  of  this  class,  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  "  firing  off"  post  cards  to  the  Meteorological  Office,  lately 
addressed  the  following  message  on  the  back  of  one  of  those  useful 
aids  to  correspondence : — **  Where  is  your  violent  cyclone  to  burst  on 
British  coasts  between  nights  of  14  and  16  ?  The  deadest  of  ealms^ 
of  course  I  ^^  It  so  happened  that  this  individual  held  the  Office 
responsible,  not  for  one  of  the  official  forecasts,  but  for  an  announce* 
ment  in  the  New  York  Herald.  However,  all  are  not  unbelieving, 
and  a  letter  arrived  in  June,  1886,  bearing  no  less  than  ten  postmarks, 
addressed  to  the  *'  Weather  Office,  Strand,  London."  Its  contents 
were — "  Three  next  days  order  to  be  fine!  " 

In  addition  to  the  Daily  VTeather  Report,  the  Meteorological 
Office  has  for  the  last  nine  years  issued  weekly  returns  containing 
information  intended  to  be  used  in  agricultural  and  sanitary  (Public 
Health)  investigations.  For  some  occult  reason,  the  week,  in  these 
reports,  is  made  to  end  with  Monday  instead  of  Saturday.  The 
subjects  on  which  data  are  given  in  this  publication  are — Tempera- 
ture, Rainfall,  and  the  Duration  of  Sunshine.  In  1884  the  character 
of  this  **  Weekly  Weather  Report  '*  was  much  improved,  and  its 
size  was  considerably  enlarged.  It  now  includes  statements  of  the 
amount  of  rainfall  and  sunshine  recorded  in  eleven  different  districts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  week  by  week,  and  of  the  quantity  of  each 
which  has  accumulated  up  to  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
In  each  instance  the  difference  from  the  average  is  given.  Mention 
of  the  word  ^^  average"  leads  us  to  criticise  the  official  use  in  these 
Weekly  Weather  Reports  of  the  words  "  average "  and  "  mean." 
It  seems  to  us  to  be  reverse  of  the  correct  use.  Surely  we  should 
speak  of  the  ''mean  temperature"  and  ''mean  rainfall"  of  a  given 
week,  and  compare  these  with  the  "  average  mean  temperature " 
and  ^^ average  mean  rainfall"  deduced  from  observations  for  the 
corresponding  week  in  a  series  of  years.  In  the  Weekly  Weather 
Reports,  however,  we  read  of  the  *'  average  temperature"  for  the 
week,  and  it  is  compared  with  the  ''mean  temperature"  for  the 
corresponding  week.  The  statistics  of  temperature  include  the 
entry  "Day-degrees"  under  the  heading  "Accumulated  Tempe- 
rature." These  terms  are  carefully  explained  by  Mr.  Scott  in  this 
same  chapter,  and  it  will  suffice  here  to  say  that  by  the  term  "  day* 
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degree**  is  meant  *'one  degree  F.  of  excess  or  defect  of  tempera- 
ture above  or  below  42^  F.,  continued  for  twenty-four  hours,  or 
any  other  number  of  degrees  for  an  inversely  proportional  number 
of  hours.**  The  base  of  42°  F.  was  originally  adopted  at  the 
miggestion  of  Professor  Alphonse  de  CandoUe,  of  Geneva,  the 
author  of  **  G^graphie  Botanique,"  who  found  that  plants,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  begin  to  give  indications  of  active  vegetation  until  the 
temperature  rises  above  6°  C.  This  temperature,  6**  C,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  42°  F. — that  is,  ten  degrees  above  the  freezing 
point — ^is,  therefore,  taken  as  the  base  for  all  the  diagrams  of 
temperature  curves.  The  credit  of  solving  the  problem,  how  these 
sums  of  temperature  were  to  be  calculate  I,  belongs  to  Lieut.-General 
Kichard  Strachej,  the  Chairman  of  the  Meteorological  Council  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

Chapter  XIIL,  on  *'  Cirrus  Cloud  Observations,"  embodies  the 
Instructions  devised  by  the  Rev.  W.  Clement  Ley  and  adopted  by 
the  Meteorological  Council  in  1885.  Since  then  they  have  been 
issued  to  such  of  the  observers  connected  with  the  Meteorological 
OfBce  as  are  willing  to  undertake  the  reporting  of  ciirus  move- 
ments. Clouds  of  the  *'  cirrus,"  or  *^  mare*s-tail,*'  type  are  defined 
as  trtie  eirrtiSj  eheet-^mUf  high  cirro-cttmuliu^  and  cirrua-haze. 
They  are  the  highest  kinds  of  cloud,  and  their  movements  across 
the  sky,  when  carefully  observed,  are  likely  to  prove  of  much 
value  in  forecasting  weather-changes.  A  brief  summary  of  the 
roost  obvious  applications  of  cirrus  observations  in  weather  predic- 
tion is  given  at  the  close  of  Chapter  XIIL,  on  page  216. 

Mr.  Scott*s  handy  volume  is  well  supplied  with  illustrations, 
most  of  which  have  been  executed  by  the  Patent  Type-founding 
Company,  by  the  same  process  which  they  employ  for  the  produc- 
tion of  weather-charts  for  newspapers.  There  are,  besides,  three 
lithographic  plates,  by  Malby  &  Sons — one  in  colours,  which  shows 
the  distribution  of  clouds  and  weather  in  a  typical  cyclonic 
disturbance,  according  to  the  Rev.  W.  Clement  Ley. 

3.  Recent  numbers  of  the  *'  Journal  of  the  Scottish  Meteorolo- 
gical Society"  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  continued  valuable 
work  which  is  being  done  by  that  Society.  The  first  number  of 
the  third  series  contains  the  usual  tables  for  the  year  1883,  illus* 
trative  of  the  meteorology  of  Scotland  for  that  year.  In  it  also 
may  be  found  a  very  instructive  paper  by  Mr.  Alexander  Buchan, 
the  Meteorological  Secretary,  on  the  •*  Meteorology  of  Ben  Nevis.'* 
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The  Observatory  Buildings  were  erected  on  the  top  of  the  moun« 
tain,  at  an  elevation  of  4,406  feet — ^the  greatest  in  the  British 
Islands — in  1883,  and  were  formally  opened  by  M*^.  Cameron 
Campbell,  of  Monzie,  owner  of  the  western  side  of  Ben  Nevi$,  on 
October  17,  in  that  year.  Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  R.  T.  Omond 
(superintendent),  Mr.  Bankin  (first  assistant),  and  Mr.  Duncan 
(second  assistant)  went  into  residence,  and  on  November  28  the 
regular  work  of  the  Observatory  commenced.  This  consists  of 
hourly  observations  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  these  have 
been  carried  on  uninterruptedly  ever  since. 

The  second  number  of  the  Third  Series  includes  the  usual 
report  on  the  meteorology  of  Scotland  for  1884,  with  tables.  But 
far  and  away  the  most  important  communication  in  this  number 
is  an  elaborate  paper  by  Mr.  Buchan  on  the  *^  Rainfall  of  the 
British  Islands.*'  It  is  based  upon  a  Table,  which  shows  for  647 
stations  in  Scotland,  1,080  stations  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
213  stations  in  Ireland,  the  height  above  sea-level,  the  number  of 
years  rain  has  been  measured  at  each  station,  a  specification  of 
these  years,  their  mean  annual  rainfall,  and  the  calculated  mean 
rainfall  for  the  24  years — 1860-83.  From  Mr.  Buchan's  figures, 
it  appears  that  the  only  part  of  Ireland  where  the  average  annual 
rainfall  is  under  30  inches  is  a  small  district  around  Dublin.  This 
paper  is  the  third  of  a  series  by  the  same  author  on  the  Climate  of 
the  British  Islands.  The  first  and  second  papers  were  published 
in  Vol.  VI.,  Nos.  64  to  69,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Scottish  Meteoro- 
logical Society,  and  were  entitled  respectively  **  The  Mean  Atmos- 
pheric Pressure  of  the  British  Islands"  and  "The  Mean  Tem- 
perature of  the  British  Islands."  The  whole  series  of  papers  is  one 
of  the  first  importance  to  sanitarians  no  less  than  to  meteorologists. 

In  the  third  number  of  the  Third  Series,  there  are  no  fewer 
than  three  papers  on  the  meteorology  of  Ben  Nevis.  Mr.  R.  T. 
Omond,  the  Director  of  the  mountain  observatory,  contributes  one 
of  these  on  the  "  Winds  and  Rainfall  of  Ben  Nevis  during  1885." 
Mr.  Angus  Rankin  writes  on  *'  Rains  and  Observations  on  Ben 
Nevis,"  and  Mr.  Buchan,  on  the  **  Meteorology  of  Ben  Nevis  for 
the  year  ending  May,  1886."  Other  communications  of  value  in 
this  number  are  by  Professor  Piazzi  Smith,  on  "Hygrometric 
Observations,"  and  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Mill,  on  the  "  Temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  connected  Lochs."  The 
Report  on  the  Meteorology  of  Scotland  for  1885,  with  tables, 
concludes  the  number. 
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FuUj  equal  to  the  foregoing  in  point  of  interest  attaching  to  its 
contents,  is  nnmber  4  of  the  Third  Series,  which  has  only  lately 
appeared.  In  it  are  found  the  Report  on  the  Meteorology  of 
Scotland  for  1886,  with  the  customary  tables;  a  paper  by  the 
Hon.  Ralph  Abercrombie,  on  "Modem  Developments  of  Cloud 
Knowledge,"  and  two  papers  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Omond,  F.R.S.E.,  on 
the  ^  Winds  and  Rainfall  of  Ben  Nevis  in  1886,"  and  on  a  "  Pecu- 
liarity of  the  Cyclonic  Winds  of  Ben  Nevis."  The  Results  of  the 
biological  work  of  the  Scottish  Marine  Station  are  embodied  in  a 
paper  by  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  J.  T.  Cunningham,  B.A., 
F.R.S^.  This  brochure  cannot  fail  to  interest  all  zoologists  and 
botanists. 

Even  from  this  very  incomplete  analysis,  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society  continues  to  carry  on 
with  efiScieucy  and  success  the  important  scientific  work  in  which 
it  has  now  been  engaged  for  so  many  years. 

4.  The  **  Report  of  the  Meteorological  Council "  to  the  Royal 
Sociely  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1886,  is  chiefly  interesting 
as  affording  the  most  recent  information  concerning  the  practical 
w(»>k  of  the  Meteorological  Office,  London.  The  Report  is,  as 
usual,  arranged  under  three  headings — (I.)  Ocean  Meteorology ; 
(2.)  Weather  Telegraphy;  and  (3.)  Land  Meteorology  of  the 
British  Isles.  The  Executive  Officers  of  the  Council  are  as  in 
previous  years — Mr.  R.  H.  Scott,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Secretary;  Captain 
H.  Toynbee,  F.R.A  S.,  Marine  Superintendent ;  and  Navigating- 
Lieutenant  C.  W.  Baillie,  F.R.A.S.,  Assistant  Marine  Super- 
intendent. 


A  Manual  of  Obstetrics.    By  A.  F.  A.  King,  M.D.    Illustrated. 
London:  J.  &  A.  Churchill.     1886.     8vo.     Pp.  367. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  third  edition  of  this  capital  little  text-book. 
In  the  preface  to  this  new  edition  the  author  states  that  he  has 
•*  entirely  re-written  some  portions,  and  throughout  made  such 
alterations  and  additions  as  were  considered  requisite  to  keep  it  fully 
abreast  with  recent  advances  in  obstetric  science."  In  this  he  has 
been  fairly  successful,  but  we  think  the  work  capable  of  still  further 
improvement.  The  all-important  subject  of  the  employment  of 
antiseptics  is  very  imperfectly  dealt  with  in  a  short  paragraph  at 
the  end  of  a  chapter  on  puerperal  fever.     Under  the  head  of 
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"  Elxamination  "  it  is  entirely  ignored,  and  the  practitioner  is  advised 
to  examine  the  patient  "  jnst  as  he  would  feel  her  pulse."  Nor 
amongst  the  articles  which  he  is  recommended  to  take  with  Urn  is 
a  single  antiseptic  agent  mentioned.  Abdominal  palpation  is 
recommended  in  order  to  ascertain  the  ''size  and  shape  of  the 
uterus ;"  but  if  this  were  all  that  could  be  made  out  in  this  wav, 
then  version  by  external  manipulation  which  the  author  recom- 
mends in  a  later  part  of  the  work  could  not  be  carried  out.  It  is 
surely  necessary  to  know  the  position  and  presentation  of  the 
foetus,  in  order  to  change  them  intelligently.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  the  work  is  an  improvement  upon,  and  will,  we  doubt 
not,  prove  as  popular,  as  the  two  former  editions. 

The  Saliva  as  a  Test  for  Functional  Disorders  of  tiie  Liver,     By 
Samuel  Fenwick,  M.D.    London :  Churchill    1887.    Pp.  78. 

Dr.  Fenwick  was  led  by  certain  theoretical  considerations  to 
examine  the  saliva,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium  contained  in  it  under  different  circumstances. 
He  makes  a  standard  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  iron,  and  com- 
pares with  it  the  colour  of  the  saliva  when  treated  with  a  certain 
bulk  of  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  and  filtered. 

He  finds  that  an  unusual  amount  of  sulphocyanide  is  present 
whenever  the  necessities  of  the  system  call  for  an  increased  activity 
of  the  nutritive  organs,  while  the  quantity  is  below  the  normal 
whenever  the  digestive  organs  are  unable  to  supply  nutriment 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  system.  Thus,  in  typhoid 
fever,  we  may  judge  from  the  quantity  of  sulphocyanide  in  the 
saliva  whether  the  convalescence  will  be  rapid  or  tedious.  In  the 
former  case  the  sulphocyanide  will  be  in  excess,  in  the  latter  scanty. 

In  phthisis  and  malignant  disease,  particularly  cancer  of  the 
stomach,  the  sulphocyanide  is  below  normal.  In  malignant  growths 
(tumours)  which  have  not  impaired  the  general  health,  the  sulpho- 
cyanide is  in  excess,  also  in  pleurisy  and  other  acute  inflammations. 

In  cases  of  ascites  tapping  has  often  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing 
the  sulphocyanide  of  the  saUva. 

In  the  early  stages  of  jaundice  the  quantity  of  sulphocyanide 
present  is  without  importance ;  but  in  the  later  stages,  if  no  colour 
be  developed  by  addition  of  a  ferric  salt  to  the  saliva,  we  may  look 
for  a  fatal  termination  from  complete  closure  of  the  common  duct 
In  hydatid  tumour,  heart  disease,  or  other  cause,  producing  only 
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local  obstmclioii,  the  saliva  may  be  normal,  although  the  jaundice 
may  have  lasted  a  long  time. 

In  lead-poisoning  the  sulphocyanide  is  always  very  deficient ;  but 
when  frtHn  high  living,  abuse  of  alcohol,  or  indolence,  congestion  of 
the  liver  has  been  caused,  the  quantity  is  in  excess. 

In  cases  of  mitral  disease  the  sulphocyanide  is  usually  deficient, 
and  increases  or  diminishes  according  as  the  patient  improves  or 
grows  worse. 

It  wonld  seem  that  persons  in  good  health  whose  saliva  is  abnor- 
mally rich  in  sulphocyanide  are  prone  to  rheumatism. 

In  chorea  the  quantity  of  sulphocyanide  is  variable  and  incon- 
stant. 

In  goat,  bilious  headache,  eczema,  and  tendency  to  atheroma  of 
large  vessels,  the  sulphocyanide  is  in  excess. 

Dr.  Fenwick  thinks  the  sulphocyanide  must  be  derived  from  the 
salts  of  the  bile  acids.  These  must,  however,  enter  the  duodenum 
before  the  sulphocyanide  can  appear  in  the  saliva. 

We  have  indicated  merely  some  of  the  most  striking  and  best- 
^tablished  facts  in  Dr.  Fenwick's  treatise.  The  work  itself  is  full 
of  suggestive  reasoning  and  holds  out  a  good  prospect  of  an  exten- 
sion of  our  means  of  diagnosis  and  prognosis  in  many  cases.  It  is  a 
book  that  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  the  attention  it  so  amply  merits. 

Sfir  TOntogenhe  du  Cervelet.    Par  le  Doctbub  E.  Lahoussb. 
Bruxelles:  F.  Hayez.     1887.    Pp.  63. 

This  valuable  memoir  was  presented  to  the  Belgian  Royal  Academy 
of  Medicine,  and  is  published  among  its  **  M^moires  Couronn^s  et 
autres  Memoires."  The  author  gives  first  an  account  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  fully  developed  cerebellum  of  the  fowl,  and  then  traces 
step  by  step  its  development,  dividing  the  process  into  thirteen 
stages,  extending  from  the  end  of  the  second  day  of  incubation  to 
the  eighth  day  after  birth,  when  the  development  is  histologically 
complete.  The  descriptions  are  clear  and  succinct,  and  are  copiously 
illustrated  by  eight  lithographic  plates  containing  eighty-three 
figures. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us,  in  the  space  at  our  disposal,  to 
follow  the  long  and  elaborate  description,  nor  could  it  be  made 
intelligible  without  the  figures ;  but  we  will  only  reproduce  some 
remarkable  conclusions  which  the  author  arrives  at  as  to  the 
relations  of  the  neuroglia  with  the  nerve-cells  and  fibres.     If  these 
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should  be  confirmed  by  future  observers,  they  will  necessitate  a 
considerable  change  in  our  ideas  of  these  structures. 

He  finds  that  the  original  cells  of  the  cerebellum  are  composed 
of  a  finely  reticulated  protoplasm,  condensed  at  the  two  poles  of  an 
oval  nucleus,  and  united  by  fine  processes  with  neighbouring  cells. 
The  meshes  enclose  a  homogeneous  paraplasmic  fluid.  All  the 
cells  of  this  embryonic  neuroglia  undergo  the  same  process  of 
differentiation,  which  consists  in  the  spreading  out  of  the  reticulated 
protoplasma;  and  it  is  only  after  having  undergone  this  process 
that  the  cells  show  differences  pointing  to  different  destinies. 
While  some  preserve,  with  only  slight  change,  this  primitive  stage, 
and  after  undergoing  comification  form  the  different  kinds  of 
neuroglia,  in  others  the  protoplasm  becomes  condensed  and  drawn 
out  to  form  long-felted  bands  or  fenestrated  tubes.  These  bands 
and  tubes  represent  the  fibres  of  Kiihne  and  Ewald,  not  yet  oomi- 
fied,  and  the  paraplasm  in  their  lumen  soon  forms  the  fibrils  of  the 
axis  cylinders.  This  second  kind  of  neuroglia-cell  then  gives 
origin  to  the  meduUated  nerve-fibres.  In  a  third  kind  of  cell  the 
protoplasm  also  become  condensed ;  but  instead  of  forming  longi- 
tudinal tracts,  the  bands  are  twisted  so  as  to  bound  vacuoles,  and 
subsequently  become  transformed  into  the  plexus  of  medullated 
fibres  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  layer  of  granules  of  the 
cerebellar  cortex. 

The  fourth  kind  of  cell  is  lodged  in  the  vacuoles  bounded  by  the 
twisted  processes  of  those  last  described.  Their  reticulated  proto- 
plasm is  condensed  slightly  about  the  nucleus,  and  sends  out 
processes  by  which  neighbouring  cells  are  connected.  These  are 
the  embryonic  nerve-cells.  Their  paraplasmic  juice  becomes  trans- 
formed into  axis-cylinder  fibrils,  and  they  themselves  develop 
into  the  cells  of  Purkinje.  The  cells  of  these  four  species  are  in 
continuity  with  one  another  during  the  entire  period  of  embiyonic 
life.  From  these  facts  it  follows : — 1.  That  the  neuroglia,  both 
central  and  peripheral,  is  continuous  with  the  protoplasmic  reticulum 
of  the  ganglionic  nervous  cells.  2.  That  the  ganglionic  cells  are 
developed  from  those  of  the  neuroglia,  of  which  they  represent  a 
higher  stage  of  perfection.  They  are  composed  of  the  same 
elements  as  are  the  nerves,  with  this  difference — that  the  fibrils  of 
the  axis-cylinders  and  the  fibres  of  Kuhne  and  Ewald  do  not  run 
longitudinally,  but  are  felted  around  the  nucleus.  A  third  conclu- 
sion drawn  by  the  author  is  as  follows : — 3.  That  the  neuroglia, 
both  central  and  peripheral,  is  not  only  a  supporting  tissue,  but 
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also,  in  part  at  least,  an  important  seat  of  nervous  action,  and  the 
ganglionic  cells  are,  in  respect  to  this  essentially  nervous  part  of 
the  neoroglia,  apparatus  of  co-ordination,  condensation,  and  trans- 
mission. This  conclusion  derives  support  from  the  ectodermal 
origin  of  the  neuroglia ;  its  existence  anterior  to  that  of  the  nerves 
and  cells  in  ontogenesis,  and  hence  in  phylogenesis,  since  onto- 
genesis is  only  the  abbreviated  recapitulation  of  phylogenesis ;  its 
power  of  generating  nerves  and  ganglionic  cells ;  and  its  intimate 
connection  with  these  latter  both  in  embryonic  and  adult  life. 

We  would  most  cordially  commend  this  essay,  as  a  work  of 
genuine  merit,  to  the  attention  of  all  those  interested  in  anatomy 
and  embryology. 


Monthly  International  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Con- 
ducted, with  the  assistance  of  numerous  other  anatomists,  by 
Professors  Sghafeb  of  London,  Testut  of  Lyons,  and 
Kbause  of  Gottingen.    Vol.  V.     No,  1. 

Ws  would  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  valaable 
Journal,  which  has  now  reached  its  fifth  volume.  It  publishes 
papers  in  either  English,  French,  German*  Italian,  or  Latin,  and, 
when  necessary,  the  text  is  freely  illustrated  by  plates.  In  the 
present  number  there  are  three  papers.  The  first,  under  the  title 
-^QtteH-^e  que  Vhomme  pour  un  Anatomiste  f  ^^  is  the  inaugural 
address  delivered  by  Professor  Testut  on  taking  the  Chair  of 
Anatomy  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Lyons.  In  it  the  modem 
views  as  to  man's  place  in  Nature  are  put  forward  with  all  the 
brilliancy  and  point  so  characteristic  of  the  French  orator. 

The  second  paper,  by  Dr.  G.  Saint  Bemy,  of  Nancy,  *^  Recherches 
9HT  la  portion  terminate  du  canal  de  VEp'endyme  chez  Us  Vertibris^^^ 
is  a  careful  study  of  this  still  much-disputed  subject,  and  is  illustrated 
by  a  plate  containing  44  figures.  This  work  is  incomplete,  and  will 
be  continued  in  future  numbers. 

The  third  paper  is  by  Dr.  Louis  M.  Petrone,  of  Turin,  **  Sur  la 
Sirueture  des  Nerfs  Ceribro^aehidiensJ^  By  special  methods  of 
preparation,  chiefly  hardening  in  bichromate  of  potassium,  and  subse- 
qnent  stuning  by  nitrate  of  silver,  the  author  has  demonstrated  a 
neuroglia  consisting  mainly  of  branched  cells  in  the  optic,  olfactory, 
aoditory,  faml,  trigeminal,  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves.  The 
figures  given  in  the  two  plates  which  illustrate  this  paper  are  very 
demonstrative. 
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A  Manual  of  Physiology^  for  the  Use  of  Junior  Students  of 
Medicine.  By  Gebald  F.  Yeo,  M.D.  Second  Edition.  London : 
ChurchiU.     1887.    Pp.668. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition  of  this  booL  Professor 
Yeo's  excellent  manual  has  supplied  a  want  which  was  very  much 
felt  by  students,  and  its  great  success  is  shown  by  the  rapid 
exhaustion  of  the  first  issue. 

In  the  present  edition  we  notice  many  improvements.  While 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  matter  is  unchanged,  in  many 
places  the  statements  have  been  altered  so  as  to  give  increased 
clearness  and  accuracy,  and  to  make  them  represent  any  important 
advance  that  has  been  made  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  chapter  on  the  Central  Nervous  System  has  been  re-written, 
and  the  illustrations  increased  by  the  insertion  of  Dr.  Bevan 
Lewis'  beautiful  drawings  of  the  microscopical  structure  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  brain  of  monkeys. 

Of  all  the  smaller  works  on  Physiology,  Dr.  Yeo's  Manual  is,  in 
our  opinion,  the  best,  and  as  such  we  most  cordially  recommend  it. 
We  hope  that  Dr.  Yeo  will  some  day  give  us  a  more  extended  text- 
book for  the  use  of  advanced  students. 


Gout  and  its  Selations  to  Diseases  of  the  Liver  and  Kidneys.  By 
RoBBON  RoosE.  M.D.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.C.P.Ed.  Fourth  Edition. 
London:  H.  K.  Lewis.     1887. 

In  the  present  edition  of  Dr.  Boose's  well-known  handbook  some 
additional  cases  aud  authoirities  are  quoted,  but  otherwise  there  are 
practically  no  alterations.  Dr.  Boose  still  holds  that  the  first  state 
in  the  morbid  process  is  functional  disease  of  the  liver,  an  excessive 
supply  of  nutritive  materials,  or  a  combination  of  both  these  causes ; 
that  uric  acid  in  the  form  of  sodium  urate  is  the  materies  morbi; 
that  kidney  affections  and  nervous  disorders  are  secondarily  pro- 
duced; that  the  formation  of  uric  acid  takes  place  throughout  the 
body. 

The  symptoms  and  pathology  of  gout  and  the  various  theories  aa 
to  its  nature  are  fully  discussed,  the  irregular  manifestations  of  the 
disease  are  clearly  traced  out,  and  the  hepatic,  renal,  and  other 
disorders  connected  with  gout  are  dealt  with. 
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The  chapter  on  *^  Treatment "  is  particularly  dear,  and  the  advice 
given  IB  sound  and  judidous. 

The  appearance  of  four  editions  in  three  years  is  strong  evidence 
that  Dr.  Boose's  work  has  been  recognised  as  a  reliable  handbook. 


The  Commoner  Diseases  and  Accidents  to  Life  and  lAmb-^firstly^ 
their  Prevention  ;  secondly,  their  Immediate  Treatment.  By  M. 
M.  Basil,  M.  A.,  M.B.,  CM.  Edin.  London :  J.  &  A.  Churchill. 
1887.     Pp.104. 

A  snroLB  lecture  delivered  before  a  mixed  audience  of  men  and 
women  is  here  expanded  into  ten  short  chapters,  all  the  accidents 
and  emergencies  of  every-day  life  in  a  manufacturing  town  being 
dealt  with.  As  a  rule,  the  description  of  the  conditions  needing 
assistance  and  the  advice  concerning  treatment  are  guarded  and 
accurate.  Occasionally  the  author  goes  a  little  too  far,  as  in  the 
following  paragraph,  which  treats  of  choking  during  meals:— 

*'The  very  old,  the  feeble,  the  paralysed,  the  epileptic,  the  young, 
thoee  who  bolt  their  food  rapidly,  or  people  of  a  very  excitable  or  jerky 
disposition,  are  liable  to  this  accident,  although  it  may  occur  in  any 
individoaL  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  such  persons  should  never  be 
allowed  to  take  their  meab  alone The  process  of  swallow- 
ing in  such  people  ought  to  be  watched,  and  if  any  difficulty  or  hitch 
has  occurred,  we  must  anticipate  danger,  and  in  the  future  keep  them  on 
fluid  or  minced  diet." 

The  amount  of  watching  required  by  all  the  classes  enumerated 
would  be  considerable,  and  the  result  on  the  nervous  would  pro- 
bably be  to  greatly  increase  their  danger.  The  punishment  for  an 
occasional ''  hitch  '*  seems  rather  too  severe. 

The  experience  of  the  author  seems  to  have  been  unusual.  He 
writes: — 

^When  a  patient  has  swallowed  a  hard  object,  you  should  never 
induce  sickness  unless  you  are  ready  to  open  the  windpipe.  The  object 
may  come  up  from  the  stomach,  and  on  its  way  forward  slip  down  into 
the  windpipe.** 

Also  in  speaking  of  food  for  children  hardly  a  year  old,  it  is 
rather  sweeping  to  write:  ** Biscuits,  rusks,  and  other  rubbish  of 
the  same  class;"  and  it  is  a  decided  exaggeration  to  add,  **the 
child  might  be  expected  to  thrive  equally  well  on  the  poker  or  fire- 
shovel" 
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One  danger  of  parafiBn  lamps  is  emphasised  in  a  verse,  probably 
of  American  extraction : — 

'*  Mary  had  a  little  lamp, 

'Twas  filled  with  kerosene, 
She  blew  right  down  the  chimney, 

And  Taniflhed  £rom  the  scene." 

but  nothing  is  said  of  the  advantage  of  metal  reservoirs  and  self- 
extinguishing  lamps. 

The  last  chapter  has  apparently  appeared  somewhere  else,  as  it, 
alone,  has  marginal  sub-headings. 


The  Management  of  Pregnancy^  Parturition^  and  the  Puerperal 
State^  Normal  and  Abnormal  By  Paul  F.  Munde,  M.D. 
Crown  8vo.    Pp.  110. 

Dr.  Munde  having  been  asked  by  Messrs.  Lewis  to  compile  a 
work  on  obstetrics  within  the  compass  of  110  pages,  has  accom- 
plished this  extraordinary  feat  with  as  much  success  as  circum- 
stances would  permit.  It  is  quite  evident,  as  the  author  himself 
remarks,  that  a  monograph  of  this  kind  can  contain  but  the  merest 
outlines  of  the  subject  mentioned  in  the  title.  These  outlines, 
however,  meagre  as  they  are,  are  exceedingly  good,  and  we  only 
regret  that  he  has  been  so  terribly  cramped  for  room. 

Biblioiheca  Medico^Chirurgica,  Pharmaceutico-Chemiea,  et  Veteri^ 
naria.  Herausgegeben  von  Gustav  Ruprecht.  40  Jahrgang. 
Neue  Folge,  I.  Jahrgang.  Neue  Folge,  II.  Jahrgang.  1  Heft. 
Januar-Marz,  1887.  2  Heft.  April-Juni,  1887.  Gottingen  : 
Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht's  Verlag.     1887.     Crown  8vo. 

Messrs.  Vandenhoeck  and  Ruprecht,  of  G5ttingen  (Germany), 
publish  quarterly  the  Bibliot/ieca  Medico^Chirurgica^  edited  by 
Gustav  Ruprecht,  a  valuable  medical  bibliography.  This  medical 
index,  now  in  its  forty-first  year,  records,  in  each  part,  the  titles  of  all 
new  publications  on  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the  collateral  branches, 
published  during  the  preceding  three  months  all  over  the  civilised 
world.  These  are  classed  under  subject-headings,  and  are  followed 
by  the  titles  of  valuable  original  articles  upon  the  same  subject^ 
found,  during  the  like  period,  in  medical  journals.  At  the  close  of 
each  yearly  volume  an  alphabetical  index  is  added. 

The  Biblioiheca  is  probably  unparalleled  in  cheapness  and  com- 
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pleteness,  and  is  indispensable  to  every  scientific  worker.  Vol.  XL, 
(for  1886)  consists  of  fonr  quarterly  numbers,  of  400  pages,  crown 
8vo.  The  first  and  second  quarterly  numbers  of  Vol.  XLL  (Jan.- 
March,  and  April-June,  1887)  contain  192  pages,  crown  8vo, 
nicely  printed.  The  annual  subscription  (if  paid  in  advance)  is 
5s.  only.  Each  quarterly  number  is  delivered  immediately  after 
publication,  post  free,  by  the  publishers.  It  may  be  procured  also 
from  all  foreign  booksellers. 


BECENT  WORKS  Off  EPIDEMICS. 

1.  77l«  Volcanic  Origin  of  Epidemics.  By  John  Parkin,  M.D., 
F.ILC.S.,  formerly  H.M.^s  Inspector  for  Cholera  in  the  West 
Indies.  Popular  Edition.  London :  Sampson  Low,  &  Co.  1887. 
12mo.     Pp.  146. 

2.  Cholera  and  Water  in  India.  By  M.  C.  Fubnell,  M.D.,  F.R  C.S., 
C.I.E.,  Fellow  of  Madras  University ;  late  Surgeon-General  and 
Sanitary  Commissioner,  Madras,  &c.  London :  J.  &  A.  Churchill. 
1887.     8vo.     Pp.  45. 

1.  Thk  late  Dr.  Parkin,  we  are  told  in  the  preface  to  this  book, 
had  devoted  his  long  life  to  the  study  of  epidemics  in  general  and 
of  cholera  in  particular ;  and  this  volume,  containing  his  maturest 
views,  is  his  legacy  to  the  profession.  He  soon  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  cause  of  cholera  *'  was  atmospheric,  and  that  carbonic 
add  gas  was  its  antidote."  In  1834 — we  quote  again  from  the 
"  Editorial  Note,"  or  preface — "  he  had  the  opportunity  of  putting 
his  theory  to  a  crucial  test,  and  on  a  large  scale,'*  and  ^  the  result 
was  conclusive."  In  1850,  his  success  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  in  the  West  Indies  "  was  so  notorious,  that  when  in  the 
following  year  it  again  appeared,  he  was  offered  the  post  of  Her 
Majesty's  Medical  Inspector  in  the  West  Indies.*'  And  yet  we, 
who  have  been  deeply  interested  in  cholera  for  many  years,  have 
to  confess  with  sorrow  that  we  never  heard  of  Dr.  Parkin  or  his 
theory  until  now.  In  Southern  Europe,  we  learn,  his  views 
obtained  the  "abundant  recognition"  denied  him  in  his  own 
country ;  and  there  the  eflBcacy  of  his  methods  of  cure  has  been 
fully  admitted.  His  comparative  failure  to  obtain  a  hearing  in 
England  is  attributed  partly  to  indifference,  partly  to  '^an  erroneous 
notion  that  the  results  of  his  teaching  were  hostile  to  sanitation." 
For  this  **  erroneous  notion,"  it  must  be  confessed,  there  was 
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some  excuse.  The  cause  of  cholera  being  atmospheric,  the  obvious 
prophylactic  is  the  avoidance  of  external  air.  In  the  West  Indies 
females  suffer  more  than  males,  because  they  work  in  the  open 
air,  while  their  **  lords  and  masters — the  lazy,  good-for-nothing 
negroes — lay  skulking  at  home."  In  the  East  women  suffer  Icsss, 
because  they  stay  in  their  houses — ergo,  &c  *^  Captain  Claridge, 
author  of  a  work  on  Hydropathy,"  tells  how  once,  at  Avignon, 
a  medical  man  ordered  windows  to  be  opened^  and  cholera 
immediately  flew  in.  And  yet,  in  1865,  the  medical  officer  of  the 
Privy  Council,  issuing  instructions  on  the  approach  of  cholera, 
recommends  ^^ ample  ventilation;"  and  Miss  Nightingale  advises 
that  windows  should  be  opened  even  against,  or  at  least  without, 
the  doctor  s  order  I  The  true  teaching  is  *^  not  only  should  the 
windows  of  private  houses,  but  those  of  hospitals  also,  be  kept 
shut  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases."  Though,  how- 
ever, epidemics  blow  in  through  open  windows,  on  the  wings  of  the 
ventilating  breeze,  we  are  told  (p.  19)  that  "they  have  been 
known  to  progress  in  the  face  of  a  strong  monsoon." 

According  to  Dr.  Paricin,  volcanic  action  is  the  fons  et  oripo 
malorutn  epidemicorum^  and  we  must  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the 
book  itself  for  proof,  ourselves  remaining  unconvinced.  Cholera, 
unfortunately,  will  not  quite  fit  in ;  and  we  are  told  that  if  its 
epidemic  route  follows  the  line  of  volcanic  action — as  it  ought  to 
do,  ex  hypothesi — ^it  is  a  line  on  which  "  no  indication  of  volcanic 
action  had  been  observed  previously  in  several  of  the  countries  passed 
over  by  the  epidemic."  Again  (p.  123),  "  as  regards  the  epidemic 
cholera,  we  have  no  direct  proof  at  present  that  it  has  progressed 
along  a  line  known  to  be,  or  considered  to  be,  volcanic,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  portion  of  this  Une." 

Dr.  Parkin's  legacy  does  not  help  us  much. 

2.  Surgeon-General  Fumell's  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  of  parts  of 
a  lecture  oh  "  Cholera  and  Water  in  India,"  deUvered  to  a  native 
audience  in  Madras  in  1882;  and  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Government  of  Fort  St.  George  in  1885,  when  Dr.  Fumell  was 
sending  in  his  last  Annual  Report  as  Sanitary  Commissioner. 

The  lecture  was  most  effective.  It  was  translated  into  ten 
Indian  vernaculars,  was  widely  circulated,  and  did  excellent  work 
in  the  cause  of  sanitation.  To  the  letter  we  desire  more  particu- 
larly to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  collects  some  striking 
instances — old  and  new,  eastern  and  western — of  the  communica- 
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tion  of  cholera  throogh  fool  water,  which  should  be  known  to 
every  medical  and  sanitary  officer.  In  the  short  preface.  Dr. 
Fnmell  severely  condemns  the  attempts  which  were  persistently 
made  to  force  Dr.  Cnningham's  pernicious  ^  local  influence  *'  and 
'^non-communicability  "  crotchets  upon  the  Indian  medical  services. 
Pressure  and  prestige  fortunately  faUed;  and  Dr.  Cuninghams 
views  have  not  proved  so  readily  communicable  as  the  disease 
which  they  would  have  helped  to  spread.  Let  us  conclude  with 
a  caution.  Water  may  be,  probably  is,  the  usual  medium  by 
which  cholera  is  propagated ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one,  and  atten- 
tion to  purity  of  water-supply  must  not  exclude  other  preventive 
measures. 


DAaie  in  the  Hottee  of  Commons  on  the  Grievances  of  the  Indian 
Medical  Service.  Verbatim  Extract  from  The  Times  of  19th 
July,  1884.    Pp.15. 

While  the  present  Parliamentary  deadlock  lasts,  we  fear  that  the 
grievances  of  our  brethren  of  the  older  Indian  Medical  Service, 
like  grievances  more  general  and  greater  than  theirs,  must  remain 
unredressed.     Unfortunately,  while  many  or  most  of  the  latter  can 
wait,  the  classes  which  they  affect  being  permanent  and  continuous, 
it  is  not  so  with  the  senior  members  of  a  service  unequalled  in  the 
work  it  has  done  during  its  long  and  honourable  existence,  and  in 
the  spirit  and  success  with  which  it  has  wrought.     For  them 
time  presses.    Each  year  as  it  passes  sees  some  of  these  gentlemen 
sinking  into  the  gulf  of  superannuation — under  rules  imposed  since 
their  entry  into  the  service — defrauded  of  the  promotion  which 
was  their  due.     More  than  three  years  have  now  elapsed  since  in 
the  debate,  of  which  a  report  is  now  before  us,  "  the  House  prac- 
tically decided  that  ^  a  case  of  great  grievance  and  hardship  had 
been  established  in  regard  to  the  members  of  the  Indian  Medical 
Service,  and  also  as  to  the  almost  hopeless  condition  of  their  case  as 
regarded  promotion  ;* "  and  since  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
India  promised  "utmost  consideration."     Not  a  finger  has  been 
moved,  the  promise  notwithstanding.     We  sympathise  deeply  with 
our  brethren,  and  would  gladly  aid  them  in  their  struggle  for  justice 
if  we  could.     All  we  can  do  we  do.     We  give  all  the  publicity  at 
our  disposal  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  so  far  as  the  Bengal  Medical 
Service  is  concerned ;  and  from  them  the  similar  condition  of  the 
other  two  services  may  be  inferred.     The  two  officers  last  pro- 
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moted  to  administrative  rank  in  the  B.  M.  S.  (in  June  and 
September,  1886)  had  served  over  thirty  years^  and  even  these 
were  "selected"  at  the  expense  of  several  superseded  seniors.  In 
October  and  November  of  this  year  two  promotions  were  expected, 
and  thirty-four  members  of  the  old  service — 21  Brigade  Surgeons 
and  13  Surgeons  Major — ^will  then  await  promotion,  which  few  of 
them  will  ever  see.  Of  these  officers  12  have  served  for  more  than 
30  years,  4  for  over  29,  5  for  over  28,  and  the  youngest,  or  rather 
the  least  senior,  over  27. 

These  disappointed  gentlemen  ask  for  little.  In  the  words  of  a 
memorandum  with  which  we  have  been  favoured : — 

"  The  offer  of  a  moderate  Bonus,  with  pension  calculated  according  to 
length  of  service,  would  not  only  be  an  act  of  tardy  justice  to  these  men, 
debarred  from  promotion  and  the  higher  rates  of  pension  by  the  abolition 
of  administrative  appointments  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  India 
Act,  but  would  also  result  in  a  substantial  saving  to  the  Indian  TrsasuryJ* 


Index-Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Surgeofi-GeneraFs  Office^ 
United  States  Army,  Authors  and  Subjects.  Vol.  VIII.  Legier- 
Medicine  (Naval).  Washington :  Government  Printing  Office. 
1887.    Quarto.    Pp.  1078. 

The  eighth  volume  of  this  work,  which  we  have  so  often  noticed 
in  terms  of  approbation,  includes  13,405  author-titles,  represent- 
ing 5,307  volumes  and  13,205  pamphlets.  It  also  includes  12,642 
subject- titles  of  separate  books  and  pamphlets,  and  24,174  titles  of 
articles  in  periodicals. 

The  present  volume  opens  with  the  first  addition  to  the  alpha- 
betical list  of  abbreviations  of  titles  of  medical  periodicals  published 
in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Index-Catalogue.  The  entries  begin 
with  "  Legier  (J.  G.  J.).  Quelques  considerations  sur  les  Fi^vres 
intermittentes.  20  pp.  4^.  Paris,  1812,  N**-  139,  v.  92,"  and 
end  with  ••Medicine  (Navaiy*  We  may  assume,  therefore, 
that  Surgeon  John  S.  Billings  has  now  accomplished  more  than 
half  of  the  herculean  task  he  has  undertaken.  That  he  may  be 
enabled  to  complete  it  in  continued  health  and  strength  is  our 
earnest  wish,  in  the  interest  of  Medical  literature  all  over  the 
world  not  less  than  in  that  of  American  Medicine  and  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  United  States  Army. 


PART  III. 
HALF-YEARLY    REPORTS. 


REPORT  ON  MIDWIFERr  AND  DISEASES  OF 
WOMEN. 

By  Andbbw  J.  HoRN£,  Fellow  and  Examiner  in  Midwifery,  King 
and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians;  ex- Assistant-Physician 
to  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin. 

CONCBBNINO   THE  ADVISABILITY   OP  SEPARATING,   IN  POINT  OP 
TIME,  VERSION  PROM  EXTRACTION  (WINTER*). 

This  question,  which  is  of  so  great  importance  to  every  practi- 
tioner, has  been  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  profession  ever 
since  Hofmeier  and  Lomers'  paper  on  the  Treatment  of  Placenta 
Pravia  appeared.  Winter,'  in  his  paper,  refers  only  to  podalic 
Tersion  by  either  internal  or  combined  manipulation,  and  takes  no 
notice  of  cephalic  version,  or  of  version  by  external  manipulation. 

Until  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  term 
"  version  "  was  generally  used  as  including  the  two  steps  of  turning 
and  extraction,  as  these  were  always  united  in  the  one  operation. 
Then  it  began  to  be  recognised  in  obstetrical  writings  that  footling 
presentations  may  terminate  naturally,  and  that  in  these  cases  the 
prognosis  is  better  than  when  extraction  is  employed.  With  the 
recognition  of  this  fact  it  was  strongly  advised  to  leave  footling 
cases  (natursil  or  artificial)  alone.  This  teaching,  strongly  sup- 
ported bj  Scanzoni  and  Naegeli,  is  still  the  one  most  generally 
accepted. 

Winter  examines  this  method  of  procedure  in  the  light  of  310 
cases  of  transverse  presentation,  selected  from  the  records  of  the 
clinic  and  polyclinic  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Berlin. 

In  order  to  keep  the  question  within  narrow  limits,  he  selects 
cases  of  uncomplicated  transverse  presentation,  in  which  the  children 
were  at  full  time  and  alive  at  the  commencement  of  labour,  leaving 

•  Zeitwdirift  f .  Oeburtsh.  und  Gynaik.    Vol.  XII.,  p.  158. 
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out  all  the  cases  in  which  other  abnormal  conditions  existed,  such 
as  placenta  pr»via,  contracted  pelvis,  &c. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  any  delay  in  turning  in  these  cases, 
after  the  membranes  have  ruptured,  may  produce  two  evils — (1) 
the  intra-uterine  death  of  the  child ;  (2)  increased  diflSculty  in 
turning.  The  author  does  not  believe  that  the  early  escape  of  the 
waters  is  in  itself  harmful  to  the  child.  In  support  of  this  opinion, 
he  cites  seventeen  cases  (out  of  203  in  which  the  membranes  rup- 
tured early)  where  the  child  lived  from  six  to  eighteen  hours  after 
the  escape  of  the  waters.  He  points  out  that  entrance  of  air  into 
the  uterus  may  occur  in  these  conditions,  and  advises  that  the 
patient  should  be  kept  quietly  on  her  back,  in  order  to  avoid  this 
accident,  which  is  so  fatal  to  the  child.  He  refers  to  the  further  risk 
of  fever  occurring  during  labour,  but  thinks  that  the  risk  is  slight, 
since  elevation  of  temperature  occurred  in  only  five  out  of  310 
cases.  The  condition  of  inertia  uteri,  which  may  arise,  offers  in 
itself  no  danger  to  the  mother  or  child.  On  the  other  hand,  strong 
uterine  contractions  are  dangerous  to  the  child,  and  still  more  so 
is  the  occurrence  of  tetanic  contractions.  This  latter  condition  is 
almost  always  due  to  causes  which  may  be  avoided,  such  as  the 
exhibition  of  ergot,  or  ineffectual  efforts  at  turning. 

Winter  then  examines  in  detail  the  factors  which  cause  difficulty 
in  turning  in  uncomplicated  transverse  presentations,  in  order  to 
decide  whether  these  are  likely  to  arise  from  delay.  These  factors 
are  three  in  number,  according  to  Lahs,  BaucQ,  and  Hofmeier, 
viz.: — (1)  The  so-called  passive  contraction  of  the  uterus;  (2) 
tetanic  contractions ;  and  (3)  stretching,  and  even  rupture  of  the 
cervix,  caused  by  impaction  of  the  abnormal  presentation.  The  first 
of  these  factors  was  present  in  about  fifty  of  his  cases,  and  in  none 
was  there  any  serious  difficulty  in  turning  when  the  patient  was 
narcotised.  The  second  factor  may  render  version  difficult,  and 
even  impossible,  but  the  author  believes  that  it  is  due  in  every  case 
to  certain  definite  causes  which  may  be  avoided.  Impaction  of  the 
presenting  part  never  occurs  in  the  stage  of  dilatation  when  the 
pelvis  is  of  normal  size,  and  danger  of  her  cervix  being  seriously 
stretched  arises  in  most  instances  in  the  stage  of  expulsion.  The 
division,  however,  between  the  two  stages  in  transverse  cases  where 
the  membranes  have  ruptured  early  is  by  no  means  marked.  In 
these  cases  the  os  does  not  dilate  fully,  but  there  is  usually  left  a 
border,  about  the  breadth  of  the  finger,  which  hinders  neither  ver- 
sion nor  extraction.    It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  be  ready  to  seize 
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the  proper  time  for  turning,  as  dangerous  thinning  of  the  lower 
uterine  segment,  and  impaction  of  the  presenting  part,  may  occur 
▼erj  quickly  after  dilatation  of  the  os. 

On  all  these  considerations  the  author  thinks  the  doctrine  no 
longer  tenable,  that  in  cases  of  transyerse  presentation,  apart  from 
other  complication,  version  must  be  performed  as  soon  as  the 
diagnods  is  made,  even  though  the  os  be  but  slightly  dilated.  His 
principle  is  to  turn  when  the  os  is  well  dilated,  and  then  to  proceed 
to  extraction  at  once. 

He  believes  that  this  method  is  the  safest  for  the  child,  and  in 
support  of  it  he  ^ves  the  following  statistics : — 233  cases  of  version 
with  dilated  os,  followed  by  immediate  extraction,  gave  5  still-born 
children,  or  about  2  per  cent. ;  27  cases  of  version  with  narrow 
08,  followed  by  spontaneous  delivery  or  extraction,  after  a  time  gave 
13  still-bom  children,  or  about  50  per  cent.  In  the  latter  class  of 
cases  the  child's  death  is  usually  intra-uteriue.  The  cause  of  the 
fcBtal  deaths  are  chiefly  accidents  to  the  funis,  entrance  of  air  into 
the  uterus,  and  detachment  of  the  placenta,  caused  directly  by  the 
hand,  or  indirectly  by  the  partial  emptying  of  the  uterus. 

As  indications  for  version  at  an  earlier  period,  the  author  recog- 
nises— (1)  placenta  pmvia ;  (2)  prolapsus  funis ;  (3)  commencing 
infection  during  labour;  (4)  commencing  intra-uterine  asphyxia  of 
the  child ;  (5)  marked  thinning  of  the  lower  uterine  segment ;  and 
(6)  pore  uterine  inertia  when  other  means  have  failed  to  rouse  the 
contractions. 

PEBI-UTEBTNE  RfMATOCBLB. 

In  the  Arehiv.f.  GyndL,  Band  29  Heft.  3,  Gusserow  (A),  has  an 
interesting  paper  on  eight  cases  of  haematocele,  in  which  active  treat- 
ment was  adopted.    The  cases  are  recorded  at  considerable  length. 

Case  I.  Tumour  reaching  as  high  as  the  umbilicus,  and  bulging 
the  posterior  fornix  of  the  vagina  so  as  to  press  the  uterus  firmly 
against  the  symphysis.  Great  pelvic  pain,  but  no  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. The  sac  was  incised  through  the  vagina,  its  contents  cleared 
out,  and  a  drainage  tube  inserted.  Marked  improvement  of  symp- 
toms and  diminution  of  the  tumour  followed.  The  patient  being 
allowed  to  get  up,  the  pains  suddenly  returned,  the  tumour  refilled, 
and  the  temperature  rose.  As  the  vaginal  incision  did  not  allow 
the  contents  to  escape,  an  incision  was  made  in  the  linea  alba,  the 
wall  of  the  sac  was  stitched  to  the  abdominal  wound  and  opened. 
The  contents,  consisting  of  blood  and  pus,  were  allowed  to  escape. 
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and  a  drainage  tube  was  thrust  through  the  pouch  of  Douglas  into 
the  vagina.  Five  weeks  afterwards  both  incisions  had  healed,  the 
uterus  was  in  normal  position  and  freely  movable,  and  only  a  small 
exudation  could  be  felt  on  the  left  side. 

Case  n.  Two  round  swellings  lying  close  to  the  uterus.  The 
swelling  on  the  right  side  was  small  and  movable,  and  was  felt  soon 
after  the  patient's  admission ;  that  on  the  left  side  was  about  the 
size  of  a' fist,  and  suddenly  appeared  a  fortnight  after  the  other  one 
was  first  observed.  An  incision  was  made  in  the  left  vaginal 
fornix,  and  the  finger  was  pushed  into  the  swelling.  A  quantity  of 
dark  blood  escaped,  and  some  coagula  were  removed  with  a  blunt 
curette.  The  edges  of  the  sac  were  stretched  to  the  va^nal  inci- 
sion, and  a  drainage  tube  was  inserted.  Recovery  was  rapid  and 
complete. 

In  the  five  remaining  cases  the  treatment  and  result  were  the 
same  as  in  No.  II.,  with  the  exception  of  No.  YIII.,  in  which  con- 
valescence was  delayed  for  some  weeks  by  a  slight  attack  of  para- 
metritis. 

Numerous  observations  have  proved  that  extra-peritoneal  haema- 
tocele  (htematoma  of  the  broad  ligament),  although  not  so  common 
as  the  intra-peritoneal  form,  is  by  no  means  unknown,  even  apart 
from  the  puerperal  period.  Case  II.  was  undoubtedly  extra-peri- 
toneal. On  abdominal  examination  the  hemispherical  upper  border 
of  a  haBmatoma  of  the  broad  ligament  is  distinctly  felt ;  while  per 
vaginam  it  is  often  difiicult  to  feel  any  swelling.  In  intra-peritoneal 
hsematocele,  on  the  other  hand,  the  upper  limit  is  only  recognised 
after  the  pouch  of  Douglas  is  well  pushed  down  and  the  pelvis 
more  or  less  filled.  The  lateral  position  and  some  degree  of  mobility 
are  characteristic  of  effusions  in  the  broad  ligament,  especially  in 
the  early  stages. 

As  regards  the  causation  of  peri-uterine  hsematocele,  Gusserow 
admits  that  it  may  arise  from  tubal  pregnancy,  but  thinks  this 
cause  is  not  so  frequent  as  some  suppose.  In  four  of  his  cases  it 
was  suspected  from  the  history  that  this  might  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  effusion,  but  in  none  of  these  was  the  least  trace  of  an  ovum 
discovered,  although  the  contents  of  eacL  sac  were  most  carefully 
examined. 

In  discussing  the  treatment  of  hematocele,  Ousserow  thinks 
that  the  expectant  method  will  still  remain  the  more  suitable  for 
a  large  number  of  cases ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  believes  that 
the  number  of  cases  treated  by  incision  will  be  greatly  extended. 
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The  fear  of  septic  infection,  and  the  belief  that  refilling  of  the  sac 
is  apt  to  occur,  have  deterred  many  from  operating.  Both  of  these 
fears  are  shown  by  the  author's  cases  to  be  groundless.  Septic 
infection  may  be  avoided  by  the  observance  of  strict  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions, and  if  the  sac  be  opened  at  the  right  time,  and  its  contents 
washed  out  gently  with  a  stream  of  water — not  scraped  out  with  a 
curette,  as  some  recommend — ^there  is  little  danger  of  it  refilling. 
Method :  The  operation  in  every  case  was  preceded  by  a  careful 
douching  of  the  vagina  with  sublimate  solution  (1  in  2,000),  then 
the  lowest  part  of  the  swelling  was  incised  with  a  lance-shaped 
knife,  and  the  wound  enlarged  as  far  as  necessary.  The  contents 
of  the  sac  were  washed  out  by  means  of  a  catheter,  a  solution  of 
salicylic  acid  being  used.  If  there  was  a  distinct  cyst  wall  it  was 
stitched  to  the  original  incision,  so  as  to  cause  the  opening  to  gape. 
After  the  sac  was  emptied  as  far  as  possible,  a  thick  drainage  tube 
was  inserted  and  the  vagina  packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  The 
cavify  was  washed  out  once  or,  at  most,  twice  daily.  The  opera- 
tive treatment  of  hsematocele  by  laparotomy  appears  to  the  author 
unnecessary. 


EXTIRPATION  OP  A  LARGE  LTMPHO-SARCOMA  OP  THE  NECK,  WITH  SECTION 
OP  THE  COMMON  CAROTm  AND  INTERNAL  JUGULAR  VEIN. 

Db.  Igikio  Tarisini,  of  Lodi  {Oazsetta  Medica  Jtaliana^  Lombardia)^ 
reports  a  case  of  a  large  lympho-sarcoma  which  occupied  the  left  side  of 
the  neck,  in  a  weaver,  aged  sixty  years.  The  tumour  overlay  and  sur- 
roimded  all  the  deep  tissue  of  the  neck,  on  its  own  side,  and  extended 
back  to  the  spines  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  reached  from  the  skull 
to  below  the  clavicle.  Dissecting  the  tumour  from  the  vessels  was  a 
work  of  great  difficulty,  and  when  the  carotid  and  jugular  vessels  were 
found  to  be  diseased  a  ligature  was  placed  on  them  and  they  were  cut. 
The  internal  and  external  carotids  had  also  to  be  ligatured.  Two  days 
after  the  operation  the  patient  suffered  from  paralysis  of  the  right  side, 
together  with  difficulty  of  speech.  These  symptoms  were  believed  to  be 
due  to  venous  congestion,  caused  by  ligature  of  the  jugulars,  and  defi- 
cient vis  a  tergo^  on  account  of  the  Ugature  of  the  carotids.  With  rest, 
bleeding,  and  the  use  of  defervescents,  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

THE  insane  in  ITALT. 

In  the  Peninsula  there  are  thirty-two  asylums  for  the  poor,  in  which 
18,000  patients  are  cared  for,  at  an  expense  to  the  State  of  six  millions 
of  francs. — Qazzetta  degli  OspitcUij  No.  2. 
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Pridioy,  December  16 A,  1887. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Argyriasis, 
Dr.  a.  W.  Foot,  apropos  of  the  discnssion  in  the  BrU.  Med.  Jour,  of 
absorption  of  silver  nitrate  applied  to  the  throat,  read  notes  of  a  case  in 
which  the  solid  canstic  had  been  applied  to  the  throat  for  eight  years, 
and  was  followed  by  silver-staining  of  the  skin  and  mncoas  membranes.  A 
highly-finished  drawing  of  the  patient  was  exhibited.  He  had  no  donbt 
that  large  quantities  of  the  silver  nitrate  had  been  swallowed.  Referring 
to  the  biological  action  of  silver,  he  recommended  as  preferable  to  the 
silver  nitrate  the  doable  hyposulphite  of  sodium  and  silver  as  free  from 
the  danger  of  producing  argyria  while  effecting  all  the  therapeutical 
indication  of  the  silver  salts. 

The  President  said  Dr.  Foot  had  shown  that  the  frequent  local 
application  of  nitrate  of  silver  might  produce  what  to  the  patient  was 
life-long  trouble. 

Mr.  Fitzoibbon  mentioned  two  instances  of  discoloration  of  the  skin 
produced  by  the  continued  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  throat, 
but  he  had  no  doubt  the  discoloration  was  due  to  the  solution  having 
been  swallowed.    It  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  characteristic  dis- 
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coloration  would  be  prodoced  by  the  local  application  alone  to  the  surface 
of  the  bodj  as  to  an  external  nicer.  He  attributed  it  to  the  effect  of 
light  npon  the  white  chloride  of  uVrtst  an  in  photography.  Iodide  of 
potasnom  was  a  means  of  eliminatiDg  mercoiy  from  the  system,  and  there- 
fore would  assist  in  the  elimination  of  the  oxides  of  mercoiy  from  the 
skin.  The  dmg  had  been  need  with  marked  though  not  complete  benefit 
io  rflmoving  the  discoloration. 

Db.  Hbab  said  he  knew  a  lady  who,  suffering  from  Tagmitis,  was 
treated  with  nitrate  of  sOTer  by  injecting  a  drachm  of  SO  gr.  solution  into 
the  vagina,  and  in  two  years  she  became  quite  skin-stained. 

Db.  DuvrsT  pointed  out  that  a  case  had  been  recently  reported  in 
which  the  local  application  of  nitrate  of  silrer  to  an  nicer  on  the  leg  was 
followed  by  discoloration  of  the  skin. 

Ms.  SiOBT  said  the  local  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  con- 
janctiTal  sac,  which  was  a  common  procedure  some  years  ago,  had  often 
prodoced  very  deep  discoloration,  turning  the  whites  of  the  eyes  quite  black, 
but  he  did  not  know  whether  there  was  general  discoloration  prodoced  by 
local  ^plication. 

Db.  Baix  asked  as  to  sUrer  found  in  the  liver  and  kidneys,  how  its 
deposit  there  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  action  of  light 

The  PRBaiDB2TT  observed  that  Dr.  Head  had  disposed  of  the  theory 
that  Btiuning  was  entirely  dne  to  swallowing  the  fluid. 

Dk.  Foot,  in  reply,  said  the  silver  deposited  in  the  liver,  kidneys, 
spleen,  and  viscera,  was  metallic  silver  in  the  oxidised  or  reduced  form, 
uid  was  indifferent  to  light. 

Central  Tumour. 

Db.  Kkndal  Franks  read  a  paper  on  a  Case  of  Cerebral  Tumour. 
[It  will  be  foond  at  page  97.] 

Mb.  Whsblbr  said  :^0n  the  6th  of  October  last  a  near  connection  of  this 
patient  wrote  to  me,  asking  me  to  arrange  a  consultation  with  Dr.  Franks 
the  next  evening.  As  I  was  onable  to  go  at  the  desired  time,  I  was  further 
requested  by  the  same  relative,  on  the  8th,  to  see  the  patient  by  myself 
the  following  day,  who  stated  that  it  was  at  Dr.  Franks'  request.  As  he 
would  not  see  the  patient  until  late  next  evening,  I  wrote  for  and  received 
the  following  history  of  the  case  from  her  husband : — 

The  patient  was  in  very  good  health  op  to  the  end  of  June,  1887, 
whoi  the  weather  being  very  hot,  she  felt  it  much.  One  morning  she  was 
out  under  hot  sun,  but  walked  a  mile  and  a  half  in  the  afternoon ;  was 
well  op  to  7  80  p.m.  Shortly  after  she  was  found  lying  in  her  room 
insensible;  face  moch  flushed,  extremities  cold,  pulse  feeble;  remained 
nnconscioas  for  several  hours,  and  then  awoke  perfectly  char  in  her 
mind.  There  was  a  slight  scratch  on  her  forehead,  bat  no  appearance 
of  a  bruise. 
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For  some  weeks  attacks  somewbat  similar  recurred,  preceded  bj  con- 
fusion and  a  sensation  of  falling.  After  a  short  period  ber  speech 
alwajs  became  confused ;  sbe  knew  what  she  wished  to  saj,  but  could  not 
use  the  right  words,  nor  could  she  write  a  letter.  Subsequently  yiolent 
pain  in  head,  with  vomiting,  came  on.  Sbe  fell  into  a  semi-conscioos 
state  about  three  months  from  first  attack,  then  perspiration  set  io,  and 
she  lost  control  over  bowels  and  required  to  have  the  urine  drawn  off. 

I  found  the  patient  in  a  semi-conscious  state;  saliva  dribbled  from 
her  mouth,  her  gums  were  spongj,  and  there  was  a  well-marked  mercurial 
odour;  puhe  96,  but  rose  to  110;  respiration  under  24;  temperature 
under  lOO*'  F. ;  could  swallow  fluids ;  no  stertor ;  her  pupils  responded  to 
light;  some  urine  drawn  off;  sp.  gr.  1018,  no  albumen.  I  made  an 
ophthalmoscopic  examination,  but  was  unable  to  detect  any  neuritis ;  reflex 
tests  gave  no  indication  except  abdominal  and  mammary ;  heart  sounds 
normal.  I  advised,  in  writing,  even  then  as  a  last  resource,  an  operation 
in  Broca's  region,  and  stated  that  in  my  opinion  there  was  a  fluid  collec- 
tion, probably  an  abscess,  and  that  if  a  solid  tumour  existed  which  had  been 
diagnosticated  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  remove  it.  The  post-mortem 
showed  there  was  a  clear  serous  collection,  separated  from  surface  by  a 
thin  layer  of  healthy  brain  tissue,  but  there  was  no  evidence  that  pas 
cells  did  not  exist.  I  was  then  requested  to  meet  Dr.  Franks  at  9  40 
p.m.  After  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  he  stated  that  Dr.  Head's 
opinion,  with  which  he  agreed,  was  that  the  patient  suffered  from  a 
tumour,  and  as  he  dissented  from  the  operation,  I  proposed  that  we 
should  see  the  patient  Her  pulse  was  then  over  150,  temperature 
102 '6^,  respiration  nearly  40.  She  could  not  swallow;  her  pupils  did 
not  contract  to  light.  I  stated  that  she  was  so  altered  from  the  time  I 
first  saw  her  that  I  could  not  then  recommend  the  operation. 

There  was  clear  evidence  to  me  that  this  patient  was  suffering  from 
aphasia,  agraphia,  and  amnesia,  with  every  indication  for  operation  in  the 
region  of  Broca ;  and  my  opinion  is  that  had  she  been  operated  on  in 
time  at  the  site  indicated,  the  cyst  could  have  been  emptied,  and  probably 
her  life  saved,  for  the  anterior  edge  of  the  cyst  would  be  scarcely  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  site  of  the  advised  operation ;  there  could  be 
no  difiiculty  in  tapping  it  at  even  a  greater  distance,  for  scarcely  two  and 
three-quarter  inches  of  the  temporal  lobe  is  posterior  to  Broca's  region ; 
but  supposing  it  could  not  have  been  emptied  by  proposed  operation,  the 
correct  treatment  was  to  trephine  a  second  or  third  time,  and  make 
explorations  as  often. 

Dr.  Hbad  said  he  saw  the  lady  for  the  first  time  late  on  the  evening  of 
the  14th  of  September,  and  not  being  anxious  to  express  a  definite  opinion 
without  a  further  examination,  he  saw  ber  again  on  tlie  following  morn- 
ing. He  had  seen  several  cases  in  his  practice  resembling  this  one  in 
many  ways.    In  two  of  those  cases  the  tumours  ^ere  such  as  it  would 
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have  been  ntterlj  impossible  to  remove,  even  if  it  were  known  where  they 
wa«.  Therefore,  having  regard  to  his  experience,  he  thought  it  would 
be  inadvisable  to  trephine  over  Broca*s  space  to  look  for  a  tumoar  the 
locality  of  which  was  doabtf ul,  and  he  accordingly  advised  Dr.  Franks 
not  to  operate.  If  the  tumour  became  localised,  or  evidence  of  its  locality 
BUMPe  clearly  defined,  then  the  operation  might  be  performed.  When  he 
flaw  the  patient  again  on  the  3rd  of  October  she  was  in  a  comatose  condition, 
and  the  symptoms  had  not  developed  to  enable  him  to  localise  the  tumour. 
She  was  suffering  intense  pain,  but  he  did  not  like  to  give  opium,  so 
suggested  cannabis  indica.  She  expressed  herself  greatly  relieved,  fie 
suggested  a  caostic  issue,  and  that  the  mercury  should  be  given  tenta- 
tively, but  stopped  if  untoward  symptoms  arose.  It  was  stopped  on  the 
22Dd  of  September.  On  the  3rd  of  October  he  examined  her  breath  and 
gams,  and  she  had  not  the  smallest  sign  of  mercurialisation.  She  had 
bad  teeth,  but  there  was  no  salivation,  and  there  was  not  the  smallest 
sign  of  mercurial  foetor.  Cannabis  indica,  she  herself  said,  relieved 
her  pain.  So  he  did  not  see  how  that  treatment  could  have  done  her 
much  harm.  With  all  the  care  he  gave  the  case  he  could  not  attempt  to 
localise  the  position  of  the  tumour,  or  diagnosticate  whether  it  was  solid  or 
fluid,  except  the  probabilities  being  that  it  was  on  the  left  side.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  advised  Dr.  Franks  not  to  operate. 

Ms.  SwAKZT  said  he  was  asked  to  see  the  lady  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether,  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope  any  other  symptoms  could  be 
discovered  from  which  a  closer  diagnosis  could  be  made  than  had  been 
effected.  He  examined  her  with  the  ophthalmoscope  under  considerable 
diflScolties,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  slight  haze 
over  the  fundus,  which  meant  an  optic  retino-neuritis.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  so  very  slight  he  could  not  lay  much  importance  upon  it.  Whatever 
Appearance  there  was,  it  was  in  one  eye  quite  as  much  as  in  the  other.  The 
lady  complained  of  not  being  able  to  see  people  who  stood  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  bed.  fie  further  examined  to  see  whether  this  was  due  to 
any  blindness  in  the  right  eye.  So  far  as  could  be  ascertained  by  covering 
one  eye  and  then  the  other,  and  by  counting  the  fingers  the  sight  of  one 
eye  seemed  to  be  as  good  as  that  of  the  other.  Still  she  complained  of 
an  unpleasant  sensation  and  difficulty  of  moving  the  right  eye  to  the 
ri^t  side,  indicating  a  little  paresis  of  the  external  rectus,  fie  under- 
stood there  had  been  a  little  drooping  of  the  left  upper  lid,  but  when  he 
examined  her  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  There  was  nothing  enabling 
one  to  localise  anything  in  the  brain.  If  there  had  been  any  optic  neuritis 
It  would  not  localise  the  lesion  in  the  brain ;  it  would  confirm  the  dia- 
gnosis already  sufficiently  made-— that  of  a  tumour  of  the  brain. 

Ds.  Bbwlbt,  who  made  the  past'tnortem  examination,  supplemented 
his  report.  Sawing  round  the  skull  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  saw 
suddenly  passed  through  the  bone  behind  the  left  ear  and  some  clear 
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serons  fluid  came  out  from  a  point  above  and  a  little  bebind  the  left  ear. 
The  membranes  of  the  brain  were  found  perfectly  healthy.  The  cyst 
was  situated  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  its  nearest  point  one  and  a 
half  inches  from  the  anterior  rim  to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  The  other 
parts  of  the  brain,  as  far  as  he  could  make  out,  were  perfectly  healthy. 

Mb.  FiTZOiBBOir  said  it  seemed  that  Dr.  Franks  and  Dr.  Head  had 
expressed  an  opinion  against  trephining  in  this  case,  in  which  they  were 
both  satisfied  there  was  an  intracranial  tumour  of  some  sort,  because  the 
symptoms  did  not  point  definitely  to  any  circumscribed  portion  of  the 
brain,  although  they  had  the  best  guide  a  surgeon  could  have  to  the  seat 
of  the  disease — namely,  localised  pain  on  the  side  of  the  head — pain 
sufficiently  localised  to  recommend  blisters  to  a  particular  spot*  In  hia 
opinion  the  surgeon  was  bound  to  trephine  to  give  the  patient  a  chance. 
He  had  seen  his  colleague,  Mr.  Wheeler,  pierce  the  temporal  lobe  in  a 
patient  two  or  three  times  and  evacuate  an  abscess. 

Mb.  Fot  thought  there  had  been  a  mistake  made  in  Dr.  Franks'  case 
in  waiting  for  symptoms.  The  amnesia  was  well  marked,  and  the  rule 
laid  down  by  Ferrier  for  the  localisation  of  functions  indicated  trephining — 
an  operation  which  was  not  dangerous.  In  his  opinion  there  was  much 
valuable  time  lost  when  there  was  quite  enough  to  guide. 

Db.  C.  J.  Nixon  said  three  points  occurred  to  him  as  arising  in  the 
case.  First,  there  was  the  nature  of  the  case  itself.  As  far  as  he  conld 
judge  from  the  history  and  symptoms,  it  seemed  to  be  a  case  of  apoplexy ; 
and  the  tumour,  if  that  was  a  correct  term  to  apply  to  what  was  found 
post-mortenij  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  apoplectic  cyst.  There 
was  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  one  of  those  rare  cases  of  cystie 
tumour  of  the  brain.  In  consequence  of  the  hemorrhage  in  the  white 
substance  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  she  had  epileptiform  lesions. 
In  his  opinion  much  good  was  not  likely  to  be  done  by  withdrawing  the 
cyst.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  localisation,  a  good  deal 
had  been  said  about  aphasia.  In  many  instances  sufficient  attention  waa 
not  given  to  the  forms  of  aphasia,  which  were  valuable  in  the  localisation 
of  cortical  lesions.  There  was  nothing  in  this  case  to  show  whether  tlie 
form  of  aphasia  was  ataxic  aphasia,  the  only  form  associated  with  Brooa's 
convolution,  or  a  case  simply  of  amnesia,  where  considerable  disease  might 
be  found  in  the  sensory  portion  of  the  brain.  He  would  not  attach  much 
importance  to  a  patient,  suffering  from  such  symptoms  of  cerebral  pressure 
as  to  have  involuntary  discharge  of  faoces  and  urine,  being  unable  to  recol- 
lect certain  words.  He  was  unable  to  gather  from  the  symptoms  recorded 
that  the  case  was  one  of  aphasia  at  all,  either  of  the  amnesic  form  or  the 
ataxic.  There  was  no  record  of  deafness  such  as  would  be  expected  from 
the  existence  of  the  tumour  supplied  by  the  post-mortem  examination. 
Thirdly,  there  was  the  question  of  operation.  Even  assuming  this  was 
not  an  apoplectic  cyst,  and  that  it  was  rightly  described  as  a  tumour. 
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WIS  the  portion  of  the  skull  that  corresponded  to  Broca's  space  to  he  the 
point  of  selection  in  which  all  trephining  operations  were  to  be  done ; 
and  were  thej  to  sabject  everj  patient  who  simply  had  a  pain  in  his 
head  and  had  some  difficnlty  in  recollecting  certain  words  to  have  his 
skall  trephined  in  Broca's  convolution  ?  Where  there  were  special  forms 
of  aphasia  which  oould  be  differentiated,  operative  procedure  was  war- 
ranted, and  undoubtedly  the  surgeon  did  good ;  but  except  the  lines  were 
definitely  marked  to  localise  the  lesion  and  indicate  a  certainty  of  reach- 
ing it,  it  was  unsurgical  and  unscientific  to  trephine  and  probe  a  patient's 
brain  in  different  directions  because  he  happened  to  have  a  pain  in  his 
bead  and  difficulty  of  speech.  A  year  ago  he  had  a  very  interesting  case 
showing  the  most  distinct  symptoms  of  brain  tumour,  and  these  symptoms 
subsided  altogether  unaccountably,  without  operative  procedure  being 
attempted. 

Ms.  A.  H.   CoBLST  (President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Ireland)  said,  if  a  question   of  this  sort  could   be  killed  by  ridicule, 
Dr.  Nixon  had  done  his  best  to  kill  it.     He  had  suggested  that  sur- 
geons would  trephine  merely  for  a  pain  in  the  head.     Well,  he  would 
be  sorry  to  listen  to  such  a  suggestion  without  contradicting  it.     He 
did  not  think  that  any  surgeon  would   trephine   where  there  was   a 
ehanee  of    the  patient  getting  well  by  any  other  means.     In  the  case 
ander  diacqssion  there  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  gentlemen  who  saw  the  patient  first  and  the  gentleman  who  saw 
her  afterwards.     The  symptoms  were  tolerably  plain,  pointing  to  injury 
at  Broca*8  convolution,  and  when   the  patient  had  no  other  hope  of 
recovery  the  proposal  was  to  investigate  Broca's  convolution  and  relieve 
the  patient  of  the  pressure.     The  post-mortem  examination  showed  it  was 
more  of  the  pressure  suggested  by  Mr.  Wheeler  than  that  suggested  by 
Mr.  Franks  and  Dr.  Head,  and  the  conclusion  was  obvious  that  if  the 
pressure  of  the  fluid  had  been  taken  away  the  patient  would  have  got 
the  only  chance  she  had  of  recovering.     The  question  of  trephining  had 
brought  to  his  mind  a  remarkable  case  published  in  the  American  Journal 
by  an  old  Dublin  student,  Dr.  Lee,  of  Chicago.    It  was  a  case  in  which 
trephining  was  done  to  reach  an  abscess,  and  it  was  afterwards  published 
by  himself  and  his  partner.     The  introductory  words  were  apposite  to 
the  present,  viz. : — "  A  number  of  cases  are  on  record  in  which  a  correct 
diagnosis  had  been  made,  the  trephine  put  on  more  or  less  at  the  right 
place,  hut  the  knife  or  trocar,  the  instruments  usually  employed  for  the 
purpose,  passing  into  the  brain  and  near  the  walls  of  the  abscess,  never- 
theless missed  it.    We  intend  to  show  by  the  following  case  that  this 
difficulty  can  be  obviated  by  multiple  exploratory  aspirations  performed 
at  intervals  sufficiently  small  to  prevent  any  abscess  from  escaping 
detection,  even  if  the  trephine  opening  should  not  have  been  made  at  the 
point  of  the  skull  nearest  the  abscess."    In  the  particular  case  they 
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aspirated  five  or  six  times,  the  needle  passing  in  four  inches.  Thej  got 
the  matter  out  and  the  patient  recovered.  In  the  case  under  discussion, 
as  far  as  he  could  judge,  the  diagnosis  made  in  the  first  instance  whs 
fairly  correct,  but  the  diagnosis  went  nearer  the  mark  in  the  second 
opinion.  Thej  knew  the  result  of  non-interference  in  the  case.  With 
interference  a  different  result  would  probably  have  been  obtained.  The 
weight  of  evidence  was  rather  in  favour  of  interference  than  of  non- 
interference. 

Mr.  Broohfield  desired  to  put  a  question  or  two  arising  in  Mr. 
Franks'  statement  that  there  was  little  or  no  evidence  that  Broca's  lobe 
was  implicated,  and  therefore  that  trephining  over  that  area  was  not  good 
surgery ;  and  secondly,  that  if  trephining  were  to  be  done  at  all  it  should 
be  over  the  angular  gyrus  and  first  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.     Without 
dwelling  upon  what  the  results  of  operation  might  have  been,  beyond 
expressing  his  opinion  that,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  they  might  have  been 
very  favourable,  he  contended  there  were  many  good  and  scientific  grounds 
for  believing  Broca's  lobe  to  be  implicated  in  preference  to  any  other 
part  of  the  brain.     They  were  taught  to  believe  from  experiments  that 
Broca's  lobe  was  the  seat  of  speech,  and  that  injury  to  it  produced  loss 
of  memory  for  words,  described  as  amnesic  aphasia ;  also  that  the  con- 
volution immediately  behind  this — namely,  the  lower  part  of  the  ascend- 
ing frontal  convolution — ^presided  over  the  motion  of  muscles  supplied  by 
the  seventh  nerve.     Here,  then,  they  had  a  case  in  which  two  of  the  most 
prominent  symptoms  were  amnesic  aphasia  followed  by  paralysis  of  some 
muscles  supplied  by  the  seventh  nerve — the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate, 
&c     This  would  go  far  to  prove  that  the  lesion,  having  first  attacked 
Broca,  extended  to  its  next  neighbour  (the  area  of  the  seventh).    As  to 
Mr.  Franks'  quotation  from  Dr.  Ross  about  the  area  of  aphasia  including 
the  supra-marginal,  angular,  and  temporo-sphenoidal  convolutions,  Mr. 
Franks  seemed  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  experimental  evidence 
led  to  the  presumption  that  if  the  angular  gyrus  were  affected,  the  form  of 
aphasia  would  not  be  amnesic,  but  a  form  described  as  '*  word  blindness" 
{coecitaa  verbali8\  in  which  the  patient  would  have  lost  the  power  of 
understanding  written  characters  and  appreciating  objects;  and  like- 
wise, if  the  temporo-sphenoidal  convolutions  were  implicated,  the  result 
would  most  probably  be  deafness,  or  at  least  word  deafness  {eurditaa 
verbalts),  or  want  of  power  to  understand  spoken  language.    The  case 
did  not  present  any  history  of  the  latter,  while  there  was  evidence  that 
the  patient  did  not  suffer  from  '*  word  blindness,"  she  being  able  to  play 
music  from  notes.     In  face  of  these  facts,  he  asked  Mr.  Franks  to  explain 
why  he  would  not  operate  at  all  over  Broca,  and,  above  all,  if  he  assented 
to  an  operation,  why  he  should  select  the  angular  gyrus,  towards  which 
region  not  one  symptom  pointed  ? 

Mb.  Mtles  said  that  there  were  two  points  of  interest — first,  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  reaching  the  tumour;  and  secondly,  the  jnstiflability  of 
operating.  Nobody  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  would 
hedtate  to  say  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  explore  every  inch  of  the 
temporo-aphenoidal  lobe.  It  was  obvious  that  an  incision  over  Broca's 
lobe  would  place  the  tumour  well  within  the  reach  of  the  operating 
sargeon.  Mr.  Franks  had  stated  that  it  could  not  be  evacuated  success- 
fully. It  might  not  be,  but  it  would  have  been  found,  and  once  found 
what  would  have  hindered  any  surgeon  evacuating  the  tumour  by  a 
syringe? 

Mb.  M^Ardlb  said  that  the  mortality  in  cases  where  no  defined 
tumour  was  found  was  almost  100  per  cent,  and  even  where  the  tumour 
bad  been  found,  the  mortality  reached  95  per  cent. 

Mr.  Heuston  said  the  answer  to  Mr.  Broomfield's  objections  seemed 
to  him  to  be  this — that  there  might  have  been  a  mistake  made  in  saying 
there  was  amnesic  aphasia ;  but  undoubtedly  both  Mr.  Franks  and  Mr. 
Wheeler  believed  there  was,  while  Dr.  Nixon  did  not.  Then  Mr.  Franks 
acted  upon  that  amnesic  aphasia  as  strong  evidence  of  a  tumour  being 
situated,  not  in  the  anterior,  but  in  the  posterior,  portion  of  the  brain. 
T^re  was  another  symptom  not  touched  on,  which  Mr.  Franks  laid 
greater  stress  on — ^namely,  the  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate.  Paralysis  of 
the  soft  palate  pointed  to  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve;  but  the  facial 
nerve  presented  no  evidence  of  paralysis,  and  consequently  he  had  no 
other  way  of  regarding  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate  than  that  it  was  in 
connection  with  certain  branches  of  the  facial  nerve — ^that  is  to  say,  those 
branches  which  supply  the  palate.  It  was  evident,  then,  looking  at  the 
paralysis  and  the  lesion  not  being  central,  pressure  was  cast  on  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  With  respect  to  the  operation 
performed,  a  good  deal  of  stress  was  laid  on  Ferrier's  areas.  If  the 
tumour  were  opened  the  instrument  should  be  passed  downwards  and 
backwards  through  Broca's  convolution,  through  the  fissure  of  Sylvius, 
into  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  He  would  not  care  to  be  the  surgeon 
who  would  paw  the  instrument  f^ve  or  six  times  through  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius,  knowing  the  veins  and  arteries  that  exist  there. 

Mr.  Barton  thought  the  plain  issue  was  whether  or  not  the  symptoms 
which  had  been  detailed  localised  the  lesion  suSiciently  to  indicate  or 
warrant  operation.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  had  dwelt  on  the  pain  as  being  sufii- 
cient  guide  to  operation.  But  there  was  no  such  localisation  of  pain  in 
the  region  of  Broca's  space,  or  where  the  issue  was  placed,  to  warrant 
operation.  The  pain  was  essentially  in  the  coronal  suture  at  the  apex  of 
the  skull.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  other  symptoms  (apart  from  the  post 
mortem  examination) — ^namely,  the  aphasic  symptoms,  the  paralysis  of  the 
bladder,  the  partial  paralysis  of  the  palate,  the  partial  paralysis  of  the 
right  orbicularis,  the  partial  paralysis  of  the  sphincters ;  these  did  not 
indicate  the  exact  position  of  the  tumour  to  invite  an  operation.    As  to 
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whether  the  operation  might  have  been  performed  at  the  last  moment, 
when  all  else  failed,  that  must  be  left  to  those  who  saw  the  case.  Then, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  he  had  said,  while  the  case  was  in  a  position  for 
operation,  the  symptoms  were  not  such  as  to  localise  the  tumour.  He  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  timid  surgeon  ;  but  there  was  something  worse  than 
timidity — namely,  heedless  rashness.  While  he  did  not  attribute  either 
of  those  qualities  to  the  gentlemen  concerned,  in  his  opinion,  the  symp- 
toms were  not  such  as  to  warrant  operation,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
proper  to  do  it. 

The  President  said  that  with  regard  to  Mr.  Fitzgibbon's  observations, 
he  knew  the  situation  of  pain  in  the  head  as  indicating  the  seat  of  cere- 
bral lesion  was  entirely  fallacious.  He  had  had  two  instances  in  point. 
In  one,  the  pain  was  distinctly  limited  to  a  spot  just  above  the  eye,  while 
the  lesion  proved  to  be  an  abscess  which  occupied  the  occipital  lobe.  In 
the  other,  the  seat  of  pain  was  over  one  eye,  and  the  lesion  proved  to  be 
a  scrofulous  tumour  in  the  cerebellum. 

Messrs.  Pratt  and  Cox  also  joined  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Kendal  Franks,  in  reply,  said — ^In  reference  to  Mr.  Fitzgibbon's 
opinion  that  localised  pain  is  a  reliable  symptom  in  localising  the  position 
of  an  intra-cranial  tumour,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  illusory  symptom  we 
possess.  Some  of  the  speakers  have  spoken  in  the  light  of  the/MMf-iviortoit 
examination,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  nature,  and  of  the  position 
of  the  cyst.  They  should,  however,  have  remembered  that  during  life 
there  was  no  such  knowledge  to  go  upon.  Mr.  Wheeler  asserts  that  by 
trephining  at  Broca's  space  he  could  and  would  have  struck  the  cyst. 
Perhaps  so,  but  as  he  did  not  know  that  the  cyst  existed  there 
he  must  have  explored  in  every  direction  before  he  would  have 
passed  a  needle  through  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  directly  backwards, 
with  an  almost  certainty  of  piercing  either  the  middle  cerebral  artery 
or  one  of  the  many  veins  lying  in  the  fissure.  In  exploring  the 
brain,  we  must  use  the  utmost  caution,  and  we  should  never  attempt 
it  without  employing  the  most  thorough  antisepsis.  The  diagnosis  of 
an  abscess  was  so  entirely  different  from  the  history  of  the  case  Uiat  I 
could  not  adopt  it.  Again  I  thought  that  there  was  no  sufficient  indica- 
tion for  operation  over  Broca's  space.  Even  had  there  been,  an  operation 
was  contra-indicated  by  the  patient's  condition — she  was  dearly  dying 
when  the  suggestion  was  made. 

The  Section  then  adjourned. 
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Vital  Statistics 
For/awr  Weeks  ending  Satunk^y  December  31,  1887. 

Tbe  deaths  registered  in  each  of  the  four  weeks  in  the  sixteen 
priDcipal  Town  Districts  of  Ireland,  alphabetically  arranged,  corre- 
spooded  to  the  following  annual  rates  per  1,000 : — 


Town 

Weeks  ending 

Town 

Weeks  endlnii 

Dec 
10. 

Dee. 
17. 

Dee. 
S4. 

Dec. 

Dee. 
10. 

Dec 
17. 

Dec 
24. 

Dec 

81. 

An«gh. 
'Belfast  - 
.Gak  - 
•  Dngfaeda 

Dabiu  . 

Dmidalk- 

Chrsy. 

KiOccnay 

15-6 
81-S 
i21 
8-5 
34-4 
17-6 
16-8 
211 

16-6 
37-2 
23*4 
25-4 
87-7 
17'5 
28-5 
42-8 

207 
41-4 
24-7 
88-1 
28-8 
17-6 
16-8 
16» 

16-6' 

88-8 
16-9 
84-7  1 

181 ; 

28-5 

16-9  ' 

1 

Limerick    - 
Lbbam 
Londoadenry 
Largan 
Newiy 
Sligo 

Waterford  - 
Wexford     - 

17-6 
19-8 
14-8 
80-8 
81-6 
4-8 
26-6 
21-4 

25-6 
19-8 
21-4 
80-8 
14-0 
19-2 
89*4 
21-4 

88-7 
19-8 
17-8 
85-9 
59-7 
14-4 
80-1 
17-1 

22-9 
88-8 
12-6 
10-8 
861 
48-8 
870 
171 

In  the  week  ending  Saturday,  December  10,  the  mortality  in  twenty- 
eight  large  Cnglish  towns,  including  London  (in  which  the  rate  was  19*5), 
was  equal  to  an  average  annual  death-rate  of  21*1  per  1,000  persons 
limg.    In  Glasgow  the  rate  was  23*9;  and  in  Edinburgh  it  was  21-8. 

The  arerage  annual  death-rate  represented  by  the  deaths  registered 
during  ibe  week  in  the  sixteen  principal  town  districts  of  Ireland  was 
28*8  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

The  deaths  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  in  the  sixteen  districts 
were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  4*3  per  1,000,  the  rates  varying  from  0*0 
in  Gralway,  Kilkenny,  Dundalk,  Sligo,  Lisbum,  and  Armagh  to  8*6  in 
Wexford — ^the  5  deaths  from  all  causes  registered  in  the  last-named 
district  comprising  2  from  scarlatina.  Among  the  186  deaths  from  aU 
causes  registered  in  Belfast  are  8  from  measles,  3  from  scarlatina,  1  from 
typhus,  9  from  whooping-cough,  1  from  simple  continued  fever,  3  from 
enteric  fever,  and  1  from  diarrhoea.     Of  the  34  deaths  in  Cork  5  were 
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from  measles,  and  3  of  the  18  deaths  in  Limerick  resulted  from  the  same 
disease.  A  death  from  diphtheria  was  registered  in  Drogheda  and  1 
from  typhus  in  Lurgan. 

In  the  Dublin  Registration  District  the  births  registered  during  the 
week  amounted  to  188 — 91  boys  and  92  girls — ^and  the  deaths  to  241 — 
103  males  and  138  females. 

The  deaths  represent  an  annual  rate  of  mortality  of  35*6  in  every 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population;  omitting  the  deaths  of  persons 
admitted  into  public  institutions  from  localities  outside  the  district,  the 
rate  was  34-4  per  1,000. 

Thirty-eight  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  registered,  being  3  over 
the  number  for  the  preceding  week,  and  11  over  the  average  for  the 
forty-ninth  week  of  the  last  ten  years.  They  comprise  6  from  measles, 
15  from  scarlet  fever  (scarlatina),  8  from  whooping-cough,  1  from  ill- 
defined  fever,  3  from  enteric  fever,  1  from  diarrhoea,  2  from  dysentery, 

1  from  erysipelas,  &c. 

No  cases  of  small-pox  were  admitted  to  hospital  during  the  week ;  9 
cases  of  the  disease  remained  under  treatment  in  hospital  on  Saturday, 
December  10. 

Nine  cases  of  scarlatina  were  admitted  to  hospital,  being  2  under  the 
admissions  for  the  preceding  week;  4  scarlatina  patients  were  dis- 
charged, 3  died,  and  77  remained  under  treatment  on  Saturday,  being 

2  over  the  number  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  December  3. 

Seven  cases  of  typhus  and  7  of  enteric  fever  were  admitted,  against 

3  cases  of  each  disease  admitted  during  the  preceding  week ;  17  cases  of 
typhus,  and  27  of  enteric  fever  remained  under  treatment  in  hospital  on 
Saturday. 

Sixty-seven  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  were  regis* 
tered,  being  6  over  the  number  for  the  preceding  week,  and  1 1  in  excess 
of  the  average  for  the  forty-ninth  week  of  the  last  ten  years ;  the  67 
deaths  from  these  diseases  comprise  38  from  bronchitis  and  16  from 
pneumonia  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 


In  the  week  ending  Saturday,  December  1 7,  the  mortality  in  twenty- 
eight  large  English  towns,  including  London  (in  which  the  rate  was  20*1), 
was  equal  to  an  average  annual  death-rate  of  22*1  per  1,000  persons 
living.     In  Glasgow  the  rate  was  24*9  ;  and  in  Edinburgh  it  was  20*1. 

The  average  annual  death-rate  in  the  sixteen  principal  town  districts 
of  Ireland  was  33*1  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

The  deaths  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  in  the  sixteen  districts 
were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  4*3  per  1,000,  the  rates  varying  from 
0-0  in  eight  of  the  districts  to  16*2  in  Waterford — the  17  deaths  from 
all  causes  registered  in  that  district  comprising  3  from  scarlatina,  1  from 
typhus,  2  from  whooping-cough,  and  1  from  diarrhoea.     Among  the  160 
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deaths  from  all  causes  registered  in  Belfast  are  13  from  measles,  2  from 
scarlatina,  6  from  whooping-cough,  2  from  diphtheria,  2  from  simple 
continued  fever,  3  from  enteric  fever,  and  6  from  diarrhoea.  The  36 
deaths  in  Cork  comprise  3  from  measles,  and  the  19  deaths  in  Limerick 
comprise  1  from  measles  and  i  from  typhus. 

In  the  Dublin  Registration  District  the  births  registered  during  the 
week  amounted  to  209 — 101  bojs  and  108  girls — and  the  deaths  to 
362 — 125  males  and  137  females. 

The  deaths  represent  an  annual  rate  of  mortality  of  38*7  in  every 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population;  omitting  the  deaths  of  persons 
admitted  into  public  institutions  from  localities  outside  the  district,  the 
rate  was  37*7  per  1,000. 

Twenty-nine  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  registered,  being  equal 
to  Uie  average  for  the  corresponding  week  of  the  last  ten  years,  but 
9  under  the  number  for  the  week  ended  December  10.  They  comprise 
5  from  measles,  12  from  scarlet  fever  (scarlatina),  1  from  typhus,  3 
from  whooping-cough,  1  from  enteric  fever,  2  from  diarrhoea,  2  from 
erysipelas,  &c. 

No  cases  of  small-pox  have  been  admitted  to  hospital  during  the  last 
fortnight;  two  patients  were  discharged  in  the  course  of  the  week, 
leaving  7  as  the  number  of  cases  of  the  disease  in  hospital  on  Saturday. 

Sixteen  cases  of  scarlatina  were  admitted  during  the  week,  being  7 
over  the  admissions  for  the  preceding  week ;  15  patients  were  dis- 
charged, 1  died,  and  77  remained  under  treatment  on  Saturday,  being 
equal  to  the  number  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  December  10. 

Five  cases  of  typhus,  and  5  of  enteric  fever  were  admitted,  being  in 
each  instance  2  below  the  number  of  admissions  in  the  preceding  week ; 
15  cases  of  typhus,  and  23  of  enteric  fever  remained  under  treatment  in 
hospital  on  Saturday. 

Deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  which  had  risen  from 
61  in  the  week  ended  December  3  to  67  in  the  following  week,  further 
rase  to  93  last  week,  and  are  33  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  cor- 
responding week  of  the  last  ten  years ;  the  93  deaths  comprise  55  from 
bronchitis,  19  from  pneumonia  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  2  from 
croap,  and  2  from  pleurisy. 


In  the  week  ending  Saturday,  December  24,  the  mortality  in  twenty- 
eight  large  English  towns,  including  London  (in  which  the  rate  was  18-6), 
was  equal  to  an  average  annual  death-rate  of  20*8  per  1,000  persons 
living.     In  Glasgow  the  rate  was  23*4 ;  and  in  Edinburgh  it  was  21*1. 

The  annual  average  death-rate  represented  by  the  deaths  registered 
last  week  in  the  sixteen  principal  town  districts  of  Ireland  was  31 '2  per 
1,000  of  the  population. 

The  deaths  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  in  the  sixteen  dis- 
tricts were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  5*3  per  1,000,  the  rates  varying 
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from  O'O  in  Londonderry,  Drogheda,  Wexford,  Sligo,  Lisbum,  Largan, 
and  Armagh,  to  28*1  in  Newry — the  17  deaths  from  all  causes  regiit^ 
tered  in  the  last-named  district  comprising  8  from  measles.  Among 
the  178  deaths  from  all  causes  registered  in  Belfast  are  13  from  measles, 
4  from  scarlatina,  10  from  whooping-cough,  1  from  simple  continued 
fever,  1  from  enteric  fever,  and  5  from  diarrhoea.  Among  the  38  deaths 
in  Cork  are  8  from  measles  and  1  from  diarrhoea.  The  25  deaths  in 
Limerick  comprise  1  from  measles,  1  from  typhus,  and  1  from  enteric 
fever ;  3  of  the  5  deaths  in  Galway  were  caused  by  typhus,  and  1  by 
diarrhoea ;  of  the  4  deaths  in  Kilkenny  2  were  from  measles ;  and  the  4 
deaths  in  Dundalk  comprise  1  from  diphtheria  and  1  from  simple  con* 
tinned  fever. 

In  the  Dublin  Registration  District  the  births  registered  during  the 
week  amounted  to  132 — 62  boys  and  70  girls — and  the  deaths  to  199-— 
99  males  and  100  females. 

The  deaths  represent  an  annual  rate  of  mortality  of  29*4  in  every 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population ;  omitting  the  deaths  of  persons 
admitted  into  public  institutions  from  localities  outside  the  district,  the 
rate  was  28-8  per  1,000. 

Thirty-three  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  registered,  being  S 
over  the  average  for  the  corresponding  week  of  the  last  ten  years,  and 
4  over  the  number  for  the  week  ended  December  17.  They  comprise 
1  from  varicella  (chicken  pox),  8  from  measles,  4  from  scarlet  fever 
(scarlatina),  2  from  typhus,  8  from  whooping-cough,  4  from  diphtheria,  1 
from  ill-defined  fever,  2  from  enteric  fever,  8  from  diarrhoea,  1  from 
dysentery,  &c.  Five  of  the  8  deaths  from  whooping-cough  occurred  in 
No.  4  South  City  (Grand  Canal-street)  District. 

There  were  only  5  cases  of  small-pox  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  2 
patients  having  been  discharged  during  the  week ;  no  cases  of  the  disease 
have  been  admitted  during  Uie  last  three  weeks. 

Fourteen  cases  of  scarlatina  were  admitted  to  hospital  during  last 
week,  being  2  under  the  admissions  for  the  preceding  week.  Fourteen 
patients  were  discharged,  2  died,  and  75  remained  under  treatment  on 
Saturday,  being  2  under  the  number  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  December  17. 

Nine  cases  of  typhus,  and  4  of  enteric  fever  were  admitted,  against  5 
cases  of  each  disease  admitted  during  the  preceding  week.  Twenty-two 
cases  of  typhus  and  20  of  enteric  fever  remained  under  treatment  in 
hospital  on  Saturday. 

Twelve  cases  of  measles  were  admitted,  being  an  increase  of  7  aa  com- 
pared with  the  admissions  during  the  preceding  week. 

Deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  which  had  risen  from 
67  in  the  week  ended  December  10  to  93  in  the  following  week,  fell  to 
46,  or  14  below  the  average  for  the  corresponding  week  of  the  last  tea 
years ;  the  46  deaths  comprise  32  from  bronchitis,  and  7  from  pneumonisi 
or  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
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In  tlie  week  ending  Saturday,  December  81,  the  mortality  in  twenty- 
eight  large  English  towns,  including  London  (in  which  the  rate  was  23*8), 
was  equal  to  an  average  annual  death-rate  of  24*8  per  1,000  persons 
liTing.     In  Glasgow  the  rate  was  24*5  ;  and  in  Edinburgh  it  was  21*5. 

The  average  annual  death-rate  in  the  sixteen  principal  town  districts 
of  Ireland  was  83*9  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

The  deaths  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  in  the  sixteen  districts 
were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  5*0  per  1,000,  the  rates  varying  from 
0*0  in  Londonderry,  Gal  way,  Drogheda,  Lisbum,  and  Armagh  to  17*6 
in  NewTj — the  10  deaths  from  all  causes  registered  in  the  last-named 
district  comprising  5  from  measles.  Among  the  178  deaths  from  all 
caoaes  registered  in  Beliast  are  17  from  measles  (which  caused  13  of 
tike  deaths  registered  in  the  preceding  week),  3  from  scarlatina,  13  from 
whooping-cough  (10  fatal  cases  of  which  disease  were  recorded  in  the 
preceding  week),  8  from  diphtheria,  2  from  simple  continued  fever,  2 
from  enteric  fever,  and  1  from  diarrhoea.  The  59  deaths  in  Cork  com- 
prise 10  from  measles  and  1  from  whooping-cough  ;  8  of  the  1 7  deaths 
in  liimerick  resulted  from  measles ;  and  the  16  deaths  in  Waterford 
comprise  1  each  from  scarlatina,  typhus,  and  whooping-cough. 

In  the  Dublin  Registration  District  the  bii'ths  registered  during  the 
week  amounted  to  188 — 96  boys  and  92  girls — and  the  deaths  to  245— 
127  males  and  118  females. 

The  deaths  represent  an  annual  rate  of  mortality  of  86*2  in  every 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population;  omitting  the  deaths  of  persons 
admitted  into  public  institutions  from  localities  outside  the  district,  the 
rate  was  84*7  per  1,000. 

Twenty-flix  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  registered,  being  7 
under  the  number  for  the  preceding  week,  and  5  below  the  average  for 
the  fifty-second  week  of  the  ten  years,  1877-86.  They  comprise  1 
from  measles,  6  from  scarlet  fever  (scarlatina),  8  from  whooping-cough, 
2  from  diphtheria,  2  from  simple  continued  and  ill-defined  fever,  1  from 
diarrhoea,  1  from  dysentery,  1  from  erysipelas,  &c. 

There  were  but  4  cases  of  small-pox  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 81,  1  patient  having  been  discharged  during  the  week.  No  cases  of 
the  disease  have  been  admitted  during  the  last  four  weeks. 

Eighteen  cases  of  scarlatina  were  admitted  to  hospital,  against  14 
admiwions  in  the  preceding  week;  16  patients  were  discharged  during 
the  week,  and  77  remained  under  treatment  on  Saturday,  being  2  over 
the  number  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  December  24. 

In  the  week  ended  December  24,  9  cases  of  typhus  were  admitted  to 
hospital,  but  during  this  week  no  cases  of  the  disease  were  received ;  4 
cases  of  enteric  fever  were  admitted  in  each  of  the  two  weeks.  Twenty 
eases  of  typhus  and  17  of  enteric  fever  remained  under  treatment  in 
hospital  on  Saturday. 
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Only  4  cases  of  measles  were  admitted,  against  12  admbsions  in  the 
preceding  week. 

Deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  which  had  fallen  from 
93  in  the  week  ended  December  17  to  46  in  the  following  week,  rose 
last  week  to  70,  or  9  over  the  average  for  the  corresponding  week  of  the 
ten  years,  1877-86;  the  70  deaths  comprise  49  from  bronchitis  and  11 
from  pnenmonia  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
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Abstract  of  Observations  made  in  the  City  of  Dublinj  Lot.  53**  20'  ^., 
Long.  6^  15'  W.,  for  the  Month  of  December,  1887. 

Mean  Height  of  Barometer, 

Maximal  Height  of  Barometer  (on  2nd,  at  9  a.m.)  • 

Minimal  Height  of  Barometer  (on  14th,  at  9  p.m.)  - 

Mean  Dry-bulb  Temperature, 

Mean  Wet-bulb  Temperature, 

Mean  Dew-point  Temperature 

Mean  Elastic  Force  (Tension)  of  Aqueous  Vapour, 

Mean  Humidity,    .  .  .  -  . 

Highest  Temperature  in  Shade  (on  8rd),    - 

Lowest  Temperature  in  Shade  (on  22nd),  - 

Lowest  Temperature  on  Grass  (Radiation)  (on  22nd),  18*0^. 

Mean  Amount  of  Cloud,     -  -  -  -     59-1  per  cent. 

Rainfall  (on  19  days),        ....       1-223  inches. 

Greatest  Daily  Rainfall  (on  15th),  -  -         '240  inch. 

General  Directions  of  Wind,  -  -  -    W.,  N.W. 

Eemarks. 

December  was  damp  and  chilly,  with  a  rainfall  much  below  the 
average  in  amount,  but  distributed  over  as  many  as  19  days.  In  the 
earlier  part,  both  atmospherical  pressure  and  temperature  were  very 
unsteady.  After  the  16th,  the  thermometer  remained  constantly  low, 
never  rising  above  44  3^  in  the  screen,  and  falling  on  the  22nd  to  25*1^ 
in  the  screen  and  to  18'0^  on  the  grass.  During  this  cold  period  the 
sky  was  sometimes  densely  overcast — indeed,  after  the  27th  the  sun  was 
scarcely  seen. 

In  Dublin  the  mean  temperature  (39*9^)  was — as  in  November, 
October,  and  September — decidedly  below  the  average  (41-3°) ;  the  mean 
dry  bulb  readings  at  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  were  39*5®.  In  the  twenty-two 
years  ending  with  1886,  December  was  coldest  in  1878  (M.  T.  =  32*8'') 
and  in  1874  (M.  T.  =  36-8^),  and  warmest  in  1865  (M.  T.  =  46-2°). 
In  1886,  the  M.  T.  was  as  low  as  87-9° ;  in  the  year  1879  (the  cold  year) 
it  was  also  37'9^ 
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Tlie  mean  height  of  the  barometer  was  29*833  inches,  or  0*049  inch 
below  the  average  valae  for  December — ^namely,  29*882  inches.  The 
mercmy  rose  to  30*382  inches  at  9  a.m.  of  the  2nd,  and  fell  to  28*991 
inches  at  9  p.m.  of  the  14th.  The  observed  range  of  atmospherical 
pressure  was,  therefore,  1*391  inches — that  is,  a  little  less  than  an  inch 
and  four-tenths.  The  mean  temperature  deduced  from  daily  readings  of 
the  dry  bulb  thermometer  at  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  was  39*5*^,  or  2*6*^  below 
the  value  for  November,  and  7*0®  below  that  for  October,  1887;  that 
calculated  by  Kaemtz's  formula — ^viz.,  mm.  +  (max. — min.  X  '41)  =  Mean 
Temp. — ^from  the  means  of  the  daily  maxima  and  minima  was  39*1^,  or 
1*4^  below  the  average  mean  temperature  for  December,  calculated  in 
the  same  way,  in  the  twenty  years,  1865-84,  inclusive  (40*5^).  The 
trithmetical  mean  of  the  maximal  and  minimal  readings  was  39*9^, 
compared  with  a  twenty  years'  average  of  41*3^.  On  the  3rd  the 
thermometer  in  the  screen  rose  to  55*1^ — ^wind  S.W. ;  on  the  22nd  the 
temperatnre  fell  to  25*1° — ^wind  W.  The  minimum  on  the  grass  was 
IS-O""  on  the  22nd.  The  rainfall  was  1*223  inches,  distributed  over  19 
days.  The  average  rainfall  for  December  in  the  twenty  years,  1865-84, 
inclusive,  was  2*516  inches,  and  the  average  number  of  rainy  days  was 
17*0.  The  rainfall,  therefore,  was  decidedly  below  the  average,  while 
the  rainy  days  were  above  it.  In  1876  the  rainfall  in  December  was 
very  Urge— 7*566  inches  on  22  days;  in  1872,  4*932  inches  fell  on  as 
many  as  24  days ;  and  in  1868  (which  was  otherwise  a  fine  and  dry 
jeer),  4,749  inches  fell  on  as  many  as  27  days.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
1867,  only  *771  of  an  inch  was  measured  on  13  days ;  and  in  1871,  the 
December  rainfall  was  only  *797  of  an  inch  on  15  days.  In  1885,  only 
'742  of  an  inch  of  rain  was  measured  on  but  10  days,  but  in  1886  the 
ndofall  was  3*348  inches,  distributed  over  as  many  as  21  days. 

Solar  halos  appeared  on  the  4th  and  5th.  Distant  thunder  was  heard 
at  11  50  a.m.  of  the  18th.  There  was  a  faint  aurora  borealis  on  the 
night  of  the  16th.  Hail  fell  on  the  17th,  20th,  and  27th,  snow  or  sleet 
on  the  6th,  7th,  18th,  20th,  22nd,  and  27th.  The  atmosphere  was  more 
or  less  foggy  on  the  lOth,  11th,  22nd,  26th,  28th,  29th,  and  31st— that 
is,  on  seven  days.  Temperature  exceeded  50°  in  the  screen  on  7  days, 
compared  with  7  in  November,  while  it  fell  to  or  below  32°  on  7  days, 
compared  with  4  days  in  November.  The  minima  on  the  grass  were 
32°  or  less,  on  26  nights.     There  were  gales  on  two  days. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month  the  weather  was  determined  by  very 
extensive  and  deep  depressions  over  the  Norwegian  Sea,  to  the  north  of 
Scotland  and  west  of  Norway.  Strong  westerly  winds  and  unsettled 
showery  weather  prevailed  in  the  far  north,  while  it  was  mild  and  breezy 
in  Ireland. 

Daring  the  week  ending  Saturday,  the  10th,  the  weather  remained 
changeable  but  free  from  features  of  an  extreme  character,  except  as 
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regards  temperature,  which  was  occasiqjQally  very  high  for  the  time  of 
year.  Atmospherical  pressure  was  very  unsteady,  and  the  weather,  in 
consequence,  was  unsettled,  rainy  and  squally  at  times.  The  barometer 
was  throughout  low  in  the  far  north,  high  over  Spain  and  the  south  of 
France.  Temperature  became  very  high  on  Thursday,  the  8th,  when  a 
maximum  of  53*7^  was  recorded  in  Dublin,  the  minimum  having  been 
82*3^  on  the  previous  day.  The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  was 
29*643  inches,  the  extremes  wera — highest,  29*978  inches  at  9  p.m.  of 
Sunday ;  lowest,  29*171  inches  at  9  a.m.  of  Tuesday.  Rain  fell  on  seven 
days  to  the  amount  of  -432  inch — the  maximal  fall  in  24  hours  having 
been  *215  inch  on  Monday,  On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  there  were 
showers  of  sleet  and  snow. 

The  week  ending  on  the  17th  was  rough  and  wet,  and  although  tem- 
perature was,  as  a  rule,  considerably  above  the  average,  the  changes  from 
excessive  mildness  to  relative  cold  were  somewhat  frequent  and  sudden. 
The  weather  remained  in  a  most  unsettled  condition  throughout  the 
week,  owing  to  the  passage  of  a  series  of  deep  depressions  across  the 
British  Islands  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  Temperature  was  very  unsteady— 
in  Dublin  the  mean  was  41*4^,  and  the  extremes  were — highest,  52-6  on 
Tuesday ;  lowest,  28*1°  on  Monday.  The  mean  height  of  the  barometer 
was  only  29*492  inches,  the  highest  reading  being  30*090  inches  at  9  p.m. 
of  Sunday,  the  lowest,  28*991  inches,  at  9  p.m.  of  Wednesday.  Rain 
fell  to  the  amount  of  -477  inch,  on  six  days — ^the  maximal  fall  in  24 
hours  being  *240  inch  on  Thursday.     Hail  was  observed  on  Saturday. 

In  the  period  from  the  18th  to  the  24th,  inclusive,  the  weather  was 
of  two  distinct  types.  In  the  earlier  part,  the  distribution  of  pressure 
was  cyclonic,  and  the  gradients  (which  were  somewhat  steep)  were 
favourable  for  W.  and  N.  W.  winds.  In  the  latter  part,  the  distribution 
of  pressure  became  largely  anticylonic,  the  highest  barometer  lying  off 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  In  Dublin  the  weather  was  chiefly  cold— the 
atmosphere  being  often  raw  and  damp.  Westerly  to  northerly  winds 
prevailed.  On  Wednesday  a  considerable  fall  of  snow  and  hail  occurred 
on  the  Wicklow  coast,  while  dry  clear  weather  and  frost  were  experienced 
in  the  city.  A  thaw  on  Thursday  evening  was  followed  by  two  dull 
damp  days.  The  barometer  ranged  between  29*646  inches  at  9  p.m.  of 
Sunday  and  30*129  inches  at  9  p.m.  of  Saturday — ^the  mean  pressure  for 
the  week  being  29*904  inches.  The  mean  temperature  was  35*6°,  the 
highest  being  44*3°  on  Saturday ;  the  lowest,  25*1°  on  Thursday.  Rain- 
fall was  recorded  on  two  days — the  total  amount  being  *098  inch,  and 
the  maximal  fall  in  24  hours  being  '072  inch  on  Sunday. 

The  last  week,  ending  on  Saturday,  the  81st,  was  very  cold  over  the 
entire  Continent  of  Europe,  and  particularly  so  over  the  more  northern 
and  central  countries.  Heavy  falls  of  snow  occurred  in  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Spain,  while  occasional  showers  of  snow,  sleet,  or  cold  rain 
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fell  in  tlie  north  and  east  of  the  United  Kingdom.  On  Tuesday,  the 
27th,  and  Saturday,  the  Slat,  the  thermometer  fell  to  8""  or  9^  below 
freezing  point  over  England.  On  the  Continent  the  weather  was  much 
more  aeyere,  the  thermometer  falling  many  degrees  below  zero  oyer 
Finland  and  Northern  Russia  on  several  occasions,  and  to  some  degrees 
below  zero  even  in  Southern  Gennany  on  the  night  of  the  8 1st.  During 
the  week  a  very  cold,  raw,  damp,  dull  spell  of  weather  was  experienced 
in  Dublin.  The  mean  temperature  was  nearly  4^  below  the  average, 
and  the  winds — although  light — ^were  chiefly  from  polar  points  of  the 
compass.  In  Dublin,  the  sun  remained  invisible  after  Wednesday. 
Temperature  ranged  between  43*4®  on  Sunday  (Christmas  Day),  and 
29-4®  on  Wednesday — the  mean  of  the  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  readings  being 
36-9®.  The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  was  30*146  inches — ^pressure 
decreasing  from  30*328  inches  at  9  a.m.  of  Friday,  to  29*878  inches  at 
9  p.m.  of  Saturday.  The  rainfall  amounted  to  '126  inch,  of  which 
qoantity  *065  fell  on  Wednesday.     There  were  three  "  rainy  days." 

From  January  1st  up  to  and  including  December  31st,  rain  fell  in 
Dablin  to  the  amount  of  only  16*601  inches  on  but  160  days — the  average 
for  the  twelve  months  based  on  twenty  years'  observations  being  28*015 
inches,  and  194*6  rainy  days.  Thus,  the  rainfall  was  equal  to  only  59*3 
per  cent,  of  the  average,  while  the  rainy  days  were  equal  to  82*2  per  cent. 
of  the  average. 

At  Greystones,  Co.  Wicklow,  the  rainfall  in  December  amounted  to 
1*95  inches,  distributed  over  16  days. 
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The  rainfall  fell  remarkably  short  of  the  average  annual  measurement 
of  the  twenty  years,  1865-^4,  inclusive — viz.,  28*015  inches. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  rainfall  in  1884  was  very  exceptionally 
small — ^20-467  inches,  the  only  approach  to  this  measurement  in  Dublin 
being  in  1870,  when  only  20*859  inches  felL  In  six  of  the  twenty  years 
in  question  the  rainfall  was  less  than  26  inches,  and  in  1885  it  was  26*614 
inches. 

All  these  low  figures  are  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  record  of  1887, 
in  which  year  the  total  precipitation  in  Dublin  amounted  to  only  16*601 
inches — distributed,  however,  over  160  days.  The  maximal  downpour 
in  24  hours  was  -870  inch,  on  November  5th,  so  that  there  was  no  day 
during  the  year  upon  which  an  inch  of  rain  fell.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  maximal  falls  each  month  when  added  together  give  as  the  result 
5*319  inches.  It  thus  appears  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  rainfall 
for  the  year  occurred  on  12  days ;  while  the  small  balance  of  1 1  *282  inches 
was  distributed  over  no  less  than  148  other  days  upon  which  rain  felL 
There  were  205  dry  days  during  the  year.  The  total  rainfall — 16*601 
inches— equalled  only  59*8  per  cent,  of  the  average — ^28*015  inches  ;  but 
the  rainy  days — 160^-equalled  82*2  per  cent,  of  the  average — 194*6 
days. 

The  scanty  rainfall  in  1887  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  abundant 
downpour  in  1886,  when  32*966  inches — or  as  nearly  as  possible  double 
the  fall  of  1887 — fell  on  220  days.  Only  twice  since  these  records  com- 
menced has  the  rainfall  in  Dublin  exceeded  that  of  1886 — namely,  in  1872, 
when  35*566  inches  fell  on  238  days,  and  in  1880,  when  34*512  inches 
were  measured  on,  however,  only  188  days. 

In  1887  there  were  160  rainy  days,  or  days  upon  which  not  less  than 
"01  inch  of  rain  (one  hundredth  of  an  inch)  was  measured.  This  was 
largely  in  defect  of  the  average  number  of  rainy  daysj  which  was  194*6 
in  the  twenty  years,  1865-84,  inclusive.  In  1868— the  warm  dry  year 
of  recent  times — ^the  rainy  days  were  only  160,  and  in  1870  they  were 
only  145.  In  1868,  however,  the  rainfall  amounted  to  24*935  inches,  or 
more  than  8  inches  above  the  measurement  in  1887,  and  even  in  1870, 
20*859  inches  were  recorded.  Included  in  the  rainy  days  are  29  on  which 
snow  or  sleet  fell,  and  34  on  which  there  was  hail.  In  March  hail  was 
observed  on  9  days  and  in  April  on  10  days.  Snow  or  sleet  fell  on  5  days 
in  January,  on  9  days  in  March,  and  on  6  days  in  December.  Thunder 
and  lightning  occurred  on  nine  occasions  during  the  year — four  times 
in  April,  once  in  July  and  August,  twice  in  September,  and  once  in 
December. 

The  rainfall  was  distributed  as  follows : — 3*842  inches  fell  on  42  days 
in  the  first  quarter,  2*899  inches  on  25  days  in  the  second,  4*227  inches 
on  45  days  in  the  third,  and  5*633  on  48  days  in  the  fourth  and  last 
quarter. 
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Of  the  5*633  inches  which  fell  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  jear,  3*012 
inches  were  measured  in  Noyember.  In  the  six  spring  and  summer 
months,  when,  of  course,  evaporation  is  greatest,  only  7*126  inches  of 
rain  fell  in  Dublin  on  70  dajs  out  of  183. 

J.  W.  Moore,  B. A.,  M.D.,  Univ.  Dubl. ;  F.  R.  Met.  Soc. 


PERISCOPE. 

THB  CANARY  ISLANDS. 

Mas.  Olivia  M.  Stone,  author  of  ''Tenerife  and  its  Six  Satellites," 
writes  to  us  as  follows  under  date  December  15,  1887: — ^Now  that  the 
Canary  Islands  are  rapidly  becoming  better  known  as  one  of  the  most 
a<dTantageous  health  resorts  within  easy  reach  of  England,  it  may  be  of 
ftoipe  interest  to  mention  a  few  facts  concerning  diseases  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. The  one  pre-eminent  fact  is  that  the  climate  seems  to  modify  the 
vimlence  of  the  worst,  the  most  dangerous  diseases.  Puerperal  fever, 
though  rather  prevalent,  is  seldom,  I  may  almost  say  never,  fatal,  though 
1  know  of  cases  where  the  patient  has  been  neglected  for  several  days 
before  medical  advice  was  obtained.  Diphtheria  is  also  very  prevalent 
in  the  large  towns,  owing  to  the  total  absence  of  the  most  ordinary 
sanitary  precautions,  but  it  seems  always  to  exist  in  a  mild  form.  I 
know  of  certain  families  who  apparently  have  it  frequently,  but  this 
terrible  disease  seems  to  be  only  fatal  where  the  most  elementary  know- 
ledge of  nursing  is  absent.  Fevers  of  all  kinds  are  lighter  in  character. 
The  treatment  recommended  there  by  the  profession  is  different  to  that 
in  vogue  in  England.  For  example,  it  starts  by  a  thorough  clearing  out 
of  the  system  by  means  of  somewhat  violent  purgatives  and  emetics. 
Equable  as  is  the  climate  by  day  and  night,  the  natives  suffer  most  from 
chills,  which  often  end  fatally.  This,  I  think,  may  be  in  a  great  measure 
accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  woollen  or  silken  clothing.  Those  who 
visit  the  Canaries  from  colder  northern  latitudes,  where  wool  is  worn 
next  the  skin,  and  who  most  wisely  continue  this  habit,  do  not  suffer  in 
this  way.  It  is  advisable  that  every  article  of  clothing  worn  in  the 
islands  be  made  of  either  wool  or  silk.  Thus  armed  one  is  almost 
impregnable  to  the  attacks  of  any  disease  of  a  catarrhal  nature.  Malaria 
does  not  exist.  Precautions  as  to  hoiu^  of  recreation,  such  as  keeping 
in  the  house  at  sundown,  are  in  these  islands  unnecessary,  and  one  may 
be  out  on  the  hottest  day  at  its  hottest  hour  without  any  fear  of  sun- 
stroke* The  only  disease  which  in  any  way  can  be  said  to  be  peculiar 
to,  or  prevalent  in,  the  Canary  Islands  is  elephantiasis,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  does  not  affect  well-nourished  inhabitants,  and  is  neither  con- 
tagious nor  infectious.     In  Gran  Canaria  diseases  of  the  stomach  and 
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intestines  are  commoti  among  the  peasants.  Sach  are  clearly  traceable 
to  the  national  food — ^qfia — which  in  this  island  is  made  of  Indian  com. 
For  phthisis  the  Canaiy  Islands  have  been  proved  of  inestimable  value, 
and  therefore  on  this  point  nothing  more  need  be  said.  The  tempecatoitt 
throughout  the  year,  by  day  and  by  night,  varies  exceedingly  little.  In 
my  recently-published  work  on  these  islands  I  have  gone  so  fully  into 
this  question  that  I  need  not  recapitulate  it  here.  I  should  not  have 
thus  ventured  to  trouble  you  had  I  not  been  asked  by  some  leading 
members  of  the  medical  profession  to  summarise  the  facts  bearing  upon 
diseases  scattered  through  the  pages  of  my  book  and  to  add  thereto  others 
which  I  had  deemed  unsuitable  for  the  general  reader. 

GTCUC  ALBUMINURIA. 

Db.  W.  B.  Canfikld,  of  Baltimore,  gives  some  account  of  this  affection 
as  described  by  Klemperer  and  others,  and  records  a  case  which  came 
under  his  own  observation,  in  which  a  young  man  for  a  long  time  pasaed 
albumin  in  his  urine  without  any  other  symptom  of  ill  health  being 
present.  The  passage  of  the  albumin  was  caused  or  increased  by  exer- 
cise, and  diminished  by  rest.  Such  cases  are  a  source  of  great  anxiety 
to  medical  referees  of  insurance  companies.  Dr.  Munn,  of  New  York, 
finding  that  nearly  ten  per  cent  of  all  deaths  of  policy-holders  in  his 
Company  occurred  from  some  form  of  Bright's  disease,  made  an  exten- 
sive examination  of  the  urine  of  all  applicants  from  1877  to  1880.  In 
following  up  the  histories  of  the  rejected  cases,  he  found  in  1880  that 
four  had  died  out  of  sixty-nine,  and  the  general  health  of  those  who  had 
been  under  observation  for  more  than  one  year  was  gradually  deteriorat- 
ing, and  for  this  reason  he  was  inclined  to  regard  albuminuria  as  of 
grave  significance. — The  Medical  NewSy  July  dOth,  1887. 

ASCHIVBS  DE  TOOOLOOIB. 

Ws  are  informed  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  this 
periodical,  founded  in  1874  by  Professor  Depaul,  will  be  edited  by  Dr- 
Auvard,  21  Rue  de  Lille,  Paris,  who  has  succeeded  M.  de  Soyre.  The 
*^  Archives"  appear  as  a  monthly  journal,  and  are  devoted  to  Obstetrics, 
Gynaecology,  and  Diseases  of  Infants. 

TOOTH-ACHK  BBICEDT. 

Extract  of  opium,  camphor,  and  balsam  of  Peru,  of  each  50  centi- 
grammes ;  mastick,  1  gramme;  chloroform,  10  grammes.  Mix  and  make 
a  solution.  A  small  piece  of  cotton  wool  wetted  with  this  solution,  and 
placed  in  the  hollow  of  the  aching  tooth,  gives  immediate  relief. — T/Uman 
Midkak,  No.  148.      ^ 
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Geddes'  Fluid  Extract  of  Hemlock  Bark. 
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.  .  .  The  exiraet  of  hemlock  barkj  pr^Mured  by  the  Geddes  Ifaniifac* 
titling  Companj,  folfik  the  necessary  conditions  admirably.  When 
placed  in  the  interior  of  a  diseased  ateniSy  it  satorates  the  inflamed 
membrane  by  filling  every  follicle^  and  thus  exerts  its  healing  influence  I 
on  every  part.  It  is  not  only  an  astringent  of  an  unosnal  power,  but  in 
addition  it  seems  to  possess  a  peculiar  tonic  influence  on  the  tissue  whose 
treatment  we  are  discussing.  For  thb  reason  we  beliere  it  to  be 
specially  adapted  to  the  successful  treatment  of  chronic  endometritis,  in 
which  caustic  applications  have  so  frequently  proved  destructive. 

In  many  cases  of  uterine  hemorrhage  the  advantages  obtained  by  the 
use  of  this  preparation  over  other  remedies — the  tampon  included — are 
obvious.  After  the  implication  <^  the  latter  the  hemorrhage  always 
continues  from  the  bleeding  surfaces  until  the  uterus  is  filled  with  blood, 
which,  when  it  has  coagulated,  opposes  further  hemorrhage,  if  the  blood 
does  not  unfortunately  pass  along  the  fallopian  tubes  to  the  peritoneam. 
but  when  the  loss  of  the  vital  fluid  is  checked  by  the  use  of  the  prepara- 
tion here  recommended,  the  blood  ceases  to  flow  immediately.  The 
danger  of  producing  a  pelvic  hematocele,  and  the  annoyance  to  the 
patient  of  a  tampon  in  the  vagina,  are  both  avoided,  in  addition  to 
the  lasting  tonic  influence  of  the  treatment  of  the  spongy  macoas 
membrane. 

By  David  Wask,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Plnofeaaor  of  Obstetrics  and  DisesMB  of  WomM 
at  New  York  Medical  College. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  IX. — Congenital  Spastic  Paralysis  and  Ataxic  Paraplegia.*^ 
Bj  C.  J.  KixoN,  M.B.,  LL.D.,  Univ.  Dubl;  M.D.  (Hon. 
Causa),  R.U.I. ;  Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Patho- 
logy, Catholic  University;  Senior  Physician  to  the  Mater 
Misericordise  Hospital 

Spastic  paralysis  ocemring  in  children  would  appear  to  be,  in 
origin,  congenital  or  acquired;  in  distribution,  hemiplegic,  para- 
plegic, irregolar,  or  general ;  and  as  regards  the  site  of  the  para- 
lytic lesion,  cerebral  or  spinal.  The  congenital  forms  may  be 
tabulated  as  follows : — 

(a)  Cases  where  there  is  some  arrest  of  development  of  the 
motor  tracts  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

(6)  Certain  forms  of  nervous  intra-uterine  disease. 

(c)  Gases  where  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  has  been  injured  during 
delivery. 

The  three  conditions  which  appear  to  be  met  with  most  fre- 
quently are : — 

Porencephalus  cerebralis;  injury  to  the  motor  cerebral  centres 
by  instrumental  delivery;  injury  to  the  vertebral  column  and 
spinal  cord  by  excessive  traction  during  delivery. 

Porencephalus  was  a  term  originally  introduced  by  Heschl  **  to 

'  Bead  before  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland, 
on  Friday,  January  27, 1888.    [For  the  discoBsion  on  this  paper,  aee  page  265.]   : 
^  Gehiindefect  and  Hydrooephalos.    Prager  Yierteljabrschrift.    Bd.  LXI.    1859. 
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indicate  the  appearance  of  an  excavation,  usually  filled  with  serous 
fluid,  on  the  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  was  an  opening  leading  into  the  lateral  ventricle.  Kondrat,* 
who  specially  studied  this  condition,  extends  its  signification  and 
applies  it  to  all  defects  in  which  absence  of  tissue  is  a  prominent 
feature.  In  34  cases  of  infantile  spastic  paraplegia  recorded  by 
M'Nutt  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Scienecy  1885,  the 
striking  point  is  demonstrated  that  in  all  a  gross  defect  of  the 
cerebral  cortex  existed  corresponding  to  the  fissure  of  Rolando. 

From  injury  during  birth,  due  most  frequently  to  the  pressure 
of  the  forceps,  the  upper  part  of  the  Bolandic  area  is  involved — 
viz.,  the  leg  centres,  either  by  direct  effect  of  pressure  or  by  a 
meningeal  haemorrhage  limited  to  the  upper  part  of  the  central 
convolutions.  As  a  result  of  this,  a  descending  degeneration  of 
the  pyramidal  tracts  which  are  distributed  to  the  lower  extremitiea 
is  set  up.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  those  cases  the  condition  of 
the  lower  limbs,  as  far  as  contracture  and  myotatic  irritability  are 
concerned,  is  somewhat  different  from  what  is  ordinarily  observed 
ip  paralysis  depending  on  one-sided  cerebral  disease,  being  like 
that  which  is  met  with  in  the  upper  limb  in  cases  of  hemiplegia 
with  late  rigidity.  However,  in  the  condition  under  consideration, 
the  innervation  of  the  legs  is  interfered  with  from  both  hemi- 
spheres ;  hence  the  condition  of  the  lower  is  approximate  to  that 
of  the  upper  limb  in  hemiplegic  paralysis. 

In  a  number  of  cases  of  spastic  paraplegia  of  infancy  which 
came  under  the  observation  of  Dr.  Ross,**  the  children  were  bom 
with  their  feet  foremost,  and  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  injury 
may  have  been  done  to  the  vertebral  column  and  spinal  cord  by 
undue  traction  exercised  during  delivery.  The  injury  to  a  vertebra, 
or  the  occurrence  of  a  spinal  meningeal  haemorriiage,  would  be 
likely  to  set  up  a  transverse  myelitis  from  which  a  descending 
degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  would  arise. 
.  In  those  cases  of  congenital  paraplegia  where  there  is  no  history 
of  injury,  the  lesion  must  arise  from  intra-uteiine  disease  or  arrest 
of  development  of  the  motor  tracts. 

The  case  which  I  have  the  honour  of  exhibiting  to  the  Academy 
illustrates,  I  believe,  the  form  of  congenital  spastic  paraplegia, 
which  owes  its  origin  to  an  injury  inflicted  on  the  brain  by  instru- 
mental delivery,  and  the  notes  of  it  are  briefly  as  follows : — 

*  De  Porenoepb«lie  :  eine  anAtominche  Stodi&     Gras.     1S82. 
>»  The  DiseMes  of  the  Ker^ooB  Sy^t«^n.     Rom.     Vol  II.    P.  485. 
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Caib  I.*— J.  D.,  aged  aixteen  yean,  was  admitted  into  the  Mater 
IGierieordis  Hospital  on  20th  of  November  last,  compUuning  of  weak* 
nan  and  rigidity  of  the  lege.  Both  had  been  paralysed  since  birth.  His 
iamily  history  is  a  good  one ;  both  parents  are  living  and  healthy,  and 
an  his  brothers  and  sisters,  six  in  namber,  are  strong  and  free  from  all 
sjyinptomsof  nervoas  disease.  His  mother's  labours  were  normal,  except 
IB  his  own  ease^  he  being  bom  after  a  very  tedious  labour,  in  which  the 
f oreepe  had  to  be  used. 

FnamU  Condition* — The  boy  upon  admission  to  hospital,  and  at 
present,  is  of  very  spare  habit,  and  of  a  dear,  healthy  complexion. 
He  is  fairly  intelligent ;  but  he  states  that  at  school  he  is  not  as  quick  as 
his  dasa-mates.  The  most  striking  point  about  him,  on  superficial 
examination,  is  his  peculiar  walk.  The  gait  is  waddling,  with  a  marked 
tendency  to  a  twist  of  the  trunk  to  the  left  side.  The  legs  are  never 
folly  extended  upon  the  thighs,  owing  to  a  permanent  contracture  of  the 
ham-string  muscles,  and  as  each  is  drawn  forward  in  progression,  i^ 
describes  an  arc  with  its  convexity  outwards — the  arcs  formed  by  the 
movements  of  the  two  limbs  intersecting  in  front — so  that  to  some  extent 
the  mode  of  progression  is  cross-legged.  The  tip  and  inner  part  of 
each  foot  come  first  in  contact  with  the  ground,  each  forward  movement 
being  indicated  by  a  scraping  noise.  There  is  a  marked  inclination  of 
the  knees  towards  each  other,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  adductors, 
whilst  the  feet  incline  considerably  outwards.  The  left  leg  on  examina- 
tioo  was  found  to  be  one  inch  shorter  than  the  right,  which  accounts  for 
the  swaying  of  the  trunk  in  progression  towards  the  left  side.  An 
examination  of  the  reflexes  disclosed  the  following : — 

SmpiificiaL — ^Plantar,  cremasteric,  and  epigastric  reflexes  are  completely 
absent. 

I^0g9.— The  patellar-tendon  and  quadriceps  reflexes  are  most  markedly 
exaggerated ;  in  the  right  leg,  a  tap  upon  the  quadriceps  tendon 
pves  rise  to  general  tremulation  of  the  limb.  Ankle  clonus  is  not 
constantly  present,  but  occasionally  it  is  capable  of  being  produced  to 
a  marked  extent.  There  is  at  times  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
tension  of  the  calf  muscles,  so  that  a  condition  of  talipes  equinns  is 
produced.  When  the  patient  lies  down  in  bed  the  foot  is  rigidly 
extended  upon  the  leg,  and  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  whilst  the  great  toe 
is  flexed  at  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint.  When  the  contracture  in  the 
calf  muscles  is  in  anyway  increased,  ankle  clonus  cannot  be  elicited. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  there  being  any  lesion  uf  sensibility.  The  limbs 
are  but  poorly  nourished,  but  present  no  signs  of  trophic  disturbance. 
Although  the  patient  stated  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  his  arms, 
upon  examination  it  was  found  that  there  was  some  rigidity  of  the  right 
upper  extremity,  the  forearm  being  slightly  bent  upon  the  arm,  and  the 
former  incapable  of  complete  extension.     The  elbow  reflex  upon  the 
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right  feide  was  very  livelj^.  The  dynamometer  regiBtered  s  freHgliri  of 
the  right  hand  equal  to  50ibs.,  whilst  the  pressure  of  the  left  amdanted 
io  65  lbs. ;  the  boy  states  he  is  left-handed.  His  height  is  5  feet  4  iai 
The  head  and  face  are  somewhat  peculiar  in  appearance,  preeentin^ 
some  indications  of  the  microcephalic  type.  The  upper  lateral  portioMi 
of  the  parietal  bones  are  flattened  to  a  slight  extent,  and  the  two  pladetf 
meet  in  an  upward  projection  of  the  rertez.  The  circumference  of  tM 
head  measures  21^  in.  ^ 

It  is  scarcely  correct  to  describe  the  case  as  one  of  para- 
plegia, considering  the  implication  of  the  upper  extremity  in  the 
paralysis.  But  whilst  the  lesion  in  the  arm  is  of  a  comparatively 
bivial  nature,  that  of  both  legs  gives  to  the  case  the  distinctiYe 
tharlGUster  of  paraplegia. 

•"  The  distribution  of  the  paralysis  shows  that  it  is  of  cerebral 
origin ;  the  history  of  the  case  as  to  the  instrumental  delivery  and 
tbe  existence  of  paralysis  from  birth  point,  I  believe,  to  an  injury 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  central  convolutions,  affecting  tbe  leg 
centres,  and  to  a  partial  extent  that  of  the  right  upper  limb. 

It  has  been  noted  in  cases  of  congenital  spastic  paraplegia  that 
whilst  the  patellar-tendon  reflex  is  exaggerated,  ankle  clonus 
cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  produced.  This  is  accounted  for  by  assuming 
that  an  arrested  development  takes  place  in  those  parts  of  the 
pyramidal  tracts  which  are  distributed  to  the  legs.  I  think  iu 
most  of  those  cases  the  contraction  which  exists  in  the  calf  muscle^ 
opposes  the  development  of  a  condition  upon  which  ankle  cloDus 
depends. 

The  absence  of  the  skin  reflexes  contrasts  markedly  with  .the 
'exaggeration  of  the  tendinous  ones.  This  is  interesting  in  connec- 
tion with  the  observations  of  Rosenbach  and  Jasirowitz  that  snpei^ 
Scial  reflexes  are  lessened  or  abolislied  in  cases  of  cerebral  disease 
'  The  second  case  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Academy  fa 
one  of  ataxic  paraplegia,  and  the  notes  in  connection  with  it  aiie 
briefly  as  follows : — 

'  Case  1 1. — Mrs.  0*6.,  aged  twenty-six,  is  the  mother  of  two  childr^ 
both  of  whom  are  living  and  healthy.   There  is  no  history  of  any  nerrpi^ 

'disease  in  her  family  ;  dhe  has  never  had  gout,  rheumatbm,  or  syphitis. 
Except  for  some  slight  irregularities  in  menstruation,  the  patient's  healtji 

.was  good  up  to  May,  1888.     At  this  time  she  complained  of  f repeat 

•desire  to  micturate,  which  was  accompanied  by  some  symptoms  of  x«lei^ 
tion;  her  sight  became  impaired;  she  suffered  from  pain  in  the  k>w^ 

'part  of  the  .back  upon  .eapertiop ;  and  .^oQoa^ionaJily  ;hor  left  leg  be^^anqe 
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stiff,  weak,  and  painful  across  the  thigh,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  necessitate 
her  resting  for  a  time,  when  these  symptoms  passed  awaj.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  months  all  trouble  completely  subsided.  She  married  in  1884, 
and  continued  in  good  health  up  to  August,  1887,  when  she  had  a  mis- 
carriage, attended  with  considerable  loss  of  blood.  Two  months  after- 
wards, the  weakness  and  rigidity  of  the  left  leg  returned ;  she  suffered 
from  a  constant  dull  pain  over  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  in  the  sacral 
region ;  and  she  had  incontinence  of  urine,  especially  occurring  at  night. 
In  a  ^ort  time  she  remarked  that  her  right  leg  became  affected,  and  she 
had  some  difficulty  in  walking  without  staggering.  She  had  never  had 
any  painful  sensation  in  the  legs,  evidences  of  paraesthesia,  or  girdle  zone. 
The  difficulty  in  walking  gradually  progressed ;  it  became  intensified  in 
the  abaenoe  of  light ;  and  to  obtain  relief  the  patient  presented  herself  at 
hospitaL  Her  present  condition  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — She 
has  marked  signs  of  ataxy  in  the  lower  limbs,  shown  by  the  unsteady 
character  of  her  walk  ;  her  inability  to  stand  erect  with  the  eyes  closed ; 
and,  even  with  the  exercise  of  vision,  equilibrium  is  with  difficulty 
maintained  in  the  erect  position.  She  has  the  ordinary  signs  of  ataxy 
when  lying  in  bed,  such  as  the  inability  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
limbs,  or  execute  with  precision  any  complicated  movement  with  the  feet 
or  toes.  When  standing,  the  irregular  movements  of  the  tendons  upon 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot  were  at  times  to  be  observed.  The  mode  of 
walking  is  not,  however,  characteristically  that  of  locomotor  ataxy.  The 
legs  are  more  or  less  rigid,  drag  to  some  extent,  and  shake  from  clonus 
usually  when  the  patient  begins  to  walk,  and  sometimes  when  she  suddenly 
stands  still.  The  front  of  the  foot  is  brought  first  to  the  ground.  She 
finds  the  legs  sometimes  quite  rigid  when  lying  in  bed.  The  left  leg  she 
finds  weaker  than  the  right  one.  There  is  no  lesion  of  sensibility,  either 
tactile  or  common,  to  be  noted.  All  the  deep  reflexes  are  markedly 
exaggerated.  Ankle  clonus  is  produced  by  the  least  attempt  at  flexure 
of  the  ankle-joint.  A  rectus  clonus  can  also  be  readily  produced,  and, 
on  direct  stimulation,  a  clonus  in  the  vastus  internus  muscle.  A  very 
peculiar  point  noticed  in  connection  with  the  motor  paralysis  is  its 
variability  in  its  amount.  At  times  she  can  walk  fairly  well,  and  with- 
out assistance ;  at  other  times  she  is  almost  completely  powerless.  The 
arms  are  not  affected  to  any  extent  recognisable  by  objective  signs.  The 
patient,  however,  states  that  her  right  arm  is  not  as  strong  as  usual,  and 
that  she  does  not  write  quite  as  well  as  formerly.  There  is  now  no 
defect  of  vision  ;  pupils  respond  to  light  and  accommodation.  They  are 
imequal  in  size,  the  right  being  small  and  irregular.  This  b  due  to  a 
partial  posterior  synechia,  the  result  of  an  old  attack  of  iritis.  There  is 
no  impairment  of  articulation  or  tremor  in  any  of  the  muscles  present. 
The  urine  is  normal  in  reaction  and  in  quality.  There  is  no  affection  of 
the  bladder  or  ureters. 
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The  case  just  narrated  is  an  instance  of  one  of  the  compound 
system  degenerations  of  the  spinal  cord  to  which  considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  given  since  Westphal  first  noticed  the  condition  in 
1878.*  At  present  only  one  other  compound  system  degeneration  is 
recognised  as  a  distinct  type  of  disease — viz.,  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis — an  example  of  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1879. 

Although  the  symptoms  of  ataxic  paraplegia  correspond  in 
certain  respects  to  those  of  locomotor  ataxy  and  of  lateral  spinal 
sclerosis,  in  certain  points  it  differs  from  both  of  these  affections. 
In  ataxic  paraplegia,  whilst  there  is  marked  inco-ordination  of 
movement,  the  sensory  nerves  do  not  appear  to  be  implicated, 
either  peripherally  or  in  the  spinal  cord.  This  explains  the  per- 
sistence of  myotatic  irritability,  the  absence  of  lightning  pains  in 
the  limbs  and  of  any  lesion  of  tactile  sensibility.  It  seems  almost 
certain  that  co-ordination  of  muscular  movement,  although  usually 
involving  a  complex  mechanism,  depends  mainly  on  the  existence 
of  sensory  muscle-nerves.  The  fact  that  ataxy  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced character  may  be  present  where  disease  is  exclusively 
confined  to  the  peripheral  nerves,  as  in  some  cases  of  locomotor 
ataxy,  shows  that  the  condition  may  be  due  to  implication  of  a 
single  one  of  the  mechanisms  involved  in  co-ordination,  whilst  the 
ascei*tained  fact  that  there  is  no  necessary  relation  between  loss 
of  either  tactile  or  common  sensibility  and  co-ordinating  power, 
apart  from  other  considerations,  compels  us  to  admit  the  existence 
of  sensory  muscle-nerves.  That  these  sensory  muscle-nerves  pass 
to  the  cord  by  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves^  and  that 
they  are  first  distributed  in  the  external  root-zone,  the  analogies  of 
disease  abundantly  prove.  Lesions  in  either  of  these  situations 
give  rise  to  lightning  pains,  disturbances  of  sensibility,  and  pro- 
bably extinction  or  impairment  of  the  reflexes.  Beyond  these 
paths  the  course  taken  by  ordinary  sensory  impressions  and  those 
coming  from  the  muscles  appears  to  be  different,  and  if  so,  a 
lesion  which  affects  alone  the  paths  for  the  sensory  muscle-nerves, 
may  be  attended  by  ataxy  alone.  A  very  important  case  recorded 
by  Gilbert  in  the  "  Archives  de  Neurologie,"  1882,  lends  strong 
support  to  this  view.  In  the  instance  referred  to,  a  stab  inflicted 
in  the  dorsal  region  of  the  spine  produced  complete  motor  paralysis 
in  the  left  leg,  with  loss  of  cutaneous  sensibility  in  the  right.     On 

'Ueber  oombinirte   (primaro)  ErimuskuDg  der  RttQkenmarkstri&iige.     Aroh.  f. 
Ptjrohiatrie,  Bd.  zL     187S. 
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the  side  of  motor  paralysis,  althongli  sensibility  was  unimpaired, 
the  sense  of  posture  was  completely  lost  and  the  patient  could  not 
tell  whether  his  leg  was  extended  or  flexed,  and  the  condition 
{Mosed  into  complete  ataxy.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  right  leg, 
in  which  sensibility  was  impaired,  the  sense  of  posture  was  present, 
and  no  signs  of  ataxy  developed  themselves.  This  case  goes,  at 
least,  to  show  that  whilst  the  nerves  conducting  tactile  impressions 
decussate  in  the  cord,  those  conducting  muscular  sense  impressions 
do  not.  What,  then,  is  the  position  of  the  sensory-muscular 
tracts  in  the  cord  t  Before  attempting  to  answer  this  question, 
in  the  light  of  experiences  gleaned  from  the  experiments  of  disease, 
I  may  point  out  the  peculiarities  alluded  to  by  Gowers  in  describing 
the  pathological  anatomy  of  ataxic  paraplegia — Ist,  that  in  nearly 
all  the  cases  of  ataxic  paraplegia  in  which  there  has  been  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  spinal  cord,  the  sclerosis  has  been 
found  to  be  less  intense  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  root  zone  of 
the  postero-extemal  column  than  is  the  case  in  tabes,  thus  account- 
ing for  the  non-interference  with  the  reflex  arc  and  the  absence 
of  signs  of  irritation  in  the  posterior  nerve  roots.  2ndly,  in 
ataxic  paraplegia,  the  disease  is  often  more  intense  in  the  dorsal 
than  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  cord ;  whilst  in  tabes  the  process 
of  sclerosis  is  so  widespread  and  intense  over  the  entire  posterior 
column  in  the  lumbar  region  as  to  suggest  that  the  affection  of  the 
column  of  Goll  is  one  of  an  ascending  degeneration ;  and  thirdly-* 
and  to  this,  I  think,  most  importance  should  be  attached — the 
sclerosis  in  ataxic  paraplegia  occupies  that  region  of  the  spinal  cord 
in  which  the  short  vertical  fibres  run  which  connect  the  posterior 
grey  matter  at  different  levels.  These  fibres  would  appear  to  play  a 
significant  rdle  in  the  causation  of  ataxy.  They  constitute  the 
**  posterior  ground  fibres "  of  Flechsig,  have  a  course  upwards  and 
downwards  of  only  four  or  five  centimetres,  and  give  rise  in  the 
middle  of  the  anterior  third  of  the  external  column  in  the  dorsal 
region  to  a  descending  degeneration  of  a  comma-shaped  bundle  of 
fibres.  When  we  reflect  how  important  it  is  for  the  purposes  of 
co-ordination  that  the  different  spinal  segments  should  be  closely 
connected  together,  we  can  understand  the  importance  of  the 
function  assigned  to  these  fibres.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in 
ataxic  paraplegia  the  disease  in  the  lateral  columns  usually  involves 
the  direct  cerebellar  tract,  which,  according  to  Flechsig,  conducts 
muscular  sensation  from  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk. 

It  would  seem,  then,  apparently  correct,  if  three  situations  in 
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the  cord  were  mentioned  as  positions  in  which  the  sensory  ninscle 
tracts  are  met  with,  apart  from  their  connection  with  the  posterior 
horns  of  grey  matter — viz.,  the  columns  of  GoU,  the  direct  cere- 
bellar tracts,  and  the  fibres  constituting  the  posterior  ground  fibres 
of  Flechsig. 

Examining  for  a  moment  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  motc»r 
paralysis  which  exists  in  ataxic  paraplegia,  I  may  say  that  the  case 
exhibited  illustrates  in  a  marked  degree  the  features  usually  noted 
in  this  condition.  Although  ataxy  exists  to  a  marked  extent,  the 
gait  is  more  or  less  rigid.  The  legs  are  moved  stiffly  forwards  in 
progression,  and  the  front  part  of  the  foot  is  placed  first  upon  the 
ground.  The  stage  of  ultimate  spasm,  in  which  clasp-knife  rigidity 
and  clonic  spasm  exist,  has  not  yet  been  reached.  The  examination 
of  the  cord  in  cases  of  ataxic  paraplegia  shows  that  the  affection 
of  the  pyramidal  tracts  may  be  in  some  cases  so  slight  as  to  suggest 
a  doubt  of  the  paralysis  being  due  to  disease  of  these  columns. 
There  is,  however,  one  element  of  obscurity  which  arises,  in  refer- 
ring to  the  pyramidal  tracts  in  explanation  of  motor  paralysis. 
Taking  the  upper  segment  of  the  motor  path  we  can  with  compara- 
tive facility  note  the  conditions  of  disease  which  affect  it  from  it^ 
origin  in  the  motor  area  of  the  cerebral  cortex  down  to  its  distri- 
bution in  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  But 
between  these  pyramidal  fibres  and  their  terminations  in  the 
ganglion  cells  in  the  anterior  grey  horn,  the  motor  fibres  divide 
and  subdivide  in  the  intermediate  grey  matter  into  a  delicate  net- 
work of  fibrillsB — the  network  of  Gerlach — which  join  with  the 
branching  processes  of  the  nerve  cells  of  the  anterior  horn.  As 
yet  we  have  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  any  lesion  which  is  con- 
fined to  these  intermediate  fibres,  though  it  is  easy  to  realise  how  a 
limited  lesion  in  this  region — limited  both  as  to  distribution  and 
intensity — would  be  likely  to  produce  serious  disturbance  of  the 
motor  function,  whilst,  except  the  disease  affected  universally  the 
fibres  of  the  entire  area,  the  recognition  of  any  morbid  change 
might  be  a  matter  of  insuperable  difficulty.  It  should  further  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  distance  of  these  fibres  from  their  trophic 
centres  renders  them  specially  prone  to  disturbances  of  nutrition. 

There  is  one  point  which  must  strike  anyone  who  has  had  some 
experience  in  dealing  with  affections  of  the  spinal  cord  attended 
with  paralytic  lesions — that  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  signs 
of  the  most  profound  paralysis  completely  subside.  We  are 
prepared  for  this  in  certain  instances — for  example,  in  cases  of 
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compression  myelitis,  in  acnte  anterior  poliomyelitis,  and  in  the 
paralyses  that  follow  concussion  or  haemorrhage.     But   we   are 
diapered  to  regard  it  as  phenomenal  if  spinal  paralyses  outside  this 
category  gradually  improve  or  recover.     No  doubt  many  cases  of 
paralysis  which  have  been  regarded  as  central  in  origin  are  in 
reality  due  to  peripheral  neuritis;    but,  excluding  these,  cases 
undoubtedly  depending  upon  central  lesions,  at  least  undistinguish- 
able  from  those  depending  on  central  lesions,  are  met  with  in 
which  signs  of  profound  paralysis  subside.      One  of  the  best 
marked  instances  of  lateral  spinal  sclerosis  which  I  have  ever  had 
onder  observation — a  case  which  is  recorded  in  the  "  Transactions 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine"  for  1884 — got  completely  well  in  the 
course  of  some  five  or  six  months.    It  appears  to  me  to  be  an  error 
to  assume  the  existence  of  sclerosis  as  a  matter  of  routine  opinion, 
or,  even  if  that  opinion  be  formed,  that  necessarily  the  lesion  is 
irremediable.     Notwithstanding  the  giant  strides  that  have  been 
made  in  the  study  of  affections  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  we 
must  admit  that  much  more  has  been  done  in  the  direction  of 
localisalion,  and  in  the  determination  of  functions  of  nerve  centres 
and  tracts,  than  in  adding  to  our  knowledge  of   the  different 
pathological  processes  by  which  disease  is  originated.     This  is, 
after  all,  intelligible  enough.     Taking  the  cord  alone,  without  its 
membranes,  it  is  probable  that  morbid  changes  may  arise  in  any 
one  of  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed — ganglion  cells,  nerve 
fibres,  connective  tissue  and  neuroglia,  blood-vessels  and  lympha- 
tics.    Will  not  the  progress  and  termination  of  the  lesion  depend 
upon  the  tissue  which  is  involved,  upon  whether  the  change  is  an 
inflammatory  or  a   degenerative   one,  or  whether  inflammation 
precedes  degeneration  or  follows  it  ?     But,  even  apart  from  those 
cases  where  paralysis  depends  upon  a  change  in  structure,  have 
we  not  abundant  proof  that  conditions  of  toxssmia  may  produce 
profound  lesion  of  function  without  any  recognisable  change  of 
structure ;  and  further,  that  these  effects  are  produced  on  certain 
nervous  structures  by  a  process  of  selective  affinity.      I  may 
mention  as  instances — ^the  amaurosis  produced  by  the  use  of 
tobacco,  quinine,  or  alcohol ;  the  local  character  of  lead  palsy ;  the 
motor  paralysis  which  is  developed  in  acute  ascending  paralysis — a 
disease,  it  would  seem,  of  bacterial  origin ;  the  effects  upon  the  reflex 
function  of  the  cord  by  the  use  of  strychnin,  or  in  tetanus;  the  limi- 
tation of  the  effects  of  curara  to  the  termination  of  the  lower  motor 
segment.     More  suggestive  even  than  any  of  these  mentioned  is 
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the  occnrrence  of  eleven  cases  of  spastic  paraplagia,  reported  by 
Brunelli,*  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  a  vetch  (Lathyms  Cicera)  as 
an  article  of  diet. 

Instances  such  as  I  have  mentioned  afford  a  hope  that  the  treats 
ment  of  some  forms  of  spinal  paralysis  may  be  of  greater  avail  in 
the  future  than  it  is  at  present.  No  doubt  cases  are  benefited  by 
certain  remedies,  and  under  their  use  recovery  sometimes  takes  place. 
In  cases  of  spastic  paralysis  I  believe  beneficial  effects  follow  the 
use  of  arsenic,  chloride  of  gold^  cod-liver  oil,  and  calabar-bean.  In 
some  cases  the  degree  of  paralysis  seems  to  depend  to  a  great 
extent  upon  a  feeble  circulation,  due  to  a  weak  and  excitable  heart. 
This  was  specially  the  case  with  a  lady  suffering  from  lateral 
spinal  paralysis  whom  I  have  been  attending  for  the  past  seven  years, 
and  who  has  been  seen  frequently  by  Dr.  Gowers,  and  once  by  Dr. 
Charlton  Bastian.  In  veiy  cold  weather,  or  when  from  any  condi- 
tion the  heart  becomes  unusually  weak,  the  limbs  are  almost  powerless 
as  far  as  active  exertion  is  concerned ;  but  when  the  patient  gets 
warm,  or  the  action  of  the  heart  is  strengthened,  there  is  a  consi- 
derable return  of  power  in  the  legs.  Her  general  condition  has 
been  much  improved  by  the  use  of  iron  and  Fellows'  Syrup,  in 
addition  to  the  drugs  already  enumerated,  and  she  is  graduaUy 
gaining  power  in  the  legs. 

If  we  recognise  these  forms  of  spinal  paralysis  which  do  not 
pass  into  hopeless  degeneration,  or  forms  where  the  lesion  is  of  a 
nature  akin  to  toxaemia,  may  we  not  hope,  that  as  the  physiologist 
shows  us  the  effect  of  substances  like  atropin,  muscarin  or  pilo- 
carpin,  and  curara,  on  special  parts  of  the  nervous  organism, 
the  physician,  with  the  advancement  of  medicine,  *Mn  dealing 
with  many  forms  of  paralysis  may  introduce  into  the  economy 
a  molecular  mechanism  which,  like-  a  very  cunningly-devised 
torpedo,  shall  find  its  way  to  some  particular  group  of  living 
elements  and  cause  an  explosion  amongst  them,  leaving  the  rest 
untouched  f '  ^  Until  theu,  if  we  are  not  disposed  to  rely  upon  the 
use  of  drugs  which  are  tested  either  by  scientific  experiment  or 
by  varied  experience,  we  may  comply  with  a  popular  demand,  and 
exhibit  without  risk  some  of  the  fashionable  but  useless  drug»,  the 
names  of  which  form,  probably,  one-half  of  the  contents  of  tiie 
Extra  Pharmacopoeia. 

•  Sar  one  oaa*e  pen  oonnae  de  1a  Tabes  I>orM]e  SpMmodiqiM.-^1Vmii&  td  tibe  Inter^ 
Dfttional  Med.  Cougreu,  VuL  II.,  1881.  p.  45. 

^  Prof.  Huxley.  AddreiB  on  the  Connection  of  Biological  Sdenoea  with  Medidne.— 
Lancet,  Vol.  II.,  1881. 
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Art.  X. — Remarks  in  relation  to  State  Medicine.^  By  Charles 
Frkdbbigk  Moore,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.L ;  President  of  the  Section 
of  State  Medicine  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland. 

UAvnro  been  elected  to  fill  the  position  of  President  of  the 
Section  of  State  Medicine  in  the  Boyal  Academy  of -Medicine  in 
Ireland  for  the  present  session^  I  feel  deeply  the  honour  which 
TOOT  kindness  has  conferred  upon  me,  bnt  at  the  same  time  I  am 
qnite  csonscions  of  ray  inability  to  discharge  the  duty  which  is 
generally  the  lot  of  those  in  the  position  in  which  you  have  placed 
me^— that  of  delivering  an  Address. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  remark  of  the  late  Dr.  Todd,  of 
London,  is  not  so  applicable  to  the  present  time  as  it  was  in  his 
day — ^that  State  Medicine  would  not  pay  those  who  followed  that 
branch  of  the  profession — although  it  still  holds  good  in  many  cases. 
In  corroboration  of  this  we  have  only  to  consider  the  very  small 
remuneration  received  by  the  District  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
and  the  generaUty  of  the  Consulting  Medical  Officers  of  Ireland. 

The  public,  or  at  least  those  who  hold  the  purse-strings,  seem  still 
to  require  to  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  preventive  medicine, 
forgetting  the  old  adage  of  **  Prevention  is  better  than  Cure." 

If,  therefore,  we,  when  sick,  pay  willingly  for  cure,  how  much 
ratfa^  ought  we  pay  to  be  saved  the  loss  of  time,  of  health,  and 
too  often  of  life  itself,  involved  in  illness  ? 

The  public  ought  to  insist  on  efficiency  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Health — ^to  be  attained  only  by  enabling  able  and  energetic 
men  to  devote  their  time,  energy,  and  abilities  to  that  department 
of  the  public  service. 

The  oft-repeated  warnings  of  the  loss  of  health,  and  conse" 
quently  of  capital,  and  it  may  be  of  life,  caused  by  the  amount  of 
illness  too  conunonly  present  amongst  us,  appear  thrown  away, 
and  many  of  the  old  evils  of  a  highly  injurious  nature  still  continue 
to  be  present  in  our  city,  the  high  death-rate  of  which  rather 
increases  than  lessens. 

One  potent  cause  of  the  mortality  in  cities  appears  to  have 
operated  twenty-four  centuries  ago  just  as  at  the  present  day — 
namely,  by  people  from  the  country  crowding  into  ill-ventilated 
houses  in  towns,  as  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  in  reference  to  the 
ravages  of  the  plague  in  Athens. 

*■  The  Preddential  AddreBs  to  the  Section  of  State  Mediciiie  In  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Medidiie  in  Ireland,  deUvered  on  Friday,  Fefaroaiy  8, 1888. 
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Several  years  ago  tbe  late  Dr.  Andrew  Buchanan  pointed  ont, 
in  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,"  in  the  Glasgow 
University,  what  he  had  observed  in  reference  to  the  origin  and 
spread  of  fever  in  Glasgow ;  and  from  its  similarity  to  the  state- 
ment of  Thucydides  I  think  it  well  to  mention  it  here.  Dr. 
Buchanan  said  that  healthy  persons  coming  to  seek  emplojrment 
in  Glasgow  frequently  sickened  of  fever  in  lodgings,  where  the 
inmates  had  not  fever,  from  being  accustomed,  probably,  to  an 
atmosphere  and  surroundings  which  at  once  produced  disease  in 
those  heretofore  living  in  the  purer  air  of  the  country. 

I  have  frequently  observed  the  same  result  in  Dublin  with 
country  immigrants,  whom  the  comparatively  vitiated  air,  over- 
crowding, poverty,  anxiety,  with  all  their  attendant  evils,  often 
rendered  the  foci  of  whatever  epidemic  existed  at  the  time,  or 
among  whom  these  causes  actually  created  a  disease,  which  then 
spread  to  the  original  residents. 

It  is  but  a  few  days  since  I  visited  one  of  three  survivors  of  a 
family  that  a  couple  of  years  ago  rented  two  good  farms  in  a 
prosperous  part  of  the  country.  Other  members  of  this  family 
died,  shortly  after  coming  to  town,  of  fever.  It  is  perhaps  right 
to  say  that  it  was  not  poverty  that  drove  this  family  to  town,  but 
unfortunate  connection  with  illegal  societies. 

Various,  indeed,  are  often  the  apparent  first  causes  of  illness  as 
it  arises  in  town  and  country  populations,  or  in  those  who  leave 
the  rural  districts  to  seek  employment  in  the  great  centres  of 
commerce,  manufacture,  government,  and  trade. 

Sir  Spencer  Wells  has  lately  said — '^  London,  which  is  one  of 
the  healthiest,  as  it  is  by  far  the  most  populous  of  the  European 
capitals,  should  be  more  healthy  still ;"  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
in  lecturing  on  '^  The  Future  of  Great  Cities,"  spoke  of  the  want 
of  an  ample  water-supply,  protection  against  disease,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  excessive  hours  of  labour  and  of  starvation  wages,  the 
abolition  of  overcrowded,  ill-ventilated  dwelling-places,  less  drink, 
and  more  civilisation.  He  spoke,  too,  of  the  vast  size  and  teeming 
population  of  London,  and  in  it  how  a  man  had  to  walk  five  or  six 
miles  from  either  of  the  great  centres  of  that  city  before  he  could 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  meadows  or  breathe  the  country  air.  How 
different  is  the  position  of  our  Dublin  population,  and  yet  how 
much  higher  is  our  death-rate  than  that  of  London.  Some  years 
ago  a  species  of  superstitious  frenzy  became  an  epidemic  in  an 
out-of-the-way  region  of  Italy,  assuming  many  of  the  characteristics 
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of  the  epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages.  What  is  the  accouut  given 
bj.ocrtatQ  aeoompUshed  French  and  Italian  physicians  who  visited 
the  ^strict  at  the  time  1  There  the  inhabitants  seemed  tolead  a 
sepurate  state  of  existence,  outside  of  all  civilisation,  appearing 
many  oentixries  behind.  The  most  elementary  notions  of  hygiene 
had  never  penetrated  the  district,  and — an  example  amongst  a 
tkoosand — the  habitations  of  the  people  were  truly  dens  having 
bat  a  sin^e  opening,  and  there  man  and  beast  lived  pell-mell 
{**piU'4niU**y*  These  were  some  of  the  unhealthy  conditions 
amid  which  these  peculiar  people  lived. 

I  may  here  observe  that  we  owe  much  to  the  French  Medical 
profession,  and  the  great  advance  that  has  been  made  in  the 
system  of  teaching  pursued  in  France  since  the  sixteenth  centniyi 
when  Professor  Ramuis  spoke  thus  of  the  state  oi  the  profession : — 
^Let  herborisations,  les  dissections,  enfin  la  clinique,  tel  est  le 
programme  d'exerdces  que  Ramus  voudrait  substituer  aux  itexr 
nelles  disputes  des  ^coles.  '  Nos  f  acultes,  dit-il,  ne  savent  f  aire 
que  des  escoliers  disputeurs,  qui  n'aprennent  nSellement  leur  art 
qa'aux  d^pens  de  leurs  clients.  D'oii  ce  dicton :  de  nouveau 
medeein  cimmetiire  boussu.' "  ^ 

The  clear  intelligence  ai  Professor  Ramus  did  much  for  medir 
cine,  as  well  as  for  other  learning  in  France. 

The  whole  ^teni  of  medical  education  in  Germany,  France, 
Avstro-Hungary,  Italy,  Ac,  shows  us  much  that  we  may  copy  with 
-advantage,  and  when  I  say  this  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wi^h  t^ 
underrate  the  solid  and  ever-increasing  benefits  confeiTed  Qji 
jnedicine,  and  therefore  on  mankind,  by  the  British  and  •  Irish 
•chools.  >Viien  I  make  this  remark,  I  would  add  that  vast  quantity 
of  material  is  not  a  sine  qua  non  for  ho^ital  teaching.  Sir  Dominic 
Gonrigan  made  his  name  with  four  beds  in  a  hospital. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  would  beg  to  ask  the 
attention  of  the  puUic  and  the  Government  to  the  handsome 
grazes  given  by  many  of  the  Continental  Governments,  as  well  ajs 
by  wealthy  individuals,  for  improvements  in  the  several  branohefs 
xi  medicine. 

The  inflnence  of  vaccination  in  preventing  variola  is  a  good 
iOustration  of  the  value  of  Preventive  Medicine.  According  to 
Mr.  G.  B.  Innes,  before  its  introduction,  variola  caused  from  6  to 

*  L'Uoion  M^dicale.    1881. 

^tMriel  Gompayrtf.  Hittoire  Critique  des  Doctrines  de  TEdncation  en  Fntfe^ 
^dflpakU«ei&teMSiM«S    Tome  I,    1S79.     Haehette  a  Cie.     Paris.    P.  145.  .      i 
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12  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  deaths,  and  although  at  the 
present  day  it  does  occur,  at  times  causing  even  a  heavy  mortality^ 
the  average  of  deaths  from  this  cause,  especially  in  well-Tac- 
cinated  communities,  is  extremely  small.  Many  months  haye, 
indeed,  often  passed  in  Ireland  without  a  ringle  death  from  small* 
pox. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  matter  which  I  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  English  Local  Goyem« 
ment  Board  in  1886,  and  previously  under  that  of  the  Medical 
Commissioner  of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board — namely^ 
lowering  the  age  for  re-vaccination  from  that  of  fifteen  years,  as 
fixed  upon  some  years  since,  to  twelve,  and  in  case  of  an  epidemic 
of  small-pox,  to  ten,  has  been  carried  out. 

I  was  induced  to  draw  attention  to  this  point  from  observing  the 
general  difficulty  experienced  in  inducing  young  persons  once  thej 
attained  the  age  of  fifteen  to  submit  to  re-vaccination. 

In  consequence  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  former  pujits 
of  mine  in  obtaining  appointments  as  public  vaccinators  in  Great 
Britain,  I  was  led  some  three  years  ago  to  ask  the  British  Medical 
Association  to  aid  my  efforts  towards  obtaining  for  Ireland  some 
recognition  as  a  centre  for  teaching  that  branch  of  medical  educa- 
tion, and  with  a  successful  result. 

The  occasional  occurrence  of  erysipelas  after  the  operation  of 
vaccination  has  led  to  the  issue  of  certain  useful  Begulations,  to  be 
observed  in  vaccination,  by  the  Local  Government  Boards  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Dr.  Henry  Tomkins,  of  Leicester,  has  done  good  service  in 
drawing  attention  to  the  epidemic  of  small-pox  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
as  recorded  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  lately.  A  false  secniitj 
had  been  indulged  in,  owing  to  freedom  for  some  years  from  the 
disease,  and,  consequently,  vaccination  had  been  much  neglected* 
compulsory  powers  not  being  enforced.  A  man  from  Chicago,  suf- 
fering from  a  very  slight  attack  of  variola,  so  mild  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  chicken-pox,  was  admitted  into  a  large  general  hospital,  and 
from  him  the  infection  spread  to  several  other  inmates,  and  from 
thence  the  disease  was  disseminated  in  numerous  parts  of  the 
town,  and  extended  with  such  rapidity  that  before  the  end  of  1885 
more  than  3,000  deaths  had  occurred.  During  the  progress  of  the 
disease  so  great  was  the  demand  for  vaccination  amongst  those 
.who  had  previously  neglected  it,  that  more  than  80,000  vaccina- 
tions and  re-vaccinations  were  performed  in  a  population  of  about 
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160,000 ;  at  great  expense  and  by  the  patting  into  force  of  com- 
pulsory notification  of  infections  disease,  vaccination  and  efficient 
isolation  and  disinf  ection,  the  disease  rapidly  abated,  and  by  the 
end  of  April,  1886,  not  a  case  was  known  to  exist  in  the  city.  Up 
to  the  end  of  1885,  3,164  deaths  were  recorded,  of  which  no  less 
than  2,717  were  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  showing  how 
severely  these  suffered  compared  with  vaccinated  communities. 
From  the  returns  supplied  by  the  hospitals  the  following  figures 
were  given : — ^The  number  of  patients  treated  in  hospital  was 
1,332 ;  the  deaths  amongst  these  were  418,  or  3 1*3  per  cent. ;  of  these 
patients  805  were  not  vaccinated  and  527  were  vaccinated ;  of  the 
ktter  103  died,  or  19*5  per  cent. ;  of  the  805  not  vaccinated  there 
died  315,  or  3S*-1  per  cent.  As  further  showing  how  many  more 
children  snflF^red  than  adults,  who  had  mostly  been  once  vaccinated, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  out  of  the  1,332  patients  admitted  into 
hospital,  489  were  under  ten  years  of  age  and  843  above  that  age ; 
of  the  former  202  died,  whilst  of  the  latter  216  only  died. 

The  system  of  medical  inspection  at  the  principal  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  also  the  system  of  medical  supervision  by 
the  District  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  especially  in  Ireland, 
form  an  important  safeguard  against  the  spreading  of  infectious 
diseases. 

Of  course,  very  much  of  the  efficacy  of  such  machinery, 
so  to  speak,  depends  upon  the  energy  and  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  several  officers  with  one  another,  and  the  support  which  they 
receive  from  the  magisterial  and  other  authorities.  For  if  the 
detection  of  even  very  large  adulteration  of  food,  especially  of  so 
veiy  important  an  article  as  milk,  on  which  so  many  very  young, 
tnd  therefore  very  susceptible,  persons  depend  largely  for  suste- 
nance, is  not  followed  by  the  infliction  of  deterring  punishment, 
as  was  pointed  out  in  some  cases  which  lately  occurred  in 
London  by  the  able  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  City,  Dr. 
Sedgwick  Saunders,  little  good  will  arise  to  the  public  health  or 
the  public  morals.  In  such  cases  our  chief  safeguard  lies  in  the 
action  of  the  medical  and  general  press,  to  which  the  community 
owes  so  much  for  its  fearless  exposure  of  wrong  and  vindication  of 
that  which  is  right. 

In  attempting  an  explanation  of  the  high  Dublin  death-rate,  I 
might  add  of  the  Irish  towns  generally,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
many  things  into  account.  The  Lancet  states  in  a  recent  number 
that  the  persona  over  55  years  are  in  the  ratio  in  Ireland  of  133 
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against  105  in  England  and  Wales.  Again,  children  under  10 
and  adults  between  25  and  45  are  considerably  deficient  in 
Ireland. 

Moreover,  the  same  authorify  states  that  the  death-rate  of 
Ireland  generally  is  less  thsui  in  Britain,  owing  to  the  greater 
proportion  of  rural  population  in  Ireland  to  that  of  the  towns,  as 
compared  with  England.  The  same  journal  adds — "  It  is  evident 
that  the  recorded  death-rates  in  England  and  Ireland,  unless  cor- 
rected for  difference  of  age-distribution,  are  not  fairly  comparable.'^ 
In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  I  would  add,  from  my  own 
observation,  that  in  Dublin  a  very  large  number  of  our  people 
consist  of  very  old,  of  feeble  half -fed  female  adults,  and  of  very 
young  children,  whose  frames  are  debilitated  by  want  and  neglect, 
and,  what  appUes  to  our  poorer  classes  of  every  age  and  each 
sex,  they  are  badly  clad,  and  if  possible  worse  housed ;  not  only 
are  the  wretched  tenements  of  the  great  majority  of  the  poor 
defective  in  almost  every  way,  but  they  are  also  in  many  cases  in 
close  proximity  to  slaughter-yards,  cattle  and  dairy-yards,  where, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written,  vast  quantities 
of  manure  and  offal  are  still  in  very  many  cases  collected. 

While  such  things  exist,  the  air  and  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  are 
usually  much  polluted. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  Liffey  foreshore,  that  lies  uncovered  at 
low  tide,  is  the  cause  of  much  foulness,  and  nothing  has  been  done 
at  all  effectively  in  remedying  this  state  of  things,  although  many 
suggestions  in  the  way  of  sloping  and  concreting  the  parts  that 
are  now  exposed  at  low  tide  have  been  frequently  recommended 
If  this  were  done,  and  the  Liffey  waters  stored  up  the  country  by 
sluices  or  reservoirs,  to  be  used  for  scouring  the  bed  of  the  river 
in  dry  and  warm  weather,  when  disinfectants  might  then  also  be 
used  much  more  effectively  than  is  now  done,  the  state  of  matters 
would  be  much  better  than  at  present. 

I,  therefore,  regret  that  I  cannot  congratulate  the  citizens  of 
Dublin  on  any  material  improvement  in  the  Public  Health,  nor  do 
I  expect  to  be  able  to  do  so,  so  long  as  the  old  system  of  ill-kept 
dairy  yards  is  allowed  here. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  amongst  cattle  and  that,  at  times,  and  other 
zymotics  amongst  ourselves,  as  well  as  permanent  debility  and 
proneness  to  sickness  and  mortality,  must  exist  here  so  long  as  tlie 
present  insanitary  condition  of  many  parts  of  our  city  continues, 
from  wretched  tenements,  whose  broken  floors  form  the  receptacles 
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for  refuse,  often  of  a  contagions  kind,  made  more  injarions  by  the 
damp  from  defective  roofs  and  walls,  from  crowded  cul  de  aaea  of 
courts,  piggeries,  and  roanore  heaps — all  tending  to  demoralisation 
and  sickness,  intemperance  and  vice,  in  a  people  capable  of  far 
better  things,  from  their  innate  bonhomie  and  ability. 

I  subjoin  authentic  figures*  showing  the  birth  and  death-rate  of 
the  largest  city  in  Europe,  if  not  in  the  world,  but  I  will  not 
contrast  them  with  those  of  Dublin  specially,  as  I  think  you  all 
know  the  latter  but  too  well : — 

Birth-Ratb. 


1885  ... 

1886  ... 

1887  ... 

City  of 
Lonidmi 

TTnited 
Kingdom 

TbeMetropoUiof 

London  (induding 

the  City  of  London] 

161 
16-2 

15-4 

...       31-2 

...         31.2 

Average) 
of  9     [•  30-5 
months  ) 

...       32-5 " 

...       32-3 

Average) 

of  9     [■  31-8 
months  ) 

Death-Rate. 


1885  ... 

1886  ... 

1887  ... 

City  of 
London 

United 
Kingdom 

Metiopolii  of  London  (in- 
cluding tlie  City  of  London) 

14-6 
14-5 
13-5 

18-9 
19-0 
18-7 

19-6 
19-9 
19-4 

The  Liffey  is  not  alone  to  be  blamed  for  much  of  our  high 
death-rate,  the  condition  of  certain  barracks  within  the  city  pre- 
cincts call  for  immediate  attention  to  stop  a  mortality  from  enteric 
fever  which  has  attained  such  proportions  as  to  demand  most 
serious  consideration. 

*  Kind] J  faniBhed  to  me  by  I>r.  Sedgwick  Baiinden. 

^Thia  year  was  remarkable  as  thowing  the  lowest  Bfairiage  and  Death-rates  in 
London  on  raoord,  and  the  .lowest  Birth-rate  ainoe  1S50. 
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The  advocates  of  a  great  main  drainage  system  most  have 
received  a  serious  warning  from  the  recent  fatality  attributed  to 
sewer  gas  at  Sandymount. 

Sir  William  Aitkin's  work*  on  the  animal  alkaloids — ^the 
ptomains,  leucomams,  and  extractives  in  their  pathological 
relations — ^brings  before  the  reader  the  recent  researches  as  to  the 
origin  of  some  diseases,  by  or  through  the  physiological  processes 
going  on  during  life.  The  author  points  out  how  important 
Preventive  Medicine  is  to  the  military  medical  officer.  We,  as 
civilians,  should  claim  its  vast  importance  to  the  thousands  under 
oiur  care,  especially  those  of  us  who  hold  appointments  as  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  and  in  our  relations  to  factories,  workshops, 
colleges,  schools,  as  well  as  places  of  public  resort  for  public 
worship,  meetings,  concert-rooms,  theatres,  not  forgetting  the 
numbers  of  persons  in  large  mercantile  establishments,  in  ships, 
railways,  hotels,  &c.  Following  the  example  of  Sir  William 
Aitkin,  in  his  advice  to  the  younger  members  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department,  I  would  ask  those  whom  I  have  the  honour 
of  addressing,  especially  the  younger  members  of  the  Academy, 
to  cultivate  the  study  of  Pathology  in  its  relations  to  the  living  as 
well  as  to  the  dead. 

I  regard  with  great  satisfaction  the  inauguration  of  a  Liecture- 
ship  of  Pathology  in  the  DubUn  University  Medical  School — the 
first  of  the  kind  in  Ireland  as  I  believe,  and  I  hope  that  the 
excellent  example  so  set  may  be  followed  elsewhere,  though  we 
can  hardly  at  once  expect  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  wish, 
especially  in  equally  able  hands.  It  has  often  been  said  that  once 
a  good  beginning  is  made  the  work  is  half  done. 

Speaking  of  the  researches  of  Lepine,  Guerin,  Aubert,  A.  M. 
Brown,  Lauder  Brunton,  Gautier,  and  others,  Sir  WiUiam  Aitkin 
observes: — "There  is  in  these  researches  still  further  disclosed 
the  fact  that  in  this  auto-infection,  this  spontaneous  or  self-infec- 
tion of  the  living  organism  by  the  'alkaloids'  and  *  extractives'  of 
its  own  formation,  there  is  no  question  of  quality,  but  simply  one 
of  quantity  to  be  considered,  by  reason  of  the  essential  physiologi- 
cal source  and  action  of  the  poison.  In  other  words,  the  healthy 
living  organism  may  become  poisoned  (more  or  less  slowly)  by 
the  accumulation  within  itself  of  deleterious  substances  normally 
elaborated,  but  imperfectly  or  defectively  eliminated.  Hence  the 
slow  and  insidious  onset  of  much  ill-health,  and  from  which 
«  I^ondon :  H.  K.  Lewia.    1887. 
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recovery  is  correspondingly  slow.  I  might  here  instance  all  the 
'constitntional '  diseases  of  which  rheumatism  and  gout  are  typical 
representatives.  They  are  sach  diseases  as  become  dcTeloped 
under  the  inflnence  of  agents  generated  within  the  body  itself 
throngh  the  continuous  exercise  of  its  functions  in  the  daily  course 
of  nutritioD,  development,  and  growth."^ 

An  important  aspect  of  the  question  now  presents  itself  for 
solution — namely,  "  In  what  way  does  this  auto-infection  or  spon* 
taneous  poisoning  of  the  system  take. place?"  This  is  a  very 
complex  question,  and  as  Dr.  A.  M.  Brown  observes—*'* It  can  only 
be  understood  and  explained  by  the  mode  in  which  we  regard  the 
phenomenon  of  life.  Life  is  undoubtedly  an  active  state,  the 
result  of  the  combination  of  many  physiological  processes,  in  the 
concurrent  exercise  of  the  bodily  functions  which:  are  essentially 
relative  and  contingent  on  one  another,  implying  at  the  same  time 
a  series  of  partial  and  local  deaths.  Thus  it  is  that  our  organism 
ll^es  on  conditions  of  incessant  elementary  di^ntegrations,  so  that 
*  we  constantly  bear  about  within  us  the  effete  debria  of  our  living 
selves.* 

**  Health  must  therefore  always,  and  can  be  only  a  phenomenal 
phase  of  life  which  is  relative  and  contingent ;  life's  equilibrium 
between  the  rough  and  the  smooth,  the  ease  and  the  unease,  the 
good  and  tlie  evil ;  when  the  vital  functions  are  performed  in 
a  united  and  harmooious-  manner,  which  experience  has  taught  us 
to  regard  as  normal ;  and  as  the  wholesome  unity  which  consti- 
tutes health/' »» 

Further  on  Sir  W.  Aitkin,  writes : — "  And  it  will  further  appear 
in  the  following  pages  that  *  the  vital  processes  are  much  more 
readily  arrested  by  the  accumulation  of  waste  products  within  the 
organs  of  the  body  than  by  any  want  of  nutriment  of  the  organs 
themselves,' "  or  in  words  quoted,  if  my  memory  bears  me  rightly, 
by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  from  a  judicious  and  plain-spoken 
physician,  a  friend  of  his  early  days  of  practice,  who  endeavoured  to 
convey  te  a  well-to-do  London  merchant  a  sound  pathological  pre- 
cept thus — ^*  If  the  imports  exceed  the  exports  there  is  a  clog  in  the 
market."  Far  different  from  the  condition  of  the  London  merchant 
is  the  case  quoted  by  tjie  writer,  whose  recent  work  I  have  so  freely 
availed  myself  of  in  this  address,  of  the  young  man  suffering  from 
"the  fever  of  over-taxation "  or  of  " over-exertion,"  as  stated  by 

•  Sdenoe  and  Practioe  of  Medicine,.  Tth  edition.  Vol.  I.,  p.  829. 
»  Medical  Pathology,  by  H.  a.  Sutton,  1886,  p.  2. 
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the  illustrious  French  physician,  M.  Ghomel,  who,  after  careful 
examination  of  his  patient,  gave  his  diagnosis  in  Latin,  thus — 
^^  Autfebris  PeyericOj  out  variola  incipiens'*  Such  cases  of  tern* 
poraiy  poisoning  from  accumulation  in  the  system  of  material 
elaborated  in  excess  and  inefficiently  (or  inadequately)  eliminated 
is  not  infrequently  seen  in  military  and  civil  life  under  like  con- 
ditions, and  well  it  is  for  the  patient  if  the  doctor's  diagnosiB  is 
similarly  only  at  fault,  and  that  needed  rest  can  be  obtained. 

Public  or  Preventive  Medicine  may  be  considered  under  the 
following  heads : — 

As  regards  the  duty  of  the  Government  and  the  appointed  local 
authorities  and  the  Medical  Staff  towards  the  public  generally  in 
the  matter  of  maintaining  the  health  of  the  people  at  large,  the 
army,  navy,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  Government,  revenue, 
police,  &c.,  the  care  of  the  sick  in  workhouses,  hospitals,  asylums, 
gaols,  &C. ;  also  in  relation  to  schools  and  factories.  Under  this 
head  is  included  the  food  supply,  water,  public  buildings  and  dwell- 
ings for  all  classes,  modes  of  conveyance  ashore  and  afloat,  ihe 
drainage  of  districts  both  urban  and  rural ;  also  vaccination  and 
education. 

And  secondly,  in  its  relation  to  families  and  individuals,  their 
dwellings  and  surroundings,  their  food,  their  clothing,  their  occu- 
pation, exercise,  and  recreation;  in  these,  which  may  be  called 
individual  matters,  the  boundaries  of  medical  practice  and  pre- 
ventive medicine  seem  to  run  into  one  another,  each  being  largely 
founded  on  physiology  and  biology,  as  well  as  upon  the  pathology 
of  the  living  body,  as  we  have  seen  above. 


Art.  XI. — The  Medieo^Legal  Aspects  of  the  Coaehford  Poisoning 
Case.''  By  C.  Yelvbbton  Pearson,  M.D.,  Q.U.L,  F.R.C.S. 
Eng. ;  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Lecturer  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  Queen's  College,  Cork;  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland. 

Owing  to  the  very  deep  interest  which  has  been  recently  aroused 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  both  in  the  minds  of  the  public 
in  general  and  of  the  medical  profession   in  particular,  by  an 

*  Read  before  the  Section  of  State  Medicine  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medidoe  in 
Ireland,  on  Friday,  February  8,  188S.  [For  the  diaouaaioD  on  this  paper,  aee  page 
268.] 
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important  crimiiial  trial  for  wife-murder  in  which  I  happened  to 
be  engaged  as  the  principal  medical  witness,  I  think  it  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  profession  the  chief  scientific 
facts,  together  with  such  other  points  in  the  evidence  as  seem 
to  me  to  be  relevant  to  a  consideration  of  the  medico-legal  aspects 
of  the  case.  I  also  trust  that  the  paper  I  now  bring  before 
yon  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  permanent  record,  and  conse- 
quently, in  order  that  it  might  become  intelligible  to  those  of 
mj  future  readers  who  can  have  no  other  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  case  in  all  its  bearings,  I 
have  felt  compelled  to  introduce  many  matters  of  evidence  of 
a  non-medical  nature.  I  regret  that  in  doing  so  the  present 
article  has  assumed  proportions  far  beyond  either  my  original 
intention  or  desire. 

The  main  facts  of  the  case,  which  will  probably  be  most  familiar 
under  the  title  of  the  *^  Cross  case,'*  are  briefly  these : — 

History  of  the  Ca$4, — Mary  Laura  Cross,  wife  of  Surgeon- 
Major  Philip  H.  E.  Cross,  of  Shandy  Hall,  Dripsey,  in  the  County 
of  Cork,  died  on  the  morning  of  June  2nd,  1887,  and  was  buried 
at  6  30  on  the  morning  of  June  4th. 

Daring  her  illness,  which  lasted  about  three  weeks,  she  was 
attended  chiefly  by  her  husband,  and  was  on  only  one  occasion 
seen  by  another  medical  roan,  nor  had  she  any  regular  nurse, 
bang  left  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Cross's  sister  and  the  servants  of  the 
house.  A  few  days  after  the  funeral  Mr.  Cross  went  to  England, 
and  returned  home  on  June  21st,  and  on  the  following  day  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Caulfield,  who,  owing  to  a  letter  that 
she  had  just  received,  accused  him  of  having,  during  his  absence, 
got  married  to  a  Miss  Skinner,  who  had  formerly  been  in  his  employ- 
ment as  a  governess.  He  denied  the  accusation  and  went  away. 
He  again  left  home  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  returned  on  the 
26th,  bringing  witli  him  Miss  Skinner,  as  his  acknowledged  wife. 
Suspicion  was  aroused,  and  owing  to  evidence  received  by  the 
authorities,  the  body  of  the  late  Mrs.  Cross  was  exhumed.  A 
pof^-mortem  examination  was  made,  which  proved  that  death  was 
not  due,  as  bad  been  certified  by  Mr.  Cross,  to  typhoid  fever,  nor 
yet  to  heart  disease,  from  which  it  was  stated  that  she  suffered, 
but  indications  of  irritant  poisoning  were  discovered.  An  analysis 
was  made  of  the  viscera,  which  disclosed  the  presence  of  arsenic 
in  poisonous  quantity,  and  also  a  small  amount  of  strychnin.  It 
also  became  known,  from  the  evidence  of  a  Miss  Jefferson,  that 
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the  symptoms  presented  by  Mrs.  Cross  daring  her  late  illness 
corresponded  with  arsenical  poisoning.  Mr.  Cross  was  arrested  on 
the  charge  of  murder,  and  was  tried  at  the  Mnnster  Winter 
Assizes  before  Judge  Murphy -and  a  special  jury.  The  trial,  which 
commenced  on  the  15th  of  December,  1887,  extended  over  fonr  days. 
The  prisoner  was  found  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  kanged^ 
and  was  accordingly  executed  on  the  10th  of  January,  1888. 

In  dealing  with  the  consideration  of  my  subject,  two  metlrads  of 
treatment  suggested  themselves — ^viz.,  either  to  detail  the  various 
portions  of  the  case  and  discuss  it  as  a  whole,  or  else  to  comment 
on  each  part  separately,  according  as  it  is  related.  With  the 
object  of  making  myself  as  'dear  as  possible,  I  have  chosen  the 
latter  method.  Whether  I  have  been  wise  in  my  choice  t  leave  to 
your  judgment. 

Post-mortem, — I  now  proceed  to  state  briefly  the  main  points 
observed  in  the  post-mortem  examination,  without  entering  into 
unnecessaiy  detail,  nor  shall  I  mention  the  facts  in  the  exact 
order  in  which  they  were  observed. 

The  necropsy  was  made  in  the  Courthouse  of  Coachford  on 
July  21st,  1887 — that  is,  seven  weeks  after  death. 

At  this  examination  I  had  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Timothy 
Crowley,  of  Coachford.  The  coffin  '(an  oaken  one)  was  exnnined 
and  found  to  be  unbroken,  and  when  opened  the  body  was  identified 
in  my  presence.  It  was  clothed  in  a  white  garment,  inside  which 
was  placed  a  flannel  swathe  encircling  the  abdomen;  a  white 
handkerchief  passed  beneath  the  lower  jaw  and  was  tied  over 
the  vertex  of  the  skull ;  the  deceased  had  also  on  a  pair  of  blue 
stockings. 

The  body  was  fairly  nourished;  the  features  were  drawn;  a 
brownish  post-mortem  slime  was  issuing  from  the  nostrils  and  mouth. 
The  face  and  hands  were-covered  with  a  white  mould.  Extensive 
greenish  discoloration  was  present  on  the  abdomen,  chest,  back, 
and  left  side  of  <ieck.  The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  trunk  and  limbs 
exhibited  evidenoes  of  the  usual  cadaveric  ecchymoses.  The  cuticle 
had  separated  on  the  back  and  some  patches  of  the  limbs.  No 
external  marks  of  violence  were  discernible. 

The  internal  examination  showed  the  arbsence  •of  any  evidenoes 
of  violence  to  the  larynx,  trachea,  &c.  The  lungs  were  healthy, 
and  presented  the  usual  evidences  of  post-mortem  hypostasis  at 
their  posteiior  borders.     The  left  pleural  cavity  contained  two 
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ounces  of  a  post-^nortem  effusion  of  blood-stained  serom,  while  the 
right  held  a  smaller  quantity.  The  heart  and  pericardium  were 
found  to  be  perfectly  natural,  the  right  cavities  being  moderately 
foil  of  blood,  the  left  being  nearly  empty.  The  thoracic  viscera, 
with  the  exception  of  the  laiynx  and  trachea,  were  free  from  putre- 
factive changes. 

The  examination  of  the  abdominal  cavity  showed  the  peritoneum 
to  be  quite  healthy.  The  omentum  was  healthy,  and  contained  a 
moderate  amount  of  fat.  The  intestines  were  moderately  distended 
with  gas.  All  the  organs  were  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
the  stomach  and  intestines  presenting  as  fresh  an  appearance  as  if 
deceased  had  died  but  twenty-four  hoiurs  previously.  The  only 
evidences  of  putrefaction  present  in  the  abdomen  were  found  on 
the  liTer,  which  displayed  early  putrefactive  colour  changes,  and 
had  a  considerable  portion  of  its  surface  studded  with  small  white 
spots,  due  to  the  post-mortem  deposition  of  phosphate  of  calcium ; 
the  gall-bladder  contained  a  small  amount  of  bile ;  the  spleen  and 
kidneys  were  healthy;  the  bladder  was  empty;  the  uterus  and 
ovaries  presented  a  healthy  appearance. 

I  shall  now  describe  the  appearances  found  on  examining  the 
interior  of  the  alimentary  canal.  There  was  nothing  peculiar  in 
the  mouth  or  pharynx.  The  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus  con- 
tained a  number  of  white  particles,  the  largest  being  the  size  of  a 
small  pin's  head;  towards  its  termination  in  the  stomach  the 
mucous  membrane  presented  a  number  of  oval  abrasions  about  ^^ 
to^  of  an  inch  in  length;  the  membrane  was  also  congested 
throughout.  The  stomach  contained  a  small  amount  of  slimy 
mucus ;  also  a  number  of  hard  white  particles,  some  of  which  were 
free,  while  others  were  partially  embedded  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane; the  mucous  membrane  itself  seemed  perfectly  healthy. 
The  small  intestines  were  coated  on  their  interior  in  many  places 
with  patches  of  slimy  mucus,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour;  a  few 
white  particles,  similar  in  appearance  to  those  found  in  the  stomach, 
were  present  at  the  upper  end  of  the  duodenum.  The  coats  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  duodenunr,  and  adjacent  few  inches  of 
the  jejunum,  showed  extensive  congested  patches  of  a  bright  red 
colour.  The  mucous  membrane  of  these  portions  of  the  gut  was 
swollen  and  injected;  the  remaining  portion  of  the  small  in- 
testine was  perfectly  healthy.  The  large  intestines  were  healthy, 
and  contained  only  a  small  quantity  of  slimy  mucus;  no  faeces 
were  present  in  any  portion  of  the  bowel.  . 
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Remarks  on  the  Postrmortenh  Examination. — The  conditions 
above  described  clearly  indicated  that  deceased  had  not  died  of 
typhoid  fever,  as  certified  by  her  husband ;  the  condition  of  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels  also  proved  the  absence  of  any  organic 
disease  of  these  parts  that  would  account  for  death.  The  appear* 
ances  related  as  being  present  in  the  alimentary  canal  clearly 
must  have  resulted  from  the  action  of  an  irritant,  and  it  was 
evident  from  the  condition  of  the  intestines  that  free  purging  of 
a  bilious  character  must  have  preceded  death.  From  the  condition 
of  the  oesophagus*  and  the  empty  state  of  the  stomach,  one  might 
naturally  also  conclude  that  vomiting,  probably  of  a  painful  charac- 
ter, had  existed  during  life ;  and  the  remarkable  state  of  preserva* 
tion  of  most  of  the  abdominal  viscera  pointed  almost  certainly 
to  arsenic  as  the  agent,  and  subsequent  analysis  proved  this  to  be 
the  case. 

As  an  example  of  the  post-mortem  appearances  resulting 
from  arsenic,  the  case  presents  a  few  remarkable  featores, 
first  of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  presence  of  congestion  and 
abrasions  in  the  cBSophagus;  and  second,  the  absence  of  any  of 
the  usual  characteristic  lesions  of  the  stomach.  With  regard  to 
the  former,  Taylor  (*^  On  Poisons  ")  states  that  ^'  in  some  instances 
the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  gullet,  have  been  found  inflamed;  but  in 
general  there  are  no  appearances  in  this  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal  to  attract  particular  attention." 

In  BIyth  ("  Poisons :  their  Effects  and  Detection  ")  we  find  the 
following  paragraph : — ^'  The  inflammatory  and  other  changes 
rarely  affect  the  gullet.  Brodie  never  observed  inflammation  of  the 
oesophagus  as  an  effect  of  arsenic ;  but  when  arsenic  is  swallowed 
in  the  solid  state,  as  in  the  suicide  of  Soufflard,  graphically 
described  by  Orfila,  it  may  be  affected.  In  Soufflard's  case  there 
was  a  vivid  injection  of  the  pharynx  and  gullet^'*  That  arsenioos 
acid  was  swallowed  in  the  solid  form,'  in  the  case  I  am  detailing, 
was  proved  by  the  analysis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of 
any  characteristic  appearances  in  the  stomach  is  by  no  means 
uncommon.  Several  cases  are  recorded  where  no  special  poU- 
mortem  appearances  in  any  of  the  organs  were  discovered.  In 
Woodman  and  Tidy's  work  on  "  Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology  " 
(p.  138)  a  statement  occurs — *^  That  the  more  gradual  the  poison- 
ing the  more  manifest  is  the  action  of  the  poison  on  the  intestines, 
and  the  less  manifest  its  action  on  the  stomach.'*  With  regard  to 
the  intestines,  as  a  rule,  the  effects  of  arsenic  manifest  themselves 
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onlj  in  the  duodenum  and  the  rectum,  though  in  some  instances 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  has  been  inflamed 
throughout.  In  the  case  under  discussion  the  efiFects  were  apparent 
m  the  duodenum  and  a  small  part  of  the  adjoining  jejunum; 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  was  not,  I  regret  to  say, 
minately  examined,  the  absence  of  faeces  merely  having  been 
ascertained. 

I  take  the  following  quotation  from  Blyth  (op.  eit.j  p.  518)  : — 
^When  arsenious  acid  is  swallowed  in  substance  or  solution,  the 
most  marked  change  is  that  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines;  and  even  when  the  poison  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  skin,  or  taken  in  any  other  way,  there  may  be  a 
very  pronounced  inflammatory  action.  On  the  other  hand  this  is 
occasionally  absent.  Orfila  relates  a  case  in  which  a  man  died  in 
thirteen  hours  after  having  taken  twelve  grains  of  arsenious  acid-^ 
*The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  presented  in  its  whole 
extent  no  trace  of  inflammation,  no  redness,  and  no  alteration  of 
texture.'  Many  other  similar  cases  are  on  record;  and  accord- 
ing to  Harvey  s  Statistics,  in  1^7  cases,  36  (about  18*2  per  cent.) 
presented  no  lesion  of  the  stomach.'* 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  the  liver  presented  evidences  of  putrefactive 
changes,  notwithstanding  that  it  contained,  as  will  be  shown,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  arsenic.  Taylor  (op,  ciL)  states  that 
"abaorbed  arsenic  does  not  appear  in  all  cases  to  prevent  the 
decomposition  of  the  soft  organs  in  which  it  is  deposited."  The 
putrefactive  changes  found  in  this  organ  were,  however,  very  slight., 
considering  the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  death.  I 
may  here  mention  that  a  slight  amount  of  fatty  degeneration  was 
fonnd  to  exist  in  this  organ  on  microscopical  examination.  This  is 
a  tolerably  oonunon  result  of  slow  arsenical  poisoning. 

So  far  as  could  be  ascertained  the  sub-endocardial  ecchymoses, 
so  frequently  found  in  cases  of  slow  arsenical  poisoning,  were  not 
present,  though  I  think  it  quite  ]iossible,  notwithstanding  the 
excellent  state  of  preservation  of  the  heart,  they  might  have 
become  effaced  even  if  present  at  death. 

As  relating  to  the  putrefactive  changes  present,  I  think  it  well 
to  mention  that  the  grave  where  deceased  was  interred  was  situated 
<m  sKghtly  elevated  ground,  and  dug  to  the  usual  depth  ;  the  soil 
consisted  of  ordinary  clay  of  a  somewhat  porous  nature ;  it  was 
qaite  dry  when  seen  by  me — ^this  of  course  corresponded  with  the 
time  of  year  and  the  unuusually  hot  and  dry  summer.  No  chemical 
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examination  of  the  clay  was  made  (or  arsenic,  as  would  liave  been 
done  if  the  coffin  was  broken. 

No  examination  was  made  of  the  contents  of  the  cranial  cavity — 
a  fact  which  [  am  disposed  to  think  might  readily  excite  aome 
unfavourable  criticism.  It  is  only  right  to  state  that  I  alone  am 
responsible  for  this  omission,  as  Dr.  Crowley,  who  assisted  me  at 
the  post  mortem^  suggested  that  it  should  be  done.  The  follovnng 
were  the  reasons  which  led  me  to  determine  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary:— 1.  Had  deceased  manifested  any  symptoms  indicative  of 
cerebral  affections  during  life,  I  think  it  certain  that  Mr.  Crc^s 
(whether  innocent  or  guilty)  would  have  indicated  the  fact  in  the 
death  certificate.  2.  The  appearances  present  in  the  alimentary 
canal  did  not  correspond  to  any  form  of  brain  affection.  3.  I  was 
satisfied  that  I  had  discovered  sufficient  causes  to  account  for 
death.  4.  Even  had  an  examination  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes 
revealed  the  existence  of  any  organic  disease,  the  undonbted 
evidences  of  irritant  poisoning  would  still  remain  unaccounted  for. 
Therefore,  while  I  freely  admit  it  would  have  been  advisable 
to  make  such  an  examination  at  the  time,  both  to  render  the 
post  mortem  more  complete  and  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  adverse 
criticism,  I  still  hold  that  under  the  existing  circumstances  such 
examination  was  not  a  matter  of  necessity.  It  may  here  be  men- 
tioned that  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  brain  was  removed 
(as  will  be  described  later  on),  no  coarse  pathological  appearances 
were  present ;  and  it  is  certain  that  no  minute  lesions  could  have 
been  discovered  at  the  time  the  first  exhumation  took  place,  owing 
to  the  histological  changes  which  must  inevitably  have  occurred 
during  the  interval  between  death  and  the  date  of  examination — 
viz.,  forty-nine  days. 

Analysis. — The  stomach  and  attached  portion  of  the  small 
intestine,  which,  along  with  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus,  were 
contained  in  a  sealed  and  stoppered  glass  vessel,  were  first  ex- 
amined. The  stomach  contained  one  drachm  of  mucus,  but  no  food. 
Several  white  particles  were  found  all  over  the  mucous  membrane ; 
some  of  these  were  free,  others  attached,  or  partly  embedded  in 
the  membrane;  some  of  them  were  distinctly  hard,  others  not  so. 
The  majority  of  the  particles  were  smaller  than  an  ordinary  pin's 
head.  A  few  of  these  were  removed,  dried  over  a  water  bath, 
and  then  heated  in  a  subliming  cell ;  they  yielded  a  small  crystal- 
line sublimate  of  arsenious  acid.  A  few  others  were  treated  by 
the  reduction  test,  and  yielded  a  faint  ring  of  metallic  arsenic. 
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ScHne  more  of  these  particles  were  dissolved  in  distilled  water  and 
hvdrockloric  acid,  and  were  treated  hy  Reinsch's  process,  and 
yielded  a  deposit  of  metallic  arsenic,  which,  on  being  sublimed, 
gave  ciystals  of  arsenions  acid.  The  interior  of  the  stomach  and 
duodenmn  were  scraped  with  glass;  these  scrapings  were  dried 
witk  a  gentle  heat  over  a  water  bath,  and  were  further  placed  to 
dry  in  vacuo.  Particles  similar  to  those  in  the  stomach  were 
present  in  the  lower  end  of  the  gullet;  these,  on  analysis,  were 
also  found  to  contain  arsenic.  Portions  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
and  duodenum  were  separately  treated  by  Reinsch's  method  and 
found  to  contidn  arsenic ;  these  viscera  were  then  carefully  dried 
and  set  aside  for  further  analysis.  The  liver,  spleen,  and  right 
kidney,  were  contained  in  a  large  sealed  glass  vessel ;  the  bloody 
fluid  contained  in  this  vessel,  which  had  exuded  from  the  contained 
organs,  was  tested  by  Reinsch's  method,  and  was  found  to  contain 
arsenic  in  considerable  quantity.  Portions  of  the  liver,  kidney, 
and  spleen,  were  each  separately  tested  by  Reinsch's  process  and 
foand  to  contain  arsenic — ^the  Uver  in  largest  amount,  the  kidney 
in  smaller  quantity,  while  the  spleen  contained  only  a  trace.  The 
pieces  ©f  copper,  employed  in  Reinsch's  process  when  testing  the 
liver  and  kidney,  were  heated  separately  in  subliming  tubes,  and 
yielded  sublimates  which,  under  the  microscope,  were  found  to 
ton»8t  of  distinct  crystals  of  arsenious  acid.  The  tulbes  employed, 
along  with  those  used  in  some  of  the  above  tests,  were  sealed, 
labelled,  carefully  preserved,  and  were  subsequently  produced  in 
court.  A  portion  of  the  liver  was  divided  in  small  pieces  and 
placed  to  dry  on  a  water  bath. 

The  dried  scrapings  from  the  stomach,  along  with  this  organ 
and  the  duodenum,  were  divided  into  two  portions,  one  part  being 
employed  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  arsenic,  while  the 
other  portion  was  treated  with  acidulated  alcohol,  for  the  extract 
tion  of  alkaloids.  The  first  portion  was  placed  in  a  flask  of  pure 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  distilled  with  the  heat  of  a  sand  bath ;  when 
all  the  aeid  had  come  over,  the  residue  was  again  drenched  with 
a  farther  quantity  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  distilled  until  left 
in  a  dry  condition — the  dried  residue  being  subsequently  examined 
for  fixed  metallic  poisons.  The  acid  distillate  was  divided  into 
two  portions ;  one-fourth  was  introduced  into  a  modified  f onn  of 
Marsh's  apparatus  (the  purity  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
materials  employed,  had  been  previously  ascertained)  and  proved 
to  contain  arsenic.     The  remaining  three-fourths  was  rendered 
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free  from  organic  matter ;  a  current  of  pure  snlphnretted  hjdrc^reti 
was  passed  tiirongh  it  for  some  hoars ;  the  precipitate  of  snlphide 
of  arsenic  was  subsequently  collected,  dried,  and  weighed,  and  an 
estimate  f<»med  of  the  amount  of  arsenious  add  present  in  the 
entire  organs — ^namely,  the  stomach  and  duodenum ;  this  estimate 
amounted  to  1*74  grains.  The  portion  of  the  stomach  and  duo- 
denum and  their  contents,  which  was  treated  by  a  modified  form  of 
Stas'  process,  yielded  a  final  extract,  which  was  distinctly  and 
persistently  bitter,  and  when  subjected  to  spontaneous  eyaporation 
gave  a  small  crystalline  residue,  that  yielded  the  colour  reaction 
of  strychnin  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  and  formed  with 
chromate  of  potassium  characteristic  microscopic  crystals  of 
strychnin  chromate. 

Portion  of  the  small  intestines  was  examined  by  Seinsch*s  process 
and  found  to  contain  arsenic.  One-fifth  of  the  entire  liver,  which 
had  been  previously  dried,  was  extracted  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  ihe  arsenic  was  weighed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  as  a 
sulphide ;  the  result  of  approximate  estimation  indicated  that  this 
organ  contained  1*28  grains  of  arsenic ;  thus  the  total  amount  of 
arsenic  estimated  amounted  to  3*02  grains.  This  being  a  poisonous 
quantity,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  make  any  quantitative 
estimation  of  the  arsenic  contained  in  the  remaining  viscera,  more 
especially  as  they  were  preserved  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
from  them,  if  possible,  an  additional  quantity  of  strychnin. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  mention  that  in  my  evidence  at  the 
magisterial  inquiry,  and  also  in  the  report  which  I  furnished,  I 
stated  that  the  liver  contained  over  three  grains  of  arsenic,  and  i 
think  it  only  fair  to  myself  to  afford  an  explanation  of  how  this 
mistake  arose.  At  the  period  during  which  I  was  conducting  the 
analysis  I  was  also  acting  as  one  of  the  Sectional  Secretaries  to 
the  British  Medical  Association,  and  was  at  the  same  time  making 
private  arrangements  to  leave  town  on  my  annual  holiday.  The 
quantitative  analysis  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  was  completed 
on  July  27th;  that  of  the  liver  on  the  28th;  the  search  for 
alkaloids  was  ended  on  the  29th;  the  examination  for  other 
metallic  poisons  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  30th.  On  that  night, 
in  addition  to  a  large  amount  of  other  writing,  I  wrote  a  full  report 
on  the  posi^tnortem  examination  ;  and  thus,  owing  to  the  pressure 
on  my  time,  I  was  compelled  to  write  my  analytical  report  on  the 
night  of  Sunday,  the  3l8t,  as  it  had  to  be  handed  in  early  on  the 
following  morning.     Unfortunately,  when  I   came  to  do   it,   I 
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foand  that  mj  notes  on  the  quantitative  portion  of  the  analysis 
(which  was  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  from  the  rest)  had 
been  left  in  my  private  room  at  the  CoUege  where  the  analysis 
had  been  made.  I  therefore  had  to  tmst  partially  to  memory ; 
and  as  the  liver  was  the  last  of  the  organs  which  I  had  been 
engaged  at,  and  as  I  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  contained 
a  large  amount  of  the  poison,  and,  moreover,  I  had  the  quantity 
{three  grains)  firmly  fixed  in  my  mind,  I  wrote  the  words — **  This 
organ,  which  was  specially  subjected  to  quantitative  analysis,  con- 
tained over  three  grains,"  instead  of  the  words — '*  The  organs,  which 
had  been  specially  subjected  to  quantitative  analysis,  together  con- 
tained over  three  grains."  The  following  morning  (Monday,  Aug.  1) 
I  was  so  busily  engaged  up  to  the  time  the  magisterial  investigation 
took  place— viz.,  10  a.m.,  in  seeing  my  patients,  that  I  had  not  a 
moment  to  go  to  the  College  for  the  missing  portion  of  my  notes. 
This  I  certainly  would  have  done,  even  at  the  greatest  incon- 
venience, were  it  not  that  I  placed  (as  it  appears)  too  much 
reliance  on  my  own  memory.  In  giving  my  evidence  before  the 
magistrate,  as  I  was  examined  from  my  report,  I  naturally  repeated 
my  nmtake,  and  after  signing  my  deposition  I  almost  immediately 
left  for  Dublin,  as  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
was  about  to  commence  the  following  day.  After  the  Dublin 
meeting  terminated  I  went  on  my  holiday,  of  which  I  stood  in 
much  need,  and  returned  to  Cork  on  August  the  22nd.  As, 
however,  I  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  evidence 
1  had  given,  I  never  became  aware  of  my  blunder  until  I  was 
looldng  up  my  notes  a  short  time  before  the  trial.  The  moment 
I  discovered  the  mistake  I  inunediately  acquainted  the  Crown 
Solicitor  with  the  fact,  who  served  notice  to  a  similar  effect  on  the 
prisoner's  solicitor. 

At  the  trial  (as  was  most  natural)  counsel  for  the  defence  sought 
to  make  the  most  out  of  this  error,  and  quoted  the  following 
passage  from  Wormley  on  "  Micro-Chemistry  of  Poisons,"  p.  299 : — 
'*  Absorbed  arsenic  is  deposited  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all 
the  soft  tissues  of  the  body,  and  any  of  these  may  be  made  the 
subject  of  analysis.  The  greatest  relative  quantity,  however,  is 
Qsnally  found  in  the  liver.  The  absolute  quantity  thus  found, 
even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  rarely  exceeds  a 
grain  in  weight"  From  this  he  endeavoured  to  make  the  jury 
believe  that  anyone  who  could  be  so  ignorant  as  to  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  a  human  liver  contained  three  grains  of 
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arsenic  was  unworthy  of  any  coi^dence,  and  that  consequently 
they  were  to  disregard  the  entire  of  my  CTidence.  Now  I  think  it 
will  be  readily  conceded  by  medical  men  that  this,  as  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show,  by  no  means  implies  the  absence  of  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  toxicology  ;  for  we  may  sesrcfa  throughout  the  works 
of  Christison,  Taylor,  and  Blyth,  on  Poisons,  and  the  standard 
work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  by  Taylor,  and  that  by  Woodman 
and  Tidy,  and  not  fiad  a  single  statement  in  any  of  them  that 
would  justify  us  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  on  tbe  subject.  It  is 
only  by  looking  over  the  records  of  a  large  number  of  analyses 
that  one  would  obtain  any  reasonable  idea  of  the  quantities  of  the 
various  poisons  that  are  usually  present  in  the  individual  organs 
after  poisoning  has  occurred ;  and  these  quantities  will  necessarily 
vary  enormously  in  different  cases  according  to  the  dose  adminis- 
tered,.and  a  number  of  other  circumstances  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  mention.  Of  course  in  any  given  case  an  analyst  would  merely 
give  a  statement  of  his  own  results ;  and,  whatever  be  the  quantity 
of  poison  found  by  him,  it  would  be  liis  duty  to  state  it  irrespective 
of  the  results  obtained  by  others  in  any  number  of  other  cases. 
Therefore  I  trust  I  have  said  sufficient  to  convince  my  hearers 
that  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  human  liver  contained  three 
grains  of  arsenic  did  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  person  who 
made  it  was  deficient  in  toxicological  knowledge. 

In  the  work  of  Wormley,  just  referred  to,  in  speaking  of  the 
quantity  of  arsenic  present  in  the  liver,  the  following  passage 
occurs: — "According  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Oeoghegan,  this 
organ  usually  receives  its  greatest  quantity  in  about  fifteen  hours 
after  the  poison  has  been  taken,  when  it  may  contain  as  much  as 
two  grains."  I  regret  that  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any 
record  of  the  observations  on  which  this  statement  is  based ;  accept* 
ing  it,  however,  as  being  correct,  while  I  readily  admit  that  there 
is  no  recorded  instance  of  such  a  quantity  as  three  grains  having 
been  found  in  the  liver,  still  I  feel  bound  to  maintain  that  no  one 
can  deny  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  under  exceptional 
circumstances. 

The  statement  of  Dr.  Geoghegan  goes  to  show  that  from 
the  large  quantity  of  arsenic  present  in  the  Uyer  of  Mrs.  Cross,  we 
may  arrive  at  the  opinion  that  the  last  dose  of  the  poison  in  her 
case  must  have  been  administered  or  taken  at  a  comparatively 
short  period  before  death — probably  within  twenty-four  hours. 

The  additional  points  in  the  analysis  which  seem  to  call  for 
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special  observation  are  tbe  following : — The  presence  of  arsenious 
acid  in  the  alimentary  canal,  in  solid  form,  was  a  proof  that  some, 
if  not  the  entire,  of  this  poison  had  been  taken,  or  administered,  in 
an  undissolved  state.  The  white  particles  described  as  being  present 
ia  the  stomach  and  elsewhere,  in  addition  to  arsenic,  contained 
organic  matter  and  tbe  nsual  post-mortem  deposits  of  lime  salts. 
The  bright  yellow  colour  of  the  contents  of  the  small  intestines  is 
to  be  attributed  both  to  tbe  presence  of  bile  and  to  the  partial 
con?ersion  of  arsenious  acid  into  the  yellow  sulphide  of  arsenic. 

The  purity  of  all  the  materials  was  carefully  determined,  both 
before  and  after  the  performance  of  the  various  experiments,  and 
Reinsch's  process  was  selected  as  a  general  preliminary  test,  because 
of  tbe  ease  with  which  it  may  be  applied,  and  when  carried  out 
vrith  due  precautume  and  verified  by  the  production  of  a  crystalline 
sabtimate,  it  is  absolutely  characteristic  and  beyond  all  possibility 
of  error. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  method  of  qnantitative  analysis  employed 
was  somewhat  old-fashioned;  no  doubt  this  is  the  case,  but  all 
chemists  are  agreed  that  it  gives  results  almost  as  satisfactory  as 
any  other,  and  is  therefore  still  in  favour  with  many.  Had  I  the 
appliances  all  ready  at  the  time  of  making  the  analysis,  I  would 
probably  have  selected  Bloxam's  method  in  preference,  as  being 
more  cleanly  and  easier  of  application. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  strychnin  in  small  qaantity  had  been 
detected  in  the  stomach,  it  b^:»mie  a  most  important  matter  for 
eridence  to  discover,  if  possible,  whether  this  substance  had  been 
taken  (nt  administered  in  poisonoiu  quantity  ;  therefore  I  preserved 
for  subsequent  examination  those  portions  of  the  viscera  that 
were  not  used  up  in  the  analysis  I  have  already  described ;  and  on 
my  return  home  I  made  application  to  the  authorities  to  have  the 
body  of  Mrs.  Cross  re-exhumed.  The  necessity  for  doing  so  is 
well  set  out  in  the  following  passage  from  Blyth  ^'  On  Poisons '' 
(p.  320) : — *^  Should  search  be  made  for  minute  portions  of  strych- 
nin in  the  tissues,  considering  the  small  amount  of  the  poison 
which  may  produce  death,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  operate  on 
a  very  large  quantity  of  material.  It  would  be  advisable  to  take 
the  whole  of  the  liver,  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  spleen,  stomach, 
duodenum,  kidneys,  all  the  blood  that  can  be  obtained,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  muscular  tissue,  so  as  to  make  in  all  about 
one-eighth  to  one-tenth  of  the  whole  body.  This  may  be  cut  up 
into  small  pieces,  and  boiled  in  capacious  flasks  with  alcohol,  acidi- 
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fied  with  acetic  acid.  ....  It  is  only  bj  working  on  this  large 
scale  that  there  is  any  probability  of  detecting  absorbed  strychnin 
in  those  cases  where  only  one  or  two  grains  have  destroyed  life, 
and  even  then  it  is  possible  to  miss  the  poison." 

Accordingly,  having  obtained  the  desired  permission,  the  body 
was  again  exhumed  on  the  morning  of  August  23rd,  when  I 
removed  the  heart,  lungs,  remaining  kidney,  brain,  and  a  large 
mass  of  muscle  from  the  thigh.  I  may  here  remark,  in  passing, 
that  notwithstanding  the  previous  exposure,  the  body  presented 
very  little  additional  evidence  of  putrefactive  changes  than  those 
present  at  the  time  of  the  first  exhumation,  the  flesh  from  the 
thigh  being  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  as  free  from  patrefaction 
as  if  death  had  only  occurred  twenty-four  hours  previonsly.  All 
the  parts  now  removed,  together  with  those  preserved  from  the 
former  chemical  examination,  were  carefully  treated  by  a  modified 
form  of  Stas'  process  for  the  separation  of  strychnin,  with  the 
result  that  slightly  less  than  the  one-hundredth  of  a  grain  was 
obtained  in  a  crystalline  form. 

Since  the  occurrence  of  the  Cross  trial,  the  statement  has  been 
made,  both  in  articles  which  appeared  in  journals,  some  of  which 
were  of  a  scientific  nature,  and  in  the  letters  of  some  correspon- 
dents, that  strychnin  is  a  substance  which  undergoes  rapid 
destruction  in  dead  bodies ;  such  a  statement  is  quite  erroneous. 
I  again  quote  from  Dr.  Blyth's  work: — ^'At  one  time  it  was 
believed  that  strychnin  might  be  destroyed  by  putrefaction,  but 
the  question  of  the  decomposition  of  the  poison  in  putrid  bodies 
may  be  said  to  be  settled.  So  far  as  all  evidence  goes,  strychnin 
is  an  extremely  stable  substance,  and  no  amount  of  putrescence 
will  destroy  it.  M'Adam  found  it  in  a  horse  a  month  after  death, 
and  in  a  duck  eight  weeks  after;  Nunneley  in  fifteen  animals 
forty-three  days  after  death,  when  the  bodies  were  much  decom- 
posed; Soger  in  a  body  after  five  weeks'  interment,  and  lastly 
Richter  in  putrid  tissues  exposed  for  eleven  years  to  decompositiou 
in  open  vessels." 

A  number  of  my  critics,  and  several  of  my  best  friends,  have 
remarked  that  it  was  strange,  in  a  criminal  case  of  such  grave 
importance,  that  I  did  not  seek  the  assistance  of  a  second  analyst, 
more  especially  as  this  was  the  first  case  of  arsenical  poisoning  in 
the  human  subject  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  investigating. 
Now,  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that,  as  a  rule,  it  would  be 
advisable  in  all  cases  where  the  life  of  a  human  being  is  at  stske 
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to  hare  two  skilled  experts  employed,  bat  this,  I  submit,  is  a 
matter  for  the  State  to  determine. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  a  second  expert  would 
gmBiHj  lighten  the  burden  of  responsibility  and  divide  the  distri- 
bution of  counaers  abuse,  though  the  latter  is  a  matter  of  insignifi- 
cance. But  in  this  instance  (owing  to  its  being  the  first),  had  I 
asked  for  asaistance,  in  all  probability  the  Crown  would  have 
handed  the  work  over  to  some  one  who  would  be  willing  to  under- 
take the  entire  responsibility ;  and  in  any  case  unfriendly  critics 
would  say  that  I  must  have  felt  myself  incompetent  for  the  duty,  and 
would  therefore  give  all  the  credit  of  the  work  to  my  canfrire.  It 
may  be  well  further  to  point  out  that  I  have  been  engaged  more 
or  less  for  the  past  twelve  years  in  chemical  studies  and  pursuits, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  were  of  a  physiological  nature; 
that  I  acted  as  assistant  to  my  predecessor,  the  late  Dr.  0*Kee£Fe,' 
in  preparing  experiments  for  his  class,  and  in  numerous  organic 
analyses ;  that  since  my  appointment  as  Lecturer  on  Medical  Juris- 
prudence in  the  Queen's  College,  I  have  repeatedly  extracted 
poisons  of  different  kinds  from  the  bodies  of  various  animals  and 
organic  mixtures;  that  I  have  made  it  a  regular  custom  to  perform 
for  my  class  the  experiment  of  extracting  arsenic  from  portions  of 
bodies  taken  from  the  dissecting'^room,  into  which  this  substance 
has  been  injected  for  the  purposes  of  preservation ;  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  difference  whatsoever  to  be  observed  in  the  process  of 
extracting  poisons  from  human  viscera  and  that  employed  when 
dealing  with  other  organic  matter ;  and  finally,  that  arsenic  is  one 
of  tile  most  easily-separated  and  readily-demonstrable  of  all  poisons; 
therefore  the  observation  of  counsel  that  somebody  who  had  pre- 
viously extracted  arsenic  from  the  body  of  a  person  who  died  from 
the  effects  of  this  poison  should  have  been  employed,  goes  for 
absolutely  nothing;  and  I  think  it  is  not  to  be  nmch  wondered  at 
that  I  felt  under  no  need  of  any  assistance.  On  calmly  reviewing 
the  whole  matter,  with  the  knowledge  now  at  my  disposal,  while  it 
is  possible  (now  that  I  trust  my  competency  might  not  be  so  jnuch 
questioned)  that  if  a  future  case  arose  I  might  apply  for  some  aid, 
still  if  the  whole  circumstances  were  to  occur  over  Again  I  should 
undoubtedly  act  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  I  have  done. 

Symptoms  during  Life. — Very  distinct  evidence  was  producdd 
to  show  that  the  late  Mrs.  Cross  presented  well-marked  symptoms 
of  arsenical  poisoning  during  life.  Thus,  it  was  sworn  by  Dr. 
Qodfrey  that  he  saw  her  eight  or  ten  days  before  death,  that  she 
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seemed  to  be  suffering  from  a  bilious  attack,  and  had  a  damp 
handkerchief  round  her  forehead;  he  was  satisfied  she  was  not 
suffering  from  typhoid  fever.  She  was  seen  by  Mrs.  Caulfield  on 
May  25th,  and  was  then  suffering  from  vomiting,  thirst,  and 
diarrhoea,  but  the  chief  evidence  was  that  of  a  Miss  Jefferson — a 
friend  of  the  deceased — who  was  staying  on  a  visit  in  the  house, 
and  who  was  enabled  to  give  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  symp- 
toms from  notes  she  had  made  in  her  diary.  This  lady  swore  that 
Mrs.  Cross  was  ill  and  confined  to  bed  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  May ; 
she  seemed  to  have  an  attack  and  spasm  of  the  heart,  with  cramps, 
sick  vomiting,  and  diarrhcea.  She  was  suffering  in  a  similar  way  on 
the  13th  and  14th,  and  again  on  the  16th  and  17th.  She  was  better 
on  the  18th,  and  went  for  a  walk,  drove  to  church  on  tlie  19th,  and 
took  dinner  with  the  family  on  that  day.  She  was  ill  again  on  the 
t20th  and  2l6t,  had  pain  in  the  upper  part  of  her  stomach,  or  hearty 
with  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  and  was  drowsy.  On  the  22nd  she  was 
better,  and  went  into  the  garden.  This  was  the  last  time  she  was 
out.  She  was  very  ill  in  bed  on  the  24th,  with  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea.  She  had  the  same  symptoms,  but  in  a  worse  form,  on 
the  26th,  which  alarmed  the  witness.  On  the  27  th  she  complained 
of  great  pain  in  the  forehead,  and  the  eyes  became  affected  ;  they 
seemed  irritated  and  inflamed,  and  she  complained  that  she  could 
not  see  things  at  a  distance  distinctly,  and  could  not  see  to  read 
or  write.  On  the  29th  she  was  very  ill  with  the  same  symptoms 
as  before,  but  much  weaker.  The  same  symptoms  were  present, 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  on  the  30th  and  31st,  and  the  Ist  of 
June,  but  she  was  gradually  getting  weaker,  and  was  frequently 
drowsy ;  and  it  appears  that  she  died  either  on  the  night  of  the  1st 
or  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  June.  Her  head  seemed  clear,  and 
she  was  quite  intelligent,  being  able  to  describe  her  state  and  to 
express  her  wishes.  Miss  Jefferson,  at  an  early  period  of  Mrs. 
Cross's  illness,  saw  her  getting  a  dose  of  what  was  said  to  be 
gentian ;  this  appeared  to  make  her  sick.  She  also  saw  Mr.  Gross 
give  her  chlorodyne,  which  seemed  to  make  her  very  drowsy  and 
stupid.  Evidence  of  a  similar  nature  regarding  her  sjonptoms  was 
given  by  the  servants  of  the  house ;  one  of  whom  (Mary  Buckley) 
swore  on  one  occasion  she  saw  Mr.  Cross  taking  up  some  chicken 
broth;  she  saw  Miss  Cross  on  various  occasions  taking  up  sago, 
bread  and  milk,  &c.  She  had  often  heard  Mrs.  Cross  complain  of 
her  heart  previous  to  her  late  illness,  and  had  seen  her  stop  and  put 
her  hand  to  her  heart  when  going  up  stairs,  as  if  she  was  panting. 
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On  the  night  of  Mrs.  Cross's  death,  when  sleeping  in  a  room  with 
two  other  servants,  she  awoke  suddenly  and  heard  Mrs.  Cross 
screaming,  as  if  in  pain ;  this  lasted  four  or  five  minutes. 

Mary  Magrath  (housemaid)  attended  on  Mrs.  Cross  during  her 
late  illness ;  she  saw  her  get  on  different  occasions,  in  addition  to 
drinks,  sago,  corn-flour,  and  chicken  broth.  On  one  occasion  she 
saw  Mr.  Cross,  a  few  days  before  death  occurred,  give  her  a  dose 
of  chlorodyne  ;  this  was  taken  from  a  bottle  on  the  mantel-piece, 
and  Mr.  Cross  poured  it  into  a  minim  glass,  which  he  did  not 
fill.  This  dose  made  her  vomit  just  after  taking  it.  She  (Mrs. 
Cross)  said  it  made  her  sick,  and  she  wished  she  had  not  taken  it. 
The  witness  also  swore  that  deceased  was,  owing  to  the  condition 
of  her  eyes,  unable  to  read  her  letters  on  one  day ;  that  she  suffered 
from  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  pains  in  the  region  of  her  heart ; 
that  she  was  almost  continuously  vomiting  for  the  two  or  three 
days  immediately  preceding  death ;  that  the  vomited  matter  was 
yellow  or  greenish-yellow.  This  witness,  in  addition,  stated  that 
she  saw  Mrs.  Cross  (previous  to  her  late  illness)  get  fits  on  three 
occasions ;  she  got  stiff,  clashed  her  teeth  together,  used  to  fall 
down  and  complain  of  her  heart.  These  attacks  lasted  about  ten 
minutes,  when  her  mistress  was  again  able  to  get  about.  Evidence 
was  also  given  that  Mrs.  Cross  was  supplied  with  various  drinks — 
e.^.,  toast^water,  lemonade,  &c.  Any  additional  points  in  the 
evidence  which  are  necessary  for  my  purpose  I  shall  refer  to  later 
on. 

Now,  from  the  evidence  above  detailed,  more  especially  that 
of  Miss  Jefferson,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  we  may  deduce  the 
following: — 1.  That  the  late  Mrs.  Cross  presented  during  life 
very  well-marked  and  unmistakable  symptoms  of  slow  arsenical 
poisoning.  2.  That  from  the  distinct  intervals  of  remission  which 
occorred,  followed  by  a  return  of  the  symptoms  with  increased 
severity,  it  appears  that  the  illness  was  due  to  several  successive 
and  increasing  doses  of  the  poison.  3.  Tliat  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  any  medical  man  could  be  under  the  impression  that 
this  was  a  case  of  typhoid  fever. 

A  large  number  of  bottles  and  packets  were  removed  from  the 
surgery  of  Mr.  Cross  immediately  after  his  arrest ;  several  of  these 
were  specially  selected  and  submitted  to  me  for  chemical  examinar 
tion.  Amongst  them  were  three  packets,  marked  "  Dog  Poison," 
which  contained  strychnin  in  a  crystalline  and  almost  absolutely 
pure  state ;  the  largest  of  these  held  over  86  grains.     There  were 
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five  bottles  containing  tartar  emetic  in  variable  quantities,  and 
there  was  an  1-oz.  bottle  marked  **  Fowler's  Solution  of  Arsenic — 
dose,  3  to  5  drops ;"  this  bottle  contained  three  drachms  and  twenty 
minims  of  Fowler's  Solution.  I  may  here  mention  that  it  was 
ascertained  from  the  chemist  who  supplied  this  bottle  to  Mr.  Cro^ 
that  it  had  been  got  a  considerable  time  before  his  wife^s  death ; 
that  the  bottle  was  only  half  filled  in  order  that  it  might  be  the  more 
convenient  for  dropping.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  only  forty 
minims  had  been  taken  from  the  bottle — t.^.,  a  quantity  equivalent 
to  one-third  of  a  grain  of  arsenious  acid.  These  facts  might  have 
been  produced  in  evidence  if  it  was  thought  advisable  to  do  so. 
Amongst  the  remaining  articles  examined  was  a  bottle  of  Brown's 
Chlorodyne,  about  two-thirds  full,  and  a  broken  minim  measure, 
which  was  taken  from  the  mantel-piece  in  Mrs.  Cross's  bed-room, 
which  contained  a  trace  of  chlorodyne.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  the  contents  of  the  various  other  bottles. 

Evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  Kiloh  (chemist)  that  Mr.  Cross 
purchased  on  September  2nd,  1886,  1  lb.  of  white  arsenic,  for  the 
purpose  of  sheep-dipping.  The  witness  was  unable  to  say  whether 
on  this  occasion,  owing  to  the  purchaser  being  a  surgeon,  the 
arsenic  had  or  had  not  been  mixed  with  soot  or  indigo. 

Sergeant  Higgins  deposed  that  he  was  in  charge  of  the  prisoner 
on  the  first  day  of  the  magisterial  inquiry,  which  took  place  on 
August  1st,  and  that  in  a  conversation  which  took  place  between 
the  prisoner  and  his  sister  he  overheard  the  following,  of  which  ho 
made  a  note  at  the  time  : — Mr.  Cross  asked  his  sister,  *^  Did  you 
see  the  two  little  bottles  about  the  length  of  my  finger  ?"  She 
answered,  "Yes,  yes;  I  destroyed  them  with  the  other  thinf^.** 
He  added,  "  With  the  white  powder  in  them  T'  And  she  a^in 
said,  "  Yes,  yes ;  I  destroyed  them  with  the  other  things." 

The  Case  for  the  Crown. — This,  it  may  be  briefly  stated,  was 
that  Mr.  Cross  had  acquired  a  passion  for  his  governess,  and  had 
actually,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  occupied  the  same  bed-room 
with  her  in  a  hotel  in  Dublin ;  that,  in  consequence,  he  had  become 
more  than  indifferent  to  his  wife ;  that  he  resolved  to  get  rid  of 
her,  and  did  so  by  slowly  poisoning  her  with  arsenic ;  and  at  the 
end,  owing  to  impatience,  he  hastened  her  death  either  by  the 
administration  of  strychnin  or  by  violent  means.      It  was   also 
shown  that  he  prepared  her  friends  beforehand  for  the  probability 
of  hearing  of  her  sudden  death  ;  that  he  gave  a  false  accoant  of 
her  symptoms,  a  false  certificate  of  death,  with  variable  accounts 
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to  her  relatives  and  others  as  to  the  precise  canse — at  one  time 
saying  it  was  stoppage  of  the  heart,  and  at  another  angina  pectoris, 
having  previonsly  certified  and  stated  it  was  typhoid  fever.  He 
hurried  on  the  funeral,  had  communication  with  Miss  Skinner  about 
the  time  of  his  wife's  death,  got  married  to  this  lady  shortly  after, 
and  would  have  kept  the  marriage  secret  but  for  the  letter  received 
by  a  neighbour. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  there  were  various  important  points 
in  the  case  which  counsel  for  the  Crown  failed  to  bring  forward  ; 
some  of  these  I  shall  now  briefly  mention : — 1.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  show  that  all  the  facts,  as  detailed  in  evidence,  were  consistent 
with  the  administration  of  strychnin  at  the  close  of  the  tragedy ; 
that  such  might  have  been  done  I  shall  presently  endeavour  to 
prove.    2.  No  comment  was  made,  which  to  me  seems  most  remark- 
able, on  the  absence  of  arsenic  (with  the  exception  of  the  small 
quantity  of  Fowler's  Solution  previously  referred  to)  from  the 
collection  of  articles  taken  from  Mr.  Cross's  surgery.    3.  Although 
I  stated  in  my  examination  that  the  administration  of  a  narcotic 
would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  or  preventing  the  painful 
symptoms  which  arsenic  might  cause,  and  there  was  distinct  proof 
of  the  frequent  recurrence  of  drowsiness  and  of  the  administration 
of  chlorodyne,  counsel  failed  to  catch  the  idea  that  the  latter  was 
evidently  administered  with  this  express  object.     Some  additional 
points  will  be  referred  to  when  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the 
defence. 

TAe  Defence. — ^This  was  of  a  singularly  weak  nature,  and  might 
be  said  to  consist  altogether  of  two  very  eloquent  speeches  by 
counsel,  which  contained  a  good  deal  of  matter  foreign  to  the  evi- 
dence, a  large  number  of  misrepresentations,  many  of  them,  no 
doubt,  unintentional,  and,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  in  the 
absence  of  anything  of  a  really  tangible  nature,  a  good  deal  of 
abuse  <rf  some  of  the  Crown  witnesses — myself,  of  course,  included. 
The  only  witness  produced  was  Miss  Cross,  sister  to  the  accused, 
who  swore  that  she  always  considered  the  late  Mrs.  Cross  a  delicate 
woman,  with  a  delicate  stomach,  subject  to  attacks  of  the  heart ; 
that  ebe,  the  witness,  frequently  attended  on  Mrs.  Cross  during 
her  late  illness,  and  often  brought  her  drinks  and  other  nourish- 
ment; that  on  the  riight  of  Mrs.  Cross's  death  she  went  to  bed 
about  half- past  ten;  that  during  the  night  she  was  roused  by  a 
little  scream  from  Mrs.  Cross's  room ;  this  was  followed  by  two 
or  three  little  screams,  after  which  she  heard  her  brother  go  down 
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stairs ;  during  his  absence  she  heard  another  scream  or  cry ;  she 
heard  him  come  np  again  and  re-enter  the  room ;  almost  imme- 
diately after  he  came  to  her  own  room  ;  she  rose  at  once  and  went  to 
the  other  room ;  she  went  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  saw  Mrs.  Cross 
lying  quite  still,  her  head  on  one  side,  and  her  hand  as  if  it  had 
been  on  her  heart;  she  thought  her  dead,  but  brought  the  hot- 
water  tin  from  her  own  bed  and  put  it  to  her  hands,  with  the  hope 
it  would  restore  her,  but  without  effect;  after  tlmt  she  went  and 
lay  on  her  bed,  and  rose  in  the  morning  about  seven ;  the  dead 
body  of  Mrs.  Cross  was  not  rigid ;  death  took  place  on  Thursday, 
and  on  the  Monday  or  Tuesday  following  witness  was  in  Mrs. 
Cross's  bedroom  with  her  brother ;  close  to  Mrs.  Cross's  bed  was  a 
private  press  or  wardrobe,  the  keys  of  which  were  always  kept  by 
deceased ;  she  examined  the  contents  of  this  press  that  day,  and 
found  in  it,  in  addition  to  clothes  or  other  articles,  three  or  four 
bottles,  one  of  which  contained  rouge,  and  another  some  white 
powder ;  this  she  showed  to  her  brother,  and  then  threw  its  contents 
amongst  some  other  rubbish  in  the  grate ;  she  put  the  bottle  on  the 
chimney-piece,  and,  subsequently,  sent  it  downstairs  to  be  washed ; 
several  bottles  were  taken  down  to  be  washed  after  Mr.  Cross 
came  home.  In  cross-examination  the  witness  admitted  that  the 
conduct  of  her  brother  towards  his  late  wife  was  often  hasty,  and 
he  used  sometimes  ciirse  her.  During  the  two  and  a  half  years 
witness  was  in  the  house  shb  could  remember  only  one  day  on 
which,  previous  to  her  fatal  illness,  the  deceased  was  confined  to 
bed — this  was  for  a  gastric  attack — ^the  date  of  which  was  uncer- 
tain; she  did  not  think  her  sister-in-law  was  in  danger;  her 
brother  never  told  her  so,  but  she  often  heard  him  say  she  might 
pass  away  from  her  heart ;  he  had  told  her  that  deceased  had  a 
low  fever,  of  the  typhoid  type ;  she  saw  her  brother  on  various 
occasions  give  Mrs.  Cross,  during  her  illness,  chlorodyne,  sal- 
volatile,  or  ether ;  she  saw  applications  of  mustard  poultices  being 
made  on  different  occasions  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  to  relieve 
the  pain  from  which  her  sister-in-law  suffered  when  she  vomited. 
The  witness  did  not  know  where  her  brother  was  when  she  left 
the  dead  woman's  room  and  went  to  bed;  she  attached  no  im- 
portance to  the  destruction  of  the  white  powder  which  the  bottle 
contained ;  it  was  not  labelled  ;  her  brother  said  to  destroy  it ;  she 
never  said  there  were  two  bottles  with  white  powder.  She  further 
stated  that  at  the  conversation  referred  to  by  Sergeant  Higgins 
Mr.  Cross  said,  "Do  you  remember  the  two  little  bottles  with 
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some  white  powder  that  were  amongst  that  mbbish  ?  "  She  said, 
**I  da"  And  he  then  said,  ^'Is  it  possible  that  could  have  been 
arsenic?''  She  believed  she  said  that  she  destroyed  them.  On 
the  night  Mr«  Cross  came  into  her  room  he  had  not  taken  off  his 
clothes  at  all. 

The  line  of  defence  adopted  by  prisoner's  counsel  in  his  opening 
speech  was,  first  of  all,  to  show  the  improbability  of  the  prisoner's 
committing  the  crime  in  the  manner  attributed  to  him,  and  denied 
the  existence  of  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  crime,  as  it  was  shown 
that  the  prisoner  was  able  to  gratify  his  passions  during  the  life- 
time of  his  late  wife.  He  asked  the  jury  to  disregard  the  evidence 
of  the  analyst,  upon  which  the  whole  case  rested,  on  the  grounds 
that  he  had  never  performed  a  poit-^mortem  examination  previously 
on  a  person  killed  from  arsenic,  and  had  never  before  analysed 
human  viscera  for  arsenic.  He  also  endeavoured  to  show  that 
strychnin  oould  not  have  been  employed,  as  the  evidence  went  to 
prove  that  the  body  of  Mrs.  Cross  was  not  in  a  bent  and  rigid  con- 
dition at  the  time  of  death  or  some  five  or  six  hours  after. 

One  of  the  prisoner's  counsel,  in  his  reply  to  the  jury, 
endeavoured  to  make  them  believe  that  the  quantity  of  strychnin 
said  to  have  been  discovered  (yj^  part  of  a  grain)  was  so 
minute  that  it  was  beyond  human  comprehension  that  anyone 
could  discover  it,  because  it  was  only  the  :f^\sxj  part  of  an  ounce. 
This  gentleman  also  likened  the  liver  to  a  sponge,  which  was  only 
capable  of  sucking  up  a  certain  amount  of  any  substance,  and, 
therefore,  it  could  not  possibly  contain  such  an  amount  as  three 
grains  of  arsenic;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  learned  judge  in  his 
charge  seized  upon  this  as  being  an  excellent  illustration.  This 
goes  to  show  the  utter  absurdity  of  anyone  trying  to  deal  with 
scientific  matters  on  which  they  are  wholly  ignorant.  Scarcely 
anything  could  be  more  far-fetched  than  the  idea  here  conveyed ; 
and,  even  if  the  liver  did  act  in  the  manner  ascribed  to  it,  it  is  a 
strange  sponge  which,  while  itself  weighing  21,875  grains,  could 
absorb  only  3  grains,  t.^.,  y^V^  P^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  weight. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  medical  expert  was  produced  for 
the  defence,  although  the  services  of  Dr.  Rawdon  Macnamara  were 
retained,  and  he  was  actually  present  in  court  during  the  entire 
trial.  I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that,  in  the  fact  of 
their  not  doing  so,  prisoner's  counsel  displayed  a  wise  discretion. 
Undoubtedly  his  production  would  have  had  the  effect  of  strength- 
ening the  case  for  the  Crown,  as  in  cross-examination  he  would 
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have  been  bound  to  admit  several  points  of  great  importance,  some 
of  which  were  not  elicited  from  myself  when  under  examination. 
Amongst  these  I  may  mention  the  following: — 1st.  That  the 
symptoms  described  were  those  of  arsenical  poisoning.  2nd.  That 
the  post-mortem  appearances  were  corroborative  of  the  same.  3rd. 
That  the  tests  and  methods  employed  by  me  were  quite  correct 
4th.  That  the  tubes  produced  in  court  (if  submitted  to  his  ezami* 
nation)  contained  crystals  of  arsenious  acid.  5th.  That  it  mat- 
tered not,  so  far  as  the  duties  of  an  analyst  were  concerned,  whether 
he  had  ever  even  seen  the  interior  of  a  human  body;  and  that 
no  distinction  was  observed  in  separating  poisons  from  the  organs 
of  the  lower  animals  and  those  of  the  human  subject.  6th.  That 
the  quantity  of  strychnin  discovered  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
prove  its  nature,  and  that  by  the  careful  employment  of  the  colour- 
test  the  presence  of  even  tt;?J^D(T  P^^^  ^^  ^  grain  could  be  satis- 
factorily demonstrated.  7th.  That  the  ciystals  of  arsenic  are 
so  highly  characteristic  as  to  be  capable  of  recognition  under  the 
microscope  when  only  y^in^  P^^^  ^^  ^"  ^^^  ^  diameter,  and 
may  be  obtained  when  only  ^j^^^xsis  V^^  ^^  ^  grain  is  employed  in 
the  test.  8th.  That  it  mattered  not  in  the  least,  so  far  as  the 
prisoner  was  concerned,  how  the  poison  discovered  was  distributed 
throughout  the  various  organs;  and  that  to  a  medical  man  the 
fact  of  even  a  single  grain  being  present  in  the  entire  body  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  poisonous  dose  had  been  adminis- 
tered or  taken. 

I  have  already  stated  that  it  might  have  been  shown  by  the 
Crown  that  the  conditions  present  immediately  after  death  were 
not  inconsistent  with  the  termination  of  life  by  strychnin  poison- 
ing. I  shall  now  proceed  to  prove  that  such  was  the  case : — It  is 
well  known  that  when  death  takes  place  from  strychnin,  as  a  rule, 
the  body  becomes  quickly  rigid,  the  rigidity  usually  persisting  for 
a  considerable  time;  when  the  person  dies  during  a  convulsion, 
and  rigidity  immediately  supervenes,  the  distorted  condition  of  the 
body  and  limbs  may  persist  after  death;  this,  however,  is  the 
exception  and  not  the  invariable  rule,  as  counsel  ingeniously  vepte^ 
sented.  In  Taylors  ** Medical  Jurisprudence,*'  Third  Edition, 
edited  by  Dr.  Stephenson  (Vol.  I.,  p.  432),  the  following  quotation 
occurs: — "The  body  of  a  person  poisoned  by  strychnine  may, 
therefore,  be  found  in  a  non-rigid  state  within  the  ordinary  period 
after  deatli."  And  again: — ^^'In  other  instances  of  strychnin 
poisoning  no  particular  degree  of  rigidity  has  been  found  at  any 
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perioil  after  death."  It  is  also  a  weU-known  medical  fact  that  in 
the  bodies  of  those  who  died  in  an  exhausted  condition,  either  from 
disease  or  otherwise,  rigor  mortis  snpenrenes  very  rapidly,  and  is 
of  transient  duration.  Now,  I  think  it  will  be  readily  conceded 
that  the  late  Mr&  Cross,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  owing  to 
repeated  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  must  have  had  her  uervo-muscular 
sptem  reduced  to  a  degree  of  very  great  exhaustion.  We  may, 
therefore,  conclude  that,  whether  a  dose  of  strychnin  had  or  had 
not  been  employed  to  terminate  her  existence,  in  either  case  post-" 
mmUm  rigidity  would  have  quickly  set  in,  and  disappeared  in  an 
evanescent  manner ;  so  that  it  i»  almost  certain  no  trace  of  rigidity 
would  have  remained  after  the  period  which  had  elapsed  between 
the  occurrence  of  her  death  and  the  time  at  which  she  was  first 
seen  either  by  Miss  Jefferson  or  the  servants  on  the  following 
morning. 

When  under  examination  I  was  asked  if  I  could  account  for  the 
screams  which  were  heard  by  Miss  Cross  and  the  servants ;  this  I 
declined  to  do,  as  more  than  one  (lossible  cause  suggested  itself  to 
my  mind.  The  popular  opinion  which  I  have  heard  expressed  is 
that  they  were  due  to  the  employment  of  violence.  With  this  I 
do  not  agree;  as  I  believe  that  if  violence  had  been  employed, 
precautions  would  have  been  taken  to  prevent  their  occurrence. 
No  explanation  would  account  for  them  more  satisfactorily  than 
the  supposition  that  they  were  produced  by  the  painful  convulsions 
due  to  strychnin  poisoning.  I  must,  however,  here  point  out  that 
convulsions  of  a  painful  character  are  very  frequently  present 
towards  the  close  of  cases  of  slow  arsenical  poisoning.  If,  how- 
ever, we  adopt  this  latter  suggestion,  we  must  account  for  the 
presence  of  strychnin  in  the  body  of  the  deceased.  This,  I  think, 
may  be  readily  done,  as  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  from  the  loose 
nmnner  in  which  packets  of  this  substance  were  left  knocking 
about  Mr.  Cross's  surgery,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  small 
quantity  might  have  become  accidentally  mixed  with  a  packet  of 
arsenic  I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  this  was  the  way  in  which 
it  came  to  be  present. 

When  subjecting  me  to  cross-examination,  prisoner's  counsel 
very  properly  sought  to  show  that  I  might  have  been  led  into 
confounding  a  ptomain  with  the  alkaloid  strychnin.  This  possible 
source  of  error,  I  may  say,  received  my  most  careful  consideration  at 
the  time  of  my  analysis,  and  led  me  to  adopt  the  utmost  precautions, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  such  a  mistake.    Counsel  quoted 
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the  following  passage  from  Blyth  (op.  ciL^  p.  466)  in  support  of  hU 
case : — *'  Nevertheless  the  existence  of  ptomaines  may  be  conoeded, 
and  also  the  fact  that  some  of  their  reactions  and  properties 
resemble  such  alkaloids  as  strychnine,  morphine,  &a,  but  such 
differences  for  the  most  part  exist  that  a  careful  and  experienced 
toxicologist  would  not  be  likely  to  form  erroneous  conclusions," 
and  of  course  he  would  not  admit  that  the  present  writer  could  be 
regarded  as  such.  Referring  to  the  colour-test  for  strychnin,  Dr. 
Blyth  {pp.  city  p.  322)  says : — *'  These  characters — viz.,  alkalinity, 
bitterness,  and  the  property  of  precipitation  by  potassic  chromat« 
in  a  definite  crystalline  form,  the  crystals  giving  the  colours 
detailed — ^belong  to  no  other  substance  known  save  strychnine,  and 
for  all  purposes  sufficiently  identify  the  alkaloid."  The  existence 
of  all  the  characters  here  set  forth,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
carefully  ascertained  in  the  present  instance. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  my  hearers  to  know  that  the  presence 
of  a  ptomain  was  actually  discovered,  which  had  a  pungent  odour 
and  taste  somewhat  resembling  veratrin,  and  which,  on  the  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid,  displayed  a  crimson  colour.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  remark  that  this  could  not  have  been  confounded  with  strychnin, 
which  gives  no  coloration  with  sulphuric  acid  alone.  I  made 
no  reference  to  the  discovery  of  this  substance  in  my  evidence,  as 
I  thought  it  might  only  lead  to  confusion  and  serve  no  useful 
purpose. 

I  shall  now  briefly  consider  from  a  medical  point  of  view  the 
possible  lines  of  defence  which  might  have  been  adopted  in  this 
case : — 1.  That  Mrs.  Cross  did  not  die  of  poisoning  at  all,  bat 
succumbed  to  some  heart  affection  or  other  natural  cause.  2.  That 
she  did  die  of  arsenical  poisoning,  and  that  this  might  have  occurred 
through  self-administration,  either  by  accident  or  design.  3.  Tliat 
she  might  have  been  poisoned  accidentally,  or  otherwise,  by  others 
beside  the  prisoner. 

Now  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  sensible  person,  in  the 
face  of  the  evidence  which  I  have  detailed — namely,  the  presence 
of  well-marked  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning  during  life,  the 
distinct  post-mortem  appearances  corresponding  thereto,  and  finally 
the  presence  of  arsenic  in  poisonous  quantity  in  the  body-H!oulil 
adopt  the  first  of  these  defences;  yet  this  has  been  the  theon' 
adopted  by  some  of  those  who  sought  to  prove  the  innocence  of  Mr. 
Cross  since  his  conviction.  The  possibility  of  accidental  poisoning 
is  clearly  disproved  by  the  history  of  the  symptoms  detailed  by 
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Miss  Jefferson,  It  may  no  doubt  be  said  that  a  single  poisonous 
dose  of  arsenic  has  been  known  to  give  rise  to  a  prolonged  and 
fatal  illness,  with  distinct  intervals  of  remission  in  the  symptoms. 
If  this  view  had  been  put  forward  it  might  be  readily  met  by  the 
assertion,  that  if  only  one  dose  had  been  swallowed  at  the  com- 
m^icement  of  the  illness  not  a  trace  of  the  poison  would  have  been 
present  in  the  system  at  the  tinte  of  death. 

If  it  was  suggested  that  others  beside  the  prisoner  administered 
the  poison  with  criminal  intent,  in  the  absence  of  motive,  it  would 
have  to  be  admitted  that  such  must  have  occurred  only  at  his 
iostigation,  in  which  case  he  would  have  been  equally  guilty. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  line  of  defence  which  might  have  met 
with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  would  have  been  to  boldly  admit 
the  fact  that  the  poisoning  actually  took  place  through  self -adminis- 
tration, and  that  the  prisoner  was  really  under  the  impression  that 
his  wife  was  suffering  from  typhoid  fever  or  some  other  gastro- 
intestinal affection,  and  that  the  chlorodyne  was  administered  with 
the  best  intentions  to  allay  the  symptoms ;  and  even  it  could  have 
been  shown  that  small  doses  of  strychnin  might  naturally  be 
employed  for  a  similar  purpose. 

In  Quains  "Dictionary  of  Medicine"  (Vol.  11.,  p.  1685),  a 
bilioQB  form  of  typhoid  fever  is  described  as  follows,  which  closely 
resembles  arsenical  poisoning: — *'The  characteristic  feature  is 
frequent,  sometimes  almost  incessant,  vomiting  of  liquid  containing 
bile,  both  after  food  and  when  no  food  has  been  taken ;  severe 
headache  often  persists  throughout  the  attack  ;  the  temperature 
does  not,  as  a  rule  rise  high,  and  it  fluctuates  much ;  the  face  is  pale 
and  anxious  ;  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  very  weak ;  the  tongue  is 
usoally  coated,  and  may  be  white  or  yellow.''  It  might  (if  thought 
advisable)  have  been  shown  that  arsenic  is  sometimes  admin- 
istered in  typhoid  fever  to  restrain  diarrhcea,  and  is  also  fre- 
quently given  to  prevent  the  paroxysms  of  angina  pectoris ;  and 
that  strychnin  is  also  sometimes  given  for  the  latter  affection 
as  well  as  to  check  vomiting  (see  Lauder  Brunton — ^'  Pharma- 
cology and  Therapeutics  *' — index  of  Diseases  and  Remedies).  I 
need  scarcely  point  out  that  no  such  case  as  I  have  here  made  out 
was  produced  for  the  defence ;  had  such  been  done,  I  do  not  think 
it  likely  that  it  would  have  proved  successful.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out  how  the  various  points  might  have  been  met  by  the 
prosecution.  With  reference  to  the  variety  of  typhoid  alluded 
to  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  of  such  rare  occurrence  that 
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few  medical  men  bave  met  with  a  case  of  the  kind ;  and  that  if 
present  it  would  be  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  a  case  of 
irritant  poisoning  than  for  the  opposite  to  occur.  Now  as  regards 
the  self-administration,  I  have  already  pointed  ont  that  owing  to 
the  fact  that  repeated  doses  mnst  have  been  administered  in  order 
to  produce  the  symptoms  present  in  this  case,  the  possibility  of 
accidental  administration  on  such  a  number  of  occasions  cannot  be 
admitted.  If  it  was  put  forward  that  Mrs.  Cross  deliberately  took 
poisonous  doses  of  arsenic  on  repeated  occasions,  with  the  object  of 
committing  suicide,  we  should  have  to  believe  that  she  subjected  her- 
self to  a  slow  and  painful  form  of  lingering  torture  such  as  cannot  be 
found  recorded  in  toxicological  literature.  On  the  otiier  hand  it  has 
been  suggested  that  this  lady  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  arsenic  as  a 
cosmetic,  or  that  she  was  an  arsenic-eater,  such  as  may  be  found 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Styria.  If  she  employed  it  at  all  for 
the  former  purpose  it  is  nearly  certain  it  would  have  been  in  the 
form  of  solution  and  not  in  the  solid  state ;  this  would  also  have 
been  the  form  of  administration  most  likely  to  have  been  chosen  if 
administered  for  medicinal  purposes.  If  the  latter  theory  be 
chosen,  it  will  have  to  be  admitted  that  arsenic-eating,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Styrians,  is  quite  unknown  in  this  country ;  yet, 
even  if  such  a  practice  had  been  acquired,  can  anyone  believe  that 
a  person  eating  arsenic  to  benefit  their  health  would  continue 
to  employ  it  in  poisonous  doses  when  it  produced  such  violent 
symptoms  ?  We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
poison  must  have  been  administered  by  some  other  hand.  Now, 
much  fault  has  been  found  with  the  judge  who  tried  this  case  for 
directing  the  jury  that  if  they  were  satisfied  that  the  deceased  died 
from  poisoning  they  were  bound  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty.  While 
I  think  he  might  readily  have  allowed  the  jury  a  little  more  latitude 
for  the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment,  I  utterly  fail  to  see  how  either 
he  or  they,  wiih  the  evidence  before  them,  could  arrive  at  any 
other  conclusion.  It  will  be  observed  that,  so  far  as  my  evidence 
is  concerned,  it  merely  went  to  prove  the  cause  of  death,  and 
in  no  way  implicated  the  prisoner.  A  critical  examination  of  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  prisoner,  previous  to  the  passing  of  sen- 
tence, shows  it  to  be  wholly  inconsistent.  If  some  of  the  statements 
made  by  him  were  true,  they  could  have  been  proved  in  evidence. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  his  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
bottles  does  not  correspond  with  that  of  his  sister,  nor  hers  with 
that  of  the  police  sergeant  who  ov^heard  the  conversation  and 
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wrote  it  down;  and,  strangest  of  all,  he  admits,  what  Miss  Cross 
did  not,  thai  there  was  a  patent  medicine  in  the  wardrobe  which 
contained  strychnin. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  prisoner,  considering  that  he  was 
a  medical  man,  committed  this  crime  in  a  very  clumsy  manner.  I 
do  not  altogether  agree  with  this.  He  selected  a  poison  which  was 
without  odouvj  tcate^  or  colour — therefore  most  easy  of  administra* 
tton ;  he  exhibited  it  in  repeated  doses,  so  as  to  produce  a  prolonged 
illness,  and  gave  chlorodyne  to  mask  the  painful  symptoms ;  he 
prepared  her  relatives  and  friends  for  her  approaching  death,  gave 
a  false  account  of  her  symptcMoas,  and,  once  she  was  buried,  who 
would  have  heard  of  the  *^  Cross  Poisoning  Case  "  if  the  hasty 
marriage  had  not  occurred,  or  had  remained  a  secret  for  six 
nu>ntfas  I  On  calmly  reviewing  the  entire  features  of  the  case  in  the 
most  anprejndiced  and  dispassionate  manner,  which  I  have  done  on 
repeated  occasions,  I  cannot  for  one  moment  conceive  how  any  sane 
person  can  bring  themselves  to  believe,  even  if  they  say  so  to  others, 
that  Philip  Henry  Eustace  Cross  was  innocent  of  the  crime  of  which 
he  was  found  guilty  and  for  which  he  was  deservedly  executed. 

After  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Cross  a  powerful  effort  was  made  by 
a  considerable  number  of  individuals  to  obtain  for  him  either  a 
rejnneve  or  an  alteration  of  sentence.  Of  those  who  took  part  in 
this  matter  there  were  some  who  were  naturally  actuated  by 
interested  motives;  there  were  others  who  were  influenced  by 
purely  benevolent  feelings,  and  deserve  the  highest  commendation ; 
many  did  so  owing  to  their  entire  disapproval  of  capital  punish- 
ment in  general ;  some  few  existed  who  either  asserted  their  belief 
in  the  prisoners  innocence  or  thought  there  was  some  slight  doubt 
of  his  guilt ;  while,  I  believe,  it  must  be  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  greater  number  attached  their  signatures  to  a  memorial 
simply  because  they  were  asked  to  do  so. 

Numerous  letters  were  written  to  the  local  press,  a  few  of  which 
contained  some  shallow  arguments  in  favour  of  the  prisoner's  inno* 
cence.  Any  of  these  that  were  worthy  of  consideration  have  been 
already  dealt  with.  Notwithstanding  that  some  of  these  letters 
contained  gross  misrepresentations  (many  of  them,  no  doubt,  un- 
intentional) and  numerous  statements  of  a  nature  calculated  to 
reflect  on  my  professional  reputation,  up  to  the  present  I  have 
treated  them  (as,  1  trust,  I  could  afford  to  do)  with  silent  con- 
tempt, a^  I  felt  that  any  refutation  of  them  by  me,  at  a  time  when 
the  memorial  on  behalf  of  the  convict  was  under  consideration, 
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would  be  certainly  calculated  to  diminish  its  prospect  of  success, 
and  would,  in  addition,  have  the  effect  of  making  me  appear  to  act 
the  part  of  Crown  advocate — a  position  which  throughout  the 
entire  case  I  most  carefully  refrained  from  assuming. 

One  correspondent  (although  a  medical  man)  having  pointed  out 
that  arsenic  was  an  occasional  impurity  of  chloroform,  and  that  the 
latter  entered  into  the  composition  of  chlorodyne,  asked  the  (appa* 
rently  to  him  somewhat  profound)  question—"  Did  the  analyst  test 
the  chlorodyne  for  arsenic  ?  "  It  will  probably  gratify  this  gentle- 
man to  know  that  the  analyst  did  do  so  with  a  negative  result,  not, 
however,  with  the  object  he  supposes  of  detecting  the  presence  of 
this  substance  as  an  impurity,  but  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
chlorodyne  had  been  employed  as  a  medium  for  the  administration 
of  the  poison.  I  scarcely  think  it  possible  that  it  would  have 
occurred  to  any  medical  man,  save  the  writer  of  the  letter  referred 
to,  that  the  presence  of  dissolved  arsenic  in  miniUe  (ptantity  in  the 
chlorodyne  administered  to  Mrs.  Cross  would  have  accounted  for 
the  presence  of  arsenious  acid  in  solid  form  and  poisonous  quantity 
in  her  stomach  and  intestines. 

Another  writer  (a  clerical  gentleman)  makes  the  andacioas 
statement — *^  I  am  in  a  position  to  know  that  this  lady  (meaning 
Mrs.  Cross)  has  been  for  the  past  six  or  seven  years,  and  more, 
continually  suffering  from  affections  of  the  heart,  the  Inngs,  and 
the  stomach."  The  question  will  naturally  be  asked — How  was  he 
in  a  position  to  know  I  Listen  to  his  own  answer.  He  says  :— 
*'  I  can  swear  that  I  have  heard  this  said  of  her  over  and  over 
again,  years  ago,  by  one  who  knew  her  intimately."  Evidently, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  intimate  acquaintance  was  not  a  medical 
man.  Could  anything  be  more  utterly  absurd  I  Further  on  the 
writer  says  : — '*  There  was  the  sworn  evidence  that  three  grains  of 
arsenic  were  found  in  the  liver — three  times  as  much  as  any  human 
liver  could  possibly  absorb  or  as  the  whole  faculty  had  ever  dis- 
covered in  a  human  body  since  the  world  began ! "  The  untruth 
of  the  first  portion  of  this  statement  has  been  already  shown ;  as 
regards  the  latter  portion  of  it,  the  writer  of  the  letter  referred  to 
will  probably  blush  when  he  hears  that  as  much  as  two  ounces,  or 
over  870  grains,  has  been  found  in  the  body  of  a  person  who  died 
from  arsenical  poisoning.  Again,  he  says : — **  The  analyst  did  not 
know  the  fact  that  the  human  liver  could  not  possibly  absorb  more 
than  one  grain  of  arsenic."  Unfortunately,  the  analyst  still 
remains  ignorant  of  this  "  fact "  (  ?).     He  also  mentions  that  the 
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analyst  said  that  the  strychnin  was  taken  or  administered  in  oi'der 
to  hasten  death.  This  statement  is  a  pure  invention  of  a  fertile 
ima^nation.  I  disre^rd  any  further  remarks  of  this  gentleman 
as  being  unworthy  of  serious  attention,  nor  shall  I  allude  to  some 
of  the  language  employed  by  him ;  but  I  trust  when  he  is  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  reading  these  few  lines  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
deterring  him  from  rushing  into  print  on  a  subject  on  which,  from 
his  own  showing,  not  to  speak  of  other  considerations,  he  must  be 
profoundly  ignorant. 

Art.  Xn. — Surgery  of  the  Thyroid  Gland.*'    By  George  Foy, 
F.R.C.S- ;  Surgeon  to  the  Whitworth  Hospital,  Drumcondra. 

In  reading  the  history  of  operations  on  the  thyroid,  nothing  is  more 
apparent  than  that  surgeons,  separated  by  long  intervals  of  time, 
adopt  the  same  precautions  to  minimise  the  dangers  of  the  opera- 
tions. Thus  we  find  Mr.  P.  W.  Watson  {Ed.  Med.  Journal,  Sept., 
1873)  adopting  the  same  method  as  Desault  did  on  a  woman  patient 
in  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  20th  March,  1791 — namely,  tying  the  superior 
and  inferior  thyroid  arteries,  and  dividing  the  isthmus  of  the  gland, 
as  the  preliminary  steps  of  the  operation  of  excision. 

From  the  great  vascularity  of  the  thyroid,  surgeons  were  anxious 
to  substitute  operations  other  than  cutting  ones  for  the  treatment  of 
broQchocele.  And  since  Professor  Victor  Horsley's  Brown  lectures 
in  December,  1884,  telling  that  ablation  of  the  thyroid  caused 
atrophic  changes  in  the  central  nervous  system,  and  an  increase  in 
the  general  connective  tissue,  with  a  mucoid  degeneration  of  the 
groand  substance,  the  search  for  a  remedy  that  will  do  away  with 
the  necessity  for  using  the  knife  is  not  slackened. 

It  would  be  unprofitable  to  enumerate  the  many  remedies  that 
have  been  tried,  and  as  we  are  yet  a  long  way  from  the  time  when 
the  knife  can  be  laid  aside,  our  search  had  better  be  for  its  more 
efficient  use. 

Delay  in  performing  an  operation  when  it  has  become  necessary 
is  criminal,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  deprecate  the  habit  of 
exhausting  a  long  list  of  supposed  remedies  before  an  operation  is 
advised. 

An  early  operation  for  a  tumour  gives  the  surgeon  the  best 
possible  chance  of  success,  and  his  success  means  the  patient's 

*  Bead  More  the  Surgical  Bection  of  the  Boysl  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland, 
<n  Friday,  January  20, 1S88. 
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recovery.  The  tumoar  is  then  at  its  smallest ;  has  least  attacli- 
ments  ;  degeneration  is  less  likely  than  later  on ;  the  blood-vessels 
are  smaller  than  they  would  be  if  the  operation  is  deferred,  and 
the  surrounding  tissues  are  in  their  normal  condition  and  site. 
These  grounds  for  an  early  operation  are  particularly  good  in  the 
case  of  thyroid  tumours,  where  the  vascular  growth  is  quick  beyond 
proportion  to  the  tumour  growth. 

In  thyroid  operations  the  older  sui^ona  knew  almost  no  risk, 
except  bleeding,  the  excessive  amount  of  which  may,  I  think,  be 
fairly  ascribed  to  a  paralysis  of  function  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves 
and  an  imperfect  contraction  and  retraction  of  divided  arteries— 
these  latter  conditions  probably  due  to  some  alteration  in  the 
arterial  coats. 

Certainly  in  goitre  the  amount  of  blood  lost  appears  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  vessels  cut. 

It  is  true  there  was  some  dread  of  thyroid  inflammation,  and 
enlargement  of  the  mediastinal  glands ;  but  the  greatest  risk  was 
that  of  haemorrhage.  Abraham  Colles,  writing  in  1811,  says  :— 
'^  That  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  called  goitre  we  know 
to  be  but  little  affected  by  any  medicines  or  external  applications 
hitherto  employed.  This  disease,  though  not  of  a  painful  natare, 
yet  induces  such  deformity  as  to  render  the  mind  of  the  patient 
miserable.  He  sometimes  implores  the  surgeon  to  undertake  any 
operation  however  hazardous  for  his  relief.  But  to  such  solicita- 
tions nothing  should  tempt  you  to  yield,  for  you  should  recoUec^t 
the  large  supplies  of  blood  that  this  gland  enjoys,  even  in  its 
healthy  state,  and  the  free  communication  between  its  arteries." 

Even  John  Bell  disapproved  of  operations  on  the  gland  on  this 
account. 

On  the  Continent  the  same  dread  did  not  exist,  though  Qooch, 
who  followed  Desault's  method^  lost  his  first  patient  by  haemorrhage, 
and  his  second  was  saved  only  by  the  continuous  pressure  for  eight 
days  of  the  hands  of  relays  of  assistants.  Hedanus,  of  Dresden, 
who  successfully  extirpated  six  thyroids,  fotmd  bleeding  the  prin- 
cipal difficulty,  and  one  of  his  cases  had  secondary  bleeding  on  the 
eighth  day,  with  a  recurrence  of  it  on  the  sixteenth.  Klein  (in  1820) 
lost  a  patient,  aged  eleven  years,  from  the  same  cause.  He  actually 
died  on  the  operating  table.  The  danger  from  bleeding  is  still  very 
great.  Sir  William  MacCormac  has  recently  had  to  apply  100 
ligatures  when  removing  a  tumour  of  the  thyroid.  But  excessive 
bleeding  is  not  the  sole  danger.     Billroth  writes  of  a  case  in  which 
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lie  remoTed  a  tnmonr  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  immovably  connected 
with  the  trachea: — **I  extirpated  the  tumour,  and  found  the 
operation  one  of  the  most  difficult  I  ever  performed.  There  was 
great  difficulty  in  separating  the  tumour  from  the  trachea  and  the 
deeper  parts;  the  haemorrhage  was  very  severe,  and  attacks  of 
sofiFocation  occurred,  and  she  seemed  sereral  times  during  the 
operation  on  the  point  of  death  from  asphyxia." 

Cystic  tumours  of  the  gland  are  difficult  to  diagnosticate.  Syme 
is  credited  with  mistaking  one  for  a  carotid  aneurysm.  He  tells  of 
a  lady  who  **  had  a  lobe  of  the  thyroid  enlarged  into  a  round  tumour 
with  such  a  narrow  neck  as  to  appear  altogether  insulated ;  *'  but 
in  the  removal  of  which  such  severe  bleeding  occurred  that  he  had 
to  transfix  the  base  with  pins  according  to  Liston*s  method,  and 
ligatnre  the  base  as  recommended  by  Hedanus. 

Cysts  sometimes  rapidly  increase  in  size.  A  case  is  reported  in 
the  British  Medical  Journal  of  July  5th,  1884,  in  which,  within  a 
few  minutes,  a  cyst  suddenly  increased  in  size  from  that  of  a  walnut 
to  that  of  an  orange.  The  patient  became  senseless  and  livid. 
Owing  to  the  position  and  size  of  the  tumour  tracheotomy  could 
not  be  performed,  and  the  patient  died.  The  autopsy  showed  that 
the  sudden  enlargement  was  due  to  effusion  of  blood.  In  Labb^'s 
case  the  cyst  suppurated,  occasioning  much  pain  and  annoyance 
to  the  patient. 

Although  myxoedema  and  cerebral  troubles  occur  after  excision 
of  the  gland,  yet  they  are  not  reported  as  following  the  removal  of 
a  tumour. 

Cysts  are  amongst  the  most  common  enlargement  of  the  gland, 
and  it  is  for  them  especially  that  so  many  minor  operations  are 
recommended,  and  such  a  list  of  internal  remedies  and  external 
applications  produced,  and  very  frequently  valuable  time  is  wasted 
in  abortive  attempts  to  effect  a  cure  without  recourse  to  the  knife. 
Yet  many  conscientious  practitioners,  who  have  had  occasion  to 
try  tapping,  setons,  and  soforth,  do  not  recommend  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  1885, 1  examined  a  cystic  tumour 
which  certainly  looked  a  suitable  case  for  tapping  or  some  such 
operation,  and  yet  something  caused  me  to  decide  for  its  excision. 
I  like  to  see  what  I  am  doing,  and  I  like  to  see  what  I  am  cutting. 

The  patient — a  young  married  woman,  the  mother  of  three 
children — complained  of  a  lump  in  the  front  of  her  throat.  She 
first  noticed  it  about  twelve  months  previously,  when  it  was  about 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut ;  latterly  it  has  been  growing  very  quickly, 
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She  complains  (tf  djspnoea  and  dppbagia,  and  going  upstairs  dis- 
tresses her. 

On  examination  an  oval  tumour  was  seen  situated  in  the  right 
lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland.  It  moved  vertically  with  the  gland, 
and  had  a  slight  lateral  movement.  The  skin  over  the  tumour 
was  unaffected,  and  freely  movable.  Having  plainly  placed  all 
the  risks  of  an  operation  before  the  patient,  her  husband  and 
mother,  and  receiving  their  full  approval  to  its  being  done,  I,  on 
the  26th  of  August,  commenced  the  operation.  The  patient  being 
anaesthetised  by  Dr.  Cosgrave,  I  was  further  assisted  by  Drs. 
Wharton,  Oulton,  Wynne,  and  Wm.  Montgomery. 

The  primary  incision  extended  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the 
sternum,  and  the  thyroid  was  quickly  exposed — bleeding  vessels 
being  secured  with  catch-forceps  as  the  operation  proceeded. 
Liberated  from  pressure,  the  tumour  bulged  into  the  wound,  and 
appeared  as  an  opaque,  oval  mass,  larger  than  a  hen-egg,  enclosed 
in  a  thin,  fibrous  capsule.  So  far  everything  was  most  favourable— 
the  patient  was  breathing  easily,  and  the  pulse  was  regular.  A 
slight  incision  in  the  capsule  exposed  the  tumour,  and  breaking 
down  a  few  adhesions  with  my  finger.  I  lifted  the  tumour  with  my 
hand  from  its  bed.  Scarcely  had  it  been  removed  when  a  copious 
rush  of  blood  followed.  Almost  immediately  six  vessels  were 
caught  with  clip  forceps,  and  a  bunch  of  vessels,  which  were 
spouting  blood,  were  caught  in  one  mass  by  a  broad  pile  forceps- 
yet  no  appreciable  check  was  given  to  the  flow  of  blood.  So  freely 
was  the  blood  coming  that  some  of  those  present  imagined  that 
one  of  the  principal  vessels  of  the  neck  was  injured.  Believing 
that  any  further  attempt  to  seize  the  bleeding  vessels  one  by  one 
would  lose  valuable  time  and  seriously  endanger  the  patient's  life, 
I,  with  the  approbation  of  those  present,  plugged  the  wound  with 
new  sponges,  and  to  retain  them  in  position  and  keep  upcontinuoas 
pressure,  I  passed  four  long  and  strong  entomological  pins  across 
the  wound  from  side  to  side,  and  lapped  strong  whipcord  in  figure- 
of-eight  coils  from  pin  to  pin  in  a  similar  way  to  that  in  which 
hare-lip  pins  are  secured  in  place. 

On  the  second  day  the  forceps  were  removed,  and  three  days 
afterwards  the  sponges. 

Whilst  dressing  the  wound  I  counted  thirty-eight  vessels,  which 
were  evidently  prevented  from  retracting  by  the  fibrous  envelope ; 
they  were  principally  branches  of  the  superior  thyroid,  and  entered 
the  tumour  on  its  posterior  surface. 
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Porter  recommends  opening  the  capsule,  as  by  so  doing  you  are 
less  liable  to  hsBmorrhage ;  but  from  the  case  narrated,  I  think  the 
capsule,  when  retained,  holds  the  small  arteries  in  pontion,  and 
prevents  retraction. 

The  wound  was  dressed  by  wiping  with  fresh  cotton  wool,  and 
afterwards  dusting  with  iodoform ;  this  latt^  had,  however,  to  be 
discontinued,  owing  to  its  purging  and  griping  the  patient.  One 
month  after  the  operation  the  lady  returned  to  her  home  in  one  of 
the  midland  counties  in  England. 

Internal  medication  and  external  applications  in  the  case  nar- 
rated, had  they  been  tried,  would  have  wasted  valuable  time  without 
any  reasonable  good  results. 

Tapping  would  have  evacuated  the  contents  of  the  tumour,  but 
it  is  highly  probable  that  it  would  have  been  followed  by  an 
oncontroIbJ>Ie  hemorrhage.  And  with  the  knowledge  of  the  tumour 
aoqiured  from  the  operation,  I  stiU  am  of  opinion,  that  the  best 
course  for  the  patient  was  exdsion,  and  the  successful  issue  of  the 
operation  in  great  part  confirms  the  decision^ 


MONTREAL  ROYAL   VICTORIA   HOSPITAL. 

A  Board  of  Governors,  with  the  Honourable  J.  J).  C.  Abbott,  Q.C.,  as 
President,  has  been  organised  under  a  chiirter  obtained  during  the  last 
session  of  the  Dominion  P^liament  of  Canada  for  the  constitution  of  the 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital  about  to  be  erected  for  the  City  of  Montreal 
through  the  munificence  of  two  distinguished  and  patriotic  citizens.  Sir 
George  Stephen,  Bart.,  President  and  Director  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Bailwaj,  and  Sir  Donald  Smith,  K.CJM[.G.,  M.P.,  also  a  Director  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  of  the  Hudson  Baj  Company.  These 
genUemen  have  given  one  million  dollars  for  the  purposes  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  institution,  and  the  Corporation  of  the  city  has  very  gene- 
roosly  supplemented  the  gift  by  granting  as  a  site-  for  the  new  building  a 
lease  in  perpetuity  of  a  plot  of  land  about  twelve  acres  in  extent,  situated 
near  to  the  north-east  angle  of  Mount  Royal  Park,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
300  feet  above  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  towards  which  the  city  gradually 
slopes.  It  is  proposed  that  the  estaUishment  shall  accommodate  about  300 
patients,  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  requirements  of  a  hospital 
of  that  extent,  there  shall  be  a  training  school  for  nurses,  a  medical 
school,  and  an  out-patients'  department.  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  F.RJ.B.A., 
of  London,  has  been  requested  by  the  Board  of  Governors  to  prepare  a 
design  and  direct  the  construction  of  the  building. 


PART  II. 
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RECENT  PERIODICALS. 

Archives  Roiimaines  de  Midicine  et  de  Chirurgie.  Premiere  Annee. 
No.  2.  Septembre,  1887.  Paris :  Ancienne  Librairie  Germer. 
BaiUiire  et  Cie.  Felix  Alcan,  Editeur.  108  Boulevard 
Saint  Germain. 

Amongst  the  least  known  of  the  European  languages  is  the 
Roumanian,  which  is  spoken  by  about  eight  millions  of  people. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  sadlj  deficient  in  a  literature,  and  although 
used  as  the  vulgar  tongue  in  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Transylvania, 
Hungary,  Bessarabia,  and  Bukorina,  nothing  possessing  any 
literary  merit  has  appeared  in  it,  nor  in  its  allied  dialect,  the 
Macedo-Roumani,  which  is  used  iii  Macedoniai  Thessaly,  and 
Albania. 

The  language  owes  its  origin  to  the  inrush  of  the  Goths,  Huns, 
Slavs,  and  Bulgars,  who  successively  laid  waste  the  Danube  valley, 
and  corrupted  the  rustic  Latin  spoken  by  the  Roman  provincials 
between  Pontus  and  Adria. 

It,  however,  possesses  many  points  of  philological  interest,  and 
to  the  student  of  languages  offers  little  difficulty;  and  we  now 
find  that  not  to  a  Roumanian,  but  to  the  energy  of  a  French 
publishing  firm,  Roumania  is  indebted  for  her  first  medical  journal, 
which  has  already  reached  its  second  number. 

As  might  be  expected  from  its  source,  the  journal  is  published 
in  the  French  language,  and  is  most  creditably  issued  both  as 
regards  type  and  paper. 

M.  Georges  Assaky  edits  the  ArchiveSf  and  in  the  present 
number  Dr.  J.  Felisc,  of  Bucharest,  completes  his  article  on  the 
necessity  of  isolation  in  cases  of  infectious  diseases,  and  the  benefit 
to  the  community  of  special  hospitals  for  them. 

It  is,  however,  rather  strange  to  find  the  next  article  in  the 
journal  to  be  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  U.S.A.,  especially  when 
the  author — Dr.  JuBt  Touatre— was,  so  far  back  as   1884,  in 
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possession  of  the  knowledge  that  be  now  gives  to  his  brethren 
throngh  a  Roumaniim  journal.  We  should  naturally  have  looked 
for  the  article  in  one  of  the  many  excellent  journals  of  the  States, 
especially  as  they  offered  to  the  author  his  choice  of  either  English, 
Spanish^  French,  or  German  as  a  medium.  But  we  must  deal 
with  facts  as  we  find  them,  and  Dr.  Touatre's  article  on  "  The 
Core  of  Hepatic  Colic  by  the  Evacuation  of  Biliary  Calculi "  goes 
to  prove  that  in  olive  oil  we  have  a  safe,  reliable,  and  not  very 
unpleasant  remedy  for  gall-stones ;  and  this  on  the  best  authority, 
that  of  the  author  himself,  who  in  June,  1884,  had  personal 
experience  both  of  the  disease  and  of  its  cure. 

He  commenced  his  treatment  by  "taking  fifteen  centigrammes  of 
bine  pill  at  night,  at  seven  on  the  following  morning  he  drank  six 
fluid  ounces  of  olive  oil,  and  fifteen  minutes-  after  he  took  another 
six-ounce  dose  of  the  oil,  after  which  he  lay  on  his  right  side  until 
nine,  when  he  passed  a  fall  motion  in  which  no  gall-stones  were 
found.  Before  seven  in  the  evening,  however,  he  had  six  free  and 
painless  motions,  in  which  were  found  no  less  than  seventy-seven 
gaD-stones,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  that  of  an  olive,  the 
majority  being  about  the  size  of  a  haricot  bean. 

M.  Kjrive  contributes  an  article  on  amputation  of  the  penis,  in 
which  he  lays  much  stress  on  the  benefit  of  suturing  the  mucous 
and  cutaneous  surfaces.  The  rest  of  the  journal  is  occupied  with 
the  proceedings  of  Parisian  medical  societies  and  selected  cases. 

The  enterprise  seems  likely  to  be  a  success,  and  we  wish  it  every 
prosperity.  A  country  possessing  two  Universities,  with  an  area 
ahnost  equal  to  that  of  England,  and  a  population  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  Ireland,  should  support  at  least  one  medical  journal. 

The  New  Zealand  Medical  Journal.  Na  1.  Vol.  I.  September, 
1887.  Published  Quarterly.  Dunedin:  T.  Wilkie  &  Co., 
Prince's-street, 

Wb  have  received  the  first  number  of  this  journal,  which  is  being 
edited  by  Dr.  D.  Colquhoun.  The  work  done,  both  in  medicine 
and  siirgery,  necessitated  a  medical  periodical  if  a  record  was  to 
be  kept  of  the  many  interesting  cases  which  come  to  our  brethren 
in  this  young  and  flourishing  colony,  which  in  area  is  almost  the 
equal  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  though  its  population  is 
returned  (March,  1886)  as  only  578,482,  and  of  these  400  are 
practising  medicine. 

The  journal  is  to  be  published  quarteriy,  and  the  present  copy 
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reflects  great  credit  on  all  concerned  in  its  production.  It  is 
issued  from  Dunedin,  the  commercial  capital  of  the  colony,  and 
the  site  of  the  Otago  University.  The  illustrations  are  well  done, 
though  not  quite  as  well  finished  as  they  would  be  in  some  of  the 
older  European  capitals,  still  they  tell  that  energy  and  enterprise, 
and  faithful  workmanship,  are  amongst  the  elements  that  have 
produced  the  success  of  this  great  colony.  And  just  a  few  words 
on  the  contents,  for  they  are  worthy  of  enumeration,  and  an  editor 
that  has  such  material  to  set  before  his  subscribers  may  feel  assured 
that  his  venture  will  be  a  success. 

Of  the  sixteen  original  contributions  we  may  draw  attention  to 
the  following  as  especially  worthy  of  notice — "Nephrectomy,"  by 
Mr.  Davis,  for  tuberculous  kidney  in  a  man  aged  thirty-eight 
The  operation  was  performed  on  the  26th  of  August,  and  the 
patient  was  able  to  walk  in  the  hospital  grounds  on  the  30th  of 
September  following.  No  bad  symptom  appeared  after  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  patient  increased  in  weight  from  8  stone  to  10 
stone  8  lbs. 

Removal  of  the  uterus  for  a  concentric  "Interstitial  Uterine 
Fibromyoma,"  weighing  18^  lbs.,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Maunsell,  of 
Dunedin.  The  author  lays  much  stress  on  his  extra-peritoneal 
method  of  treating  the  uterine  stump.  The  case  is  illustrated  by 
seven  woodcuts.  The  operation  was  a  success,  and  from  its 
magnitude  and  the  difficulties  encountered,  reflects  credit,  not 
only  on  colonial  surgery,  but  on  the  art  itself. 

Mr.  Maunsell  also  records  a  very  successful  case  of  radical  cure 
of  femoral  hernia  by  a  new  operation,  which,  so  far,  has  produced 
good  results,  and  in  its  execution  is  unattended  with  danger.  The 
steps  of  the  operation  are  as  follows : — Having  made  an  incision  in 
the  linea  alba  immediately  over  the  pubes,  the  operator  passes  his 
finger  down  to  the  femoral  ring,  and  on  this  as  a  guide  he  passes 
a  strong,  curved,  eye-pointed  needle,  pushing  it  through  the  skin 
over  the  saphenous  opening,  and  through  the  fascia  of  the 
pectineus,  and  finally,  through  the  border  of  Gimbemaut's  liga- 
ment, where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  operator's  finger.  The 
needle  is  now  protruded  through  the  abdominal  opening,  and 
threaded  with  strong  wire,  afler  which  it  is  withdrawn  and  the 
wire  removed,  when  a  second  insertion  parallel  to  the  first  is  made 
until  OimbemauVs  ligament  is  reached,  then  the  needle  is  passed 
over  Poupart's  ligament,  and  once  more  protruded  at  the  pubic 
incision  to  be  threaded  with  the  other  extremity  of  the  wire,  and 
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to  be  withdrawn  as  before^  until,  escaping  through  the  skin  of 
the  thigh,  the  wire  is  remored  from  the  needle  and  the  two  free 
ends  are  tied  firmly  over  a  small  pad.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed  on  the  25th  of  March  and  on  the  20th  of  July  following 
the  woman  was  engaged  in  her  ordinary  occupation  without  any 
incoHTenience, 

Mr.  Batchelor^s  case  of  '*  Abdominal  Section  for  Extra-Uterine 
Fcetation*'  is  worthy  of  being  transcribed  did  space  allow.  But 
we  think,  from  the  excerpts  we  have  given,  that  our  readers  will 
concur  with  us  in  stating  that  this  first  attempt  at  medical 
journalism  in  New  Zealand  is  highly  creditable  to  all  concerned, 
and  full  of  pronuse  for  the  future. 

The  Manitoba^  Northwest,  and  British   Columbia  Lancet    No.  1. 
VoLI.  Winnepeg.  Manitoba,  June,  1887.   Published  Monthly. 

Thc  little  paper  before  us  tells  of  a  rerolution  great  and  benefi- 
cient— one  of  those  victories  of  Peace  that  bless  both  victor  and 
vanquished.  To  realise  something  of  the  magnitude  of  the  change 
it  is  necessary  to  in  part  recall  the  past,  and  permit  the  early  actors 
in  this  great  drama  to  detail  the  part  they  each  played  in  carrying 
out  the  good  work. 

To  the  Venetian,  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  in  1497  sailed  from 
Bristol  to  Cape  Breton,  we  are  really  indebted  for  the  discovery  of 
the  great  Dominion  of  Canada,  though  his  discoveries  excited  little 
interest  in  England.  It  was  not  until  1535,  when  Jacques  Cartier 
sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  that  Europeans  came  in  contact  with 
the  tribe  of  Algonquin  Indians  which  occupies  the  fertile  plains  to 
the  north  and  south  of  the  great  lakes,  and  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Columbian  rivers,  and  claimed  the 
land  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  oceans,  alleging  that  Manitou, 
their  Great  Spirit,  who,  seated  in  the  far  north  at  the  "  turbid 
waters,"  Winnepeg,  had  given  to  them  through  a  favourite  medawin 
control  from  his  home  both  east  and  west  to  the  ocean.  For 
Manitou  revealed  himself  to  men  *'  in  thoughts  from  visions  of  the 
night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  on  men.** 

It  is  true  that  a  Norse  legend  tells  of  the  discovery  of  the 
countiy  by  Bjami,  who,  after  feasts  and  sacrifices,  started  from 
his  Scandinavian  home  to  spend  Yuletide  by  his  father's  hearth 
and  with  his  father^s  friends.  ^'  The  first  toast  drunk  was  Woden's, 
which  was  drunk  for  victory  and  the  happy  rule  of  the  king ;  and 
after  that  Niord's  toast  and  Itray's  toast  for  good  seasons  and  peace." 
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Herjulf,  the  father  of  Bjami^  having  accompanied  Erick.the 
Red  to  Greenland  whilst  Bjarni  was  in  Norway,  Bjarni  resolved 
to  follow  Herjulf,  and  with  him  spend  the  winter  as  was  his  wont. 
On  his  voyage  thither  wild  storms  drove  him  further  south  than 
usual,  and  after  many  days  he  found  the  vessel  close  by  an 
elevated  and  wood-covered  shore.  This  voyage  was  made  probably 
in  986,  and  a  few  years  later  he  again  sighted  the  American  coast, 
which,  from  being  well-wooded,  he  called  Mark-land.  But  it  was 
not  until  1763,  when  Canada  was  ceded  by  France,  that  the 
marvellous  career  of  progress  in  the  country  commenced ;  and  in 
1871,  when  the  Dominion  was  formed,  Winnepeg  had  only  241 
inhabitants,  and  in  sixteen  years,  ending  1887,  that  has  been 
increased  to  30,000.  Where  in  1861  the  Indian  still  invoked 
Manitou,  the  printing  press  is  at  work  disseminating  scientific 
knowledge;  and  where  the  medawin  sought  to  stay  sickness  by 
ofiferings  to  the  Great  Spirit  by  the  river  of  muddy  water,  the 
ph}'sician  of  to-day  practises  vaccination  and  lectures  on  bacteria! 
This  wonderful  progress  may  be  fairly  credited  to  the  increased 
use  of  mechanical  aids.  Men  in  the  past  hardly  realised  the  value 
of  mechanical  help.  "  For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  prior  to  tlie 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  patents  granted  for  mechani- 
cal inventions  were  at  the  average  rate  of  eight  yearly.  From  1763 
to  1852  the  annual  rate  was  two  hundred  and  fifty.  During  the 
next  eighteen  years  it  was  over  two  thousand.  In  1877  it  was 
three  thousand  two  hundred," 

Mechanical  aid  cast  the  iron  girdle  of  a  commercial  track  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  brought  the  surplus  population  of  our 
cities  to  the  fruitful  land  of  the  West,  and  brings  within  the 
reach  of  our  artisans  the  riches  of  the  prairie  soil. 

The  Manitoba  Lancet  has  a  great  future  before  it,  and  is  a  most 
creditable  venture — one  to  which  we  wish  every  prosperity  and  a 
long  career  of  usefulness  and  honour. 


Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Association  for  the 
Year  1886.  Vol  IIL  Edited  for  the  Association  by  Alfred 
Ludlow  Cabeoll,  M.D.    Concord  N.H.     1887.    Pp.  601. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  some  of  our  readers  that  State  inter- 
ference with  the  old  New  York  State  Medical  Sociefy^  leading  to 
the  compulsory  admission  of  ^Mrregular"  practitioners,  became 
intolerable  to  a  large  section  of  its  members,  idtimately  producing 
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disruption  and  the  f  otmding  of  the  Association  on  an  independent 
and  voluntary  basis.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  were,  by  the 
conditions  of  its  constitution,  regulated  by  statute  ;  and  in  relation 
to  quacks  and  quackery  it  was  found  that  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  of  law  were  invariably  inimical  io  the  dignity  of  medicine 
and  the  purity  of  professional  practice*  In  one  instance,  for 
example,  **  an  itinerant  quack,  with  his  flaming  advertisements, 
was  reinstated,  after  an  expensive  trial,  into  full  membership  in  the 
County  Society."  The  only  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  was 
seceflsion,  and  it  has  been  in  this  case  successful.  The  Association 
flourishes;  the  number  of  its  Fellows  increasing  annually.  In 
1884  there  were  514;  in  1885,  629;  in  1886,  643.  Nor  are  the 
successive  volumes  of  **  Transactions,'*  of  which  the  third  is  before 
us,  a  less  satisfactory  indication  of  healthy  vitality.  This  one 
contains  addresses  on  surgeiy,  forensic  medicine,  and  therapeutics ; 
reports  of  discussions  on  three  subjects — surgical,  medical,  and 
obstetrical — on  shot-wounds  of  the  intestines,  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, and  eclampsia ;  two  pathological  demonstrations ;  and  twenty- 
one  papers,  with  the  remarks  which  followed  them.  It  is  adorned, 
moreover,  with  a  portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  who  died 
on  the  13th  of  March,  1886. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  papers  read  at  the  Meeting  was 
devoted  (by  Dr.  Frederick  Hyde)  to  the  questions — "  Is  Erysipelas 
ever  a  strictly  local  disease  I"  and,  if  it  is  not  such,  "  What  should 
be  its  rational  treatment?"  The  author  answers  the  former 
question  in  the  negative ;  and,  as  to  the  latter,  concludes  that  the 
**  treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  its  cause — poisoned 
blood."  He  holds  that  external  applications  are  harmful,  leading 
to  recession  of  the  disease  to  internal  textures.  The  paper  deserves 
attention.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  it  was  stated  that  the 
internal  use  of  the  '^  muriated  tincture  of  iron  "  in  the  treatment 
of  erysipelas  originated  in  Buffalo  (N.  Y.),  and  accidentally. 
Being  prescribed  for  local  application,  the  tincture  was  taken 
internally  in  large  doses  by  mistake,  and  with  such  good  results 
that  its  use  spread,  and  it  has  obtained  the  character  of  a  specific 
throughout  the  world. 

The  discussion  on  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  —  a  subject  ever 
interesting  and  ever  fresh — occupies  52  pages  of  the  volume.  It 
was  opened  by  the  well-known  Dr.  Didaraa,  who  threw  the  subject 
into  the  form  of  ten  questions,  allotting  two  of  these  to  each  of 
five  members,  selected  for  their  special  knowledge.    Dr.  Didama's 
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own  views  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  stated  at  some  length. 
He  holds  that  ^^the  unborn  or  newly-born  child  of  a  consumptive 
parent  is  entirely  free  from  tuberculous  disease,  taint,  or  tendency ;" 
that  *'  the  new-bom  babe  of  a  consumptive  mother,  when  instantly 
removed  from  unhealthy  surroundings  and  influences,  and  shielded 
from  bacillic  infection,  is  likely  to  remain  free  from  tuberculous 
disease ;"  that  ^'  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  die  of  consumption 
are  born  of  parents  who  are  entirely  free  from  lung-disease ;"  and 
that,  consequently,  **  consumption  is  acquired,  not  inherited  ;  that 
the  so-called  phthisical  taint  or  tendency  is  simply  an  impaired 
resisting  power — a  vincibility  of  cells — which  may  be  inherited  as 
well  from  non-consumptive  parents  as  from  consumptive  ones,  or 
may  be  acquired  without  inheritance;  and  that  in  the  contest 
unceasingly  waged  between  cells  and  destructive  organisms,  the 
vigorous  cells  may  effectually  resist  while  the  vincible  ones  are 
overcome  and  destroyed."  Further  on,  as  to  the  relation  of  bacilli 
to  consumption,  he  remarks : — 

^'  In  many  varieties  of  lung-disease  the  micro-organisms  are  not  the 
instigators  nor  principals;  they  may  be  accidental  and  innocent  by- 
standers ;  they  are  more  likely  to  be  willing  accessories  after  the  fact, 
and  then  chief  partners  in  the  wickedness.  But  there  is  no  absurdity,  as 
some  have  claimed,  in  the  statement  that  consumption  may  originate 
without  the  bacilli,  and  that  tubercles  may  be  a  supervention  and  a 
rapidly  aggravating  one.  More  than  this,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
that  in  all  parts  of  the  world — especially  in  those  where  bacilli  do  not 
abound — pulmonary  consumption  may  have  its  rise,  progress  and  fatal 
termination,  without  the  slightest  assistance  from  the  iniquitous  parasites." 

Dr.  Bontecou  has  had  the  rare  fortune  to  meet  with  three  cases 
of  fractured  neck,  and  to  cure  the  only  one  who  would  submit  to 
his  treatment,  which  consisted  in  extension  by  adhesive  plaster, 
cord,  pulley,  and  weight — ^a  weight  of  **  about"  15  lbs.  or  20 lbs. 
The  extension  was  maintained  for  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight. 
The  bladder  was  paralysed  and  respiration  embarrassed ;  but  in  six 
months  he  was  able  to  pay  his  doctor's  bill  by  painting  his  doctor's 
house,  and  he  continued  to  earn  his  living  for  twenty  years.  When 
he  died,  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrae 
were  found  to  be  fused  together. 

We  must  content  oiurselves  with  enumerating  the  questions 
treated  in  the  discussion  on  Eclampsia,  and  recommending  it  to 
our  obstetrical  readers.  They  are : — 1.  Does  eclampsia  ever  occur 
without  renal  complications ;  and  what  is  the  connection  between 
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uraemia  and  the  eclamptic  attack?  2.  Shonld  labour  be  indaced 
in  case  of  the  occurrence  of  eclampsia  durimir  pregnancy;  and 
under  what  circumstances,  in  case  of  threatened  eclampsia,  should 
premature  labour  be  induced  as  a  prophylactic  measure  ?  3.  What 
are  the  most  reliable  therapeutic  agents  for  the  control  of  the 
couTulsions  of  pregnancy,  labour,  and  childbed ;  and  should  bleed- 
ing be  employed  in  eclampsia?  4.  In  what  proportions  do  the 
insane  in  public  asylums  owe  their  insanity  to  puerperal  convulsions  ? 


Intelligence  in  the  Van ;  the  Beginning  of  the  Spginning^  and  the 
End  of  the  End.  By  Horace  Dobsll,  M.D.,  &c.,  &c. ;  Fellow 
of  the  Boyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society ;  Fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Meteorological  Society;  Consulting  Physician  to  the 
Boyal  Albert  Orphan  Asylum,  Bagshot;  Consulting  Physician, 
late  Senior  Physician,  to  the  Boyal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Chest,  London.  London :  Wertheimer,  Lea  &  Co.  1887.  Pp.  20. 

We  have  some  fear  that  among  the  "  all  rights  reserved  "  to  the 
author  of  this  pamphlet  many  readers  will  be  disposed  to  include 
the  right  of  understanding  its  drift.  A  primordial  force,  which  he 
calls  "  Potentia,"  preceded  all  mundane  things,  comprising  "  within 
itself  the  possibilities  of  erery  mode  of  lifeless  force  (including  all 
the  physical  forces),  and  every  mode  of  vital  force,  including  a 
mind-mode  and  a  soul-mode ;"  and  it  is  assumed  that  '^  the  scheme 
of  the  universe  was — through  the  medium  of  matter  to  dififerentiate 
all  the  possible  modes  of  Potentia,  and  step  by  step  to  individualise 
the  highest  modes  so  that — ^that  which  in  Hhe  beginning  of  the 
beginning '  was  diffused  through  space,  shall  in  '  the  end  of  the 
end '  people  the  realms  of  Eternity  with  individual  souls "  (p.  5). 
Dr.  Dobell  adopts  Romanes'  well-known  definitions  of  reflex  action, 
instinct,  and  intelligence,  but  maintains  that  the  order  of  develop- 
ment of  these  powers  should  be  reversed.  *'  Intelligence  must  have 
come  first.  Our  key-note,  then,  must  be,  'Intelligence  in  the 
Van ; ' "  and  he  describes  the  process  by  which  an  animal  endowed 
with  these  powers  might  have  been  evolved  from  Potentia ;  and 
how  ultimately  a  stage  might  be  reached  in  which  all  the  acts 
necessary  to  the  animal's  existence  had  become  Instincts  or  Keflex 
Actions,  ''  thus  releasing  mind  for  the  control  of  the  instincts  and 
of  such  new  acts  as  may  be  required  by  circumstances  which  do 
not  recur  in  sufficiently  often  repeated  identical  groups  to  become 
habitual  *'  (p.  13.)     He  then  considers  the  ''  impassable  bar  "  sepa- 
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rating  Man  from  every  other  living  being  wben  the  mind-mode 
of  vital  force  assumed  the  soul^node.  We  are  conscions  of  having 
given  a  very  bald  and  imperfect  view  of  Dr.  DobeD's  pamphlet ; 
but  we  have  said  enough  to  attract  to  it  the  notice  of  those 
interested  in  transcendental  biology,  and  more  capable  of  under- 
standing and  appreciating  it  than — ^we  candidly  confess  it — our 
matter-of-fact  selves. 


A  Handbook  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin^  with  especial  referende  to 
Diagnosis  and  Trmiment.  By  Robert  Livbino,  A.M.  &  M.D., 
Cantab, ;  F.R.C.P.,  Lend,  j  Physician  to  the  Department  for 
Diseases  of  the  Skin  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital ;  Lecturer  on 
Dermatology  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  School,  &c. 
Fifth  edition.  Revised  and  enlarged.  London:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.    1887.    8vo.    Pp.451. 

This  excellent  handbook  has  rapidly  run  through  four  edition?, 
and  no  one  who  knows  Dr.  Liveing's  clear  and  systematic  method 
of  imparting  information  will  wonder  that  the  work  should  have  so 
quickly  made  its  mark. 

The  fiflh  edition  includes  new  ai'ticles  on  Erythema  serpens, 
Spurious  Erysipelas,  Malignant  Pustule,  Mycosis  fungoid  es,  Colloid 
Disease  of  the  Skin,  Rhinoscleroma,  Xerodermia  maligna,  or 
•*  Atrophia  Cutis  (General  Atrophy  of  the  Cutis)"  of  Sir  Erasmus 
Wilson ;  Scrofuloderma,  Paget's  Disease,  or  the  **  Malignant  Papi!- 
liry  Dermatitis"  of  Dr.  Oeorse  Thin;  Ulcers,  Leuooplacia,  and 
Lymphangioma.  There  are  also  new  sections  on  *'  Nomenclature," 
^  Classification,"  and,  last  not  least,  '^  Medicinal  Eruptions." 

The  Practitioners  Handbook  of  Treatment^  or  the  Principles  of 
Therapeutics.  By  J.  Mii^erFothbrgill,  M.D. ;  Physician  to 
the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest ;  Late 
Assistant  Physician  to  the  West  London  Hospital ;  Hon.  M.D. 
Kush,  III. ;  Foreign  Associate  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
of  Philadelphia.  Third  Eklition,  enlarged.  London :  Macmillan 
&  Co.     1887.    Pp.  667. 

This  book  is  in  its  third  edition.  The  fact  says  much.  We  venture 
to  add  our  opinion  that  it  deserves  the  success  which  it  has 
achieved.  It  is  not  one  of  those  double-barrelled  pot-boilers — meant 
to  hit  "  right  and  left,"  the  profession  and  the  public — ^scribbled 
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hasiilj  in  sUpshod  English  and  strewn  ivith  unjustifiable  notes  of 
admiration,  which  sometimes,  unfortunately,  bear  Dr.  Fothergill's 
name.  It  is  an  excellent,  practical,  work  on  therapeutics,  well 
arranged  and  clearly  expressed,  useful  to  the  student  and  the  young 
practiticmer — ^perhaps  even  to  the  old.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  printer  is  to  blame  for  such  little  eccentricities  as  ^'  scybalcs  " 
and  ^  toreula  Hierophili  ;"  if  not,  he  has  done  his  part  well.  Two 
chapters  have  been  added  in  this  edition,  *^  The  Dietary  in  Acute 
Disease  and  Malasramilation,"  and  on  *'  The  Management  of  Con- 
ralescence/'  These  chapters  exhibit  in  siyle  some  s}rmptoms  of 
relapse  into  Dr.  Fothergill's  other  "manner,"  characterised  by 
colloquialisms,  parenthetic  sentences,  and  typographical  requests 
for  admiration ;  but  their  matter  is  good,  and  they  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  work. 


TroMoetions  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians^  Second 
Session.  Held  at  Washington,  D.O.,  June  2  and  3,  1887. 
Philadelphia :  Printed  for  the  Association.     1887. 

Thb  first  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  17th  and 
18th  of  June,  1886,  at  Washington,  D.C,  at  which  meeting  Dr. 
Francis  Delafield  was  president,  and  nineteen  original  contributions 
were  read,  and  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  show  that  the 
Association  really  consisted  of  men  possessing  both  the  capacity 
and  courage  to  deal  with  many  of  the  more  difficult  problems  of 
medical  study. 

After  such  a  successful  meeting  the  fact  that  the  associates 
came  in  increased  number  the  following  year  was  quite  natural, 
and  after  this  successful  meeting  the  American  Physicians'  Asso^ 
ciation  may  be  said  fairly  to  have  started  on  its  career.  The  past 
history  of  medical  societies  in  Dublin  is  that  there  is  both  a  time 
to  be  bom  and  a  time  to  die.  A  list  of  the  many  societies  con- 
nected with  medicine  that  passed  through  the  pangs  of  birth  and 
died,  some  in  a  mature  old  age  and  some  in  yet  their  infancy, 
would  fill  a  goodly  page  ;  and  our  y-oungest  bom  has  hardly  been 
honoured  by  the  prefix  '^  Royal"  until  it  finds  itself  in  a  sea  of 
trouble  and  in  considerable  risk  from  the  "Ethics"  dangers.  But 
to  our  text.  Our  American  brethren  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
this  their  second  volume  of  "Transactions,"  in  which  the  more 
prominent  questions  that  have  during  the  year  come  before  the 
professton  are  ably  dealt  with.     If  space^  permitted  we  would  wish 
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to  carefully  examine  scaae  of  the  theories  advanced  and  practices 
advocated,  bnt  we  cannot  do  more  than  draw  attention  to  a  few  of 
the  seventeen  papers  that  comprise  the  volume. 

Dr.  Segnin,  of  New  York,  contributes  an  article  on  *^  Localised 
Cerebral  Lesions,"  in  which  he  gives  histories  of  three  cases,  in  all 
of  which  the  lesion  was  diagnosticated  during  life,  and  thej  tell 
with  what  close  attention  cerebral  lesions  are  being  studied  in  the 
States. 

In  the  discussion  Drs.  Patman  (Boston),  MtUs  (Baltimore),  and 
Rayman  (Chicago)  contributed  very  valuable  comments.  Indeed 
the  discussion  was  marked  by  snch  a  close  adherence  to  the  question 
before  the  meeting  as  to  cause  us  to  regret  that  such  a  laudable 
custom  is  so  uncommon  in  our  midst. 

'^Methods  of  Research  in  Medical  Literature,*"  by  Dr.  J.  S. 
Billings,  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  those  who  seek  long- 
forgotten  lore  and  devote  some  time  to  the  study  of  the  ancients. 
Twenty  years  ago  in  Dublin  the  late  R.  W.  Smith  expressed  his 
regret  at  the  neglect  of  the  classics  of  the  art  of  medicine,  and 
feelingly  spoke  of  the  glibness  of  the  youth  of  the  day,  who,  having 
done  little  more  than  master  the  technicalities  of  tiie  science  for 
their  examination,  assumed  airs  of  superiority  over  even  those  who 
"  still  rule  us  from  their  urns."  In  Dr.  Billings,  R  W.  Smith 
would  have  no  fault  to  find;  he  not  only  has  sounded  all  the 
difficulties  that  surround  the  reader's  path,  but  has,  with  much 
trouble,  contended  successfully  with  them.  *^  Attempts  to  learn 
what  has  been  done,  or  said,  or  thought  by  our  predecessors  are 
due  to  widely  different  needs,  and  may  he  pursued  by  widely 
different  methods,"  viz. : — (1)  To  gather  and  compare  the  records 
of  all  reported  cases  of  particular  forms  of  abnormality,  disease,  or 
injury.  (2)  To  obtain  statistical  data  with  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances affecting  the  prevalence  of  a  certain  disease.  (3)  To 
obtain  information  as  to  details  of  methods  which  have  been  tried 
in  experimental  physiology,  pathology,  or  pharmacology.  (4)  To 
trace  the  origin  and  development  of  medical  organisation  in  a 
particular  city  or  country.  (5)  To  obtain  data  for  a  comparison 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  different  countries  affecting  medical 
education. 

We  have  so  often  experienced  the  truth  of  the  following  that 
we  are  tempted  to  quote  it,  for  we  believe  it  reflects  the  feelings  of 
many  of  our  most  valued  readers  : — 

"  In  literary  research  for  bibliographical  purposes,  or  to  ttaee  the 
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deyelopment  of  theories  or  instittitions,  the  work  mast  be  done 
mainly  bj  the  writer  himself ;  and  while  at  the  commencement  he 
may  be  greatly  helped  by  systematic  works  of  medical  bibliography, 
he  will  soon  find  himself  wandering  off  into  all  sorts  of  cnrions 
by-paths  and  oui-of-the-way  comers^  into  which  he  is  led  by 
obeying  the  golden  rale  for  this  kind  of  work — namely,  to  *  verify 
your  references/  In  the  first  book  which  he  consults  he  will  pro- 
bably find  two  or  three  references,  which  will  indicate  to  him  as 
many  different  books  or  articles  which  he  will  wish  to  consult 
When  he  gets  these,  each  of  them  will  probably  give  a  few  more 
references,  to  be  hanted  up  in  like  manner. 

**  Meantime,  it  will  not  be  an  unprecedented  or  very  remarkable 
occiirrence  if,  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  he  stumbles  over  several 
interesting  points  not  precisely  connected  with  his  original  quest, 
but  still  having  some  relation  to  it,  and  which  seems  a  pity  not  to 
look  np  while  he  is  about  it ;  so  he  makes  note  of  these,  and  of  the 
references  connected  with  them,  and  sends  for  a  fresh  lot  of  books. 
He  finds  also  that  some  of  his  quotations  are  erroneous,  that  *  some 
one  has  blundered  or  plagiarised,'  and  proceeds,  with  a  sense  of 
refreshment  and  satisfaction,  to  hunt  down  the  culprit.  And  so 
the  work  expands,  for,  as  Teufelsdroekh  remarks,  *  any  road  will 
lead  yon  to  the  end  of  the  world.* " 


Medical  and  Surgical  Repof*t  of  the  Tyrone  County  Infirmary  for 
1886.  Omagh:  Office  of  the  Tyrone  Constitution.  1887. 
Pp.8. 

The  active  and  skilful  surgeon  of  the  Tyrone  County  Infirmary, 
3fr.  Edward  Thompson,  M.B.,  F.E.C.S.I.,  informs  us  in  this 
Report  that,  during  1886,  475  patients  were  admitted  to  the  insti« 
tution»  1,086  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  county  were  prescribed 
for  gratuitously,  26  trusses  were  issued,  and  in  72  instances 
admission  was  refused.  In  all,  therefore,  1 ,698  patients  were  either 
relieved  or  sought  relief  at  the  hospital.  Of  the  patients  admitted 
more  than  half  came  from  a  distance  of  over  ten  miles,  which  shows 
how  largely  the  benefits  of  the  institution  are  availed  of  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county.  Ninety  operations  were  performed, 
including  2  amputations  of  the  thigh  and  2  of  the  arm,  3  amputa^ 
tions  of  the  breast,  4  partial  amputations  of  the  hand  and  2  of  the 
foot,  1  excision  of  the  wrist,  1  osteotomy  of  the  thigh,  1  tarsotomy 
of  the  foot)  2  strangulated  femoral  hemise,  13  cancer  lips,  2  club 
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feet,  1  enucleation  of  eyeball,  and  in  26  cases  tumours  of  various 
sizes  were  successfully  remored.  This  operation  list  presents  a 
clean  sheet  as  regards  mortality,  which  is  a  most  gratifying  result. 
Fourteen  fractures  and  4  dislocations  were  also  under  treatment. 
The  patients  admitted  were  classed  as  follows': — Medical,  166; 
surgical,  222 ;  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  and  throat,  53 ;  and  of  the 
skin,  33. 

The  income  of  the  Infirmary  was  £1,509  ISs.  lOd. ;  the  expendi- 
ture, £1,464  Is.  Id.  Last  year  there  was  a  credit  balance  of 
£205  19s.  8d.  The  Governors  were,  therefore,  enabled  to  com- 
mence a  new  year  with  a  considerable  sum  in  hands,  which  would, 
it  was  expected,  enable  many  useful  and  much-needed  improve- 
ments— such  as  the  construction  of  a  proper  laundry — ^to  be 
effected. 

The  daily  average  number  of  intern  patients  was  41*2,  and  their 
cost  £3  Is.  8d.  The  cost  of  each  occupied  bed  was  £35  148.  2d., 
or  about  £15  per  bed  lower  than  the  cheapest  Dublin  hospital. 
The  average  duration  of  each  patient  in  the  hospital  was  26|  days. 
Thirteen  deaths  took  place  during  the  year,  which  represents  a  very 
moderate  death-rate,  considering  the  exceptionally  severe  nature 
of  most  of  the  cases  under  treatment. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  who  was  appointed  House  Surgeon  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  resigned  his  post  in  September,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Richard  Thompson.  The  appointment  of  a  House  Surgeon 
has  been  a  decided  success,  and  has  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of 
the  Infirmary. 


Ophthalmic  Surgery.  By  Robert  Brudenell  Carter,  F.R.C.S., 
and  William  Adams  Frost,  F.R.C.S.  London :  Cassell  &  Co. 
1887.     8vo.    Pp.554. 

Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  have  been  hitherto  very  successful  in 
their  series  of  **  Clinical  Manuals  for  Practitioners  and  Students  of 
Medicine,"  and  the  present  volume  is  quite  worthy  of  their  high 
reputation.  The  general  get-up  of  the  book  is  good.  The  paper  is 
very  thin;  but  the  type  is  so  small,  though  clear,  that  a  very 
great  amount  of  matter  has  been  condensed  into  an  unusually  small 
space.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  (91  engravings  and  one 
chromograph),  well  chosen,  and  executed  in  a  manner  with  which 
little  fault  can  be  found. 

The  dual  authorship  of  this  work  is  a  guarantee  ^f  its  worth. 
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for,  88  mentioned  in  the  preface,  each  writer  has  attached  his 
initials  to  the  chapters  which  he  has  written,  with  the  view  of 
assuming  for  them  individual  responsibilit j ;  but  they  have  each 
of  them  read  over  the  whole  of  the  proofs,  and  must  be  taken*  to  be 
in  ffsaenl  agreement  with  regard  to  all  portions  of  the  volume. 

Mr.  Carter's  portion  includes  the  chapters  on  **  Anatomj  and 
Physiology,**  *•  Examination  of  the  Eye/'  "  The  Cornea  and  the 
Anterior  Zone  of  the  Sclera,"  Diseases  of  the  Iris,"  "  The 
Lenticular  System,"  **  Glaucoma,  Primary  and  Secondary," 
^  Optic  Disc,  Retina,  Choroid,  and  Posterior  Half  of  Sclera,"  and 
** Amblyopia  and  Amaurosis;"  whilst  Mr.  Frost  has  taken  the 
chapters  treating  of  "Affections  of  the  Eyelids,  Lachrymal 
Apparatus,  and  Conjunctivae,"  "Affections  of  the  Vitreous," 
••  Colour  Vision  and  its  Defects,"  **  Injuries,"  '*  Errors  of  Refrac- 
tion," ••  Affections  of  the  Ocular  Muscles,"  and  "  Affections  of  the 
Orbit." 

The  aim  of  the  authors  has  been  "  to  place  before  the  profession 
a  concise  account  of  the  present  state  of  Ophthalmic  Surgery,"  and 
therefore  there  is  little  that  can  be  regarded  as  new  or  interesting 
to  the  Specialist  in  the  book,  but  to  the  student  or  general  practi- 
tioner it  will  form  a  safe  and  intelligible  guide.  There  are,  however, 
many  minor  points  which  will  require  modification  or  explanation  in  a 
subsequent  edition.  At  page  401  he  says : — "  The  amount  of  accom- 
modation which  an  individual  is  capable  of  using  steadily  diminishes 
frcm  the  age  of  ten  yearaJ'  In  all  probability  it  begins  to  diminish 
long  before  that  age ;  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  younger  children 
to  submit  to  intelligent  testing  has  made  Donders,'  and  those  who 
followed  him,  commence  their  scale  from  that  age.  On  the  follow- 
ing page  (402)  he  defines  the  amplitude  of  accommodation  as 
follows : — *'  In  emmetropia  it  is  represented  by  a  lens  having  its 
length  at  the  near  point."  And  this  strange  statement  is  followed 
by  a  somewhat  perplexing  explanation.  Lower  down  on  the  same 
page  he  says: — "To  correct  the  presbyopia  in  an  emmetropic 
patient  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  convex  glasses,  which  will  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  amplitude  of  accommodation  that 
the  patient  possesses  and  4*5  D."  No  explanation  of  why  4*5  D, 
is  chosen  more  than  any  other  glass  is  given,  and  we  hardly  think 
that  the  average  student  or  practitioner  will  connect  it  with  the 
'*  eight  inches  "  mentioned  half  a  page  before. 

There  is  a  very  great  want  of  lucidity  in  this  whole  chapter,  and 
Mr.  Frost  would  do  well  to  consider  how  he  can,  in  the  next 
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edition,  make  it  more  palatable  and  digestible,  so  as  to  suit  the 
somewhat  weak  appetite  and  over-taxed  assimilating  powers  of  the 
now-a-day  student. 


TTu  Refraction  of  tlie  Eye,  A  Manual  for  Students.  By  Gustatus 
Hahtridoe,  F.R.G.S.  Third  edition,  with  92  illustrations. 
J.  &  A.  Churchill.     1888.     8va    Pp.  240. 

As  we  have  already  on  two  occasions^given  a  full  criticism  of  this 
book,  we  need  not  again  repeat  ourselves.  The  author  says  that 
in  this  edition  *'  the  whole  has  been  carefully  revised,  some  chapters 
partly  re-written,  and  a  few  more  woodcuts  added,  with  the  hope 
of  making  the  book  more  worthy  of  the  favour  with  which  it  has 
been  received  here  and  abroad.*'  Of  the  first  edition  we  had  to 
speak  in  anything  but  flattering  terms,  and  therefore  we  are  the 
more  pleased  to  be  able  to  note  a  vast  improvement  in  each 
succeeding  edition.  The  book  as  it  now  stands  ^ves  a  very 
excellent  account  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  professes  to  treat,  and 
we  can  recommend  it  to  those  requiring  such. 


STENOCABPIN. 

In  a  paper  recently  published  in  the  New  York  Medical  Eecord^  Dr. 
Claiborne  gives  an  account  of  the  new  local  amesthetic,  stenocarpin. 
The  alkaloid  was  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  an  acacia  which  is  believed 
to  be  the  A,  etenocarpus^  by  Mr.  Seward,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Good* 
man,  of  Louisiana,  who  had  accidentally  noticed  the  ansBsthetic  effect  of 
the  leaves.  Two  drops  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  dropped  into  the  eye  of 
a  cat  or  rabbit  produces  complete  insensibility  of  the  part ;  five  minutes 
after  Uie  application  the  conjunctiva  and  the  cornea  can  be  pricked, 
twisted,  or  scraped,  without  causing  the  least  pain.  After  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  in  addition  to  anesthesia,  mydriasis  sets  in,  which  reaches 
its  maximal  intensity  in  twenty  minutes,  and  eontinaes  for  about  thirty- 
six  minutes.  The  anaesthesia  begins  to  disappear  about  an  hour  after  the 
stenocarpin  has  been  applied  to  the  eye.  Local  anesthesia  of  any  part 
of  the  skin  may  be  produced  in  the  same  way.  Dr.  Claiborne  is  of 
opinion  that  stenocarpin  lessens  the  tension  of  the  eyeball — an  effect 
which  might  make  it  a  useful  remedy  in  cases  of  glaucoma. — Brit  Med. 
Jour,^  Oct.  1,  1887.  [With  such  an  introduction  it  cannot  be  other  than 
a  surprise  to  learn  that  stenocarpin  is  merely  a  fraudulent  mixture  of 
hydrocblorate  of  cocain  and  sulphate  of  atropin. — ^Thb  £oitob.j 
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%      The  Pbbsidekt  in  the  Chair. 

Bilateral  Anophthdmoe. 
Mh.  Neart  read  a  paper  on  a  case  oC  bilateral  anophthalmos,  and 
exhibited  a  child,  aged  six  weeks,  who  had  been  bom  suffering  from  this 
anomalj.     The  orbits  and  eyelids  were  wril  formed,  but  nothing  repre- 
senting an  eyeball  could  be  detected  in  either  orbit. 

C&ngemted  Microphthalmos, 
Db.  FrrzGSRALD  commanicated  a  case  of  congenital  microphthalmos, 
the  living  specimen  being  present^  and  showing  two  undeveloped  globes, 
with  cornea  and  iris,  but  little  or  no  anterior  chamber.  Illumination 
of  the  fundus  was  impossible.  The  father  of  the  child  thought  it  could 
see  when  light  was  brought  into  the  room,  but  after  having  several 
times  made  trial  with  both  lamp  and  ophthalmoscope,  he  (Dr.  Fitz- 
gerald) had  been  unable  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  child  saw  anything. 
The  mother  in  this  case  gave  a  history  of  a  fright.  He  could  not  say 
what  the  period  of  pregnancy  was. 

Db*  Stort  said  the  case  shown  by  Mr.  Neary  was  a  rare  one.    It 
was  eomparatively  easy  to  explaki  the  occurrence  of  microphthalmos  as 
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appearing  in  Dr.  Fitzgerald's  case,  for  once  the  eyeball  had  begun  to 
develop  and  a  real  eyeball  was  there,  any  interference  with  the  process 
of  development  might  easily  prevent  it  from  continuing  to  grow,  and 
leave  it  a  stunted  and  deformed  organ.  But  how  an  eyeball  that  had 
once  begun  to  develop  should  afterwards  disappear  entirely — ^which  he 
assumed  to  have  been  the  case  in  Mr.  Neary's  patient — was  extremely 
difficult  to  understand.  It  was  even  still  harder  to  conceive  how  the 
child  could  be  there  at  all  if  the  eyeball  had  not  begun  to  develop, 
because  the  formation  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle,  on  which  the  growth 
of  the  eye  depended,  was  such  an  early  foetal  event,  and  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  growth  of  the  brain  itself,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
understand  how  it  could  fail  to  appear  and  allow  the  child's  development 
and  the  growth  of  the  child's  brain  to  proceed  in  a  normal  manner.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  this  and  other  cases  of  anophthalmos  could  be  ex- 
plained only  on  the  supposition  that  the  eyeball  did  develop  both  primary 
and  secondary  optic  vesicle,  and  that  some  time  afterwards  some  inter- 
ference took  place  with  its  growth  which  prevented  the  further  formation 
of  the  eyeball,  and  that  the  vesicle  shrunk  up  and  the  nervous  tissue 
connecting  it  with  the  brain  degenerated  into  a  fibrous  cord,  which 
would  explain  the  post-mortem  appearance  of  an  absence  of  the  optic 
chiasma.  Atrophy  of  the  nerve  would  proceed  backwards  from  the  eye- 
ball to  the  brain.  It  was  possible  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  orbit, 
the  eyelid,  and  eyelashes,  &c.,  only  on  the  supposition  that  there  had 
been  at  some  time  or  other  an  eyeball  there  to  start  th«  growth  of  those 
things  ;  for  how  the  orbit  and  the  eyelids  would  form  themselyes  at  all, 
if  they  had  not  the  presence  of  the  eyeball  as  an  inducement  to  start  them 
in  the  development  was  extremely  difficult  to  conceive.  So  that  it  must 
be  assumed  that  there  was  originally  an  optic  vesicle,  and  that  it  subse- 
quently suffered  some  checks  in  its  growth  and  then  disappeared,  as 
they  could  find  no  trace  of  it ;  but  that  the  parts  about  the  eyeball  grew 
subsequently,  having  once  got  the  start  in  development  that  was  afforded 
to  them  by  the  presence  of  the  primary  eyeball. 

Db.  Mapothkr  said  that,  seventeen  years  ago,  he  brought  home  ^ye 
eyeless  fishes  from  the  Mammoth  Caves  of  Kentucky.  They  lived  for 
five  months  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  and  then  died ;  and  he  and  the 
late  Dr.  John  Barker  dissected  them.  In  not  one  was  the  slightest  trace 
found  of  any  organ  of  vision,  or  of  any  optic  nerve  leading  in  the  direction 
of  it,  but  there  was  a  highly-developed  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  dbtributed 
over  the  region  where  the  eye  ought  to  be.  The  fishes  were  each  about 
four  or  five  inches  long,  and  none  had  the  slightest  trace  of  anything 
like  an  eyelid  or  apparatus  of  vision.  .  Professor  Wiemann,  of  Harvard 
University,  Mass.,  stated  the  same  with  respect  to  the  fishes  from  the 
Kentucky  Caves  that  he  had  examined.  These  creatures  had  most 
extraordinary  powers  of  hearing,  and  never  could  be  caught  except  at 
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night  when  the  caTes  were  perfectlj  silent;  for  during  the  day,  from 
morning  till  night,  crowds  were  always  passing  through  the  caves.  He 
obtained  his  specimens  with  the  aid  of  some  negroes  between  four  and 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning..  They  died  in  the  Zoological  Grardens,  as  most 
of  the  gold  fishes  did,  from,  a  f  ungoos  disease  of  the  gills.  He  had  thought 
that  by  breeding  them  here  some  redevelopment  of  the  eye  might  be 
irrired  at,  bat  that  hope  was  frustrated,  and  he  had  never  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  sex  of  the  specimens.  The  complete  darkness  which  must 
have  reigned  in  the  Kentucky  Caves  for  thousands  of  years  must  have 
obliterated  the  eyes  of  these  fishes.  There  were  also  crustaceous  and 
other  animals  in  the  waters  of  the  caves,  which  were  likewise  perfectly 
blind.    The  fishes  were  perfectly  etiolated  also. 

PaoFBssoB  PuBSBB  Said  he  had  never  seen  a  case  of  anophthalmos  until 
that  evening.     In  order  to  account  for  the  development  ivt  the  child  in 
qoestion  of  the  orbits  and  other  annexes  of  the  eyes,  not  only  must  the 
primary  optic  vesicles  have  been  developed,  but  the  development  of  the 
eyes  mnst  have  gone  on  to  a  considerable  extent.     The  development  of 
the  primary  optic  vesicle  alone  would  not  have*  been  sufficient  ta  start  the 
growth*    He  had  been  in  the  habit  for  a  number  of  years  of  hatching 
eggs  artificially  and  of  studying  the  fowl  so  produced  in  the  different 
stages  of  their  development,  and  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet 
with  abnormalities  in  them.    In  several  specimens  there  was  complete 
atrophy  of  the  eye  on  one  side ;  and  in  one  embryo  there  was  atrophy  of 
both  eyes,  the  three  cerebral  vesicles  being  well  developed,  but  the  optic 
vesicles  being  represented  by  little  buds  growing  from  the  cerebral  vesicles. 
In  some  of  the  fowl  the  eyes  were  well  developed,  and  in  one  case  of 
oniUteral  atrophy  the  eyelids  were  beginning  to  develop.     He  thought 
the  absence  of  the  optic  chiasma  was  easily  explained.     The  optic  nerve 
was  not  developed  from  the  cerebral  vesicle  at  all,  but  from  the  brain 
oQtwards  towards  the  vesicle.     The  optic  nerve  fibres  were  an  outgrowth 
from  the  brain  towards  the  eye,  and  they  spread  out  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  retina.    The  right  eye  grew  out  from  the  right  side  of  the  brain, 
and  the  left  eye  from  the  left  side.     The  optic  chiasma  must  be  a  late 
development,  and  it  was  more  likely  that  it  grew  from  the  brain  to  the 
eye  than  from  the  eye  back  to  the  brain  ;  so  that  if  the  eye  were  destroyed 
at  an  early  period  of  embryonic  life  there  would  be  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  optic  nerves  and  chiasma  would  be  well  formed.     The  chief 
qoestioD  was  what  kind  of  process  it  was  which  destroyed  the  optic  vesicle. 
It  must  be  the  same  as  that  which  destroyed  the  cerebral  hemispheres  in 
cases  of  acephalus.    In  those  cases  the  cerebral  hemispheres  after  their 
formation  underwent  a  sort  of  hydrocephalic  change,  and  then  burst,  and 
the  fragments  formed  the  pulpy  mass  that  was  found  at  the  fioor  of  the 
skull.    In  like  manner  the  optic  vesicle,  which  was  a  delicate  structure, 
perhaps,  burst  after  it  had  reached  a  certain  stage,  and  then  became 
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atrophic.  It  was  earioiu  that  the  accident  should  haye  affected  hoth  ejes 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  a.  U.  Bknsok  obsenred  that  one  point  of  interest  in  Mr.  Neaiy'a  case 
was  the  small  sice  of  the  ejelids  at  present.  He  (Dr.  Benson)  was  shown 
the  case  by  Mr.  Neary  three  weeks  ago,  and  the  eyelids  were  then  very 
much  larger  than  they  were  now.  At  the  time  of  birth  the  child  ocrald 
open  the  eyelids ;  when  he  saw  it  first  that  was  done  with  difficnlty,  and 
a  discharge  was  commencing,  and  now  it  could  not  open  its  eydids. 

Profsssob  Bemmett  said  that  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
fishes  that  Dr.  Mapother  spoke  of  aad  the  present  case  was  the  mole. 
Certain  pathologists  asserted  tliatibe  optic  nenre  was  present  in  the  mole ; 
but  some  five  years  ago  he  spent  a  good  many  hours  in  dissecting  moles, 
and  in  those  that  he  examined  he  found  a  globe  and  pigmented  spots  but 
no  trace  of  lids,  and  no  optic  nerve  whatever,  but  only  a  branch  of  the 
fifth  nerve,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Kentucky  fishes.  He  had  examined 
some  insecta  from  the  Kentucky  caves  and  found  in  them  no  trace  what- 
ever of  either  globe  or  eye  or  cornea,  or  any  nenre  whatever  leading  in 
the  direction  of  a  visual  organ.  But  it  was  quite  clear  from  other  pub* 
lished  dissections  that  moles  possessed  the  optic  nerve  to  some  extent. 
In  that  creature  the  condition  was  one  of  developed  optic  vesicle,  retina, 
and  eye,  but  subsequent  atrophy  in  consequence  of  its  mode  of  life— «11 
those  features  being  of  course  intensified  by  heredity. 

The  Fbesidemt  observed  that  many  of  tke  animals  found  at  great 
depths  of  the  ocean  were  devoid  of  eyes.  There  were  crabs,  prawns,  and 
other  crustaceans,  which  were  in  other  respects  allied  to  the  stalk-eyed 
crustaceans,  but  were  absolutely  devoid  of  ty^  at  a  depth  of  l^OOO 
fathoms — the  only  animals  that  had  eyes  were  provided  with  apparatus 
for  generating  their  own  light  Some  of  the  fishes  carried  their  own 
lighthouses  in  the  shape  of  little  light-producing  spots  on  their  noses. 

Mr.  Nkabt  replied. 

Infantile  Paralym, 

Mr.  Tobin  read  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of  infantile  paralysis,  and 
exhibited  a  lower  limb  which  had  been  affected  by  the  disease. 

Dr.  Finny  remarked  that  the  degeneration  of  the  limb  might  hare 
been  due  to  an  injury  to  the  nerves  occasioned  by  the  fall. 

Mr.  Tobin,  in  reply,  said  the  nerves  had  undergone  the  same  atrophy 
as  the  rest  of  the  surrounding  parts.  But  it  seemed  to  him  that  if  the 
atrophy  of  the  nerves  had  resulted  from  the  injury,  they  would  not  have 
had  the  shortening  of  the  bones  that  existed  in  the  case.  The  fact  of 
the  bones  having  ceased  to  grow  pointed  rather  to  the  lesion  being 
central  and  situated  in  the  spine.  If  that  were  not  so,  the  case  perhaps 
was  not  one  of  infantile  parslysis  at  all. 
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The  Patholo^  of  DyaenUry. 

I.  Mk.  Cohoult  Norman  read  a  paper,  in  which  he  described  at  some 
length  the  morbid  appearances  in  nine  cases  of  dysentery.  In  two  of 
these  there  was  perforation  of  the  intestine,  and  in  one  multiple  abscesses 
of  the  liver.  Oat  of  a  population  of  about  eleven  hundred  in  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  under  his  charge,  Mr.  Norman  had  had  one  hundred  and  twenty 
esses  of  dysentery  in  about  fourteen  months,  with  twenty-two  deaths. 

n.  Dr.  Walter  6.  Smith  read  a  case  on  dysentery,  with  gangrene  of 
left  foot.  A  young  married  woman,  aged  nineteen  years,  was  admitted  into 
hospital,  September  2nd,  1887,  suffering  from  intractable  diarrhoea  of  a 
week's  standing.  Her  illness  had  commenced  suddenly,  subsequently  to 
eating  some  stale  fish.  When  admitted  she  was  in  a  state  of  extreme 
prostration ;  pulse  120,  temp.  99-5^.  Very  frequent  motions,  thin  and 
bloody.  No  treatment  proved  of  any  avail,  and  she  died  after  a  week's 
staj  in  hospital.  Two  or  three  days  after  admission  her  left  leg  was 
observed  to  be  yory  cold.  It  was  painful,  especially  in  the  popliteal 
space,  and  purple  patches  appeared  on  the  foot.  These  increased  and 
<leepened«  Dry  gangrene  attacked  the  toes,  and  spread  over  the  sole  of 
the  foot. 

Poti  mortem. — ^Liver  and  kidneys  normal.  No  trace  of  peritonitis, 
only  some  patches  of  perisplenitis.  Mesenteric  glands  enlarged.  Ileo« 
G»cal  Talve  healthy.  Mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine,  from 
ccenm  to  anus,  extensively  diseased,  deeply  injected,  and  with  ecchymotio 
patches.  Innumerable  ulcers  of  various  shapes  and  sisees.  Rectum 
presented  a  worm-eaten  appearance.  Many  shreds  of  adherent  false 
membrane.     No  vascular  seclusion  found  to  account  for  gangrene. 

IIL  Dr.  Purser  described  and  demonstrated  the  appearance  in  three 
esses  of  dysentery.  The  large  intestine  was  in  each  the  seat  of  an  intense 
diphtheritic  inflammation. 

IV.  Dr.  Jambs  Littlb  submitted  a  case  of  dysenteric  ulcers  in  the 
rectum  with  gangrenous  ulcers  of  the  stomach.  In  the  middle  of  last 
October  a  man,  forty-five  years  of  age,  sought  admission  into  the  Adelaide 
Hospital,  suffering  from  severe  abdominal  pain.  It  was  ascertained  from 
independent  sources  that  he  had  been  of  very  intemperate  habits.  He 
said  he  bad  had  a  cough  for  many  months,  and  a  physical  examination 
showed  that  he  was  suffering  from  phthisis,  but  not  in  an  advanced 
stage.  In  the  summer  an  abscess  had  formed  near  the  rectum,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  for  four  or  five  Weeks  in  the  Richmond  Hospital, 
and  he  left  it  with  a  fistulous  orifice  discharging  near  the  rectum.  He 
remained  at  home  for  several  weeks  in  broken  down  health,  and  suffering 
from  irritation  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum.  Seven  days  before  he 
came  into  the  hospital  he  was,  while  sitting  at  the  fire,  seised  with  severe 
pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  apparently  iji  the  direction  of  the 
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hepatic  flexare  of  the  colon.  He  remained  at  home  snffering  from  the 
pain,  and  from  that  time  nntil  his  admission  to  hospital  his  bowels  acted 
onlj  once.  At  the  time  of  admission  he  complained  of  pain  in  the 
epigastrium,  which  was  swollen  and  so  exquisitely  tender  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  be  examined.  After  some  days  the  severe  pain  subsided, 
but  his  bowels,  which  during  the  first  few  days  that  he  was  in  hospital 
had  remained  confined,  became,  without  anything  haviug  been  done  to 
cause  such  a  change,  Tery  loose,  and  the  looseness  continued  from  that 
time  until  his  death.  On  account  of  the  great  discbarge  of  purulent 
matter  there  was  great  difficulty  in  examining  his  stools.  He  was  very 
unwilling  to  be  moved  or  disturbed,  and  he  (Dr.  Little)  did  not  see  any 
stools  that  had  a  dysenteric  character.  He  died  a  fortnight  after  his 
admission.  A  pod  mortem  was  made  by  Dr.  Bewley,  who  found  small 
cavities  in  the  lungs.  The  liver  was  very  large,  and  had  the  appearance 
seen  in  persons  who  died  of  acute  fever.  The  under-surface  of  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver  was  adherent  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  and  it 
suddenly  gave  way  and  a  quantity  of  purulent  matter  escaped.  A  large 
sloughy-looking  ulcer  was  found  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  the 
roof  of  which  was  formed  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver.  There  was  also  a  small  ulcer  in  the  stomach.  The  sloughy-looking 
mass  connected  with  the  large  ulcer  was  like  what  would  be  left  by 
a  large  anthrax,  and  it  communicated  with  the  stomach  by  an  orifice  which 
could  be  seen  in  the  specimen.  The  stomachic  ulcer  was  not  a  chronic 
one,  for  there  was  no  thickening  of  the  edges,  and  the  surface  of  the 
ulcer  was  covered  with  gangrenous-looking  material  The  ctecum  was 
found  to  be  rather  extensively  ulcerated.  It  contained  several  ulcers,  but 
they  were  rather  superficial.  In  the  transverse  and  descending  colons 
and  at  the  sigmoid  flexure  ulcers  were  also  numerous.  The  maximal 
amount  of  change  was  in  the  rectum  and  in  the  caecum.  The  question 
was— Had  the  man  suffered  from  dysentery,  and  were  the  ulcers,  and 
other  conditions  of  the  stomach,  the  result  of  superficial  abscesses  of 
the  liver  opening  into  the  stomach?  It  was  evident  that  something 
must  have  suddenly  happened  at  the  time  he  was  seized  with  the  pain, 
and  no  doubt  at  that  time  the  mischief  in  the  liver  and  stomach  first 
began. 

The  President  remarked  that  the  papers  of  that  evening  ranked 
amongst  the  most  important  that  had  been  communicated  to  the  Section. 
Recently,  while  going  round  the  Pathological  Museums  of  Dublin  and 
London,  he  had  been  struck  by  the  number  of  the  specimens  of  dysenteric 
ulceration  of  the  large  intestine.  The  specimens  of  that  kind  outnumbered 
all  the  specimens  of  other  lesions  of  that  portion  of  the  intestine« 
That  might  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  appearances  were  m 
prominent  and  well  marked  that  the  specimens  were  preservedi  while 
others  were  passed  by. 
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Professor  BEmmr  remarked  that  Mr.  Norman  had  not  given  them 
Mj  information  as  to  the  caase  of  the  pathological  appearances  described 
in  his  eases. 

On  the  motion  of  Du.  Funrr,  seconded  by  Pbofbssob  Bshnbtt,  the 
diseossion  was  adjourned. 


SECTION   OF   MEDICINE. 

President^-JAMES  Littlb,  M.D.;  President  of  the  King  and  Queen's 

College  of  Physicians. 

Sectional  Secretary — ^A.  N.  Montoomkrt,  M.E.Q.C.P. 

Friday,  Janmury  gTtk,  1888. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Nervous  Disecue* — Congenial  Spastic  Paraplegia  ;  Ataxic  Paraplegia, 

Ds.  C.  J.  Nixon  read  a  paper  on  the  abore  subject.  [It  will  be  found 
»tpegel93.] 

The  Pbbsidbnt  observed  that  it  was  evident  Dr.  Nixon  did  not  share 
the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  physician,  that  '^  all  diseases  of  the  nervous 
^TBtem  are  eiUier  syphilitic,  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are  not,  you  will  do 
tbem  no  good.  If  they  are  syphilitic,  treat  them  with  iodide  of  potas* 
Bium." 

The  Rev.  Db.  Hauohton  said  the  distinction  drawn  by  Dr.  Nixon 
between  the  sensory  and  muscular  nerves  was  of  great  importance,  and 
reminded  him  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  metaphysician  and  not  a  physician 
who  had  brought  to  light  the  existence  of  a  sixth — ^a  muscular  sense. 
There  was  one  thing  they  had  certainly  determined,  although  the  differ* 
«Qee  was  exceedingly  small — ^namely,  that  the  rate  of  transmission  of  a 
Knsation  and  the  rate  of  transmission  of  an  order  from  the  brain  to  use 
mmcnlar  action  differed  slightly,  and  everything  seemed  to  show  that  the 
mode  of  communication  with  the  extemid  world  which  took  place  from 
the  sensorial  nerves  and  from  the  nerves  that  transmit  or  give  orders  for 
anucolar  action  differed* 

Ihi.  Bbwlet  related  the  symptoms  presented  by  a  man  suffering 
from  ataxic  paraplegia,  under  his  care,  in  the  Adelaide  Hospital.  This 
RUko,  aged  thirty-eight  years,  with  no  history  of  syphilis  or  alcoholism, 
had  been  in  perfect  health  until  April  last,  when  he  began  to  suffer  from 
pun  in  the  lower  lumbar  region  of  his  spine  on  going  to  bed.  The  pain 
continued,  gradually  growing  worse,  till  the  beginning  of  July,  when  he 
noticed  that  the  boards  he  walked  on  felt  soft,  as  if  carpeted.  His  walk 
It  the  same  time  became  unsteady.     On  admission  to  hospital,  on  July 
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12tli,  the  movement  of  both  legs  was  rerj  ataxic ;  the  miuciilar  sense 
was  much  diminished ;  the  deep  reflexes  were  increased,  the  knee-jerks 
being  violent,  and  clonus  being  marked  in  the  right  ankle,  and  slightly 
present  on  the  left;  there  was  slight  diminution  of  sensation  in  both 
legs.  At  this  time  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  the  legs.  The  eyes  were  perfectly  normal ;  every  other  part  of  his 
bodj  was  healthy.  The  incoordination  of  the  leg-muscles  increased  till 
the  end  of  July,  when  it  was  extreme ;  then  rigidity  and  jerking  came 
on,  and  the  deep  reflexes  became  excessive,  ankle  clonus,  rectus  clonus, 
and  a  clonus  in  the  peronei  muscles,  obtained  by  inverting  the  foot,  being 
very  marked;  and  as  the  legs  became  more  stiff  and  powerless,  ataxy 
became  less  obtrusive.  Since  the  middle  of  September  the  patient  had 
been  unable  to  leave  his  bed.  He  suffered  throughout  his  illness  from 
tightening  pains  in  his  legs,  and  also  from  severe  pains  in  the  bones, 
which  lasted  usually  for  some  hours.  He  had  had  occasionally  retention 
of  urine.  At  present  the  legs  were  quite  rigid  and  flexed  at  all  the 
joints.  There  was  very  considerable  anesthesia,  but  no  tendency  to  bed- 
sores. He  suffered  frequently  from  a  girdle  pain  at  the  level  of  the 
umbilicus.  The  case  was  remarkable  for  the  great  rapidity  with  which 
the  symptoms  had  come  on.  Within  a  fortnight  after  the  first  trouble 
had  been  noticed  in  the  legs,  ataxy  was  extreme,  and,  within  two  months, 
the  man  was  unable  to  move  his  legs,  owing  to  their  rigidity.  The 
affection  of  the  sensory  nerves  was  indicated  by  the  ansesthesia  and  pain 
attributable  to  slight  sclerosis  of  ihe  postero-extemal  column  in  the 
lumbar  region,  which  was  sufficient  to  cause  irritation  of  the  sensory 
nerve  roots,  but  not  sufficient  to  cause  paralysis.  Locomotor  ataxy  and 
spastic  paraplegia  were  two  extremes  between  which  might  be  met  with 
almost  any  combination  of  symptoms. 

Dr.  Walter  Smffh  mentioned  a  case  in  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital, 
as  illustrating  one  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  of  spinal  diseases— 
namely,  the  different  modes  of  transmission  of  different  sensory  impulses. 
A  few  days  before  Christmas  last  a  young  man  complained  oi  a  halt  in 
the  right  leg,  and,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  a  similar  halt  in  the  left, 
with  retention  of  urine,  which  was  followed  by  incontinence.  He  was 
admitted  into  hospital  perfectly  paraplegic  In  a  week  or  two  huge 
bed-sores  formed  over  the  sacrum.  For  several  days  after  admission 
the  principal  phenomenon  was  the  almost  complete  loss  of  the  perception 
of  painful  impressions  up  to  the  level  of  the  pelvis.  Pricking  him  with 
a  pin,  or  twisting  the  skin,  he  did  not  perceive ;  yet  in  all  parts  of  the 
limbs,  down  to  the  very  toes,  he  could  feel,  and  localise  accurately,  the 
touch  of  a  feather ;  while  he  was  throughly  insensible  to  the  most  pain* 
fnl  impressions,  and  unable  to  discriminate  between  heat  and  cold*  The 
symptoms  pointed  to  acute  destructive  inflammation  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  spinal  cord.     The  symptoms,  and  combinations  of  symptomS|  of  tj^io^ 
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duwaaes  Taried  so  immenselj,  that  phjsiologists  were  not  at  present  in  a 
position  to  classify  aecuratelj  even  the  groups  of  symptoms,  much  less  to 
refer  tl^m  to  disdnet  pathological  changes,  heyond  the  degeneration  of 
the  cord,  the  exact  nature  of  which  was  not  determined. 

Dr.  Nixon,  in  reply,  said  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  all  cases  of 
ataxic  paraplegia  would  be  precisely  similar.  On  the  contrary,  they  must 
nuy,  inasmuch  as  the  pathological  changes  in  any  two  cases  would  vary, 
and  accordingly  as  the  disease  became  more  pronounced  in  the  lateral 
tracts  in  one  case  or  in  the  posterior.  Dr.  Smith's  case  was  of  very  great 
value  as  illnstrating  what  had  been  noted  by  the  experiments  of  physio- 
logists—namelj,  that  the  ordinary  tactile  sensations  were  conducted  by 
eatirely  diEferent  paths  from  those  of  common  sensibility  to  pain  and 
temperature.  In  any  case  of  paralysis  the  first  point  to  determine  was 
idiether  it  waa  of  a  oerebnd  or  spinal  nature;  if  spinal,  then  the 
different  forms  of  paralysis  existing  and  the  conduction  of  certain  im- 
pulses, whether  motor  or  sensory. 

Heredity  m  Hcemorrhagic  Furjmra* 

Db.  J.  F.  Kh OTT  read  a  x>aper  on  '^  Heredity  in  Hsemorrhagic  Pur- 
ponu* 

Mb.  Fot  said  the  treatment  recommended  in  long-continued  cases  by 
some  of  the  German  writers  consisted  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  sul- 
phate of  sodium  until  free  purging  was  produced. 

Dk.  J.  F.  Pollock  said  he  had  a  case  under  treatment  which  he 
could  not  call  hereditary,  as  none  of  the  patient's  family  had  the  com- 
plaint before  her.  A  lady,  aged  sixty-seven  or  sixty-eight,  suffered  from 
epistaxis,  hemorrhage  of  the  gums,  and  purpura  all  over  her  forehead, 
cheeks,  and  legs.  Hie  blood  coagulated.  He  administered  iron  in  large 
qoan^es  without  accomplishing  the  good  he  expected.  He  also  tried 
large  doses  of  ergot,  sulphuric  acid  and  digitalis,  which  had  some  effect, 
but  not  what  he  desired.  Then  he  put  her  under  arsenic,  giving  her  the 
itqnor  arsenici  hydroddoricns  of  the  Pharmacopoeia ;  and  that  certainly  did 
90ine  service.  But  what  he  found  most  valuable  of  all  the  remedies  was 
hazelin,  to  which  the  bleeding  yielded  for  the  time.  The  haemorrhage, 
however,  had  returned  again,  though  when  he  injected  the  nostrils  or 
washed  the  gums,  the  hazelin  checked  it. 

Db.  C.  F.  Moors  had  tried  with  good  effect  -^  to  1  gr.  doses  of 
ipecaeaanha  and  opium,  with  2,  S,  or  4  gr&  of  Dover^s  powder,  or 
turpentine  and  laudanum.  By  bringing  about  the  action  of  the  liver  the 
hemorrhage  will  be  relieved. 

Db.  Knott  replied. 

The  Secticm  adjourned. 
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SECTION    OF   STATE    MEDICINE. 

President — Charles  Frederick  Moors,  M.D. 

Sectional  Secretary — ^E.  MacDowel  Cosorave,  M.D. 

Frida/ff^  FOrucfry  S,  1888, 

The  PRESiDEirr  in  the  Chair.. 

Tke  Preeidenfa  Address. 

The  President  delirered  an  Address  on  the  importance  of,  and  advances 
in,  Preventive  or  State  Medicine*     [It  will  be  found  at  page  203.] 

The  Medico-Forensic  Aspects  of  the  Coachford  Poisonxng^  Case. 

Dr.  C.  Yelterton  Pearson  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  [It  will 
be  found  at  page  212.] 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton  said  Dr.  Pearson  had  taken  the  straightforward, 
manlj,  and  wise  course  in  appealing  from  the  newspapers  and  the  lawyers 
to  a  Court  of  his  brother  medical  men,  who  were  the  competent  judges  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  a  most  difficult,  responsible,  and 
painful  duty  in  bringing  to  a  well-deserved  end  oi  a  bad  life  a  man  who 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  medical  profession.  It  was  a  difficult  thing  to  avoid 
mistakes  in  a  complex  case,  and  Dr.  Pearson  had  made  one  which  would 
teach  him  not  to  trust  to  memory  before  lawyers^  though  nothing  but  the 
art  of  lawyers  could  distort  his  evidence  into  the  statement  that  2}  or  S 
grs.  were  found  in  the  liver.  But  suppose  he  had  stated  he  found  3  grs. 
in  the  liver  itself,  that  was  a  perfect  possibility.  It  was  not  generally 
known  that  had  Palmer,  who  was  hanged  for  poisoning  his  horse-dealing 
friend  with  the  (in  his  time)  new  poison,  strychnin,  been  acquitted,  he 
would  have  been  placed  in  the  dock  again  on.  a  charge  of  poisoning  his 
mother  with  antimony.  Both  arsenic  and  antimony  made  for  the  liver, 
and  he  had  himself  weighed  in  London  a  package  of  antimony  which 
was  taken  from  the  liver  of  Palmer*s  mother,  and  it  scaled  between 
6  and  7  grs.  If  the  arsenic  was  slowly  administered  such  a  quantity  as 
3  grs.  of  arsenic  in  the  liver  was  exceedingly  possible.  He  had,  however, 
more  experience  of  strychnin  poisoning  than  of  metallic  poisoning.  In 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Apjohn  and  Dr.  Emerson  Reynolds,  he  had  the  task 
of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  celebrated  greyhound.  Master  Magrath, 
had  died  of  strychnin,  and  he  established  the  fact  that  he  had  not 
died  of  strychnin.  In  other  cases  he  establislusd  the  fact  to  which  Dr. 
Pearson  had  called  attention — namely,  that  strychnin  was  an  indestruc- 
tible poison  for  many  weeks — in  fact,  remained  absolutely  perfect,  un- 
disturbed and  intact  in  the  bodies  of  animals  that  had  lain  ten  weeks  in 
their  graves.     The  strychnin  part  of  the  poisoning  in  Mrs.  Cross's  case 
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was,  bowever,  a  difficulty  in  his  mind.  There  was  no  solution  for  the 
screams.  But  suppose,  when  he  found  his  wife  would  not  die,  he  adopted 
a  {vactica  known  in  his  (Dr.  Hanghton's)  native  County  of  Carlow,  of 
putting  a  pillow  on  the  objectionable  person's  face  and  sitting  on  it  for 
ten  minutes,  she  would  give  a  scream  first ;  and  it  was  quite  possible 
that  in  Mrs.  Cross's  case  a  pillow  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death  and 
not  the  strychnin.  In  any  case,  he  was  certain  the  whole  world  was  con- 
rinced  that  a  righteous  judgment  was  come  to,  and  tiiat  if  Philip  Eustace 
Cross  had  not  been  hanged,  a  gross  outrage  would  have  been  committed 
upon  public  morals  in  Ireland. 

Sib  Charlks  Camkron  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  criticise  Dr. 
Pearaon's  paper  from  want  of  time  preventing  him  reading  the  details  of 
the  mode  of  investigation  ;  but  from  the  conclusions  drawn  from  his  ex- 
periments he  thought  Dr.  Pearson  had  conducted  the  investigation  in  an 
admirable  manner,  and  that  the  results  were  such  as  any  competent  chemist 
would  have  arrived  at  under  the  same  conditions.  He  did  not  share  in  the 
hostile  opinions  expressed,  and  these  opinions  were  very  few  and  not  worth 
taking  into  account  in  face  of  the  judgment  of  the  profession  at  large,  that 
Dr.  Pearson  was  competent  to  undertake  the  investigation,  and  had  done 
his  woik  thoroughly  well.  He  agreed  with  Dr.  Haughton  as  to  the  length 
of  time  strychnin  might  remain  in  the  stomach  and  viscera  and  body, 
generaUy  of  an  animal.  In  the  case  of  a  Mr.  King,  who  was  poisoned  at 
limerick,  it  was  necessary  that  the  viscera  of  a  dog  should  be  examined, 
and  he  produced  nearly  ^  gr.  weight  of  strychnin  from  the  body  fourteen 
dajB  after  death.  A  dog  had  been  given  some  bread  and  butter,  and  the 
animal  died  shortly  afterwards ;  four  months  later  an  Inspector  of  Con- 
ttabolary  brought  him  the  dog,  and  having  operated  on  the  whole  animal  he 
extracted  more  than  ^  gr.  With  regard  to  the  Palmer  poisoning  case,  there 
was  no  strychnin  detected,  and  Professor  Taylor  was  subjected  to  very 
strong  animadversions  on  that  account.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  state- 
ment in  Meymott  Tidy's  *^  Medical  Jurisprudence,"  that  when  arsenic  was 
taken  in  small  quantities  extending  over  a  lengthened  period  there  were 
greater  lesions. 

Db.  Pearson  observed  that  the  statement  was  that  when  taken  for  a 
long  time  the  intestines  were  more  apt  to  be  affected. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron  said  he  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  very  small 
qoanti^  of  arsenic  was  taken  by  cows,  and  four  or  five  died  from  arsenical 
poiscming.  They  had  been  given  each  about  1^  lbs.  of  Glauber  salts,  con- 
taining -47  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  A  very  small  dose  caused  death  ; 
but  no  lesions  were  detected  in  the  stomach.  Being  interested  in  the  fact 
that  the  one-hundredth  part  of  a  grain  could  be  weighed,  he  asked  whether 
any  erystalline  bodies  from  muscular  tissue  might  possibly  be  included  in 
that  very  minute  quantity.  He  had  often  found  crystals  of  sulphur  assuming 
the  fonn  of  crystals  of  arsenic  so  as  to  deceive  him.    Sulphur  gradually  pre- 
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cipitated  in  the  crystalline  form,  and  he  bad  been  deceived  in  the  appear- 
ance of  crystals,  thinking  they  were  arsenic,  nntil  be  found  they  were 
nothing  more  than  crystals  of  sulphur. 

Mb.  Dotlb  said  be  was  one  of  the  minority  who  as  yet  did  not  see 
evidence  brought  forward  on  which  to  ccmdemn  Mr.  Cross.  He  did  not 
pretend  to  be  a  chemist,  but  he  felt  bound  to  deal  with  facts  as  he  found 
them;  and  from  all  Dr.  Pearson  had  stated,  he  would  hare  been  very 
anxious  to  obtain  the  result  of  another  analysis  and  paat'tnofiem  examina- 
tion conducted  by  another  gentleman.  Chemical  analysis  was  not  such 
an  easy  process  at  all,  and,  from  what  he  knew,  it  was  becoming  more 
oomfdex  than  ever.  A  witness  was  sworn  to  tell  the  truth  and  the  whole 
truth,  and  therefore  he  should  give  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  case ; 
and  yet  Dr.  Pearson  now  stated  he  found  in  the  body  ptomalns,  of  the 
discovery  of  which  he  did  not  tell  the  jury  at  alL  They  all  knew  that 
ptomalns  constituted  a  most  deadly  poison — the  most  deadly  poison  they 
knew  of,  which  was  formed  in  their  own  bodies.  Suppositions  should  he 
put  out  of  the  question  in  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  There  was  the  supposi- 
tion about  using  arsenic  as  a  cosmetic  Dr.  Pearson  supposed  that  if  used 
as  a  cosmetic  it  must  have  been  in  the  liquid  and  not  in  the  solid  form.  Bat 
they  knew  that  even  if  used  in  the  liquid  form  and  applied  externally  to 
the  body,  it  was  a  curious  fact  that  it  always  made  to  the  stomach  and 
would  be  found  there.  As  to  the  absurdity  of  Mr.  Cross  not  recognising 
typhoid  fever,  there  were  hundreds  of  medical  men  who  would  not  rect^* 
nise  a  case  of  typhoid  fever.  He  had  himself  seen  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  which  might  be  easily  accounted  for  as  occurring  from  poisoning. 
Mr.  Cross  was  blamed  because  he  said  his  wife  had  typhoid ;  but  it  did 
not  turn  out  that  the  case  was  not  tyj^oid,  and  that  was  a  piece  of 
evidence  which  should  have  been  put  out  of  the  question.  The  esM 
might  have  been  one  of  typhoid  from  all  they  knew  of  the  symptomd. 
There  might  have  been  typhoid  and  the  poisoning  too.  The  two  condi- 
tions were  not  incompatible.  He  made  these  observations,  believing  that 
if  they  wanted  to  advance  medical  science  it  was  best  to  teU  a  man  his 
faults,  and  not  agree  with  them. 

Db.  Tichborne  said  the  molecule  of  strychnin  was  a  very  staple 
one,  and  therefore  there  was  no  difficulty  in  detecting  strychnin.  The 
only  difficulty  was  in  getting  chloroform  sufficiently  pure  to  stand  the 
reaction  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  As  regards  the  arsenic,  while  he  did  not 
like  to  dogmatise,  he  doubted  about  the  liver  being  able  to  absorb  3  grs. 
At  the  same  time  Dr.  Pearson  stated  there  were  1*20  grs.  He  wished  to 
know  did  that  mean  As  or  AsiO,. 

Dr.  Pbarsok — It  is  the  oxide. 

Db.  Quinuln  thought  the  case  was  a  plain  one.  The  startmg-point 
was  that  there  was  a  poisonous  dose  of  arsenious  acid  in  her  stomach, 
and  the  question  aiose  how  did  it  get  there?    The  facts  indicated  that  it 
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got  tbere  onlj  by  poisonoas  administratioiL  The  idea  that  Mrs.  Cross 
took  arsenic  for  her  complexion,  as  was  the  custom  of  women  in  the 
easteni  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  was  not  to  be  entertained;  for 
Mis.  Cross  was  a  woman  of  mature  age.  The  next  hypothesis  was  that 
it  was  administered  medicinally.  From  his  own  experience,  arsenic 
was  always  given  in  the  fluid  form  in  minute  doses,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  in  that  way  to  produce  the  crystals  in  the  stomach  and 
doodesDum.  McMreover,  the  condition  of  the  arsenic  in  the  undissolved 
state  showed  that  the  quantity  found  must  hare  been  administered  in  the 
last  few  hours.  As  regards  Dr.  Haughton's  view,  he  did  not  believe  the 
^^Caiiow  method**  had  been  used,  or  Mrs.  Cross  would  have  exhibited 
symptoms  of  suffocation. 

Sia  Chakucs  Caksron  asked  whether  the  ptomaXn  was  not  an  oily 
ptomain,  and  quite  unlike  a  crystalline  body  such  as  strychnin. 

Ms.  BaoOMFiKLD  did  not  see  any  force  in  the  argument  as  to  how  the 
arsenic  was  administered.  Mr.  Cross  would  not  be  moro  likely  to  give  it 
in  the  ciystalline  form  than  any  other  medical  man  to  prescribe  it,  or 
CQDTersely,  he  would  be  just  as  likely  as  any  other  medical  man  to 
sdminister  it  in  the  fluid  form. 

Ds.  QuiMULN  suggested  that  it  could  be  easily  administered  in  sago  or 
other  food. 

Mb.  Ksnnbdt  inquired  whether  there  was  anything  in  the  evidence 
pointing  to  the  way  in  which  the  strychnin  was  administered — ^for 
instance,  any  found  in  unfinished  food. 

Dr.  Pkabsok— There  was  no  evidence  on  that  point. 

Mb.  M'Cuuaoh,  without  questioning  the  justice  of  Mr.  Crosses  sen- 
tence, said  he  knew  of  ladies  taking  arsenious  acid  diluted,  again  and 
•gain;  it  was  quite  common. 

Db.  Pkabson,  in  reply,  said  most  of  the  criticisms  would  not  have 
been  called  for  had  he  read  his  paper  in  extenao  ;  but  had  he  done  so  there 
would  not  have  been  time  for  discussion,  and  he  was  more  anxious  to 
hear  the  opinions  of  others  than  to  express  his  own.  That  Mrs.  Cross's 
screams  were  due  to  smothering,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  £[aughton,  he  did 
not  believe.  Mr.  Cross  was  a  man  over  six  feet  high  and  extremely 
poweiful,  and  if  he  were  to  employ  force  he  would  not  be  likely  to  do  so 
in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  a  weak  woman  to  continue  screaming  four  or 
five  minutes.  Therefore,  in  assuming  smothering,  the  screaming  was 
oat  of  the  question.  But  there  were  two  possible  explanations.  The 
screaming  might  be  due  either  to  the  painful  convulsions  produced  by 
strychnin  if  administered  at  the  time  in  a  poisonous  dose,  or  the  arsenic 
might  have  caused  convulsions  at  the  close.  He  did  not  swear  she  died 
of  stiychnin  poison.  The  quantity  he  found  was  a  medicinal  one.  But 
assoming  the  strychnin  was  not  given  with  the  intention  of  shortening 
life,  it  must  be  accounted  for  in  another  way.     He  accounted  for  it  as 
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having  been  given  accidentally.  Mr.  Cross  did  not  keep  his  medicines  in 
a  very  careful  manner,  and  the  strychnin  might  have  been  left  knocking 
about  the  surgery.  In  like  manner,  if  the  evidence  went  to  show  that 
the  lady  died  from  a  single  dose  of  arsenic,  Mr.  Cross  could  never  have 
been  convicted ;  because  it  might  be  shown  she  took  it  by  accident.  But 
the  symptoms  described  by  Miss  Jefferson,  commencing  on  the  10th 
May,  precluded  the  idea  of  arsenic  having  been  administered  in  medicinal 
doses  or  been  taken  by  accident.  Mr.  Doyle  had  observed  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  have  mentioned  to  the  jury  that  there  was  a  ptoma3n.  But  a 
ptomain  could  not  possibly  be  confounded  with  strychnin,  and  was  to  be 
regarded  as  a  product  of  putrefaction,  as  he  believed  it  was,  and  therefore 
a  normal  product  of  the  body ;  so  that  he  might  as  well  be  expected  to 
tell  the  jury  he  found  fat  and  all  the  other  components  of  the  human 
body.  He  had  satisfied  himself  that  he  also  found  strychnin,  with 
which  no  ptomain  could  be  confounded,  having  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  tested  for  strychnin,  as  described  in  his  paper.  Mr.  Doyle  had 
also  suggested  that  arsenic  applied  externally  produced  the  physiological 
effects  on  the  stomach  ;  but  did  he  suggest  that  external  ai^lication 
would  cause  white  arsenic  to  be  present  in  the  solid  form  in  the  intes* 
tines  ?  He  was  sorry  that  time  did  not  permit  to  read  the  detailed  account 
of  the  mode  of  chemical  examination  pursued. 
The  Section  adjourned. 


EXTERNAL  ITBETHROTOMT   WITH   RBTROOKADE   CATHETERISATION. 

Arch.  Dixon,  M.D.  (Louisville,  £y.),  in  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  urethra 
caused  by  a  man  falling  astride  the  back  of  a  chair,  performed  the  opera* 
tion  of  retrograde  catheterisation  by  snpra-pubic  incision,  then  passing  a 
catheter  through  the  urethro-vesical  orifice  to  the  posterior  end  of  the 
laceration.  The  rectum  was  ballooned  and  the  supra-pubic  punctare 
enlarged.  After  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  find  the  orifice  with  a 
catheter,  a  sound  was  substituted,  which  was  without  difficulty  passed 
and  made  to  protrude  in  the  perineal  wound.  The  incision  was  then 
lengthened,  and,  guided  by  the  sound,  a  No.  12  N^laton  catheter  was 
introduced  into  the  bladder  and  left  there. — Anurican  Practitioner  emd 
NewSy  June  25, 1887. 

PROTRACTED  GESTATION. 

Dr.  O.  D.  Fitzgerald,  Lathrop,  Mo.,  reports  a  case  of  pregnancy  in 
which  the  gestation  was  protracted  to  409  days.  The  patient  was  a  mar- 
ried woman,  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  the  child  was  her  eighth. — 
St.  Louie  Courier  of  Med.^  Aug.,  1887. 
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A  OoH  of  Oarcinama  Ocutri.^    Reported  by  Mr.  Alfred  F.  Penny. 

The  foUomng  are  my  notes  on  a  case  of  gastric  cancer  which  was 
recently  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Guy  L'Estrange  Nugent  at  the  Whitworth 
Hospital,  Dublin : — 

E.K., labourer,  aged  fifty-eight  years,  was  admitted  into  the  Whit- 
worth Hospital  on  December  7th,  1887.  His  family  history  was  good, 
neither  his  parents  nor  relatives  having  ever  suffered  from  malignant 
disease.  Previous  to  his  last  illness  he  was  comparatively  healthy,  a 
moderate  drinker,  but  indulged  in  smoking  to  excess.  Three  years  ago 
he  observed  that  his  appetite  completely  left  him,  so  that  he  hcui  no 
relish  for  food  of  any  description.  Soon  after  this,  symptoms  of  dyspepsia 
appeared,  coupled  with  gastrectasis — the  latter  especially  causing  him 
mach  uneasiness.  Last  April  he  began  to  spit  up  a  quantity  of  a  black 
substance,  which  he  said  often  came  up  into  his  mouth  in  gulps  whilst 
walking  in  the  street,  and  which  sometimes  had  a  bitter  and  sometimes  a 
sweet  taste.  He  noticed  also  that  his  abdomen  and  feet  were  somewhat 
swollen  on  his  getting  out  of  bed  in  the  morning,  but  that  the  swelling 
eabsided  at  night.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  disease  he  has  slept 
very  badly,  and  some  nights  not  at  all;  has  had  frequent  attacks  of 
vomiting,  which  were  worst  after  taking  food ;  could  drink  only  in  small 
sips ;  was  greatly  emaciated,  and  suffered  from  intensely  cold  feet. 

On  examining  the  abdomen,  a  distinct  hard  tumour  could  be  felt  in  the 
right  hypochondrium,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  eggj  which  elicited  a  dull 
sound  on  percussion.  The  tongue  was  small,  red,  and  clean.  On 
January  9th  he  got  a  severe  burning  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  which 
caused  him  great  suffering,  and  the  vomiting  became  more  frequent. 
After  this,  all  his  symptoms  became  greatly  aggravated,  and  he  finally 
succumbed  on  the  24th  of  January,  at  7  a.m. 

Poa-mortem  ExanunaJtion, — ^The  stomach  was  firmly  adherent  to  the 
anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  abdomen.  The  pylorus  and  posterior 
surface  of  the  stomach  were  considerably  thickened,  densely  infiltrated 
with  the  cancerous  deposit,  and  in  a  state  of  ulceration.  Close  to  the 
valve  there  was  so  much  thickening  as  to  almost  completely  close  the 
orifice ;  but  no  trace  of  the  disease  having  extended  to  the  duodenum 

*BMd  befon  the  Canniohael  College  MeJical  Science  AasociatioD,  Tuesdaj, 
Jaaury  24, 1888. 
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could  be  discovered.  The  liver  waa  studded  with  secondArj  caneerous 
nodules,  and  was  the  onlj  organ  in  which  such  secondary  deposiu  were 
present. 

Among  the  various  quaint  and  pithy  remarks  which  the  late  celebrated 
Dr.  Abemethy  gets  credit  for,  is  one  in  which  he  characterises  the 
stomach  as  being  the  ^  father  of  the  human  family."  Everybody  has 
experienced  for  bimselfr  I  am  sure,  the  epigastric  wsziety  and  unpleasant 
symptoms  which  are  attendant  on  any  slight  derangement  of  the  functions 
of  this  organ,  a  great  many  of  which  derangements  may  be  attributed  to 
our  present  high  state  of  li?ing.  In  studying  the  various  fonns  of 
disease  of  which  the  stomach  may  be  the  victim,  too  much  prominence 
cannot  be  given  to  the  necessity  there  exists  of  carefully  considering  the 
signs  and  symptoms  which  indicate  malignant  disease,  espeeiallj  as  the 
student  has  so  few  opportunities  of  doing  so  during  his  hospital  career 
owing  to  the  scai'city  of  such  cases. 

Gastric  cancer  belongs  to  that  unfortunate  class  of  diseases  which  alike 
baffle  the  skill  of  both  surgeon  and  physician,  and  afford  them  an  oppor- 
tunity in  the  majority  of  eases  of  either  confirming  or  refuting  their 
diagnosis  by  means  of  a  past-m&rtem  examination.  Among  the  various 
organs  of  the  body  which  may  be  the  seat  of  primary  cancer  the  stomach 
holds  a  foremost  place.  Almost  every  form  of  the  disease  may  be  found 
there;  but  there  are  certain  varieties  which  seem  to  have  a  special 
tendency  to  invade  it.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  frequent  is  selrrhus, 
which  is  generally  very  limited  in  extent,  and  attacks  the  orifices, 
especially  the  pylorus,  but  never  infiltrates  the  duodenum.  Encephaloid 
is  seen  at  the  greater  curvature,  and  invariably  forms  nodular  masses  in 
the  submucous  tissue,  whilst  colloid,  which  commences  at  the  fundus,  is 
very  prone  to  spread  and  envelop  the  whole  organ. 

The  causes  of  gastric  cancer  have  been  classified  under  two  headings — 
namely,  those  of  a  general  predisposing  nature  and  those  of  local  origin. 
As  regards  the  former,  age  is  the  most  important,  the  majority  of  cases 
occurring  between  fifty  and  seventy.  Where  an  hereditary  tendency 
exists,  however,  the  disease  may  reveal  itself  at  a  much  earlier  period  of 
life ;  and,  perhaps,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  in  connection  with 
this  fact  that  the  earliest  case  on  record  occurred  in  a  girl,  aged  thirteen, 
in  whom,  at  the  post  mortem^  a  microscopical  examination  discovered 
undoubted  evidence  of  gastric  carcinoma.  People  of  good  social  position 
are  said  to  be  its  victims  in  most  instances,  which  perhaps  accounts 
for  the  few  cases  which  the  student  sees  in  hospital,  and  also  those  who 
are  exposed  to  much  mental  anxiety,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
male  sex.  The  action  of  irritants  on  the  stomach,  and  long-continned 
pressure  on  the  epigastrium,  are  the  principal  local  causes  which  tend  to 
hasten  its  development. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  owing  to  the  hard  and  indarated 
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DAtore  of  the  cancerous  deposit^  wbick  baa  its  primary  seat  in  the  tnb^ 
mncooa  tusae,  that  part  of  the  stomach  which  is  attacked  by  it  most 
neoenaiily  undergo  certain  changes  as  to  its  size  and  shape.  Should  the 
pjlomB  be  iuTolved,  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  its  walls  are  the 
Qfoal  eonsequences ;  whereas,  in  cases  where  the  curvatures  are  impli- 
cated, there  may  be  almost  complete  approsdmation  of  the  orifices.  The 
canoeroos  deposit  is  sometimes  so  dense  and  heavy,  when  situated  at  the 
pjlrnna,  as  to  displace  the  organ  by  its  own  weight,  owing  to  the  ma«s 
haviog  fallen  into  the  abdcKninal  cavity.  When  such  an  occurraice 
takes  place,  it  is  generally  very  difficult  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis.  In 
exemplification  of  this  statement  I  may  mention,  that  a  case  of  this 
description,  which  was  admitted  into  the  Richmond  Hospital  not  very 
l^g  Ago^  led  to  an  error  in  diagnosis  owing  to  the  abnormal  position 
of  the  tomoar,  which  was  only  satisfactorily  settled  as  the  result  of 
an  operation*  Unfortunately,  gastric  cancer  has  a  tendency  to  form 
seeoodary  deposits  in  other  organs*  and  especially  in  the^  liver,  where  it 
gives  rise  to  ^'Farre's  tuberde." 

The  symptoms  of  cancw  of  the  stomach  are  in  most  cases  of  a  very 
misleading  character,  as,  owing  to  their  dose  resemblance  to  those  of 
ordinary  dyspepsia,  the  graver  disease  may  be  entirely  overlooked.  There 
are  several  points,  however^  of  very  great  importance,  concerning  which 
careful  inquiry  should  be  made  whenever  the  disease  is  suspected.  In 
the  first  place,  early  and  complete  loss  of  appetite  is  a  symptom  of  a  very 
SQspicioas  nature,  and  one  which  invariably  precedes  its  onset  Pyrosis 
win  also  be  present,  and  a  careful  investigation  as  to  the  nature  oi  the 
fiaid  will  reveal  that  it  had  sometimes  a  sweet  and'  sometimes  a  bitter 
taste.  The  patient  often  complains  of  persistent  nausea  and  dyspepsia, 
with  vomiting — ^the  latter  symptom  being  a  conspicuous  one  if  the 
pylorus  be  involved.  There  are  several  things  to  be  noticed  regarding 
the  vomited  matter.  It  is  what  is  known  as  ^  barmy  vomiting,"  has  a 
blackish  colour,  and  is  rathet  profuse,  as  the  patient  throws  up  more 
floid  than  he  has  taken.  When  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  covered 
with  an  organism  which  has  the  microscopical  appearance  of  woolpacks, 
and  which,  owing  to  this,  has  been  called  sarcinse^  ventrieuli.  Goodsir, 
who  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  vomit^  attached 
a>  much  importance  to  it  as  to  consider  it  a  pathognomonic  symptom  of 
nsligDaat  disease  of  the  stomach. 

As  the  disease  progresses  the  patient  sufFers  from  cancerous  cachexia, 
becomes  very  emaciated,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  food  he 
takes,  has  a  careworn  and  anxious  expression,  pinched  features,  and  dry 
skin  of  a  dirty,  earthy  hue.  If  the  tongue  be  examined  it  will  generally 
be  found  to  be  remarkably  dean.  The  palse  and  heart  are  both  weak. 
Gastrectasis  is  a  constant  symptom,  and  one  of  great  annoyance  to  the 
patient.    Happily,  as  a  rule,  pun  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  except 
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in  the  later  stages,  when  ulceration  takes  places,  and  then  it  assanoes  a 
burning  character.  Helena  and  haomatemesis — Ihe  latter  in  the  form  of 
a  continuous  scanty  oozing — is  a  valuable  symptom,  as  denoting  seirrhus 
in  contradistinction  to  that  of  gastric  ulcer,  which  is  characterised  by 
the  blood  coming  in  gushes.  When  the  former  variety  is  present  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  sure  sign  that  ulceration  has  commenced. 

Much  valuable  information  may  be  obtained  from  a  physical  examina- 
tion of  the  abdomen,  and  to  conduct  such  an  examination  in  a  reliable 
manner  is  a  matter  of  importance.  Before  proceeding  to  do  so,  however, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  administer  a  purgative  in  order  to  empty  the 
bowels,  as  an  impacted  colon  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  tumour.  The 
hands  having  previously  been  well  warmed,  tlie  patient's  shoulders  sap- 
ported,  and  his  legs  flexed,  so  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  musdea,  the 
abdomen  may  then  be  gently  manipulated.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  abdomen  is  greatly  retracted,  which  renders  an  examination  of  it  a 
comparatively  easy  matter,  and,  in  fact,  the  tumour  may  CTon  be  seen ; 
but,  in  cases  where  pressure  on  the  portal  vein  has  caused  ascites,  its 
localisation  must  be  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  In  cases  of  seir- 
rhus of  the  pylorus  a  distinct  tumour  can  generally  be  made  out,  which,  at 
the  beginning,  is  movable,  has  a  nodulated  feel,  and  is  not  influenced  by 
respiration.  As  the  diseases  progresses,  however,  it  becomes  immovable, 
owing  to  adhesions,  and  is  generally  situated  in  the  right  hypechondrium 
or  epigastrium,  but  may  be  found,  as  before  mentioned,  in  almost  any  |Mirt 
of  the  abdomen,  owing  to  the  displacement  of  the  stomach  by  the  weight 
of  the  cancerous  deposit. 

Apart  from  the  many  abnormal  positions  where  a  pyloric  tumour  may 
appear  there  is  yet  another  condition  which  may  be  present,  and  the 
existence  of  which  may  lead  to  a  serious  error  in  diagnosis.  It  some- 
times happens  in  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  pylorus  that  the  tumour  will 
overlap  the  abdominal  aorta,  and,  consequently,  receive  a  very  distinct 
pulsation  from  that  vessel.  In  such  cases  so  closely  does  the  tumour 
resemble  an  abdominal  aneurysm  as  to  have  often  been  mistaken  for  that 
condition,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  between  the  two.  This  can  be  very  effectually  accom- 
plished, in  most  instances,  if  the  following  method  be  resorted  to : — The 
patient  should  be  instructed  to  get  on  his  hands  and  knees,  when,  if  a 
tumour  be  present,  all  pulsation  will  cease,  owing  to  pressure  on  the 
aorta  having  been  relaxed,  but  it  will  again  be  apparent  on  his  assuming 
«  vertical  or  recumbent  position. 

In  tlie  year  1882  a  rather  extraordinary  theory  was  propagated  by 

Monsieur  W.  Rommelaere*  concerning  the  part  which  the  excretion  of  urea 

took  in  malignant  disease  of  the  stomach.     He  stated  that  from  his  own 

observations  on  the  subject  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  gastric 

•  Bulletin  dA  TAcadteie  do  M^deoine  do  Belgiqu*.    18S2. 
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etocer  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  amount  daily  excreted,  and  that,  con- 
8«qiientlj,  an  estimation  of  the  dailji  discharge  of  orea  might  prove  of 
service  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of  gastric  disease.  An  explanation 
of  this  has  been  given  bj  stating  that  cancer,  like  a  tme  parasite,  steals 
the  proteids  for  its  own  growth ;  but  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  accept- 
ing 90  simple  an  hypothesis. 

The  treatment  of  gastric  cancer  is  a  hopeless  one,  as  far  as  any  perma- 
nent benefit  to  the  patient  is  concerned;  Once  the  disease  has  set  in 
nothing  can  be  done  to  allay  its  onspread ;  so  that  death^  which  may 
take  place  a  year  or  two  from  its  onset,  mast  be  the  inevitable  result. 
Saigical  operations  in  the  form  of  pylorectomy  or  partial  gastrectomy 
have  been  performed  in  twenty-seven  cases.  Of  these  twenty-three  suc- 
combed  at  varying  bat  short  periods  after  the  operation,  and  none  of  the 
fatal  cases  lived  longer  than  eight  days.  Some,  indeed,  proved  fatal  in  a 
few  hoars  from  th&  direct  effect  of  the  surgical  procedures.  Of  the  four 
eases  in  which  the  so-called  cures  were  effected,  one  had  a  recurrence  of 
the  disease  at  the  end  of  four  months,  and  another  was  in  good  health 
two  months  after  the  operation.  The  German  surgeons  who  performed 
some  of  these  operations  doubtlessly  looked  upon  most  of  the  cases  as 
having  *'  died  cured ; "  but  that,  it  seems,  is  only  another  name  for  a  well- 
performed  operation,  qnite  irrespective  of  any  good  results  to  the  patient 
which  may  or  may  not  follow  it. 

Although  a  cure  is  altogether  out  of  the  question  in  this  terrible  disease, 
still  a  good  deal  may  be  done  for  the  patient  in  relieving  some  of  his 
most  urgent  and  troublesome  symptoms.  An  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  prevent  the  tumour  from  becoming  ulcerated ;  and  the  most  effectual 
methods  at  our  disposal  for  doing  so  consist  in  giving  the  patient  small, 
but  frequent,  meals,  such  as  chicken  broth,  milk  and  lime  water,  whey, 
ngo»  yolk  of  egg  beaten  up  with  brandy,  custards,  and  similar  articles  of 
diet.  If  vomiting  be  very  frequent,  a  teaspoonf ul  of  burnt  brandy,  or  a 
pill  containing  creasote,  are  of  much  service.  To  prevent  the  frequent 
formation  of  sarcinas  ventriculi,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  hyposul- 
phites, and  occasionally  leeches  and  counter-irritation  are  of  service  in 
lessening  the  surrounding  congestion.  Hssmorrhage  sometimes  gives 
relief,  but  it  may  be  desirable  to  check  it  should  it  become  severe ;  and 
this  may  be  accomplished  by  giving  ice,  tannic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  or 
a  hjpodermic  injection  of  ergotin.  Pain  must  be  treated  with  hypo- 
dermic injections  or  suppositories  of  morphin ;  and  sometimes  cold  appli- 
cations over  the  epigastrium  afford  great  relief 
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Vital  Statistics 
Far  four  Week§  tnditig  Saturday^  Jammy  28,  1888. 

The  deaths  registered  in  each  of  the  four  weeks  in  the  sixteen 
principal  Town  Districts  of  Ireland,  alphabetically  arranged,  corre- 
sponded to  the  following  annual  rates  per  1,600 :— 


Weeks  ending 

Weekeeadinff 

Town 

Jan. 
7. 

Jan. 
14. 

Jan. 

21. 

Jan. 
S8. 

Towm 

Jan. 
7. 

Jan. 
14. 

Jan. 

Jan. 
IS. 

Annagh  - 

6-2 

41-8 

10-8 

15-6 

Limerick    - 

810 

891 

40-5 

M-7 

Belf  ant  - 

87-0 

87-9 

84-7 

29-6 

Lisbom      • 

88-7 

88-8 

24-2 

19-8 

Cork       . 

89-6 

42*8 

881 

47-4 

Londondecry 

28-5 

25-0 

148 

21-4 

Drogheda 

25-4 

16-9 

25*4 

16-9 

Lurgao 

80-8 

80-8 

80-8 

80S 

Dublin    - 

87-6 

851 

81-2 

82-6 

Newry 

45-7 

42-1 

42-1 

88-6 

Dundalk- 

80-6 

48-0 

Vf'6 

8-7 

SHgo 

19-2 

14-4 

72-2 

4-8 

Galway  - 

16'8 

28-5 

10-8 

20-2 

VTaterfoid  . 

80-1 

16-2 

16-2 

18-5 

Kilkenny 

38-1 

38-8 

25^4 

42-8 

Wexford     - 

21-4 

299 

25-7 

86 

In  the  week  ending  Saturday,  January  7, 1888,  the  mortality  in  twenty- 
eight  large  English  towns,  including  London  (in  which  the  rate  was  22-8), 
was  equal  to  an  average  annual  death-rate  of  23-8  per  1,000  persons 
living.     In  Glasgow  the  rate  was  27'0 ;  and  in  Edinburgh  it  was  30'3. 

The  average  annual  death-rate  represented  by  the  deaths  registered 
during  the  week  in  the  sixteen  principal  town  districts  of  Ireland  was 
35-4  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

The  deaths  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  in  the  sixteen  districts 
were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  6*3  per  1,000,  the  rates  varying  from  0*0 
in  5  of  the  districts  to  24*6  in  Newry — ^the  13  deaths  from  all  causes 
registered  in  that  district  comprising  7  more  from  measles,  which 
disease  had  caused  5  of  the  deaths  registered  in  the  preceding  week. 
Among  the  161  deaths  from  all  causes  registered  in  Belfast  are  13  from 
measles  (which  had  caused  17  of  the  deaths  recorded  in  the  preceding 
week),  8  from  whooping  cough  (a  decrease  of  5  as  compared  with  the 
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number  from  that  disease  in  t]M  preoediag  week),  1  from  diphtheria, 
2  from  simple  oontinued  fever,  and  6  from  diarrhosa.  The  61  deaths  in 
Cork  comprise  15  from  measles  (being  an  increase  of  5  as  compared  with 
Um  nomber  from  that  disease  in  the  preceding  week),  1  from  tyj^us,  and 

1  from  diarrhoMu  Among  the  2S  deatiis  in  Limerick  are  S  from  measles 
sad  1  from  diarrhcea.  One  of  the  13  deaths  in  Waterford  was  canaed  by 
scariatina,  2  by  typhus,  and  2  by  whooping-cough.  Of  the  9  deatiis  in 
Kilkenny  2  were  caused  by  measles  and  1  by  diarrhcsa,  and  the  8  deaths 
in  Lisbum  comprise  2  from  whooping-cough  and  1  from  diarrhoea. 

In  the  Dublin  BegLstration  District  the  births  registered  daring  the 
week  amounted  to  190—98  boys  and  92  girls— and  the  deaths  to  261— 
116  males  and  145  females. 

The  deaths  represent  an  annual  rate  of  mortality  of  38*5  in  every 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population— omitting  the  deaths  of  persons 
admitted  into  public  inatitutiona  from  localities  outside  the  district,  the 
rate  was  87-5  per  1,000. 

Thirty-seven  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  registered,  being  6  in 
exosss  of  the  average  for  the  first  week  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  11  over 
the  number  for  the  week  ended  December  31,  1887.  They  comprise  2 
from  measles,  9  from  scarlet  fever  (scarlatina),  9  from  whooping-cough, 

2  from  simple  continued  and  ill-defined  fever,  5  from  enteric  fever,  6 
from  diarrhoea,  dbc 

There  were  but  3  cases  of  small-pox  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  1  patient 
having  been  discharged  in  the  course  of  the  week.  No  cases  of  the  disease 
have  been  admitted  during  the  last  five  weeks. 

Twenty-one  cases  of  scarlatina  were  admitted  to  hospital,  being  3  over 
^  admissions  for  the  preceding  week;  23  patients  were  discharged, 

3  died,  and  72  remained  under  treatment  on  Saturday,  being  5  under 
the  number  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  December  3L 

During  the  week  ended  December  24,  9  cases  of  typhus  wero  admitted 
to  hospital ;  in  the  following  week  no  cases  of  the  disease,  were  received, 
but  during  this  week  5  cases  were  admitted.  Only  one  case  of  typhoid 
fever  was  admitted  against  4  for  the  preceding  week.  Nineteen  cases  of 
typhus  and  1 6  of  typhoid  fever  remained  under  treatment  in  hospital  on 
Saturday,  January  7. 

Seventy-three  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  were  regis- 
tered, being  3  over  the  number  for  the  proceding  week,  and  12  over  the 
the  average  for  the  first,  week  of  the  last  ten  years.  They  comprise  52 
from  bronchitis  and  18  from  pneumonia  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 


In  the  week  ending  Saturday,  January  14,  the  mortality  in  twenty- 
eight  large  £nglish  towns,  including  London  (in  which  the  rate  was  23*6), 
was  equal  to  an  average  annual  death-rate  of  23*3  per  1,000  persons 
living.     In  Glasgow  the  rate  was  25*0 ;  and  in  Edinburgh  it  was  25*7. 
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The  average  annual  death-rate  in  the  sixteen  principal  town  districts 
of  Ireland  was  85*4  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

The  deaths  from  the  principal  zjrmotic  diseases  in  the  sixteen  districts 
were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  6*7  per  1,000,  the  rates  varying  from 
0*0  in  seven  of  the  districts  to  28*1  in  Newry — the  12  deaths  from 
all  causes  registered  in  that  district  comprising  8  from  measles,  wkich 
caused  7  of  the  deaths  registered  in  the  preceding  week.  Among  the 
165  deaths  from  all  causes  registered  in  Belfast  are  11  from  measles 
(which  caused  Id  of  the  deaths  recorded  in  the  preceding  week),  3  from 
scarlatina,  15  from  whooping-cough  (an  increase  of  7  as  compared  with 
the  number  from  that  disease  in  the  preceding  week),  1  from  simple 
continued  fever,  3  from  enteric  fever,  and  1  from  diarrhoea.  The  66 
deaths  in  Cork  comprise  24  from  measles  (being  an  increase  of  9  as 
compared  with  the  number  from  that  disease  in  the  preceding  week), 

1  from  enteric  fever^  and  1  from  diarrhoea.  Among  the  29  deaths  in 
Limerick  are  4  from  measles  and  1  from  diarrhoea.  The  7  deaths  in 
Waterford  comprise  1  from  scarlatina  and  1  from  whooping-cough ;  and 
the  6  deaths  in  Lurgan  comprise  1  from  typhus  and  1  from  diarrhoea. 

In  the  Dublin  Registration  District  the  births  registered  during  the 
week  amounted  to  167 — ^93  boys  and  74  girls — ^and  the  deaths  to 
242—102  males  and  140  females. 

The  deaths  represent  an  annual  rate  of  mortality  of  35*7  in  every 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population-remitting  the  deaths  of  persons 
admitted  into  public  institutions  from  localities  outside  the  district,  the 
rate  was  35*1  per  1,000. 

Forty-one  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  registered,  being  4  over 
the  number  for  the  preceding  week,  and  7  over  the  average  for  the 
second  week  of  the  last  ten  years.  They  comprise  4  from  measles,  10 
from  scarlet  fever  (scarlatina),  1  from  typhus,  7  from  whooping-cough, 

2  from  diphtheria,  4  from  enteric  fever,  3  from  diarrhoea,  1  from 
dysentery,  &c. 

One  case  of  small-pox  was  admitted  to  hospital ;  it  is  the  only  case 
of  the  disease  admitted  during  the  last  six  weeks.  Four  cases  remained 
under  treatment  in  hospital  on  Saturday. 

Fourteen  cases  of  scarlatina  were  admitted  to  hospital,  being  7  under 
the  admissions  for  the  preceding  week;  12  patients  were  discharged, 

4  died,  and  70  remained  under  treatment  on  Saturday,  being  2  under 
the  number  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  January  7. 

Three  cases  of  typhus,  and  6  of  enteric  fever  were  admitted,  against 

5  cases  of  the  former  and  1  case  of  the  latter  admitted  during  the  first 
week  of  the  year.  Twelve  cases  of  typhus  and  18  of  enteric  fever 
remained  under  treatment  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  January  14. 

Sixty  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  were  registered, 
being  1  over  the  average  for  the  corresponding  week  of  the  last  ten  years, 
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bot  13  under  the  number  for  the  week  ended  January  7.     They  comprise 
50  from  bronchitis  and  8  from  pneumonia  or  inflammation  of  Uie  lungs. 

In  the  week  ending  Saturday,  January  21,  the  mortality  in  twenty- 
eight  lai^  English  towns,  induding  London  (in  which  the  rate  was  24*4), 
was  equal  to  an  ayerage  annsal  death-rate  of  23*0  per  1,000  persons 
li?ing.    In  Glasgow  the  rate  was  23*2 ;  and  in  Edinburgh  it  was  23-7. 

The  annual  average  death-rate  represented  by  the  deaths  registered 
lut  week  in  the  sixteen  principal  town  districts  of  Ireland  was  31*4  per 
1,000  of  the  population. 

The  deaths  from  the  principal  zymotic  dbeases  in  the  sixteen  dis- 
tricts were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  4-8  per  1,000,  the  rates  varying 
from  0-0  in  7  of  the  districts  to  24*6  in  Newry — ^the  12  deaths  from 
all  causes  registered  in  that  district  comprising  7  from  measles,  which 
einsed  8  of  the  deaths  registered  in  the  preceding  week.  Among  the 
151  deaths  from  all  causes  regbtered  in  Belfast  are  9  from  measles  (which 
had  caused  11  of  the  deaths  recorded  in  the  preceding  week),  2  from 
scariattna^  7  from  whooping-cough  (a  decrease  of  8  as  compared  with  the 
nmnber  horn  that  disease  in  the  preceding  week),  4  from  enteric  fever, 
and  3  from  diarrhcea.  The  51  deaths  in  Cork  comprise  10  from  measles 
(being  a  decrease  of  14  as  compared  with  the  number  from  that  disease 
in  the  preceding  week),  1  from  diphtheria,  and  1  from  enteric  fever ;  and 
the  30  deaths  in  Limerick  comprise  4  more  from  measles. 

In  the  Dublin  Registration  District  the  births  registered  during  the 
week  amounted  to  204 — 83  boys  and  121  girls— and  the  deaths  to  216 — 
98  males  and  118  females* 

Hie  deaths  represent  an  annual  rate  of  mortality  of  31*9  in  every 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population— <xnitting  the  deaths  of  persons 
admitted  into  public  institutions  from  localities  outside  the  district,  the 
rate  was  31*2  per  1,000. 

Thirty-seven  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  registered,  being  4 
over  the  average  for  the  corresponding  week  of  the  last  ten  years,  but 
-1  under  the  number  for  the  we^  ended  January  14.  They  comprise 
2  from  measles,  7  from  scarlet  fever  (scarlatina),  1  from  typhus,  5  from 
whooping-cough,  3  from  diphtheria,  1  from  ill-defined  fever,  6  from 
enteric  fever,  3  from  diarrhoea,  1  from  dysentery,  1  from  erysipelas,  Ac. 

Four  cases  of  small-pox  were  admitted  to  hospital  during  the  week, 
against  1  admission  in  the  preceding  week;  8  cases  of  the  disease 
remamed  under  treatment  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  January  21. 

Twelve  cases  of  scarlatina  were  admitted  to  hospital,  being  2  under 
the  admissions  for  the  preceding  week,  and  9  under  the  number  for  the 
week  ended  January  7.  Eighteen  patients  were  discharged,  1  died,  and 
63  remained  under  treatment  on  Saturday,  being  7  under  the  number  in 
hospital  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  week. 
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Two  cafles  of  tjphus,  and  5  ol  typhoid  fever  were  admitted,  being  in 
each  instance  1  under  the  corresponding  number  for  the  preceding  week. 
Ten  cases  of  tjphns  and  17  of  enteric  ierer  remained  under  treatment 
in  hospital  on  Saturday,  January  21. 

Sixty-two  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  were  registered, 
being  2  orer  the  number  for  the  preceding  week,  and  4  over  the  avenge  for 
the  third  week  of  the  last  ten  years;  they  compromise  86  from  brondiitis 
and  13  from  pneumonia  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

In  the  week  ending  Saturday,  January  28,  the  mortality  in  twenty- 
eight  large  English  towns,  including  London  (in  which  the  rate  was  22*1), 
was  equal  to  an  average  annual  death-rate  of  22*4  per  1,000  persons 
living.  In  Glasgow  the  rate  was  23*1 ;  and  in  Edinburgh  it  was 
22-4. 

The  average  annual  death-rate  in  the  sixteen  principal  town  districts 
of  Ireland*  was  30*9  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

The  deaths  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  in  the  sixteen  districts 
were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  5*2  per  1,000,  the  rates  varying  from 
0*0  in  seven  of  the  districts  to  24*6  in  Newry — ^the  11  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  that  district  comprising  7  from  measles,  being  equal 
to  the  deaths  from  that  disease  in  the  previous  week.  Among  the  129 
deaths  from  all  causes  registered  in  Beltast  are  6  from  measles  (which 
caused  9  of  the  deaths  recorded  in  the  preceding  week),  1  from  scarlatina, 
6  from  whooping-cough,  2  from  diphtheria,  and  2  from  enteric  fever.  The 
73  deaths  in  Cork  comprise  22  more  from  measles  (being  an  increase  of 
12  as  compared  with  the  number  from  that  disease  in  the  preceding  week), 
and  1  from  enteric  fever.  Among  the  10  deaths  in  Kilkenny  are  3  from 
measles,  and  the  6  deaths  in  Galway  comprise  1  from  simple  continued 
fever,  and  1  from  diarrhoea. 

In  the  Dublin  Registration  District  the  births  registered  during  the 
week  amounted  to  219 — 118  boys  and  101  girls — and  the  deaths  to  224 — 
123  males  and  101  females. 

The  deaths  represent  an  annual  rate  of  mortality  of  33*1  in  every 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population— omitting  the  deaths  of  persons 
admitted  into  public  institutions  from  localities  outside  the  district,  the 
rate  was  32*6  per  1,000. 

Thirty-nine  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  registered,  being  2 
over  the  number  for  the  preceding  week,  and  7  in  excess  of  the  average 
for  the  fourth  week  of  the  last  ten  years.  They  comprise  2  from  measles, 
10  from  scarlet  fever  (scarlatina),  i  from  typhus,  8  from  whooping-cough, 
6  from  diphtheria,  1  from  ill-defined  fever,  2  from  enteric  fever,  3  from 
diarrhoea,  8  from  erysipelas,  &c. 

Five  cases  of  small-pox  were  admitted  to  hospital  during  the  weekt 
being  1  over  the  admissions  for  the  preceding  week;  2  patients  were 
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discharged,  and  11  remained  under  treatment  on  Saturday,  being  3  over 
the  number  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  January  21. 

Fifteen  cases  of  acoriatina  were  admitted  to  hospital,  against  12 
admisnoBs  is  the  preceding  week ;  16  patients  were  discharged,  and  62 
remained  under  treatment  on  Saturday,  being  1  under  the  number  in 
hospital  at  the  close  of  tke  preceding  week. 

Two  cases  of  typhus  and  6  of  enteric  fever  were  admitted ;  in  the 
preYious  week  2  cases  of  the  former  and  5  of  the  latter  disease  had  been 
admitted.  Eleven  cases  of  typhus  and  1 9  of  enteric  fever  remained  under 
treatment  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  January  28. 

The  number  of  deatks  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  registered 
is  49,  being  a  decline  of  13  as  compared  with  tke  number  for  the  pre- 
ceding week,  and  19  under  the  average  for  the  fourth  week  of  the  last 
ten  years ;  the  49  deaths  from  these  causes  comprise  36  from  bronchitis 
and  8  from  pneumonia  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 


80-192  incheo. 

80-686     „ 

29-188     „ 

41-5", 

89-8''. 

87-6". 

-231  inch. 

66'7  per  cent. 

68-8». 

25-9». 

UlifiTEOROLOGT. 

Ahgraet  of  OhservoHoni  mmde  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  Lett.  oS""  20'  i^., 
Long.  6*  15'  FT.,  for  CA«  Month  of  Januarg,  1888. 

Ifean  Height  of  Barometer,  ... 

Maximal  Height  of  Barometer  (on  13th,  at  9  a.m.) 

Minimal  Height  of  Barometer  (on  2nd,  at  9  a.nu)  • 

Mean  Dry-bulb  Temperature,         ... 

Mean  Wet-bulb  Temperature,        ... 

Mean  Dew-point  Temperature        ... 

Mean  Elastic  Force  (Tension)  of  Aqueous  Vapour,  - 

Mean  Humidity,    •  -  -  -  - 

Highest  Temperature  in  Shade  {«n  9th),    - 

lowest  Temperature  in  Shade  (on  29th),    - 

Lowest  Temperature  en  Grass  (Radiation)  (on  29th),  19*4^. 

Mean  Amount  of  Cloud,    .  -  -  •     63*1  per  cent. 

Rainfall  (on  9  days),  ....       1-247  inches. 

Greatest  Daily  Rainfall  (on  3rd),  -  -        -350  inch. 

General  Directionsr^f  Wind,  -  -  •    W.,  S.W.,  E. 

Remarks^ 

Daring  the  greater  part  of  the  month  the  weather  was  open  although 
changeable  in  Ireland,  colder  in  England,  and  very  cold  in  France  and 
Germany.  The  type  of  distribution  of  atmospherical  pressure  was  chiefly 
anticyclonic  in  the  south,  cyclonic  in  the  far  north  and  north-west.  A 
remarkably  persistent  anticyclone  prevailed  in  Western  Europe  from  the 
7th  to  the  21st.  This  system  first  moved  slowly  northwards  from  Spain 
to  the  south  of  Scandinavia,  and  then  changed  its  course,  travelling  south- 
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wards  again.  In  front  of  it  very  warm  westerly  winds  were  found,  bat 
as  it  encroached  upon  the  United  Kingdom  the  air  became  still,  tempera- 
ture fell,  and  dense  fogs  formed.  During  the  first  few  days  heavy 
southerly  gales  were  experienced  in  Ireland  at  a  time  when  intense  frrvt 
held  on  the  Continent,  lliese  gales  scarcely  extended  even  as  far  east- 
ward as  England. 

In  Dublin  the  mean  temperature  (42*1^)  was  perceptibly  above  the 
average  (41*4^) ;  the  mean  dry  bulb  readings  at  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m. 
were  41*5^.  In  the  twenty-three  years  ending  with  1867,  January  was 
coldest  in  1881  (M. T.  =  33-2^)  and  warmest  in  1875^ (M.  T.  =  466**). 
In  1867,  the  M.  T.  was  35*7%  and  in  1865  it  was  37*8^  In  1871  and 
in  1886,  the  M.  T.  was  37*9^ ;  in^  the  year  1879  (the  cold  year)  it  was 
35*3^.  As  a  general  rul^  January  in  Dublin  is  not  colder,  but  rather 
a  shade  warmer,  than  December.  This  is  owing  to  the  full  development 
in  January  of  a  winter  area  of  low  pressure  over  the  Atlantic  to  the  north- 
westward of  the  British  Isles  and  to  a  resulting  prevalence  of  S.W.  winds 
in  their  vicinity.     January,  1888,  proved  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  was  30*192  inches,  or  as  much  as 
0'311  inch  above  the  average  value  for  January — ^namely,  29*881  inches. 
The  mercury  rose  to  30*686  inches  at  9  a.m.  of  the  13th,  and  fell  to  29*183 
inches  at  9  a.m.  of  the  2nd.  The  observed  range  of  atmospherical  pressure 
was,  therefore,  as  much  as  1*503  inches — ^that  is^  a  little  over  one  inch  and 
one-half.  The  mean  temperature  deduced  from  daily  readings  of  the  dry 
bulb  thermometer  at  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  was  41*5%  or  2*0^  above  the 
value  for  December,  1887;  that  calculated  by  Kaemtz's  formula — ^viz., 
min.  4-  {max, — min.  x  *41)  =  Mean  Temp, — ^from  the  means  of  the  daily 
maxima  and  minima  was  41*3%  or  0*5^  above  the  average  mean  tempera- 
ture for  January,  calculated  in  the  same  way,  in  the  twenty  years, 
1865-84,  inclusive  (40*8^).  The  arithmetical  mean  of  the  maximal  and 
minimal  readings  was  42*1%  compared  with  a  twenty  years'  average 
of  41*4^.  On  the  9th  the  thermometer  in  the  screen  rose  to  58*8^ — 
wind  W.S.W. ;  on  the  29th  the  temperature  fell  to  25*9'*— wind  W.  The 
minimum  on  the  grass  was  19*4^  on  the  same  date.  The  rainfall  was 
only  1*247  inches,  distributed  over  9^  days.  The  average  rainfall  for 
January  in  the  twenty  years,  1865-84,  inclusive,  was  2*243  inches,  and 
the  average  number  of  rainy  days  was  17*1.  The  rainfall  and  the  rainy 
days,  therefore,  were  both  greatly  below  the  average.  In  1877  the  rain- 
fall in  January  was  very  large— 4*322  inches  on  25  dayd;  in  1869  also 
4*258  inches  fell^o^,  however,  only  18  days*  On  the  other  hand,  in 
1876,  only  *406  of  Kd  inch  was  measured  on  but  9  days ;  and  in  1880,  the 
rainfall  was  only  *563  of  an  inch  on  but  8  days.  In  January,  1886, 
8*244  inches  of  rain  were  measured  on  as  many  as  26  days,  and  in  1887 
1*816  inches  fell  on  16  days. 

A  solar  htUo  was  seen  on  the  1st,  and  lunar  halos  appeared  on  the 
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22nd,  23rd,  and  24th.  The  atmosphere  was  foggy  on  the  9th,  10th,  1 1th, 
12th,  13th,  14th,  19th,  20th,  28th,  and  29th.  High  winds  were  noted  on 
12  days,  reaching  the  force  of  a  gale  on  fonr  days — ^the  3rd,  4th,  25th  and 
31st.  Hail  fell  on  the  Ist  and  19th,  and  snow  or  sleet  on  the  Ist,  SOth, 
and  31st.  Temperature  exceeded  50^  in  the  screen  on  10  days,  compared 
with  7  days  in  December,  1887 ;  while  it  fell  to  or  below  32^  in  the 
screen  on  only  3  days,  compared  with  7  days  in  December.  The  minima 
on  the  grass  were  32^,  or  less,  on  17  nights,  compared  with  26  nights  in 
December. 

The  first  week  of  the  new  year  (ending  Saturday,  January  7th) 
witnessed  the  substitution  of  warm,  damp,  squally  weather,  for  the  cold, 
dull  conditions  which  held  during  the  latter  part  of  December.  Sunday 
was  yery  cold,  and  at  night  hail,  snow,  sleet  and  rain  fell  abundantly. 
On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  a  strong  southerly  gale  blew  on  the  Irish 
eoasts,  accompanied  with  a  heavy  rainfall.  The  last  three  days  were  mild 
and  fine.  The  mean  dry  bulb  temperature  was  43*4^,  or  3^  above  the 
average— the  extremes  were :  highest,  52-5^  en  Saturday ;  lowest,  33*6^ 
on  Sunday.  The  mean  hei^t  of  the  barometer  was  29*653  inches, 
pressure  ranging  from  29-188  inches  at  9  a.m.  of  Monday,  to  30*254  inches 
at  9  pjn.  of  Saturday.  Bain  fell  on  three  days  to  the  amount  of  -899  inch, 
the  maximal  fall  in  24  hours  being  *350  inch  on  Tuesday. 

Throughout  the  second  week  (8th-14th)  conditions  were  anticyclonic 
over  nearly  the  entire  of  Western  Europe.  Consequently,  quiet,  foggy, 
dull  weather  prevailed.  The  fog,  which  accompanied  the  anticyclone, 
was  probably  unprecedented  for  its  extent,  intensity,  and  persistence. 
Before  it  formed  on  Monday  evening  a  warm  S.W.  current  of  air  raised 
the  shade  temperature  to  59^  at  Mullaghmore,  County  Sligo,  and  in 
Dablin,  while  from  the  north-east  of  England  a  value  as  high  as  63^  was 
repented.  With  the  onset  of  the  fog,  the  diurnal  range  of  temperature 
became  very  small.  Monday  was  in  Dublin  bright  and  warm  as  Septem- 
ber. On  Tuesday  the  sun  shone  dimly  through  the  fog,  but  after  that  day 
the  sky  was  almost  constantly  covered  with  a  dense  cloud-canopy.  The 
dariEoess  on  PViday  was  phenomenal  at  times.  In  Dublin  the  mean 
height  of  the  barometer  was  30*599  inches,  and  the  range  of  pressure  was 
only  *266  inch— from  30*420  inches  at  9  a.m.  of  Sunday,  to  30*686  inches 
at  9  a.m.  of  Friday.  The  mean  dry  bulb  temperature  was  42*8^ — extremes 
being,  highest,  58*8^  on  Monday ;  lowest,  36*2^  on  Thursday.  Rain  fell  on 
Sanday  to  the  amount  of  only  *010  inch. 

During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  the  21st,  dull,  cold  weather  pre- 
vailed until  Friday,  when  a  considerable  rise  of  temperature  occurred  as  a 
westerly  current  displaced  the  easteriy  winds  which  had  previously  been 
blowing.  At  first  the  air  was  very  searching,  but  afterwards  it  was  soft 
and  excessively  damp.  On  Tuesday  forenoon  and  Wednesday  afternoon 
tiie  sun  shone  brightly.     Light  showers  of  hail  fell  on  Thursday,  and 
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towards  evening  a  warm  rain  fell  in  showers.  There  was  a  considerable 
rainfall  (=*102  inch)  on  Friday  night  also,  sabseqaently  to  the  clearing 
of  a  dense  damp  fog,  which  had  hung  over  the  city  on  that  day.  In 
Dablin  the  mean  pressure  was  50*420  inches,  the  barometer  ranging 
from  30*588  inches  at  9  p.m.  of  Wednesday,  to  29-930  inches  at  9  p.m. 
of  Saturday.  The  mean  dry  bnlb  temperature  was  40*2^ — ^highest  being 
53'6^  on  Saturday ;  lowest,  82'7^  on  Thursday.  Rain  fell  on  two  days 
to  the  amount  of  '172  inch— the  heaviest  fall  being  *102  inch  on  Friday. 

In  the  fourth  week  (22nd-28th)  the  weather  was  at  first  mild  and 
chiefly  fine,  but  afterwards  becamf  cold,  clear,  and  dry,  and  on  Saturday 
a  sharp  frost  occurred — the  thermometer  falling  to  20*0^  on  the  grass,  and 
to  27'4^  in  the  screen.  Atmospherical  pressure  was  again  much  above 
the  average— the  mean  being  30*219  inches ;  the  highest,  30*464  inches 
at  11  p.m.  of  Thursday;  the  lowest,  29*808  inches  at  1130  p.m.  of 
Wednesday,  when  a  strong  westerly  gale  prevailed.  The  mean  dry  bulb 
temperature  was  42*4°,  or  2^  above  the  average.  The  highest  reading  of  the 
thermometer  was  53*6° on  Wednesday;  the  lowest  was  27'4°  on  Saturday. 
There  were  light  showers  on  three  days,  bat  the  only  measurable  rainfall 
was  '029  inch  on  Wednesday.  Some  smoke  fog  and  haze  were  noticed 
on  Saturday,  on  the  evening  of  vHiich  day  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon 
(magnitude,  1*642  lunar  diameters)  was  seen  under  most  favourable 
circumstances. 

Sunday,  the  29th,  was  the  coldest  day  in  the  month-*the  thermometer 
falling  to  25*9°  in  the  screen,  and  to  19*4°  on  the  grass,  and  rising  in  the 
daytime  only  to  37*4°.  Slight  snow  and  sleet  or  cold  rain  fell  on  the 
last  two  days — a  severe  northerly  gale  occurring  on  the  31st,  when  a 
well-marked  depression  travelled  southwards  acress  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain. 

At  Greystones,  Co.  Wicklow,  the  rainfall  in  January  amounted  to 
3-36  inches,  distributed  over  only  8  days.  Of  this  quantity  *57  inch  was 
measured  on  the  1st,  1*66  inches  on  the  3rd,  and  *82  inch  on  the  4th — 
that  is,  no  less  than  3*05  inches  on  three  days. 


PORPOISE  OIL. 

Dr.  West,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  recommends  porpoise  oil  as  a  sobstitate 
for  cod  liver  oil.  It  is  free  from  fishy  smeU  and  taste,  and  does  not  pro- 
duce nausea,  and  is  credited  with  being  "  easily  and  readily  digested  and 
assimilated." — The  Medical  Standard,  Chicago,  Aug.,  1887. 

GASEOUS  ENEMA.TA  IK  PHTHISIS. 

The  use  of  gaseous  enemata  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis  has  been  aban- 
doned in  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  where  they  were  long  and  per> 
sistently  tried. — St,  Louie  Mtd.  and  Swg.  Jour.y  Aug.,  1887. 
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THE  WILLIAM   F.   JENK8  MEMORIAL  PRIZE. 

Ths  first  triennial  prize,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  under  tbe 
deed  ol  tmst  of  Mrs.  William  F.  Jenks,  will  be  awarded  to  the  author  of 
the  best  essay  on  ^^The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Extra-ntorine 
Pr^nanqr."  The  copditions  annexed  by  tbe  founder  of  this  prize  are, 
that  the  ^*  prize  or  award  must  always  be  for  some  subject  connected 
with  Obstetrics,  or  tbe  Diseases  of  Women,  or  the  Diseases  of  Children ; " 
and  that  ^  the  Trustees,  under  this  deed  for  the  time  being,  can  in  their 
discretion  publish  the  successful  essay,  or  any  paper  written  upon  any 
subject  for  which  tbey  may  offer  a  reward,  provided  the  income  in  their 
handfl  may  in  their  judgment  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  the  essay 
or  paper  be  considered  by  them  worthy  of  publication.  If  published,  the 
distribution  of  said  essay  shall  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  said 
Tnistees.  In  case  they  do  not  publish  the  said  essay  or  paper,  it  shall 
be  the  property  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia.'*  The 
priie  is  open  for  competition  to  the  whole  world,  but  the  essay  must  be 
the  production  of  a  single  person.  The  essay,  which  must  be  written  in 
the  English  language,  or  if  in  a  foreign  language,  accompanied  by  an 
£n^h  translation,  should  be  sent  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila* 
delphia,  Pennsylyania,  U.S.A.,  addressed  to  EUwood  Wilson,  M.D., 
Chaimian  of  the  William  F.  Jenks  Prize  Committee,  before  January  1, 
1889.  Each  essay  must  be  distinguished  by  a  motto,  and  accompanied 
by  a  sealed  envelope  bearing  the  same  motto  and  containing  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer.  No  envelope  will  be  opened  except  that 
which  accompanies  the  successful  essay.  The  committee  will  return  the 
uosQccessful  essays  if  reclaimed  by  their  respective  writers,  or  their 
agents,  within  one  year.  The  Committee  reserves  the  right  to  make  no 
award  if  no  essay  submitted  is  considered  worthy  of  the  prize. 

DEB   SIXBEirrE   CONGRESS  7UB  INKERS  MEDICIN. 

The  seventh  Congress  of  Practice  of  Medicine  will  meet  at  Wiesbaden^ 
from  the  9th  to  the  12th  of  April,  1888.  Herr  Leube,  of  Wiirzburg, 
has  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Congress.  The  following  subjects 
will  be  discussed : — ^Monday  April  9,  "  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Myocar- 
diam  and  their  Treatment.'^  Readers  of  papers — Herr  Oertel,  of  Munich, 
and  Herr  Lichtheim,  of  Bern.  Tuesday,  April  10,  '*  Alcohol  as  a 
Bemedy."  Readers  of  papers — ^Herr  Binz,  of  Bonn,  and  Herr  von 
Jaksch,  of  Graz.  Wednesday,  April  11,  "The  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment of  Asiatic  Cholera."     Readers  of  papers— rSignor  Cantani,  of 
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Naples,  and  Herr  August  Pfeiffei;,  of  Wiesbaden.  The  following  oommii- 
nications  are  already  announced : — Heir  Rumpf,  of  Bonn,  on  '^  Movable 
Heart ;"  Herr  Unyerricht,  of  Jena,  ^'  Experimental  Investigations  upon 
the  Mechanism  of  Respiration;*'  Herr  Liebreich,  of  Berlin,  subject 
reserved ;  Herr  Adamkiewicz,  of  Cracow,  on  ''  Combined  Degeneration 
of  the  Spinal  Cord ;"  Herr  Jaworski,  of  Cracow,  ^'  Experimental  Contri- 
butions to  the  Dietetics  of  Indigestion  4**  a  eeoond  paper  by  the  same 
author,  subject  reserved;  Herr  Stiller,  of  Buda-Pesth,  on  the  ^'Thera- 
peutics of  Morbus  Basedowii  (Graves's  Disease) ;"  a  paper  by  the  same 
author,  on  the  '^ Diagnosis  of  Tumours  of  the  Kidneys;"  Herr  Emil 
Pfeiffer,  of  Wiesbaden,  the  ''Excretion  and  Solution  of  Uric  Acid;" 
Herr  Binswanger,  of  Jena,  on  the  Pathogenesis  of  the  Epileptic 
Seizure ;"  and  Herr  Jiirgensen,  of  Tubingen,  on  "  Crypto-genetic  Septico- 
Pyiemia."  Drs.  Nothnagel,  Pagenstecher,  Binz,  and  Ciurschmann  con- 
stitute the  executive  committee  of  the  Congress,  of  which  Dr.  Emil 
Pfeiffer,  of  Wiesbaden,  is  the  permanent  secretary. 

8TROPHAWTHU8. 

Professob  LiLNOAiLRD  givcs  the  following  reswm  of  strophanthus,  sum- 
ming up  the  different  statements  already  published :— (1)  All  observers 
speak  highly  of  the  beneficial  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  heart.  The  con- 
traction of  that  organ  is  stronger  and  more  vigorous,  the  pulse  fuller,  more 
regi:^lar,  and  slower.  (2)  The  different  disturbances  of  respiration, 
dyspnoea,  and  asthmatic  affections,  as  also  the  distress  and  anxiety  of  the 
patient  are  more  relieved  by  strophanthus  than  by  digitalis.  (3)  The 
secretion  of  urine  is  often  enormously  increased,  and  the  cedema  dis- 
appears. This  effect  is  produced  not  only  in  cases  of  heart  disease,  but 
also  in  morbus  Brightii,  and,  according  to  Pins,  in  such  a  high  d^ree 
that  he  believes  that  strophanthus  will,  in  this  disease,  entirely  sapmlede 
digitalis.  (4)  The  unpleasant  effects  often  following  the  use  of  digitalis, 
such  as  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  which  sometimes  necessi- 
tate its  discontinuance,  are  very  rarely  observed  with  strophanthus. 
(5)  The  remedy  does  not  possess  any  <mmulative  effects.  The  absence 
of  this  property  enables  physicians  to  administer  it  for  several  weeks 
without  interruption,  which  is  not  possible  with  digitalis  withoni  pro- 
ducing toxic  effects.  (6)  The  effect  is  very  rapidly  produced,  but  is  not 
so  lasting  as  that  of  digitalb.  <7)  Strophanthus  is  to  be  preferred  before 
digitalis  when  a  quick  effect  is  desired ;  and,  further,  in  all  cases  where 
great  dyspnosa,  distress,  and  anxiety  are  suffered  by  the  patients,  which 
digitalis  does  not  affect.  This  remedy  is  also  to  be  preferred  before  iu 
rival  already  named  when  a  sustained  stimulation  of  the  mechanical 
action  of  the  heart  is  necessary ;  and  then  digitalis  cannot  be  given  on 
account  of  the  cumulative  action  already  referred  to. — PharfWMce%ai9(M 
Zeihmg^  Nov.»  1887. 
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TB£  BROMO-IOD1NS   WiLTERS  OF  WOODHALL   SPA,   LINCOLNSHIRE. 

WoODHALL  Spa  is  situated  on  tbe  Great  Northern  Railway  of  England, 
abont  midway  between  Lincoln  and  Boston,  and  can  be  reached  in  about 
four  hoars  from  King's  Cross  Station,  London.     In  the  beginning  of  last 
year  a  number  of  gentlemen  purchased  the  spring,  which  had  been  dis- 
<K>Tered  some  time  previously  while  certain  explorations  were  being 
made  with  the  object  of  finding  coal.     An  entirely  new  bath-house  has 
been  erected,  replete  with  all  the  most  modem  improyements,  in  which 
the  water  can  be  applied  either  in  the  form  of  a  simple  and  complete 
warm  bath,  or  locally,  as  a  douche  or  vapour.     The  modern  treatment 
by  maaagt  is  also  carried  out  in  all  its  details.     There  are  also  rooms  for 
the  cure  by  inhalation  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  tract.     The  needle, 
doQche,  and  shower  bath  are  available  in  suitable  cases.     The  most 
popular  season  for  taking  the  Woodhall  Spa  treatment  is  from  April  to 
November,  but  as  the  hotel  is  heated  throughout,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  baths  should  not  be  taken  during  the  whole  year,  as  experience  has 
proved  the  efficacy  of  the  water  to  be  as  pronounced  at  one  time  of  the 
year  as  at  another.     Yarioas  analyses  of  the  water  have  been  made,  the 
following,  by  Professor  Wanklyn,  being  the  most  recent  one: — One 
gallon  contains — Chloride  of  sodium,  1330*00  grains ;  chloride  of  calcium, 
111*00;  chloride  of  magnesium,  91*20;  carbonate  of  sodium,  10*00;  sul- 
phate of  sodium,  *30 ;  nitrate  of  sodium,  *55 ;  free  iodine,  *20 ;  iodine  (as 
iodates),  *20;  iodine  (as  iodides),  '40;  bromine  (as  bromides),  3*40;  per- 
oxide of  iron,  traces.     From  this  analysis  it  will  be  seen  that  the  water 
holds  in  solution  a  large  quantity  of  chlorides,  combined  with  sodium, 
calcium,  and  magnesium,  whilst  the  percentage  of  bromine  and  iodine, 
free  and  in  combination,  makes  this  water  richer  in  these  than  the 
celebrated  waters  of  Kissingen,  Kreuznach,  Erankenheil,  Friedrichshall, 
or  Gerolstein.    Attention  may  be  called  to  the  small  quantity  of  sulphates 
presoit,  which  is  a  proof  that  no  organic  impurity  exists  in  the  water. 
The  somewhat  brownish  tint  which  the  water  presents  has  been  shown 
by  Professor  Wanklyn  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  free  iodine,  and  it  is 
to  this  that  Woodhfdl  water  owes  some  of  its  curative  value,  no  other 
known  water  having  thb  substance  in  an  uncombined  state.     The  slight 
brownish  deposit  which  is  seen  in  the  bottled  water  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron.     The  new  baths  and  pump  room  will  be 
opened  on  Monday,  March  19,  and  Mr.  Cyril  J.  Williams,  L.R.C.P.  £din., 
baa  been  unpointed  medical  superintendent.     Accommodation  for  visitors 
has  been  much  improved  within  the  last  year.    Among  the  many  ailments 
in  the  treatment  of  which  the  Woodhall  Spa  has  proved  highly  success- 
ful, may  be  mentioned  muscular  and  tendinous,  or  fibrous,  rheumatism, 
lombago,  sciatica,  and  brachialgia ;  the  ^^  uric  acid  diathesis  '*  generally ; 
chronic   interstitial  nephritis  ;    such   cutaneous   affections   as   eczema, 
psoriasis,  prurigo  (anal  and  vulvar),  acne;  catarrhal  affections  of  thp 
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mucouB  membranes;  syphilis  in  its  later  stages;  scrofula,  especially 
cases  of  scrofuloderma,  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
scrofulous  disease  of  the  bones,  or  joints,  and  those  varieties  of  lupus 
which  have  a  scrofulous  origin ;  diabetes  mellitus ;  hysteria ;  and  certain 
cases  of  metallic  poisoning.  We  have  culled  the  foregoing  infonaation 
from  an  excellent  pamphlet  on  the  Spa  from  the  pen  of  the  medical 
superintendent.  In  it  will  also  be  found  full  particulars  respecting  the 
internal  administration  and  the  external  application  of  the  WoodhaS 
water. 

PROaRESSIVE   SPASTIC   ATAXIA    (COMBINED    FASCICCLAB    SCLEROSIS)     AKD 
THE  COMBINED  SCLEROSES  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

Under  this  title  Dr.  C.  L.  Dana,  of  New  York,  contributes  a  yaluable 
paper,  in  which  he  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions,  founded  on  a 
study  of  cases  already  published  by  other  writers,  and  of  eight  <»ses 
which  have  been  observed  by  himself : — L  (a)  There  is  a  class  of  cases 
suffering  from  the  milder  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxia,  such  as  ataxia, 
slight  pains,  partesthesia,  sexual  and  bladder  weakness,  and  also  from 
symptoms  of  a  spasmodic  character,  such  as  tremblings  in  the  limbs, 
spontaneous  moyements,  muscular  stiffness,  cramps,  and  some  motor 
weakness.  (6)  There  is  also  a  class  of  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
primarily  of  a  spasmodic  character  plm  some  paresis,  ataxia,  slight 
sensory  troubles,  and  vesical  weakness.  In  these  two  classes  of  cases 
the  lower  limbs  are  primarily  and  chiefly  affected.  II.  These  eases  form 
distinct  clinical  types,  which  it  is  important  to  recognise  both  for  pro- 
gnosis and  treatment.  III.  The  name  given  cannot  yet  be  based  on  the 
pathological  anatomy,  since  combined  sclerosis  is  found  in  diseases  run- 
ning various  courses.  The  nearest  approach  to  accuracy  would  be  to 
call  it  a  '^  combined  fascicular  sclerosis,"  this  representing  the  typical 
class.  Clinically  the  disease  may  be  known  as  progressive  spastic  ataxia 
or  ataxic  paraplegia.  lY.  The  typical  anatomical  changes  consist  of  a 
degeneration  of  the  thin,  long  fibre-systems  of  the  cord — viz.,  the  pyra- 
midal tracts,  the  cerebellar  tracts,  the  antero*lateral  ascending  tracts, 
and  the  columns  of  GoU.  Being  primary,  this  does  not  necessarily 
involve  their  whole  length,  and  it  is  most  marked  in  the  dorsal  region, 
where  the  mixed  lateral  columns  often  become  involved.  The  disease  if 
not  always  primary,  but  may  originate  from  a  dorsal  myelitis  or  a 
syphilitic  cord-disease.  It  then  runs  a  sharper  course.  The  typical  tri- 
fascicular lesion  has  in  rare  cases  produced  ataxia  with  a  flaccid  paralysis, 
y.  The  disease  has  a  long  duration.  It  is  less  painful  than  true  tabes, 
and  it  involves  the  eyes  and  the  organic  centres  to  a  less  extent  than  doet 
tabes  dorsalis.  YI.  It  is  diagnosticated  by  the  presence  of  the  spastic 
symptoms  in  conjunction  with  ataxia,  by  mild  sensory  disturbances, 
bladder  and  sexual  weakness,  by  an  absence  of  extensive  involvement  of 
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organic  centres  until  very  late  in  its  course.  It  has  to  be  diagnosticated 
firDm  pure  tabes,  primary  spastic  paraplegia,  certain  forms  of  chronic 
bjdrooephalnsy  Friedreich's  disease,  chronic  hydromyelus,  and  dorsal 
myelitis.  It  is  especially  difficult  and  important  to  differentiate  it  from 
transTerse  myelitis,  many  cases  of  spastic  ataxia  having,  the  author 
bdieyes,  been  mistaken  for  that  disease. — The  (New  York)  Medical 
Record,  July  2nd,  1887. 

EXAMINATION    OF    CANDIDATES   FOB    HER  MAJESTY'S    INDIAN    AND   NAVAL 
MEDICAL    SERVICES. 

Tbk  following  questions  were  set  at  the  February  examination  in  the 
present  year : — Anatomy  and  Physiology  (Sir  Joseph  Fayrer). — 1.  Describe 
the  formation  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  vertebral  column,  note  the 
characters  of  the  vertebne,  especially  of  those  which  are  peculiar,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  connected  with  each  other ;  describe  also  the 
development  of  a  vertebra.     2.  Describe  the  origin,  course,  -and  distribu- 
tion of  the  ulnar  nerve,  noting  its  communications  with  other  nerves  in 
relation  especially  to  the  innervation  of  the  hand.     8.  Give  a  description 
of  the  dissection  by  which  you  would  expose  the  deep  perineal  fasciae, 
the  prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder.     Give  an  account  of  the 
parts  met  with  in  the  dissection.     4.  Describe  the  structure,  anatomical 
relations,  and  functions  of  the  spleen.     5.  Describe  the  glandular  struc- 
tore  by  which  saliva  is  formed.    Give  an  account  also  of  the  chemical  com- 
position uid  physiological  uses  of  the  secretion.     Surgery  (Mr.  Pollock). — 
1.  A  patient  has  caries  of  lower  dorsal,  or  upper  lumbar  vertebrfle,  with 
much  suppuration.     Describe  the  symptoms  which  would  indicate  the 
commencement   of    caries;    and,    as    suppuration   continues,   in    what 
respect  may  the  symptoms  vary,  and  in  what  positions  may  the  pus 
present  itself.     Describe  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  the  earlier,  as 
also  in  the  later,  stages  of  such  a  cnse.     2.  What  treatment  should  be 
adopted  in  case  of  suspended  animation  from  immersion  in  the  water  ? 
What  subsequent  symptoms  may  arise  in  such  a  case,  after  respiration 
has  been   completely  restored,  and   what  should    be    the    treatment? 
3.  What  are  the  conditions  of  urine  to  which  attention  should  be  directed 
before  recourse  is  had  to  any  surgical  operation,  except  such  as   is 
immediately  imperative  ?     Relate  any  instance  in  which  the  condition  of 
the  secretion,  rather  than  the  operation,  may  have  been  the  cause  of 
death  after  such  operatibn.     4.  Describe  the  various  causes,  local  and 
constitutional,  which  may  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  veins,  the  evils 
which  such  inflammation  may  effect,  and  the  treatment  of  these  various 
conditions.     5.   Describe  the  injury  known  as  dislocation  of  the  foot^ 
inwards  or  outwards  from  the  tibia,  the  complications  which  usually 
attend  this  injury,  and  the  treatment  to  be  adopted.     6.  In  what  condi- 
tions of  system  does  the  form  of  eruption  known  as  Rupia  usually  com- 
mence ?     Describe  it  in  its  first  and  subsequent  stages,  and  the  treatment 
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to  be  pursued  locally  and  generallj.  Medicine  (Sir  W.  Ailkeh).— ^1.  Dis- 
cuss and  explain,  from  an  anatomical  and  physiolo^cal  point  of  view,  the 
phenomena  and  causation  of  the  paroxysmal  sufibcative  dyspnoea  which 
may  occur  in  cases  of  thoracic  aneurysm,  and  as  bearing  on  the  question 
of  relief  by  tracheotomy.  Say  also  what  may  otherwise  be  done  for  relief 
of  the  dyspnoea,  giving  ressons  for  the  treatment  you  suggest.  2.  Describe 
the  symptoms  and  morbid  anatomy  (macroscc^c  and  microscopic)  in 
cases  of  multiple  sclerosis  of  the  spinal  cord.  3.  Describe  a  case  of 
typhus  fever  during  the  first  ten  days,  with  special  reference  to  the 
gastric,  cutaneous,  and  nervous  phenomena.  4.  What  meaning  do  you 
attach  to  '^  compensation  "  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  heart  in  cases 
of  disease  of  its  valves  ?  and  say  how  you  determine  whether  or  not 
compensation  is  sufficient  or  complete.  5.  Describe  the  anatomical 
varieties  of  fibroid  tumours  of  the  uterus,  the  symptoms  to  which  they 
give  rise,  and  the  possible  influence  they  may  exert  on  conception, 
pregnancy,  and  parturition.  6.  Define  (I)  "  Galvanisation  " ;  (2)  ''  Fara- 
disation"; and  indicate  the  uses  to  which  they  are,  or  may  respectively  be 
put  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Chemistry  (Dr.  Allman). — 1.  Write  down 
in  the  form  of  an  equation  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
preparation  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  marble. 
2.  By  what  test  may  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  be  detected  ?  3.  Give 
the  formulae  which  express  the  chemical  compositon  of  each  of  the 
following  substances: — Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  Carbonate  of  Sods, 
Epsom  Salts,  Nitre.  Zoology. — 1.  Mention  one  or  more  instances  in 
which  the  two  germinal  layers  of  the  embryo— Ectoderm  and  endoderm — 
continue  to  be  recognisable  through  life  as  persistent  structures.  2.  On 
what  erroneously  interpreted  phenomenon  did  Ehrenberg  base  his 
doctrine  of  the  polygastric  structure  of  the  Infusoria  ?  3.  Refer  to  its 
proper  class  and  order  an  animal  with  the  following  characters,  and  give 
one  or  more  examples  : — Respiration  exclusively  pulmonary,  heart  with 
two  ventricles  incompletely  separated,  a  single  occipital  condyle,  body 
with  a  dorsal  and  ventral  bony  shield,  jaws  destitute  of  teeth.  Botany* — 
4.  Whence  do  plants  obtain  the  carbon  of  their  tissues  ?  5.  What  are 
interpetiolar  stipules  ?  Cite  from  the  Pharmacopoeia  a  natural  order  of 
plants  characterised  by  the  possession  of  interpetiolar  stipules.  6.  Befer 
to  its  natural  order  a  plant  with  the  following  characters: — Corolla 
monopetalous,  regular  5-lobed,  ovary  superior,  1 -celled  with  a  free  central 
placenta.  Fruit  capsular  with  numerous  albuminous  seeds.  Stamens  5 
inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  each  opposite  one  of  its  lobes.  Plftn( 
herbaceous.  Adduce  one  or  more  examples  of  this  order.  Physics,^ 
7.  Enumerate  the  colours  in  the  solar  spectrum  in  the  order  of  the 
refrangibitity  of  the  rays,  beginning  with  that  in  which  the  rays  have  the 
highest  index  of  refraction.  8.  What  are  the  conditiona  under  which 
water  may  be  cooled  below  0**  centigrade  without  freezing  ?  9.  What  15 
the  numerical  coefficient  of  the  expansion  of  gases  ? 
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Gentlemen, — ^I  am  using  Geddes'  Fluid  Extract  of  Hemlock 
Bark  in  varioos  cases  of  leucorrhoea,  gonorrlKsa,  tonsillitis,  &c., 
with  happy  results.  One  case  of  leucorrhoea  which  had  always 
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greatest  relief  he  had  been  able  to  obtain. 

G.  W.  FAY,  M.D. 

The  geddes  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

OOLItEGB  CHAMBERS,    249  HIOH  HOLBORIf,   IiONDON*  W.a 
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Art.  XIIL — Note  on  Silver-staining  {Argyria).^  By  Arthur 
Wynne  Foot,  M.D.,  Univ.  Dubl. ;  Senior  Physician  to  the 
Heath  Hospital ;  Vice-President  of  the  King  and  Queen's 
CoOege  of  Physicians  in  Ireland;  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland ;  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland;  Diplomate  in  State 
Medicine,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

It  will  be  within  the  knowledge  of  the  members  of  the  Profession 
that  some  correspondence  has  taken  place  in  the  medical  journals 
of  late  ^  on  the  subject  of  *'  discoloration  of  the  skin  by  nitrate 
of  silver."  The  gist  of  this  discussion  is  merely  as  to  the  place 
of  entrance  of  the  silver  into  the  body,  for  that  discoloration  of 
the  skin  was  likely  to  follow  the  internal  use  of  nitrate  of  silver 
has  been  known  to  all  since  the  subject  was  brought  before  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  London  by  Dr.  I.  A.  Albers,  of 
Bremen,  in  a  paper  read  before  that  body,  November  14,  1815,« 
in  which  Albers  reported  a  case  of  his  own  along  with  three  others 
communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Schleiden,  of  Hamburg. 

The  point  under  discussion  at  present  is  the  occurrence  of  stain- 
ing after  the  local  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  throat 
On  the  22nd  of  October  last  Dr.  Barclay  Baron  reported  a  case  of 

*■  Read  before  the  Section  of  Medicine  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in 
Inlind,  Friday,  December  16,  1887.    [For  the  discnssion  on  this  paper  see  page  172]. 
^  Brit  Med.  Jour.,  Oct  22nd  and  Not.  6th,  1887,  pages  881  and  992. 
*  Med.-Chinirg.  Tram.    Vol.  VII.,  p.  284. 
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discoloration  oF  the  skin  hj  nitrate  of  silver  used  for  swabbing  the 
throat.  On  November  5th  Dr.  Wilks  wrote  that  he  had  met  with 
a  similar  case  in  a  middle-aged  woman  who  had  never  taken  any 
nitrate  of  silver  internally,  but  had  been  in  the  habit  of  applying 
it  to  her  throat  every  day  for  two  years.  In  the  same  number 
of  the  journal  Dr.  DuflFey  drew  attention  to  a  report  of  two  similar 
cases  given  in  the  Practitiotier  in  1875  (Vol.  XIV.,  p.  462). 

It  is  in  reference  to  this  subject  that  I  now  offer  a  note  on  the 
occurrence  of  argyria  or  silver  staining  from  the  long-continued 
employment  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  throat.  The  drawing  which 
I  exhibit  gives  an  admirable  representation  of  the  violet-gray 
metallic  colour  of  the  patient.  The  skin  of  the  entire  body  was 
discoloured,  but  that  of  the  uncovered  parts,  such  as  the  face 
and  hands,  was  most  so.  The  nails  and  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  mouth  and  eyes  were  stained.  This  drawing  was  made 
twelve  years  ago.  The  man  is  at  present  alive  and  well,  and  his 
condition  is  unchanged,  except  that  he  is  not  quite  as  dark  as  he 
was  twelve  years  ago.  At  the  time  the  drawing  was  made  (1875) 
this  man  had  excellent  general  health,  and  was  about  his  buainess 
as  a  working  jeweller  every  day.  I  examined  his  urine  at  that 
time  for  what  is  called  '^argentine  albuminuria,'*  and  found  no 
evidence  of  it.  On  the  back  of  the  drawing  the  notes  written  at 
the  time  were  that  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  previously  he  was 
under  treatment  in  the  Meath  Hospital  (under  the  care  of  the  late 
Mr.  Josiah  Smyly)  for  "  lumps  in  the  throat."  He  had  derived  so 
much  benefit  from  the  use  of  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  locally  applied, 
that  after  his  discharge  he  provided  himself  with  sticks  of  lunar 
caustic,  and  continued  to  apply  them  diligently  for  about  eight 
years,  when  he  desisted  owing  to  the  alteration  in  the  colour  of  his 
skin  becoming  apparent.  His  appearance  was  peculiar  and  so 
remarkable  that  one  day  in  the  town  of  Waterford  some  children 
took  fright  at  him  and  ran  away,  crying  out  that  he  was  the  devil. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  this  case  much  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  applied  to  the  throat  was  swallowed,  and  so  the  case  will 
come  under  the  category  of  those  who  have  taken  silver  nitrate 
internally  for  long  periods  because  of  chronic  affections  of  the 
nervous  system,  such  as  tabes  or  epilepsy.  Neumann  has  reported 
the  case  of  a  physician  affected  with  ulcer  of  the  stomach  who^  for 
several  months,  injected  two  or  three  times  daily  into  his  stomach 
by  means  of  the  oesophageal  sound  a  solution  containing  about 
1-5  gm.  of  silver  nitrate.     After  about  twelve  doses  the  first  indi- 
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cations  of  the  discoloration  are  said  to  have  appeared.  This  appears 
to  have  heen  an  extremely  large  dose,  equivalent  to  over  20  grains. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  attempts  which  have  been  repeatedly 
made  to  prodnce  argyria  artificially  in  animals  by  long-continued 
feeding  with  silver  nitrate  have  hitherto  been  always  attended  with 
negative  results  as  regards  the  skin. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  human  skin  shows  that,  while  the 
epithelial  portions,  the  rete  mucosum,  and  the  glandular  epithe^ 
lium,  are  altogether  free  from  depositions  of  silver,  there  are 
throughout  the  connective  tissue  portions  of  the  skin  accumulations 
of  the  finest  granules  of  silver.  These  deposits  of  silver  are  most 
dense  immediately  beneath  the  epidermis  in  the  uppermost  layers 
of  the  papillary  body  and  in  the  membransB  proprisd  of  the  sweat- 
glands.  It  has  been  long  observed  that  in  these  cases  of  silver- 
staining  blisters  rise  white  as  they  do  in  negroes,  the  dark  granules 
of  reduced  silver  lying  chiefly  in  the  cutis. 

As  to  the  chemistry  of  the  process,  Seimer's  views  are  considered 
most  probable.     He  assumes  that  the  silver,  having  been  reduced 
in  the  intestine,  and  being  in  a  state  of  the  finest  subdivision,  is 
taken  up  by  the  chyle-vessels,  transported  into  the  blood-current, 
and  then  deposited  in  the  various  organs.     There  is  a  difficulty  in 
reconciling  this  view  with  the  indisputable  fact  of  the  influence  of 
light  on  the  staining  of  uncovered  parts,  for  the  colour  of  the 
reduced  sUver  can  no  longer  be  altered  in  any  way  by  the  light. 
Were  it  found  in  the  tissues  as  the  insoluble  chloride  the  pigmen* 
tation  would  be  very  intelligible,  as  the  white  chloride  is  very  sen- 
sitive to  light,  especially  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  and  it 
is  upon  this  fact  the  phenomena  of  photography  depend.     Poat^ 
nwriem  examinations  show  that  the  discoloration  is  not  limited  to 
the  skin  and  superficial  mucous  membranes,  but  may  extend  to  the 
livar,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane.     In  the 
internal  organs  the  deposited  silver  is  chiefly  in  the  walls  of  the 
smaller  arteries.     In  the  kidney  the  silver  particles  lie  principally 
in  the  medullary  zone,  and  give  it  a  dark  gray  tint.     The  central 
nervous  system  appears  to-be  exempt  from  depositions  of  silver 
granules.* 

In  the  present  state  of  oinr  knowledge  argyria  must  be  considered 
an  incund>le  affection.  Neumann^  alone  reports  that  in  a  case 
Qoder  his  observation,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  patient^ 

•  Von  Ziemnen.    Handbook  of  Skin  DiMMes.    P.  456. 
^  Von  ZiemsBen.     Handbook  of  Skin  Diseases.     P.  456. 
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the  intensily  of  the  stain  decreased  in  the  conrse  of  several  years. 
Dtthring*  refers  to  two  cases,  reported  by  Dr.  L.  P.  Yandell  in  the 
American  Practitioner  for  1872,  where  iodide  of  potassium  together 
with  mercurial  raponr  baths  were  saccessfully  employed.  The 
patients  were  syphilitic,  and  took  from  ten  to  sixty-grain  doses 
thrice  daily  for  a  period  of  months.  In  both  cases  the  fading  of 
the  discoloured  skin  was  gradual ;  in  one  a  faint  trace  remuned,  in 
the  other  the  cure  was  complete.  In  the  case  of  which  I  submit 
the  facts  in  this  paper  the  coiirse  I  adopted  was  to  give  potassium 
iodide  and  sodium  hyposulphite  in  alternate  weeks — one  week  the 
iodide  in  ten-grain  doses  thrice  daily,  the  next  week  the  hyposul- 
phite in  twenty-grain  doses  as  often.  The  object  of  this  process 
was  an  attempt  to  convert  the  deposited  silver  into  an  iodide  which 
is  readily  soluble  in  an  alkaline  hyposulphite,  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  these  changes  can  be  effected  in  relation  to  the  Uving 
body  with  the  safety  and  certainty  they  can  in  the  laboratory. 

The  man  considered  that  his  colour  improved  under  this  treat- 
ment, but  as  he  would  attend  only  as  an  out-patient,  and  was  often 
absent  in  the  country  for  considerable  periods,  the  method  did  not 
receive  a  fair  and  patient  trial. 

As  the  discoloration  of  the  skin  after  its  prolonged  use  is  not  the 
only  disadvantage  of  the  silver  nitrate,  I  was  glad  of  late  to  have 
come  across  Curci's  ^  researches  on  the  biological  action  of  silver. 
In  his  communication  thereon  he  recommends  the  double  hyposul- 
phite of  sodium  and  silver,  this  salt  being  soluble,  non-irritant,  not 
coagulating  albuminoids,  and  readily  absorbable  by  the  subcuta- 
neous connective  tissue.  It  is  also  very  diffusible,  and  promptly 
absorbed  by  the  mucous  membrane.  He  claims  for  it  that  its 
action  on  the  nervous  system  is  surely  and  quickly  obtained*  and 
the  risk  of  argyria  is  avoided.  I  have  had  the  double  hyposulphite 
made  and  given  it  repeatedly  in  half  and  three-quarter  grain  doses 
subcutaneously,  and  in  half-grain  doses  by  the  mouth  three  times 
a  day.  Its  taste  is  sweet,  and  it  should  be  given  fasting  or  hypo- 
dermically.  My  experience  with  the  double  hyposulphite  of  sodium 
and  silver  has  been  limited,  and  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  endorse 
all  that  has  been  said  in  its  favour.  Curci  recommends  that  the 
internal  use  of  the  nitrate  should  be  abandoned,  since  in  contact 
with  the  mucous  membrane  it  is  rapidly  altered,  and  may  cause 
argyria  even  without  its  action  upon  the  nervous  system  having 
ever  been  obtained. 

*P.  875.     Srd  edition.     1888. 

^  Loudon  Med.  ReoonL     188$.    P.  210. 
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Art.  XIV. — On  the  Treatment  of  Sterility  and  Obfttntctive  Dye^ 
menorrhoBo.^  By  Thomas  More  Madden,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Ed. ; 
Obstetric  Physician,  Mater  Misericordiae  Hospital,  Dublin ; 
President-Elect,  Obstetric  Section,  British  Medical  Association ; 
Ex-President,  Section  of  Obstetrics,  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine 
in  Ireland ;  Physician  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  for  Sick  Children ; 
Formerly  Vice-President  British  Gynaecological  Society;  and 
Examiner  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology,  Queen's  University,  &c. 

The  treatment  of  sterility  and  that  of  obstructive  dysmenorrhoea 
are  closely  interwoven  questions  of  great  practical  interest,  which, 
up  to  the  present  time,  have  not  been  referred  to  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Medicine.  Hence,  although  I 
have  elsewhere  considered  certain  aspects  of  these  subjects,  I  now 
desire  to  submit  my  views,  some  of  which  I  believe  will  be  found 
novel  to  this  Academy,  on  probably  the  most  frequent,  and  often- 
times the  most  difficult,  of  the  daily-recurring  problems  that  come 
under  gynsecological  attention. 

1.  In  so  doing  I  would  premise  that  it  appears  to  me  in  the  recog- 
nition of  obstruction,  from  either  cervical  or  Fallopian  stenosis,  as 
the  chief  causes  of  sterility,  as  well  as  of  dysmenorrhcea,  will  be 
found  the  key  to  the  pathology  and  successful  treatment  of  the 
great  majority  of  cases  of  both  these  morbid  conditions.  These,  as 
already  observed,  being  intimately  connected  in  their  pathology 
and  treatment,  must  be  here  dealt  with  in  conjunction,  although 
with  special  reference  to  the  former.  The  frequency  of  such 
cases  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  admitted,  as  in  my  hospital 
practice,  during  the  past  ten  years,  nearly  eleven  per  cent,  of 
obstructive  dysmenorrhoea,  or  of  sterility  similarly  caused,  have 
come  under  observation  in  a  total  of  seven  thousand  gynaecological 
cases  that  have  been  there  noted  in  our  intern  and  extern  depart- 
ments. Nor  is  the  pathological  importance  of  these  complaints 
less  striking  than  their  frequency.  Thus,  of  all  the  ailments  of 
female  existence  few  give  rise  to  greater  and  more  persistent 
suffering,  or  produce  more  disastrous  effects,  not  only  on  the 
general  physical  health,  but  also  on  the  cerebro-nervous  system, 
and  on  the  moral  constitution  of  the  patient,  than  does  well- 
marked  obstructive  dysmenorrhoea.  The  importance  of  the  last- 
mentioned   consequence   of   dysmenorrhoea,  to  which  I  directed 

'Read  before  the  Section  of  Obstetrioi  in  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Medicioe  in 
Inittd,  Friday,  March  16,  1888. 
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special  attention  in  an  article  of  mine  on  the  Disorders  of  the 
Female  Sexual  Functions,  in  ''  Quain*s  Dictionary  of  Medicine,"  is 
bj  no  means  as  generally  recognised  as  it  shoidd  be.  This  is  more 
especially  evident  in  many  cases  of  alcoholbm,  and  I  may  repeat 
that  a  morbid  craving  for  alcohol  in  women  may  very  frequently 
be  dated  from  their  first  painful  menstrual  period,  when  stimulants 
are  too  often  forced  by  foolish  mothers  into  the  generally  reluctant 
lips  of  their  daughters.  Once,  however,  the  pain  of  dysmenorrhcea 
has  been  thus  relieved,  the  ^rl  at  the  next  epoch  of  suflTering 
naturally,  and  no  longer  unwillingly,  seeks  similar  solace,  until 
finally  the  victim  of  dysmenorrhoeal  alcoholism  becomes  a  habitual, 
and,  perhaps,  an  jncurable  drunkard. 

2.  Jmportance  of  the  Study  of  Sterility. — ^The  effects  of  the  first 
of  the  morbid  conditions  that  form  the  subject  of  this  communi- 
cation are  certainly  of  no  less  moment  in  a  practical  aspect  than 
are  those  results  to  which  I  have  just  referred  as  consequent  on 
obstructive  dysmenorrhoea ;  inasmuch  as  the  former  involves  not 
only  the  physical  health  and  well-being  of  our  patients,  but  also,  in 
too  many  instances,  may  intimately  affect  their  social  interest^ 
and  the  happiness  of  conjugal  life.  In  this  country,  at  leasts  the 
infamous  doctrines  of  the  modem  disciples  of  the  Malthusian 
school  of  philosophy  have  fortunately* to  no  appreciable  extent 
displaced  the  Christian  view  of  the  main  function  and  chief  end 
of  woman's  married  life.  Hence,  here,  to  the  present  time,  as  in 
Israel  in  the  days  of  Hannah,  to  be  childless  is  commonly  regarded! 
as  a  reproach  to  a  married  woman,  and  as  a  subject  of  marital 
disappointment  and  trouble. 

3.  Causes  of  Barrenness, — As  in  every  other  morbid  condition 
so  in  the  treatment  of  sterility — our  first  aim  must  be  to  ascertain, 
and  our  second  to  remove,  if  it  be  removable,  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  for  which  we  are  consulted.  Of  the  various  causes  of 
barrenness,  some,  as  for  instance  the  absence  or  arrested  develojv 
ment  of  the  organs  essential  for  conception — viz.,  the  uterus.  Fal- 
lopian tubes,  or  ovaria — ^being  beyond  remedial  reach,  need  not 
here  occupy  our  consideration.  Of  these  morbid  conditions,  that 
known  as  infantile  uterus  is  the  most  frequent,  and  occasionally, 
though  not  often,  may  admit  of  remedial  measures.  In  the 
great  majority  of  instances,  however,  sterility,  occurring  in  women 
within  the  limits  of  ovarian  functional  vitality,  admits  of  effec- 
tual treatment,  when  that  treatment  is  rationally  directed  to  the 
special  exigencies  of  each  case. 
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Bf  modt  authorities  on  this  subject,  including  even  the  late 
Dr.  Marion  Sims,  female  sterility,  or  reproductive  inability,  has 
been  confounded  with  impotency,  or  sexual  incapacity.     Hence,  it 
may  not  appear  superfluous  to  remind  my  hearers  that,  properly 
speaidng,  the  latter  term  should  be  restricted  to  those  cases  in 
which  marital  intercourse  is  prevented  by  some  physical  impediment 
or  malformation  in  the  female  genital  tract — such  as  vaginal  or 
vulval  occlusion,  imperforate  hymen,  vaginismus,  &c.,  by  which 
impregnation  may  be  precluded,  whilst  sterility  or  imperfection  of 
conoeptive  power  is  due  to  either  some  structural  lesion,  deficiency, 
displacement,  or  flexion  of  some  one  of  the  organs  essential  to  con- 
ception.  Thus,  the  uterus.  Fallopian  tubes,  or  ovaria,  may  each  be 
absent,  misplaced,  or  otherwise  abnormal,  or  else  these  parts,  being 
in  a  normal  condition,  the  patient  nevertheless  remains  sterile,  either 
from  constitutional  causes  or  from  others — such  as  sexual  irrespon- 
dence  or  incongruity,  of  a  moral  rather  than  of  a  physical  nature. 
4-  Stenotia  of  the  Cervical  CanaL — ^This,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, now  extending  over  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  hospital 
or  in  private  consultation  practice,  at  home  and  abroad,  is  not  only 
the  most  frequent  of  all  the  causes  of  sterility,  but  is,  moreover,  the 
most  amenable  to  appropriate  treatment  of  all  the  physical  factora 
in  the  causation  of  infecnndity.     Until  a  recent  period,  however, 
neither  the  frequency  nor  the  rational  treatment  of  this  cause  of 
baTTenness  were  recognised  by  modem  surgeon^  although  both 
were  clearly  pointed  out  by  some  of  the  older  writers.     Thus,  it 
was  not  until  the  late  Sir  James  Simpson  recalled  attention  to  the 
plan  of  dilating  the  os  uteri  and  cerrical  canal  by  a  method  which, 
several  years  previously,  had  been  suggested  by  another  Edinburgh 
surgeon,  whose  ignored  suggestion  on  the  use  of  sponge  tents  in 
the  treatment  of  dysmenorrhoea  Simpson  revived,  that  anything 
like  adequate  attention  was  attracted  to  this  important  subject. 
But  both  Simpson  and  Mackintosh  were  forestalled  in  their  views 
by  ancient  writers,  whose  names  had  been  long  forgotten,  and 
whose  works  had  apparently  become  hermetically  sealed  by  the 
hand  of  time.     Hence,  as  I  believe  that  the  history  of  the  steps 
by  which  modern  gynsecological  science  has  arrived  at  its  present 
development  is  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  who  pride 
themselves  on  being  members  of  a  learned  and  liberal  profession, 
I  venture,  in  this  connection,  to  recapitulate,  briefly,  a  few  obser- 
Tjitions  which  I  made,  several  years  since,  before  a  society  which 
no  longer  exists,  on  this  point. 
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The  credit  of  su^jgesting  the  diktation  of  the  os  nteri  and  cervical 
canal  bj  means  of  sponge  tents  is,  as  already  said,  generally  con- 
ceded to  the  late  Sir  James  Simpson,  by  whom  it  was  claimed,  in 
a  paper  of  his  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical 
Science  for  January,  1850,  in  which  he  says — "  In  1844,  in  a  com- 
munication laid  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, I  proposed  a  means  of  safely  opening  up  the  cavity  of  the 
cervix  and  body  of  the  uterus  to  such  an  extent  as  might  enable 
us  to  introduce  a  finger  into  the  uterine  cavity  for  the  purpose  of 
diagnosis  in  the  treatment  of  this  (uterine  polypi)  and  other  morbid 
conditions  of  the  organ.     The  means  described  consisted  in  the 
introduction  of  sponge  tent£  into  the  os  and  cavity  of  the  uterus, 
so  as  gradually  to  dilate  these  parts  to  the  degree  required/'     This 
suggestion  was  then  looked  on  as  **  marking  the  commencement  of 
a  new  era  in  uterine  surgery."     It  is,  therefore,  not  a  little  interest- 
ing to  find  that  a  simile*  method  of  dilating  the  os  uteri  was  well 
known  and  described  some  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago.     Thus,  in 
**  The  Method  of  Physic,  containing  the  causes,  signs,  and  cures  of 
inward  diseases  in  man's  body  from  the  head  to  the  foot,"  by  Philip 
Barrough,  and  *'  most  humbly  dedicated  by  the  author  to  his  singular 
good  lord  and  master,  Lord  Burghley,"  the  eighth  edition  of  which 
was  published  in  1639,  the  writer,  speaking  of  the  treatment  of 
contraction  of  the  cervical  canal  and  os  uteri  giving  rise  to  mechani- 
cal dysmenorrhoea,  and  producing  sterility,  &c.,  in  the   chapter 
entitled  *'  Of  Straightness  of  the  Matrice,"  says — "  And  when  the 
places  do  seem  to  be  softer  to  the  feeling,  then  you  must  put  a  dry 
sponge,  that  hath  a  cord  hanged  at  it,  into  the  straight  place,  to 
the  intent  to  make  it  wider,  which,  if  it  fall  out,  you  must  put  in 
another  that  is  thicker.     Therefore,  you  must  have  many  and 
sundry  dry  sponges  ready."     This  ancient  gynsBcologist  next  refers 
to  the  possibility  of  these  sponge  tents  producing  inflammation  in 
the  mouth  or  neck  of  the  matrice,  and  discusses  its  treatment,  after 
which  he  continues — "  When  the  inflammation  is  ceased,  and  the 
place  is  open,  annoint  upon  a  sponge  a  cerot  made  of  oill  of  roses 
and  goose  grease,  and  use  it  untill  it  be  healed,  making  the  place 
a  little  sounder;  but  yet  you  must  alwaiesputin  sponges  untill  the 
end  of  the  cure,  lest  that  the  mouth  of  the  womb   do  gatiier 
together  againe." 

This  coincidence  does  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  Sir  James 
Simpson,  to  whom  suffering  humanity,  as  well  as  medical  sdence, 
owes  much  on  other  scores,  as  one  of  the  first  modern  gynsBco- 
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L^to  to  make  a  practical  application  of  tents  in  the  treatment  of 
a  condition  then  conunonlj  regarded  as  beyond  the  reach  of  ciirative 
treatment.  I  may,  however,  take  this  opportunity  of  observing 
that  the  number  of  snch  coincidences  between  long-forgotten  ideas 
and  so-called  modem  medical  discoveries  is  far  greater  than  could  be 
readily  credited  by  those  who  share  in  that  illiterate  neglect  of  the 
lessons  to  be  gathered  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  as  embodied 
in  the  works  of  the  older  medical  writers,  and  in  that  ignorant 
contempt  for  their  opinions  and  observations  which  is,  unfortunately, 
Uio  prevalent  at  the  present  day. 

5.  Uses  of  the  Author^ s  Cervical  Dilator. — It  is  not  my  purpose 
here  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  successive  improvements  which 
have  since  been  effected  in  the  methods  of  carrying  out  the 
gradual  dilatation  of  the  cervical  canal,  the  most  important  of 
which  were  due  to  Dr.  Sloan,  who  introduced  the  use  of  lami- 
naria  tents  as  a  substitute  for  the  old-fashioned  and  now,  happily, 
generally  disused  foetid  and  inefficient  sponge  tents ;  and  to  Dr. 
Kidd,  who  improved  on  Dr.  Sloan's  idea  by  the  employment  of 
a  number  of  laminaria  bougies  to  secure  a  comparatively  more 
rapid  and  complete  expansion.  Fortunately,  we  have  now  passed 
beyond  the  period  of  gynaecological  practice  in  which  these  painful, 
and  often  hazardous  plans  of  gradual  cervical  dilatation  were  the 
only  methods  available.  No  greater  improvement  has  occurred  in 
our  branch  of  surgery  than  the  replacement  of  these  oftentimes 
unsatisfactory  procedures  by  the  more  effective  means  now  at  our 
disposal  for  the  rapid  expansion  of  this  canal.  Of  these,  perhaps, 
the  best  known  and  most  generally  employed  in  this  country  are 
either  Hegar^s  or  Lawson  Tait*s  dilators.  I  now  desire  to  call 
attention  to  another  instrument  which  I  have  designed  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  which,  I  venture  to  hope,  may  be  found  by 
others,  as  it  has  been  by  myself,  more  satisfactory  in  its  use  in  the 
treatment  of  dysmenorrhoea  and  sterility  occasioned  by  stenosis. 

This  instrument  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  supply  a  want  long 
recognised  by  gynsBcologists — ^namely,  that  of  a  reliable  and  effec- 
tive means  of  securing  the  rapid  and  permanent  dilatation  of  the 
cervical  canal  in  the  treatment  of  stenosis  giving  rise  to  the 
morbid  conditions  now  under  consideration.  The  principles  on 
which  it  is  constructed  differ  from  those  of  other  dilators  in  several 
respects,  and,  above  all,  in  one  which  I  consider  most  important — 
viz.,  in  producing  expansion  of  the  canal  from  within  outwards — 
ia  other  words,  in  imitating  the  natural  process  of  expansion  from 
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the  nterine  cavity  downwards  to  the  os  uteri  ;  whereas  most  other 
dilators,  such  as  Hegar*s,  &c.,  act  in  the  opposite  direction.  In 
my  own  hands  the  utility  of  this  instrument,  the  expansion  effectetl 
by  which  may  be  determined  and  accurately  measured  by  the 
affixed  index,  has  been  fully  tested  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
sterility  and  dysmenorrhoea  in  hospital  and  private  practice.  I 
may  add  that  my  dilator,  which  does  not  occupy  more  room 
than  the  ordinary  sound  when  introduced,  may  also  be  used  with 
advantage  for  the  dilatation  of  the  female  urethra  in  many  cases 
in  which  this  procedure  is  indicated.  This  instrument  has  been 
carefully  made  in  accordance  with  my  directions  by  Messrs.  Arnold 
and  Sons,  West  Smithfield,  London. 


O-:;-. 
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6.  Operative  Treatment  of  Cervical  Stenosis. — ^As  the  method  I 
employ  in  these  cases  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  generally 
adopted,  I  may  be  here  permitted  to  refer  briefly  to  its  details.  I 
may  observe  that  during  the  past  ten  years  I  have  operated  on 
some  hundreds  of  cases  of  stenosis,  and  within  the  last  year  alone 
I  thus  successfully  treated  in  my  hospital  very  close  upon  a  hundred 
such  cases,  in  many  of  which  I  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Duke, 
Obstetric  Physician  to  Steevens'  Hospital. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  advise  that  this  operation  sliould  b^ 
undertaken  about  a  week  after  the  termination  of  the  last  painful 
menstrual  period,  and  that  it  should  be  preceded  by  daily  hot 
water  syringing  for  some  time.  To  proceed  with  any  comfort  to 
ourselves  or  advantage  to  our  patient,  she  should  be  placed  under 
an  anaesthetic — (and  I  may  here  observe  that  for  nearly  twenty 
years  I  have  recommended  and  used  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
aether,  chloroform,  and  Eau  de  Cologne,  which  I  regard  as  the  best 
of  all  anaesthetics) — and  adjusted  in  the  ordinary  left  lateral  semi- 
prone  position,  on  a  proper  gynaecological  couch  or  table.  Then, 
the  cervix  being  exposed  by  the  duck-bill  speculum,  the  anterior 
lip  is  seized  by  a  strong  vulsellum,  and  drawn  down  by  an  assistant 
as  close  to  the  vulva  as  possible,  where  it  is  to  be  retained.  Next 
the  sound  should  be  passed  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  uterus, 
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as  well  as  the  immediate  permeabilitj  of  the  canal.     Then  the 
metrotome  (and  I  myself  much  prefer  Simpson's  original  instru- 
ment to  anj  of  its  modifications)  should  be  introduced  well  into 
the  uterine  cavity,  and,  being  expanded  to  whatever  extent  mny 
be  necessary  in  each  case,  should  be  withdrawn  so  as  to  divide 
the  cervix  freely  in  a  transverse  direction  from  the  os  internum  to 
the  outer  orifice  of  the  passage.     It  should  be  again  introduced, 
and  the  same  procedure  repeated  in  an  antero-posterior  direction. 
The  nterine  cavity  should  now  be  syringed  out  with  hot  water 
BO  as  to  wash  away  all  clots  and  arrest  any  haemorrhage,  then  I 
introduce  the  dilator  already  described,  and,  expanding  this  to  its 
full  extent,  I  allow  it  to  remain  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
withdraw  the  instrument,  with  blades  apart,  so  as  to  tear  asunder 
and  distend  the  cut  surfaces  until  I  can  pass  my  index  into  the 
uterine  carity.     In  this  way  any  probability  of  either  haemorrhage 
or  of  subsequent  re-union  of  the  divided  parts  is  effectually  pro- 
vided against.    The  uterus  is  to  be  again  washed  out  with  hot 
water ;  and,  lastly,  I  introduce  a  tampon  of  Lawton's  cotton  satu- 
rated in  glycerine  of  carbolic  acid,  which  is  left  in  situ  for  some 
days  so  as  to  fill  and  distend  the  passage  from  the  uterine  cavity 
to  the  06  externum.    The  introduction  of  this  may  be  found  by 
DO  means  an  easy  matter  by  the  uninitiated,  and  can  best  be 
effected  by  the  employment  of  the  sliding  repositor. 

After  the  operation  the  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed  on  low 
diet,  and  syringed  daily  with  hot  water  for  eight  or  ten  days,  any 
pain  being  meanwhile  treated  by  opiates  and  poultices.  After  this 
period  a  flexible  tube  or  uterine  stem  pessary  is  introduced,  which 
fthoold  be  worn  for  another  month,  and  then,  and  not  sooner,  the 
patient  may  resume  marital  life  with  a  fair  probability  of  subse- 
quent impregnation,  and  almost  absolute  certainty  of  immunity 
from  any  recurrence  of  dysmenorrhoea. 

With  regard  to  the  results  of  this  ojteration,  my  experience  has 
been  most  satisfactory  in  the  curative  treatment  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  of  sterility  and  obstructive  dysmenorrhoea  that 
have  come  under  my  observation.  This  result  I  ascribe  mainly 
to  the  thoroughness  with  which  I  carry  out  the  dilatation  of 
the  contracted  passage  in  the  cases  referred  to.  And  as  I 
have  been  reproached  by  some  more  timid  practitioners  with 
what  they  regard  as  the  rashness  or  boldness  of  my  practice  in 
this  respect,  I  may  here  venture  to  add  that  when  cautiously,  albeit 
boldly,  carried  out,  in  appropriate  cases  and  by  expert,  handi*,  no  ill 
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results  need  attend  the  operation  in  question,  and  I  myself  have 
liad  no  such  reason  to  regret  its  performance.  In  only  two  cases 
have  I  seen  any  serious  haemorrhage  after  it.  Nor  have  I  found 
it  necessary  to  plug  the  vagina  in  such  cases,  as  I  have  seen  done 
by  some  practitioners,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  patient.  la 
only  very  few  instances  have  any  inflammatory  symptoms  or  cellulitis 
followed  its  performance,  and  in  most  of  these  cases  the  operation 
had  been  performed  by  other  gynaecologists  previously. 

7.  Vaginismm  as  a  cause  of  Sterility. — Besides  cervical  stenosis 
tliere  are  other  causes  of  obstructive  sterility  which  must  also  be 
considered  in  this  connection.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  most  frequent 
and  most  important  is  vaginismus.  As,  however,  I  have  discussed 
the  pathology  and  treatment  of  this  condition  in  a  previous  paper, 
I  need  here  only  briefly  refer  to  those  points  which  bear  most 
directly  on  the  subject  of  the  present  communication. 

Excessive  sensibility  of  the  vaginal  orifice  and  adjacent  parts, 
more  especially  when  associated  with  such  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  sphincter  vaginse  as  to  form  an  impediment  to  marital  inter- 
course, or  dyspareunia,  occasionally  becomes  a  matter  of  consider- 
able gynaecological  interest  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of 
sterility.  In  such  cases  the  hyperaBsthetic  condition  of  the  vaginal 
outlet  is  evinced  even  on  the  slightest  attempt  at  local  examina- 
tion, and  is  most  marked  about  the  meatus  urinarius,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  orifice  of  the  vulvo-vaginal  glands  and  fourchette, 
whence  the  hymen,  if  existent,  projects  upwards. 

With  regard  to  the  pathology  of  vaginismus,  there  are  almost  as 
many  divergent  views  as  there  have  been  writers  on  the  subject. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  most  rational  explanation  of  these 
symptoms  may  generally  be  found  in  the  hysterical  temperament 
of  the  majority  of  *those  thus  affected,  although  in  some  cases  there 
is  also  present  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  pudic  nerve,  one 
branch  of  which  runs  along  with  the  artery  to  the  clitoris,  whilst 
the  other,  or  superficial  perineal  nerve,  is  distributed  to  the 
])erinaeum  and  labia,  in  which  its  terminal  branches  ratify  freely. 
This  fact  in  the  aetiology  of  the  disease  is  one  the  practical  import- 
ance of  which  will  be  seen  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of 
vaginismus. 

8.  Treatment  of  Vaffinismus. — It  was  long  since  said  by  Dr. 
Marion  Sims  that  there  is  '*  no  disease  capable  of  producing  so 
much  unhappiness  to  both  parties  of  the  marriage  contract.**  I 
regret  to  say  that  in  my  own  experience  in  some  instances  I  have 
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foond  no  little  difficoltj  in  dealing  with  extreme  cases  of  this  kind 
bj  anj  of  the  plans  of  treatment  generally  recommended.  As  a 
rule,  in  the  treatment  of  sach  cases,  very  undue  importance  is 
given  to  local  operative  measures,  whilst  the  constitutional  treat- 
ment which  is  invariably  necessary  in  all  instances  of  well-marked 
yaginismus  is  too  generally  neglected.  For  whilst  excision  of  the 
hymen,  division  of  the  pudic  nerve,  destruction  of  the  erythematous 
and  serpiginous  patches,  dissections  out  of  neuromata,  &c.,  may 
each  be  indispensable  in  certain  cases,  in  quite  as  many  they  are 
nnnecessaiy.  And,  from  my  own  clinical  experience,  I  can  vouch 
for  the  possibility  in  some  cases  of  relieving  the  most  intense 
dyspareunia  resulting  from  this  cause,  so  as  to  enable  the  patient 
to  fulfil  all  her  duties  as  a  wife  and  eventually  as  a  mother,  without 
any  operation  beyond  the  forcible  mechanical  expansion  of  the 
vaginal  canal.  Before  resorting  even  to  this  expedient  we  should, 
in  the  first  place,  employ  the  sedative  treatment,  local  and  general, 
which  is  indicated  in  all  other  nervous  or  hysterical  disorders,  and 
which,  as  I  believe,  is  essential  in  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  of 
vaginismus  that  come  before  us,  whilst  in  only  one-tenth  of  them 
is  any  surgical  or  operative  measure  necessary. 

Amongst  the  topical  palliative  remedies  that  may,  conjointly 
with  the  constitutional  nerve  sedatives  just  referred  to,  be  employed 
io  these  cases  are  warm  baths  and  vaginal  irrigations,  local  applica- 
tion of  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  cocain  or  of  glycerine  of  carbolic 
acid,  or  the  introduction  of  suppositories  of  cocain  and  belladonna. 
When  such  palliative  measures  have  been  fairly  tried  without 
advantage,  we  may  then  resort  to  mechanical  dilatation  of  the 
vaginal  orifice  and  stretching  of  the  pudic  nerve.  For  this  purpose, 
having  first  fully  etherised  the  patient,  a  large-sized  Graily-Hewitt 
bivalve  speculum  should  be  introduced  and  expanded  to  its  fullest 
•extent  Then  a  tampon  of  absorbent  lotion  large  enough  to  fill 
the  speculum  should  be  soaked  in  glycerine  and  passed  up  to  the 
cervix,  its  lower  end  projecting  through  the  external  opening  of 
the  instrument.  This,  still  fully  expanded,  should  then  be  forcibly 
drawn  out,  leaving  the  central  tampon  behind  in  the  vagina.  It 
need  hardly  be  observed  that  this  procedure  occasions  severe  pain. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  as  certainly  tears  through  some  of  the 
superficial  submucous  muscular  fibres  of  the  affected  part,  as  well 
as  effectually  stretches  the  terminal  vaginal  branches  of  the  pudic 
nerve,  and  thus  affords  a  generally  efficient  and  safe  method  of 
overcoming  the  spasmodic  contraction  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
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in  cases  of  vaginismus.  Any  subsequent  contraction  or  haemorrhage 
that  may  follow  this  procedure  is  sufficiently  met  by  the  tampon, 
which  may  be  retained  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours ;  and  after 
some  days,  should  there  be  still  a  continuance  of  vaginismus,  the 
same  may  be  again  repeated. 

In  some  cases,  however,  this  method  of  treatment  does  not  snfSce^ 
and  we  must  then  resort  to  either  Emmet's  or  Sims's  operation 
for  vaginismus.  In  some  instances  I  have  found  the  haemorrhage 
following  these  operations  sufficiently  serious,  and  in  one  of  these  I 
had  to  thank  Mr.  Home,  who  was  called  in  in  my  absence,  for 
his  assistance  in  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage,  occurring  some  hours 
after  the  operation,  in  the  case  of  a  young  lady  on  whom  I  per- 
formed Sims's  operation. 

It  should  here  be  observed  that  even  in  cases  of  vaginismus  so 
extreme  as  to  effectually  prevent  complete  marital  intercourse, 
the  disease  is  not  necessarily  an  absolute  barrier  to  impregnation. 
In  one  instance  of  this  kiud  that  came  under  my  observation  unae 
years  ago,  so  extreme  was  the  local  hypersBsthesia  as  not  only  to 
preclude  the  probability  to  complete  cohabitation,  but  also  to 
prevent  the  patient's  submitting  to  any  local  treatment  for  the 
relief  of  the  morbid  condition.  Nevertheless  conception  occurred, 
and  I  subsequently  was  called  in  to  deliver  her  at  full  term,  and 
in  doing  so  was  obliged  to  incise  the  still  unruptured  hymen,  by 
which  delivery  was  obstructed. 

9.  Obstructive  Dysmenorrlusa  and  Sterility  from  Voghtal  Occlu- 
sion.— ^Amongst  the  causes  of  the  morbid  conditions  under  con- 
sideration some  reference  must  be  here  made  to  occlusion  of  the 
vaginal  passage,  whether  by  congenital  malformations,  or,  as  more 
frequently  met  with  in  gynaecological  practice,  from  cicatricial 
adhesions  the  result  of  disease  or  accident.  With  regard  to  the 
hitter,  although  I  have  met  with  them  in  several  instances^ 
fortunately,  however,  clinical  experience  of  retained  menstruation, 
dyspareunia,  and  impeded  delivery  consequent  on  post-partum  adlie- 
sions  of  the  vaginal  walls  is  fortunately  more  limited  now  than  must 
have  been  the  case  in  the  practice  of  our  professional  predecessors, 
in  those  good  old  days  when  the  second  stage  of  labour  was  allowed 
to  run  on  until  the  vital  powers  were  all  but  completely  exhausted, 
before  instrumental  assistance  was  afforded  in  cases  of  difficult 
parturition.  Nevertheless,  such  cases  are  still  occasionally  met  with. 

Of  somewhat  greater  frequency  in  the  causation  of  this  condition 
in  modern  practice  is  the  opposite  error.     In  other  words,  the 
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integritj  of  the  va^'ual  canal  is  now  more  likely  to  be  injured  by 
the  application  of  the  forceps,  before  the  sufficient  natural  dilatation 
of  the  passage,  or  by  the  misdirected  force  or  undue  haste  with 
which  instrumental  delivery  may  be  effected  by  injudicious  practi- 
tioners. 

Another  occasional  source  of  cicatricial  obstruction  or  oblitera- 
tion of  the  vagina  is  the  abuse  of  escharotics  or  instruments 
intended  for  the  treatment  of  uterine  disease.  It  may  also 
possibly  result  from  syphilitic  disease  as  well  as  from  phagedsBnic 
ulceration  or  direct  injuries  to  the  vulvo-vaginal  orifice. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Academy  I  have 
referred  to  cases  of  vaginal  occlusion,  and  regret  that  space  prevents 
my  now  dwelling  further  on  this  subject,  as  such  cases  appear  to 
me  of  much  interest,  not  only  from  their  comparative  infrequency, 
bat  still  more  from  the  possibility  of  this  condition  being  an 
occasional  cause  of  menstrual  retention  and  an  obstacle  to  impreg- 
nation or  parturition.  Moreover,  they  would  serve  to  illustrate 
the  special  risk  attending  the  surgical  treatment  of  cicatricial 
vaginal  obstructions.  The  latter  point  is  one  which  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of  in  such  cases.  It  was  demonstrated  by  a  distin- 
gaished  Irish  obstetrician,  the  late  Dr.  Evory  Kennedy,  in  The 
iJublin  Qvuirterly  Journal  many  years  ago,  that  the  treatment  of 
vaginal  occlusion  is  by  no  means  as  safe  as  it  is  facile.  This 
observation  has  been  corroborated  by  recent  writer:*,  and  more 
especially  MM.  Bernutz  and  Goupil,  who  have  shown  conclusively 
the  risk  of  dividing  these  obstructions  or  adhesions  by  any  cutting 
instrument,  and  the  comparative  safety  of  digital  separation — the 
mortality  following  the  use  of  the  knife  as  compared  with  the 
surgeon's  finger  in  such  cases  being  almost  as  three  to  one. 

10.  Chronic  Endo-cervicitis  as  a  Cause  of  Sterility, — Lastly,  we 
must  here  refer  to  another  and  much  more  frequent  factor  in  the 
causation  of  obstructive  sterility  and  dysmenorrhoea — namely,  what 
was  formerly  termed  chronic  inflammation,  and  siuce  more  properly 
designated  areolar  hyperplasia,  of  the  cervix  uteri.  A  brief  glance 
at  the  pathology  of  this  condition  will  show  its  importance  in  rela- 
tion to  the  study  of  sterility.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  theory  by 
which  this  disease  was  for  many  years  ascribed  to  idiopathic  inflam- 
mation, leading  to  ulceration  of  the  cervix  uteri,  has  been  long  since 
abandoned,  except  by  its  author,  and  that  it  is  now  as  generally 
regarded  as  the  result  of  passive  congestion,  or  hypersemia,  com- 
mencing in  the  cervical  mucous  membrane,  tlie  ciliated  epithelium 
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of  ¥rhich  is  thus  primarily  tumefied  and  softened,  whilst  later  on 
the  whole  tract  of  the  endo-uterine  mucous  membrane  becomes 
disintegrated  and  hjpertrophied.  After  a  little  time  this  hyper- 
plasia extends  to  the  subjacent  muscular  structures  of  the  uterus 
generally  and  gives  rise  therein  to  those  sero-plastic  exudations 
and  infiltrations  by  which  the  affected  parts  are  at  first  mechani- 
cally distended  and  thickened.  As  the  disease  goes  on  these  plastic 
exudations  becoming  organised  eventuate  in  new  connective  tissue, 
or  true  congestive  hypertrophy,  or  areolar  hyperplasia  of  the  uterus. 
At  the  same  time  follicular  degeneration  of  the  hypertrophied 
cervical  glands  occurs,  and  in  their  subsequent  proliferation  in 
most  instances  may  be  found  the  explanation  of  the  conditions 
formerly  regarded  as  the  result  of  ulceration  of  the  cervix  uteri. 
The  structural  differences  between  the  endo-uterine  and  endo- 
cervical  mucous  membrane  are  also  of  direct  interest  in  this 
connection,  explaining  to  some  extent  the  greater  proneness  of  the 
latter  to  hypersemia,  and  the  greater  probability  of  this  condition 
in  the  former  being  more  immediately  communicated  to  the  under- 
lying parenchyma.  For  whilst  the  ciliate  membrane  lining  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus  is  directly  superimposed  on  the  muscular  sub- 
stance, without  the  intervention  of  any  sub-mucous  layer,  and  has 
numerous  utricular  glands,  separated  merely  by  prolongations  of 
the  uterine  muscular  fibre,  the  endo-cervical  mucous  membrane, 
on  the  contrary,  rests  on  a  sub-mucous  layer,  and  is  arranged  in 
numerous  folds  branching  off  on  either  side  from  the  centi:al  ridge, 
and  thus  presenting  the  appearance  known  as  the  arbor^vitir» 
This  membrane  is  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium,  and  interposed 
between  its  folds  are  countless  racemose  glands  or  Nabothian 
follicles  opening  between  the  ridges  of  the  arbor-vitse,  and  under 
diseased  conditions  pouring  out  that  viscid,  white-of-egg-like  secre- 
tion so  generally  found  blocking  the  os  uteri  and  cervical  canal  in 
gynaecological  examinations. 

In  such  cases  the  functions  of  the  uterus  are  invariably  disturbed. 
The  menses  are  abnormal ;  generally  they  are  attended  by  severe 
pain ;  in  some  instances  they  are  diminished,  but  more  commonly, 
menorrhagia  as  well  as  dysmenorrhcea  result  from  the  local  con- 
gestion and  irritation ;  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  this 
kind  I  have  observed  that  the  abnormal  menstruation  recurred 
every  third  week,  and  lasted  for  six  or  seven  days,  whilst  in  the 
interval  the  patient  was  further  weakened  by  the  leucorrhoesl 
discharge  already  spoken  of. 
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Sterility  almost  always  accompanies  this  disease,  and  as  long  as 
it  exists  to  any  serious  extent  the  patient  mast  remain  barren. 
This  fact,  which  I  regard  as  of  great  practical  importance,  is  too 
generally  ignored  in  practice.  I  have  known  instances  in  which 
patients  were  subjected  to  active  surgical  treatment  to  overcome 
a  supposed  mechanical  obstacle  to  impregnation,  and  who  never- 
theless remained  childless,  no  attention  having  been  paid  to  the 
existence  of  chronic  uterine  congestion,  on  the  subsequent  cure  of 
which  pregnancy  has  followed. 

11.  Other  Uler{y-ovarian  Causes  of  Sterility, — Ovarian  and  tubal 
inflammation,  manifested  by  soreness,  tumefaction,  and  occasionally 
burning  pain  in  the  ovarian  region,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
consequences  and  accompaniments  of  uterine  hypersBmia.  In  these 
cases  the  disease  extends  from  the  uterus,  along  the  Fallopian 
tabes  to  the  ovaries,  and  this  to  a  great  extent  accounts  for  the 
fact  I  have  just  mentioned,  that  patients  sujGFering  from  endo- 
metritis or  endo-cervicitis,  are  sterile  for  the  time  being. 

Were  it  not  that  I  have  already  possibly  exceeded  the  prescribed 
limits  of  time  here  allowed  to  writers  of  papers,  I  should  have 
wished  to  state  my  experience  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
cases  of  sterility  and  obstructive  dysmenorrhoea  due,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  to  all  the  various  forms  of  uterine  flexions  and  displace- 
ments, or  to  Fallopian  tubal  or  ovarian  causes,  to  which  latter  very 
great  importance  should  be  assigned  in  this  connection,  as  well  as  to 
those  just  referred  to.  I  must,  however,  rest  content,  for  the  present 
at  least — ^as  I  hope  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  this  important  subject 
on  some  future  occasion — ^with  having,  in  the  foregoing  communi- 
cation, described  the  method  which  I  have  found  most  successful 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  numerous  cases  of  barrenness  and  pain- 
ful menstruation  which  have  come  under  my  care  in  the  gynseco- 
logical  department  of  my  hospital  and  in  private  practice  during 
the  last  few  years.  Moreover,  1  have  also  pointed  out  more  briefly 
the  principles  which  I  believe  should  guide  our  treatment  in  some 
of  the  other  forms  of  the  complaints  alluded  to.  I  trust  that  the 
Academy  will  pardon  the  unavoidable  length  of  this  communica- 
tion, and  by  a  fair  discussion  of  the  views  I  have  now  submitted, 
aid  other  practitioners  in  the  curative  treatment  of  a  class  of  cases 
second  to  none  in  their  importance  and  frequency. 
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Art.  XV.-'CEiophagotamy.  By  J.  S.  M'Ardlb,  F.R.C.S.; 
Fellow,  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland ;  Sorgeon  and 
Lecturer  on  Surgery,  St  Vincent's  Hospital. 

Thb  following  is  a  case  of  successful  removal  of  a  foreign  body 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  oesophagus : — 

Case. — ^Mrs.  J.  S.,  aged  forty-eight  years,  was  admitted  into  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital  under  my  care  on  December  6th,  1887. 

Previous  Histo^-y, — ^For  some  ten  years  before  the  accident  referred  to 
below  she  had  lived  almost  entirely  on  sloppy  foods,  as  she  had  lost  her  teeth. 
The  result  of  this  was  a  condition  of  general  debility  and  anaemia,  which 
became  very  marked  during  the  past  two  years.  The  disimprovement 
since  1 884  she  attributes  to  a  severe  shock  and  continued  mental  trouble. 

Present  Attack, — ^Early  in  November,  while  (for  the  first  time  in  ten 
years)  attempting  to  swallow  some  roast  beef,  the  first  piece  only  reached 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  when  it  occasioned  her  great  uneasiness,  and  pre- 
vented the  swallowing  even  of  floids.  She  felt  as  if  the  piece  had  become 
fixed  in  the  right  side  of  her  neck.  She  came  at  once  under  the  care  of 
two  of  the  best  surgeons  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  They  attempted  removal 
by  the  usual  appliances.  The  only  change  brought  about  by  their  efforts 
was  a  transference  of  the  body  from  the  right  to  the  left  and  down- 
wards into  the  root  of  the  neck.  Seeing  that  all  attempts  at  removal 
failed,  she  came  to  Dublin. 

Condition  on  Admission, — She  was  pale  and  emaciated,  and  had  a 
haggard  and  anxious  expression ;  pulse,  88^  very  weak  and  compressihle ; 
temperature,  98^;  nervous,  respiratory,  and  urinary  systems  normal; 
tongue  coated  with  dry,  yellow  fiir;  slight  inclination  to  vomit;  breath 
very  foetid ;  diarrhoea.  She  could  swallow  liquids  in  smaU  quantity,  but 
every  act  of  deglutition  caused  pain  in  the  left  side  of  neck  at  sternal  end 
of  right  clavicle,  and  extending  downwards  behind  first  piece  of  sternum. 
The  most  painful  spot  corresponded  to  the  interspace  between  the  heads 
of  the  stemo-mastoid.  At  this  point  pressure  caused  a  cutting  pain,  and 
on  pressing  deeply  down  behind  the  clavicle  a  rounded  mass  the  size  of  a 
small  egg  could  be  felt  extending  outwards  to  the  middle  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid,  and  inwards  to  middle  line,  in  part  obliterating  the  supra-sternal 
notch.  This  swelling  was  very  firm,  feeling  like  cartilage^  and  from  its 
upper  rounded  border  the  left  carotid  passed  vertically  upwards,  greatlv 
enlarged,  firm,  and  cord-like.  It  was  at  least  once  and  a  half  the  size  of  the 
right  carotid.  This  condition  of  the  vensel  was  well  marked  and  reached 
to  within  half  an  inch  of  its  bifurcation.     There  was  no  murmur  over  it 

Diagnosis, — ^Impaction  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  oesophagus.  It  has 
perforated  that  tube,  and,  engaging  the  sheath  of  the  left  carotid,  it  has 
set  up  inflammation  of  that  structure  and  the  artery. 


Fig.l. 
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Progfums. — If  allowed  to  remain,  the  body  may  perforate  the  artery. 
If  extracted  Uiroagh  the  mouth,  artery  may  yield,  and  fatal  haemorrhage 
resalt.     CEsophagotomy  offers  a  fair  chance  of  recovery. 

I  made  known  the  condnsions  I  had  arrived  at  to  the  patient  and  her 
friends,  and  they  immediately  consented  to  the  operation.  I  gave  her 
six  grains  of  calomel,  and  kept  her  for  some  days  on  liqnid  diet  and 
nntrient  enemata.  She  took  also  a  mixture  of  quinine  and  sulphuric  acid. 
Under  this  treatment  her  pulse  improved  and  there  was  no  longer  foetor 
from  her  breath.  The  pain  in  neck  increased,  and  fearing  the  occurrence 
of  erosion  of  the  carotid  I  determined  to  examine  the  patient  under  ether. 
This  I  did  on  December  10th,  four  days  after  admission.  With  a  pliable 
silfer  sound  I  was  able  to  detect  a  firm  body  fixed  in  the  left  side  of  the 
oesophagus  at  level  of  sternum,  and  fearing  from  its  position  that  any 
attempt  at  removal  by  the  mouth  might  place  it  beyond  my  reach  or 
bring  on  serious,  if  not  fatal,  htemorrhage,  I  decided  on  performing  external 
QKSophagotomy,  which  was  conducted  as  follows : — 

Without  letting  the  patient  from  under  the  influence  of  ether,  her 

shoulders  were  raised  and  supported  by  a  firm  pillow,  her  head  drawn 

backwards  and  to  the  right  side,  I  made  an  incision  four  inches  in  length 

along  the  inner  edge  of  stemo-mastoid  extending  one  inch  downwards 

over  sternum ;  this  allowed  free  access  to  the  supra-sternal  notch,  which 

was  partly  filled  by  the  swelling.     The  superficial  fascia  and  platysma 

were  now  cut  through  and  the  anterior  jugular,  aft^r  double  ligature, 

severed.     On  cutting  the  deep  fascia  passing  inwards  from  the  stemo- 

mastoid,  and  drawing  that  muscle  outwards  with  hiooked  retractors,  I 

found  that  the  vessels  could  not  be  drawn  with  it,  after  scratching 

through  the  fascia  surrounding  the  thyroid  lobe,  and  raising  that  body 

towards  the  middle  line,  I  found  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  firmly  fixed  to 

the  oesophagus,  as  at  A,  Fig.  1.     The  artery  was  greatly  thickened,  and 

firm  fibrinous  exudation  surrounded  the  vessel  for  two  inches  of   its 

length,  nearly  half  of  this  being  below  the  upper  border  of  sternum.    On 

passing  the  finger  under  the  sternal  muscles  a  hard  body  could  be  felt  in 

the  centre  of  the  exudation  at  the  supra-sternal  notch ;  at  this  point  the 

union  between  the  gullet  and  vessels  was  very  firm.   Seeing  that  here  the 

foreign  body  (after  perforating  the  oesophagus)  was  making  its  way  into 

the  carotid,  and  fearing  that  already  that  body  was  partly  eroded,  I 

determined  on  being  prepared  for  any  yielding  of  the  vessel  which  might 

occur  on  extracting  the  body.     For  this  purpose  I  cut  through  the  sterno- 

mastoid,  hyoid,  and  thyroid.     Reflecting  the  ends,  as  in  Fig.  1, 1  obtained 

a  good  view  of  Uie  parts,  and  passing  my  leii  index  finger  along  the 

carotid,  I  found  that  the  induration  above  alluded  to  extended  an  inch 

below  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum.     Beyond  the  level  of  this  thickening 

I  scratched  through  the  fascia  in  front  of  the  carotid  with  a  director,  and 

passed  ao  aneurysm  needle  (threaded  with  strong  carbolised  silk)  round 
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that  vessel;  this  provisional  ligature  was  drawn  throu^  the  externHl 
wound,  as  at  B,  Fig.  1.  I  now  passed  a  similar  ligature,  above  the 
point  of  adhesion,  also  shown  at  C,  Fig.  1,  and  all  danger  of  haemorrhage 
from  the  carotid  being  thus  provided  against,  I  passed  a  curved  silver 
sound  into  the  oesophagus,  and  cutting  on  it  at  the  point  indicated  hj  D 
in  Fig.  1,  made  an  opening  capable  of  admitting  mj  index  finger,  on 
introducing  which,  I  discovered  a  piece  of  bone,  projecting  slightly  into 
the  lumen  of  the  tube  and  fixed  in  its  left  wall,  as  at  A,  Fig.  2.  Passing 
a  curved  polypus  forceps  along  my  finger,  I  extracted  this,  and  on  making 
a  further  examination  discovered  another  piece  slightly  fixed  in  the  left 
side  of  oesophagus,  but  lying  almost  lengthwise,  as  at  B,  Fig.  2.  This  I 
removed  in  the  same  way,  and  on  examining  the  oesophageal  wall  I  found 
that  it  had  been  completely  perforated  by  these  bodies  behind  the  first 
piece  of  the  sternum,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  I  now  cleansed  the  wound 
with  a  1  in  80  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  passed  in  a  large  drainage-tube 
into  its  lower  angle,  plugged  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  dressed  neck  with 
carbolic  gauze. 

Course  and  After-treatment — Immediately  after  operation  she  was  con- 
veyed to  bed,  hot  jars  applied  to  her  feet  and  sides,  and  the  following 
enema  administered:  beef  tea,  one  ounce;  the  yolk  of  two  eggs,  liq. 
pancreaticus,  in. ;  brandy,  gss.  and  liq,  Battley,  rti-  x^-  During  the 
evening  she  was  inclined  to  vomit  and  felt  very  weak,  but  complained  of 
no  other  trouble.  At  7  p.m.  the  dressings  were  found  to  be  already 
saturated  with  serum  and  mucus ;  removing  them,  the  wound  was  washed 
with  a  1  per  cent,  carbolic  solution  and  re-dressed.  The  pulse  was  80 
per  minute,  very  feeble.  Temperature  99^  F.  She  was  ordered  enemata 
every  fourth  hour,  the  opiate  in  every  alternate  one. 

lltb. — Stomach  still  irritable;  pulse  108,  fairly  strong;  temp.  99*6^. 
Complains  of  soreness  of  throat,  and  feels  mucus  passing  through  wound, 
causing  uneasiness ;  re-dressed ;  enemata  continued ;  allowed  small  pieces 
of  ice,  and  to  get  one  minim  of  tincture  of  aconite  every  hour  in  a  little 
water. 

12th. — Slept  well;  pulse  96;  temp.  98'8^  Soreness  of  throat  gone; 
no  tendency  to  vomit ;  aconite  stopped ;  ice  and  enemata  continued ;  <Mie 
motion  from  bowels;  urine  normal  in  character  and  amount;  wound 
dressed,  and  three  sutures,  which  had  been  applied  at  upper  angle, 
removed. 

13th. — Pulse  92;  temp.  98*6°;  patient  feels  much  stronger;  swallows 
small  pieces  of  ice  readily,  but  fluids  pass  through  wound  and  render  her 
imcomfortable  by  rapidly  saturating  the  dressings ;  enemata  twice  daily ; 
one  teaspoonful  of  iced  chicken  essence  every  hour. 

14th. — ^Much  stronger ;  pulse  88 ;  temp.  98*6° ;  no  difilculty  in  swal- 
lowing chicken  essence ;  enemata  stopped.  From  this  date  tie  patient 
made  an  uninterrupted  recovery,  and  notwithstanding  the  depth  of  the 
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wound  and  its  extension  downwards  into  the  chest,  no  collection  of  pus 
or  serom  fonned;  nor  did  the  temperatare  ever  reach  100^.  Until  union 
was  complete  the  wound  was  kept  accurately  filled  with  iodoform  gauze, 
each  dressing  being  carried  out  with  extreme  care  by  my  friend  and 
pupil,  Mr.  Garret  Hickey,  to  whose  unceasing  attention  I  owe  many  of 
the  successes  of  this  Session. 

My  objects  in  bringing  forward  this  case  were — ^first,  to  demon- 
strate the  precautionary  measures  necessary  when  perforation  of 
the  gnllet  has  occurred  and  the  important  vessels  are  implicated ; 
second,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  small  pieces  of  iced  foods 
could  be  swallowed  readily,  while  liquids  gave  trouble,  passing  in 
great  part  through  the  wound  into  the  dressings. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  frequency  with  which  death  is 
brought  about  by  haemorrhage  after  the  withdrawal  of  spiculated 
foreign  bodies  from  the  oesophagus.  To  avoid  all  danger  of  this 
kind  in  my  case,  I  laid  a  provisional  ligature  on  the  carotid  below, 
and  another  above  the  point  at  which  I  found  the  body.  Now, 
although  this  procedure  lengthened  the  operation  somewhat,  I  was 
well  repaid  the  trouble,  and  recompensed  for  the  delay,  by  the  feeling 
of  perfect  security  with  which  I  carried  out  the  final  steps  of  the 
operation,  knowing  that  in  the  event  of  this  foreign  body  having 
penetrated  the  carotid,  that  vessel  was  completely  under  my  con- 
trol. If,  in  the  absence  of  the  provisional  ligatures,  the  removal 
of  the  body  should  be  followed  by  haemorrhage,  ligature  of  the 
vessel  would  be  extremely  troublesome,  if  not  impossible,  in  the 
presence  of  blood  pouring  into  the  oesophagus,  and  welling  up  into 
the  wound.  It  is  only  when  one  has  had  experience  of  cases  of 
haemorrhage  from  the  vessels  as  they  leave  the  thorax,  that  the 
great  difficulty  of  dealing  with  it  in  a  case  of  this  kind  becomes 
apparent.  I  would,  therefore,  advise  this  laying  on  of  provisional 
ligatures  when  any  perforation  of  the  gullet  exists.  The  question 
of  nourishing  the  patient  after  oesophagotomy  is  of  great  im|K)rt- 
ance,  since  most  of  the  fatal  cases  exhibited  marked  evidences  of 
inanition.  The  methods  of  feeding  after  this  operation  are  (a)  by 
enemata,  which  rarely  afford  nourishment  enough ;  (b)  tube  passed 
through  month ;  (c)  tube  through  nose ;  {d)  tube  through  oesopha- 
geal wound. 

Enemata  are  capable  of  supporting  a  patient — Ist^  when  for  some 
time  before  he  solely  depends  on  them,  the  rectum  has  become 
accustomed  to  their  introduction ;  2nd,  when  the  condition  im- 
mediately preceding  operation  is  one  of  sound  health ;  and  3rd, 
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vrhen  tlie  required  repair  is  of  a  trivial  nature.  Now,  these  condi- 
tions are  seldom  present  in  cases  of  XBsophagotomy,  and  hence  we 
cannot  often  depend  on  enemata  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours, 
however  carefully  prepared.  The  use  of  the.  tube  through  the 
mouth  renders  the  patient  very  uncomfortable,  and  is  frequently 
attended  with  a  feeling  of  pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  distress,  which 
forbids  its  frequent  introduction.  When  passed  through  the  nose, 
a  soft  rubber  tube  can  be  used  with  comparative  ease,  and  after 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  it  rarely  causes  any  uneasiness.  When, 
owing  to  an  irritable  condition  of  the  nares,  or  other  cause,  the 
tube  cannot  be  used,  it  may  be  passed  through  the  wound  in  the 
gullet ;  this,  of  course,  delays  the  healing,  but  is  often  a  necessaiT 
means  of  supporting  the  patient's  strength.  The  method  which  I 
adopted  of  giving  small  and  frequently-repeated  amounts  of  ice<l 
chicken  essence,  when  liquids  passed  through  wound,  served 
admirably  in  the  case  above  noted ;  and  although  I  do  not  expect 
the  same  treatment  to  be  applicable  to  every  case,  I  believe  the 
procedure  worthy  of  consideration.  There  is  no  doubt  on  my  mind 
that  rectal  nourishment  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  support 
my  patient  during  the  healing  of  a  deep-seated  and  extensive 
wound  such  as  was  here  present. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  after-treatment  of  this  case  I  would 
call  attention  to— it  is  the  careful  plugging  of  the  cervical  wound. 
Every  little  inequality  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  incision  was 
accurately  filled  with  iodoform  gauze,  so  that  serum,  mucus,  or 
pus  could  not  accumulate  at  any  spot — the  absorbent  material 
rapidly  taking  up  every  fluid  coming  in  contact  with  it  from  the 
oesophagus,  or  the  wound  surfaces.  The  dressings  here  cannot  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  miu  longer  than  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
beginning  of  these  cases,  since — 1st,  there  is  danger  of  infection 
from  the  oesophagus,  the  wound  in  which  is  rarely  closed  before 
the  eighth  day;  2nd,  if  pus,  serum,  or  mucus  is  allowed  to  collect, 
it  tends  to  pass  downwards  into  the  posterior  mediastinum,  setting 
up  local  inflammatory  troubles,  or  giving  rise  to  septic  complications. 
The  question  of  suturing  the  oesophageal  wound  is  still  sub  judice ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advisability  of  this  procedure,  when 
the  foreign  body  is  removed,  before  it  has  caused  ulceration  or 
suppuration,  and,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  G.  Fisher  {DeuL  Zeii. 
far  C/iir.^  1887,  Heft  6),  this  is  usually  the  case  when  the  operation 
is  performed  within  the  forty-eight  hours  succeeding  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  body.     The  conditions  which  contra-indlcate  suture 
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are — ^1.  Erosions  of  mucous  membrane  of  gullet  ;  2.  Abscess 
surrounding  the  foreign  body ;  3.  Severe  inflammation  of  the  per- 
Tertebnd  connective  tissue  said  the  walls  of  the  gullet ;  4.  Per« 
foration  of  gullet  by  the  body.  The  passage  of  a  strong  silk 
thread  through  each  lip  of  the  oesophageal  wound  is  useful ;  these 
threads  are  left  long,  and  in  case  of  hsBmorrhage  {torn  any  ulcerated 
spots  on  the  oesophagus,  or  in  the  event  of  intubation  through 
wound  being  necessary,  they  serve  as  guides  to  the  opening  in  the 
gullet,  which  in  their  absence  is  very  difficult  of  recognition. 
Several  cases  are  recorded  in  which  attempts  at  introducing  a  tube 
led  to  the  production  of  mediastinal  abscess  and  pyaemia ;  the  tube, 
missing  the  gullet  wound,  passed  downwards  into  thorax,  thus 
leaving  a  channel  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  drain.  AD  the 
cases  in  which  this  occurred  ended  fatally. 

For  some  weeks  after  operation  in  the  above  case  there  was 
almost  conaplete  aphonia.  This,  as  I  explained,  was  not  due  to 
section  of  the  left  laryngeal,  but  to  engagement  of  that  nerve 
in  the  indurated  material  surrounding  the  foreign  bodies.  A  small 
blister  applied  above  the  sternal  end  of  clavicle  cured  the  aphonia 
and  relieved  some  deep-seated  pain  which  was  felt  extending  from 
that  point  down  the  left  arm  and  upwards  along  the  neck. 

The  patient  is  now  perfectly  well;  aphonia  quite  gone.  She 
swallows  without  the  slightest  difficulty — the  wound  in  the  neck  is 
firmly  healed. 


BORNT  OBOWTH   OP  PENIS. 

I>B-  J.  H.  Brikton  records  (Medical  NewSj  Phil.,  August  6,  1 887)  the 
case  of  a  farmer,  aged  sixty-two,  from  whom  he  excised  a  horny  growth 
which  had  existed  for  more  than  four  years,  and  which  had  originally 
grown  from  a  wart.  It  grew  from  the  base  of  the  glans,  at  the  coronal 
border,  and  was  firmly  attached  both  to  the  glans  and  to  the  prepuce : — 
"The  horn  was  one  and|8even-eighths  inches  long,  one  and  three-eighths  in 
circumference  at  its  base,  and  curved  forward,  tapering  slightly,  beyond 
the  extremity  of  the  glans.  On  the  dorsum,  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the 
corona,  a  plate  of  homy  tissue,  varying  in  width  from  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch,  encircled  the  end  of  the  glans,  covering  and  destroy- 
ing the  fcHramen  and  its  attachment,  surrounding  the  meatus  and  narrow- 
ing it  to  a  pin's  point.  Through  this  narrowed  opening,  inipervious  to 
any  instrument,  the  urine  escaped  slowly,  drop  by  drop." 
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Pulmonary  Consumption:  its  Etiology^  Pathology^  and  Treatment 
By  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  Charles 
Theodore  Williams,  M.A.,  M.D.  Oxon.  Second  Edition, 
Enlarged  and  Re-written  by  Dr.  C.  Theodore  Williams, 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1887.     8vo.    Pp.  446. 

For  very  many  years  the  name  of  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  WiUiams  has  been 
associated  with  the  topic  of  pulmonary  consumption.  The  father's 
mantle  has  fallen  upon  the  son,  and  in  the  volume  before  us  the  ripe 
experience  gained  by  two  generations  of  skilled  observers  of  that 
dread  disease  is  embodied  in  singularly  clear  and  terse  language. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  which  appeared  several  years 
ago,  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  proved,  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
extensive  records  of  cases  in  his  practice,  that  the  duration  of 
pulmonary  consumption  had  quadrupled  as  a  result  of  the  hygienic, 
medicinal,  and  climatic  treatment  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Williams, 
sen.,  also  endeavoured  to  show  **  that  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
phthisis  were  due  to  a  decline  or  deficiency  in  the  vitality  of  the 
bioplasm,  causing  infiammatory  or  other  processes  to  result  in 
short-lived  productions,  and  that  much  might  be  done  by  appropriate 
treatment  to  correct  this  tendency,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of 
tissue  formation."  The  tubercle-bacillus  had  not  been  discovered 
by  Koch  when  Dr.  Williams  expressed  the  opinion  that  among  the 
agents  of  causation  of  phthisis  were,  **  septic  influences,  which  tend 
to  blight  or  corrupt  portions  of  the  bioplasm  of  the  blood  or  of  the 
lymphatics,  and  thus  sow  the  seeds  of  decay.*'  His  son  points  out 
that  Koch's  bacillus  "  may  truly  be  called  the  septic  element  of 
consumption,  though  others  may  exist,  and  it  may  be  said  to 
exercise  a  powerfully  corrupting  influence  on  the  blood  and  lymph 
of  the  body,  after  the  first  infective  centre  has  been  established.*' 

This  last  quotation  ajBfords  the  key-note  of  the  second  edition, 
the  objects  of  which  are,  in  the  words  of  the  preface — "  (1)  To 
survey  the  experimental  and  other  evidence  on  which  the  causation 
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of  tabercnloeis  by  the  tabercle-bacillus  rests,  and  to  determine  how 
much  of  the  pathology  and  clinical  history  of  consumption  is  due 
to  this  organism  and  its  action,  primary  and  secondary,  on  the 
tissues,  and  how  much  to  other  agencies;  (2)  to  consider,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  type  of  consumption,  the  varieties  of  the 
disease,  and  to  treat  in  some  detail  of  the  principal  complications ; 
(3)  to  review  the  present  treatment  of  consumption  in  its  various 
aspects.*' 

To  carry  out  these  objects  Dr.  C.  Theodore  Williams  has  found  it 
necessary  to  re-write  the  pathological  portion,  and,  in  fact,  the 
greater  part  of  the  wort  Fourteen  new  chapters  have  been  incor- 
porated, and  the  chapter  on  "  Climate  "  has  been  re-written,  and 
now  includes  an  account  of  the  remarkable  curative  effects  of  high 
altitudes  on  consumption.  Chapters  I.  and  IX.  practically  remain 
as  they  were  originally  written  by  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams.  The 
first  includes  a  definition  of  phthisis ;  the  latter  presents  an  outline 
of  the  physical  signs  of  the  varieties  and  stages  of  the  disease. 

The  definition  of  consumption  given  by  Dr.  Williams  appears  to 
us  faulty,  inasmuch  as  it  ignores  the  zymotic  or  constitutional 
origin  of  the  disease,  which  it  represents  as  a  local  malady  in  the 
first  instance,  at  all  events. 

"Pulmonary  Consumption,"  writes  the  author,  "is  characterised  by 
the  symptoms  :  persistent  cough,  expectoration  of  opaque  matter,  some- 
times of  blood ;  a  progressive  loss  of  fiesh,  breath,  and  strength ;  often 
hectic  fever,  night-sweats,  and  diarrhoea ;  and  the  common  tendency  of 
the  disease  is  to  a  wasting  of  the  body  and  a  decline  of  its  power,  down 
to  its  termination  in  death. 

"  PathologicaUy  considered,  pulmonary  consumption  is  characterised 
by  certain  changes  in  the  textures  of  the  lungs,  consisting  chiefly  of  con- 
solidations, granular  or  diffused,  which  irritate  their  functions  and  clog 
their  structures,  and  which  proceed  to  further  changes,  of  degeneration, 
disintegration,  and  excavation  of  some  parts,  and  of  induration  and  con- 
traction of  others — all  tending  to  a  disorganisation  of  the  lungs,  and  a 
wasting  away  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  body."     (Page  1.) 

The  f aultiness  of  this  definition  in  the  direction  we  have  pointed 
oat  is  corrected,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  which  contains  it,  in  the 
following  sentence : — 

'^The  great  discovery  of  the  Bacillus  tuhercuhsis  by  Eoch,  and  the 
detection  of  its  presence  in  all  forms  of  scrofulous  and  tubercular  lesions, 
has  demonstrated  conclusively  the  unity,  if  not  the  uniformity,  of  con- 
sumption ;  and  while  admitting  considerable  varieties  in  the  disease,  we 
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may  fairlj  explain  them  bj  differences  either  in  the  amount  of  the  potsoD 
introduced  into  the  system,  or  in  the  strength  of  the  constitution  to  resist 
the  attack,  which  in  the  feeble  may  amount  to  a  general  spread,  or  in  the 
strong  may  be  limited  to  the  invasion  of  a  part  of  one  organ ;  or  again, 
by  differences  in  the  predisposing  cause  and  its  action  in  weakening  the 
system,  and  thus  rendering  it  liable  to  tubercular  attack."     (Page  5.) 

Chapters  II.  to  YII.  inclusive  are  amongst  the  most  interesting 
in  the  work.  They  deal  with  the  morbid  anatomy  of  pulmonar}- 
consumption,  the  histology  of  the  disease,  the  Bacillm  tuberculotU, 
and  the  pathology  and  letiology  of  consumption. 

The  principal  pathological  elements  found  in  the  lungs  of  those 
dead  of  phthisis  are  shown  to  be — (1)  grey  and  dark  granulations, 
or  miliary  tubercles ;  (2)  white  granulations ;  (3)  yellow  grannla- 
tions,  or  yellow  tubercles  (by  far  the  commonest  form) ;  (4)  caseous 
masses,  or  yellow  infiltration;  (5)  grey  infiltration,  or  catarrhal 
pneumonia  (the  '^gelatinous  infiltration*^  of  Laennec);  (6)  red 
hepatisation,  the  result  of  croupous  pneumonia ;  (7)  fibrosis,  which 
is  the  great  element  of  the  contractile  or  cicatricial  process ;  (8) 
cretaceous  masses,  which  are  found  particularly  in  the  bronchial 
glands  in  chronic  cases ;  (9)  fibrinous  nodules,  or  ''  blood-residues," 
noticed  in  cases  where  severe  haemoptysis  has  occurred;  and  (10) 
vesicular  emphysema  of  the  vicarious  variety. 

The  histological  elements  of  phthisis  are  four,  namely: — (1) 
Exudation  of  fibrin  and  leucocytes  into  the  pulmonary  alveoli — 
resembling  the  morbid  processes  of  both  croupous  and  catarrhal 
pneumonia;  (2)  an  accumulation  of  epithelial  cells  within  the 
alveoli — either  ordinary  epithelial  cells,  lining  the  alveoli,  or  epi- 
thelioid cells  or  giant  cells ;  (3)  a  thickening  of  the  alveolar  wall 
by  a  small-celled  lymphoid,  or  '*  adenoid,"  tissue,  consisting  of 
minute  cells  not  exceeding  a  leucocyte  in  size,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  very  delicate  reticulum,  the  existence  of  which  is  denied 
by  Comil  and  Banvier;  and  (4)  an  increase  in  the  interlobular 
connective  tissue  (cirrhosis),  which,  however,  is  not  necessarily 
associated  with  consumption.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  changes 
are  met  with  also  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  pleurae,  and  the  bron- 
chial glands. 

Chapters  lY.  and  V.  are  devoted  to  the  Badlbu  tubereulons^ 
including  the  history  of  its  discovery ;  the  different  methods  of 
staining  it ;  its  detection  in  tubercular  and  scrofulous  lesions,  in 
lupus,  in  the  milk  of  tubercular  cows,  and  in  the  air  of  hospitals ; 
its  relation  to  miliary  tuberculosis,  caseation,  and  fibrosis ;  and  the 
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fonr  chftnnels  of  bacillar  infection.  These  last  are — (1)  by  con- 
tinnity,  the  bacilli  passing  throagh  the  alveolar  wall,  having  first 
destroyed  the  epitheliam ;  (2)  by  re-inhalation  of  bacilli-laden 
sputum,  by  which  fresh  sets  of  alveoli  are  infected ;  (3)  through 
the  lymphatics,  which  is  probably  the  way  in  which  the  pleura 
becomes  involved;  and  (4)  through  the  arteries  and  veins.  At 
pages  40  and  41  a  very  graphic  description  is  given  of  the  bacillar 
attack  upon  the  lungs,  as  observed  by  Veragut,  at  Zurich,  in  1883. 
In  Chapter  VI.,  on  the  "Pathology  of  Consumption,"  the 
aetiological  part  pkyed  by  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis  is  explained. 
The  authors  observe : — 

''  We  must  now  regard  many  of  the  histological  elements  of  phthisis, 
OD  which  stress  was  formerly  laid,  not  as  essential  factors  of  the  disease, 
btit  simply  as  results  of  the  irritation  to  the  tissues,  caused  by  the  pre- 
8ence  of  the  bacillus,  their  number  and  variety  depending  on  the  rapidity 
of  the  onset  and  the  length  of  time  permitted  to  nature  to  organise 
defences  against  the  invader."     (Page  47.) 

In  the  same  chapter  it  is  shown  how  the  opposite  Inng  in  a  case 
of  phthisis  may  become  infected  by  re*inhalation  of  sputum,  and 
also  how  a  case  of  chronic  phthisis  may  be  converted  into  one  of 
acnte  general  tuberculosis,  infection  of  the  whole  system  being 
brought  about  by  the  penetration  of  the  bacilli  into  the  pulmonary 
vessels.  On  the  subject  of  pulmonary  excavation  the  authors 
draw  largely  from  Dr.  William  Ewart's  excellent  ^'Gulstonian 
Lectures,"  delivered  in  1882. 

In  Chapter  VII.  the  predisposing  causes  of  consumption  are 
very  fully  considered— especially  family  predisposition  and  infec- 
tion. We  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  admirable  summary  of 
conclusions  on  this  subject  on  pages  76  and  88  respectively.  As 
to  the  r6U  played  by  syphilis  in  the  causation  of  the  disease, 
Dr.  C.  Theodore  Williams  is  inclined  to  agree  with  Lancereaux 
and  Fournier  that  it  acts  as  a  depressing  constitutional  cause  and 
predisposes  most  powerfully  to  the  bacillar  attack.  He  has  always 
held  that  one  of  the  best  methods  of  diagnosticating  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  lungs,  with  the  presence  of  gummata  and  specific 
ulcers,  from  pulmonary  phthisis  was  by  treatment.  We  can,  from 
our  own  experience  in  practice,  bear  him  out  in  his  statement 
that  "  when  a  case  of  pulmonary  syphilis  is  submitted  to  specific 
treatment  by  mercurial  baths  or  iodide  of  potassium,  the  effect  is 
often  ma^cal,  cough  and  expectoration  diminish,  consolidations  of 
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long  standing  clear  up  rapidly,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
symptoms  vanish."     (Page  83,) 

The  eighth  chapter  contains  a  sketch  of  the  clinical  history  of 
consumption,  and  conclndes  with  an  enumeration  of  the  several 
ways  in  which  death  ensues.  These  are — by  apncea,  from  the 
patient's  inability  to  expectorate  the  accumulating  secretion ;  by 
thrombosis  (I  embolism)  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  inducing  lividity 
and  dyspnoea ;  by  pneumothorax ;  by  asthenia  or  collapse,  the  heart's 
action  gradually  failing — ^the  patient  being  utterly  exhanstetl, 
either  by  the  wasting  course  of  the  disease  or  by  the  attendant 
diarrhoea.  Haemoptysis  also  may  cause  death,  either  by  inducing 
collapse  from  loss  of  blood,  or  by  suffocation  through  the  blood 
rapidly  filling  the  air  cells. 

Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  is  responsible  for  the  outline  of  the 
physical  signs  of  the  varieties  and  different  stages  of  the  disease 
in  Chapter  IX.  He  speaks  of  "  crepitus,"  "  click,"  and  "  croak," 
as  modifications  of  the  signs  which  indicate  the  advance  of  tubercles 
to  caseation,  and  he  questions  the  value  of  wavy  or  jerking  inspira- 
tion and  the  subclavian  murmur  of  Stokes  as  early  signs  of  phthisis. 
The  former,  he  says,  **  is  nothing  more  than  the  respiratory  sound 
modified  or  divided  by  the  successive  pulsations  of  the  heart  These, 
on  the  left  side  especially,  slightly  impede  the  passage  of  air  in  part 
of  the  lung,  and  thus  give  its  sound  a  jerking  or  interrupted 
character."  He  admits  that "  the  presence  of  tubercles  in  the  longs 
increases  this  effect  by  transmitting  the  heart's  pressure  further, 
and  by  narrowing  the  area  of  the  passing  air."  Dr.  Williams  very 
accurately  points  out  the  frequency  with  which  this  wavy  breathing 
may  be  heard  in  females  with  a  narrow  chest  and  a  palpitating  heart, 
but  who  show  no  evidence  whatever  of  pulmonary  disease.  The 
subclavian  arterial  murmur  of  Stokes,  caused  by  pressure  of  the 
apex  of  the  lung  on  the  artery,  occurs  in  some  subjects  without 
any  disease  of  the  lung.  Hence  its  presence  should  not  be  relied 
on  as  a  sign  of  incipient  phthisis. 

At  page  1Q5,  when  speaking  of  the  symptoms  which  mark  the 
last  stage  of  decay  in  consumption,  Dr.  Williams  observes  that 
*'  they  indicate  not  only  rapid  degeneration  and  waste,  but  often 
corruption  and  decomposition,  in  which  septic  parasites,  vibrios, 
bacteria,  and  aphthous  fungi  lend  their  destructive  aid."  He  adds, 
epigrammatically :  *' Thus  ^0Urt^  passes  into  if>0opd" 

Towards  the  close  of  this  chapter  (IX.),  Dr.  Williams  uses  the 
term  **  subcrepitation  "  in  a  sense  which  is  new  to  us.     He  says : — 
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'^  Small  degrees  of  it  (%.€.<,  crepitus)  (subcrepitation)  being  heard  in 
parts  previonslj  quite  obstructed." 

Chapter  X.,  on  the  clinical  aspects  of  tubercle  bacillus,  is  most 
suggestive.  TIte  bacillus  is  shown  to  be  scanty  in  the  first  stage 
of  pulmonary  phthisis,  although  its  presence  may  precede  all 
physical  signs.  It  is  abundantly  present  in  the  stage  of  softening 
and  excavation,  when  it  may  infect  other  portions  of  lungs  through 
re-inhalation  of  the  sputum.  The  bearing  of  the  presence  of  the 
bacillus  on  diagnosis  and  on  prognosis  is  also  discussed  in  this 
chapter. 

The  next  topic  considered  is  the  relation  of  haemoptysis  to 
phthisis  (Chapter  XL)  The  author  criticises  Niemeyer's  views  on 
bronchial  hsemorrhage  with  considerable  force  and  point,  and  then 
states  his  own  and  his  father^s  views  on  haemoptysis,  founded  on  the 
experience  of  many  thousand  cases.  Setting  aside  mere  streaks  or 
tinges  in  the  expectoration,  such  as  are  seen  in  pneumonia  and 
bronchitis,  blood-spitting  may  arise  from  (1)  alterations  in  the 
blood,  as  in  scurvy,  purpura,  or  haemophilia;  (2)  congestions  of  the 
langs  through  cold  or  alcoholism ;  (3)  cancer  or  hydatids  of  the 
loDgs;  (4)  disease  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  especially  aortic 
aneurysm;  (5)  over-strain  of  the  heart,  causing  pulmonary  con- 
gestion ;  (6)  embolism  and  thrombosis  of  the  pulmonary  vessels ; 
(7)  diseases  of  menstruation ;  (8)  injuries  to  the  thorax  and 
lungs;  and  (9)  bronchiectasis.  If  we  except  these  causes,  "we 
may  lay  down  as  a  law  that  haemoptysis  exceeding  one  ounce  in 
amount  is  due  to  changes  in  the  pulmonary  blood-vessels  connected 
with  phthisis."  (Page  136.)  These  changes  are — ^first,  fatty 
degeneration  in  the  small  vessels,  as  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Radcliffe 
Hall ;  secondly,  ulceration  and  erosion  of  the  pulmonary  vessels 
from  tubercidous  infiltration;  and,  thirdly,  aneurysm  of  the 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  as  pointed  out  in  particular  by 
the  late  Dr.  Vald  Ba-nmnssen  (not  "  Rasmiissen  ")  of  Copenhagen. 

The  temperature  of  consumption  is  shown,  in  the  twelfth  chapter, 
to  be  controlled  by  two  agencies — ^first,  excessive  action  of  the 
processes  of  oxidation  and  disintegration,  combined  with  a  weakening 
of  the  inhibitory  action  of  the  nervous  system  in  these  phenomena, 
resulting  in  pyrexia ;  and,  secondly,  a  collapse  of  the  constitutional 
powers,  producing  subnormal  temperatures.  The  author  has  failed 
to  confinn  most  of  M.  Peter's  conclusions  as  to  local  elevations  of 
temperature  over  the  seat  of  active  tuberculisation.  He  has, 
further,  arrived  at  conclusions  which  are  in  direct  opposition  to 
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Niemeyer's  views  as  to  the  correlation  between  loss  of  weight  and 
high  temperature  in  phthisical  patients.  Thns,  he  finds  that 
pyrexia  is  not  incompatible  with  gain  of  weight,  provided  the 
appetite  is  good — a  result  also  observed  by  Dr.  Sidney  linger,  who 
remarks  that  "  patients  with  a  very  considerable  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, but  who  enjoy  a  good  appetite,  do  not  lose  flesh,  provided 
always  they  are  not  employed  in  any  active  pursuit  which  entails 
much  waste  of  tissue*" 

In  chapter  XIII.  the  diarrhoea  of  consumption  is  discussed* 
Three  different  kinds  of  diarrhoea  are  met  with  during  the  course 
of  the  disease.  The  first  form  arises  from  indigestion  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  phthisis;  the  second  from  intestinal  ulceration,^  fatal 
form,  and  one  which  prevails  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  third 
stage  patients.  The  third  variety  arises  from  lardaceous  disease  of 
the  intestine,  and  corresponds  with  the  **  colliquative  diarrhoea  "  of 
M.  Peter  and  other  French  authors.  It  prevails  in  the  late  stages 
of  the  disease,  is  not  profuse,  but  persists,  and  seems  to  be  correlated 
with  the  drenching  night-sweats  of  these  stages.  The  appearance 
of  diarrhoea  in  phthisis  is  always  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

Chapter  XIY.  contains  a  little  treatise  or  monograph  on 
"  Pneumothorax  and  Pyo-pneumothorax  "  both  phthisical  and  non- 
phthisical.  The  setiology  of  pneumothorax  may  be  summed  up 
thus  —  (1)  emphysema,  (2)  pulmonary  abscess  or  gangrene, 
(3)  wounds  of  the  thorax,  (4)  bursting  of  an  empyema  through 
the  lung  into  a  bronchus,  (5)  perforation  of  a  tubercular  cavity 
into  a  non-adherent  pleura.  As  regards  prognosis,  a  series  of  cases 
cited  by  Dr.  C.  Theodore  Williams  show  that  among  the  upper 
classes,  at  any  rate,  life  may  be  prolonged  for  many  years,  even  in 
tubercular  pneumothorax,  and  that  in  some  cases  cc»nplete  recovery 
may  take  place.  The  prognosis  depends  on  the  extent  of  the 
pneumothorax  and  the  amount  of  disease  in  the  other  lung. 
Pneumothorax  arising  from  causes  other  than  phthisical  excavatiou 
and  perforation  has  a  most  hopeful  prognosis. 

The  "Albuminuria  of  Consumption  "  is  the  subject  of  the  fifteenth 
chapter.  "  This  symptom,"  the  author  rightly  observes,  **  must, 
in  all  cases  of  phthisis,  be  regarded  as  of  very  serious  import" 
The  supervention  of  albuminuria  in  consumption  is  far  from  rare, 
and  Dr.  Williams  includes  in  the  second  of  two  interesting  tables 
the  facts  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  urine  and  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  kidneys  in  twelve  necropsies  among  sixteen  phthi- 
sical patients  with  albuminuria^ 
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^  Tlie  kidneys  in  seven  of  these  twelve  cases  were  undoubtedly  larda* 
ceoQs;  in  three  more  instances  they  were  described  as  either  large  white 
kidney,  or  mottled  kidney,  or  chronic  nephritis,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  all  these  cases  might,  after  more  careful  examination,  have  been 
dsssed  as  lardaceous.  In  the  remaining  two  cases,  the  kidneys  were,  in 
one,  in  a  state  of  interstitial  nephritis,  and  in  the  other,  they  were  granular 
with  some  tubal  inflammation." 

Lardaceous  disease,  therefore,  seems  to  be  by  far  the  most 
common  form  of  renal  degeneration  in  pulmonary  consimiption. 

Chapters  XVI.  to  XX.,  inclusive,  are  taken  up  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  principal  varieties  of  phthisis,  beginning  with  the  acute 
forms  and  ending  with  the  more  chronic  ones,  which  are  therefore 
more  amenable  to  treatment.  The  classification  adopted  is  as 
follows : — 

1.  Acute  tuberculosis,  <Mr  what  we  would,  perhaps,  term  "  tuber- 
cular fever." 

2.  Acute  tuberculo-pneumonic  phthisis. 

3.  Acute  phthisis,  or  "  scrofulous  pneumonia." 

4.  Scrofulous  phthisis,  which  is  "  strongly  hereditary." 
5   Catarrhal  phthisis. 

6.  Fibroid  phthisis. 

7.  Laryngeal  phthisis. 

8.  Chronic  tubercular  phthisis. 

It  is  "the  omnipresence  of  tubercle  in  the  system  "  which  gives 
to  the  first  form,  which  we  have  venttured  to  call  "tubercular 
fever,"  its  characteristic  features.  This  terrible  disease,  in  which 
the  prognosis  is  generally  hopeless,  is  mistaken  often  for  typhoid 
fever,  and  sometimes  for  capillary  bronchitis.  It  contrasts  with 
''acute  phthisis"  in  the  dyspncea,  the  absence  of  expectoration, 
the  physical  signs,  the  lesser  tendency  to  breaking  down  of  the 
pulmonary  lesion,  and  the  infection  of  other  organs,  such  as  the 
meninges  of  the  brain,  and  the  peritoneum. 

The  second  acute  variety  may  be  described  as  a  link  between 
acute  tuberculosis  and  scrofulous  pneumonia.  A  pneumonic  process 
»  present  in  it,  and  excavation  soon  follows  upon  consolidation. 

The  features  of  the  third  form,  or  "  acute  phthisis  "  (scrofulous 
pneumonia),  are  thus  summed  up  on  page  254 : — 

^  1.  The  intensity  of  the  pyrexia  and  rapid  emaciation. 

**  2.  The  acuteness  of  the  disorganising  processes,  due  probably  to  the 
swarms  of  tubercle  bacilli  present.  Excavation  quickly  following  con- 
solidation. 
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*^3.  ThA  large  part  played  by  inflammation  and  the  rarity  of  miliary 
tubercle.  • 

^^  4.  The  absence  of  fibroBis. 

"  5.  The  occurrence  of  pneumothorax  owing  to  two  causes :  (1)  the 
size  of  the  cavities  formed,  and  (2)  the  abfience  of  pleural  adhesions. 

*<  6.  The  tendency  of  the  disease  to  localise  itself  in  the  lung%  and  the 
freedom  of  other  organs,  such  as  the  intestines  and  the  serous  membranes, 
from  secondary  infection." 

Scrofalous  phthisis  is  that  form  of  pulmonary  consumption 
which  is  preceded  by,  or  accompanies,  scrofulous  affections  of 
various  joints,  caries  of  the  sternum,  ribs,  and  vertebrae,  or  lumbar 
and  psoas  abscesses,  otorrhoea,  fistula  in  ano,  or — as  is  most 
common — enlarged  and  caseating  glands,  cervical,  bronchial, 
axillary,  and  mesenteric.  "Scrofulous  phthisis"  is  "strongly 
hereditary,"  prevails  chiefly  among  children  under  fifteen,  and  runs 
a  slow  course.  The  prognosis,  while  uncertain,  is  not  unfavourable 
in  many  cases. 

The  term  "  catarrhal  phthisis  "  Dr.  Williams  applies  to  "  a  class 
of  cases  which  apparently  commence  in  catarrh  of  the  bronchi 
induced  by  cold  or  damp,  creeping  down  into  the  alveoli,  and  thus 
originating  catarrhal  pneumonia,  followed  later — through  bacillar 
invasion — by  implication  of  the  alveolar  wall."   (Page  266.) 

•'Fibroid  phthisis"  includes  those  cases  in  which  "fibrosis  "is 
the  main  feature.  There  are  two  principal  modes  of  origin  of 
fibrosis :  firstly,  from  attacks  of  pleurisy  and  pleuro-pneumonia  or 
interstitial  pneumonia ;  secondly,  from  chronic  pneumonia  resulting 
from  long  continued  irritation  of  the  lungs,  through  the  inhalation 
of  various  kinds  of  dust  and  dirt,  such  as  prevail  among  fork  and 
knife  grinders,  colliers,  and  button-makers.  In  this  group  tubercle- 
bacilli  can  be  detected  in  the  sputum. 

"  Laryngeal  phthisis  "  is  that  form  "  in  which,  in  addition  to 
the  pulmonary  lesions,  the  larynx  is  the  seat  of  tubercular  attack 
and  undergoes  infiltration  of  its  tissues  with  inflammatory  exuda- 
tions, such  changes  being  set  up  by  the  tubercle  bacilli.  The 
larynx  becomes  the  seat  of  extensive  ulceration,  the  lesions  found 
in  the  lungs  being  simply  those  of  acute  or  chronic  tubercular 
phthisis."  The  prognosis  of  laryngeal  phthisis  is  most  un- 
favourable—death taking  place  from  exhaustion,  or  from  apncea, 
or  from  both ;  or  again,  from  inanition,  through  the  great  dysphagia. 

The  last  variety  of  consumption  described  by  Dr.  Williams  is 
"  chronic  tubercular  phthisis,"  which  **  is  too  well  known  to  require 
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a  Qiiniite  description.'*  In  it  the  prognosis  is  hopef  al,  more  parti- 
colarlj  so  since  the  mountain  climate  treatment  of  the  disease  was 
introduced*  Several  striking  cases  of  this  form  of  consumption 
are  given,  including  examples  of  arrest  of  the  disease  in  its  various 
stages,  especiallj  by  climatic  treatment. 

A  long  chapter  (XXI.)  follows  on  the  duration  of  pulmonary- 
consumption.  It  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper,  which  appeared  in 
Volume  LIV.  of  the  Medico-Ckirurgical  Transactions^  in  the  year 
1871.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  subject  is  one  of  great 
interest,  and  we  may  add  that  it  is  done  full  justice  to. 

The  terminal  portion  of  the  work,  including  Chapters  XXII.  to 
XXVL,  is  devoted  to  treatment,  under  the  headings  prophylactic 
and  antiphthisical,  climatic,  antipyrexial,  palliative  (or  sympto- 
matic), and  antiseptic  or  bacillicide.  Under  this  last  heading  the 
author  includes  the  gaseous  rectal  injections  introduced  by  Dr. 
Bergeon,  of  Lyons.  While  he  claims  a  fair  trial  for  the  method, 
**  savouring,"  as  it  does,  **  of  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,"  by  the 
injection  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  rectum.  Dr.  C.  Theodore 
Williams  states  that  his  own  experience  of  it  is  limited  to  six  cases 
treated  at  the  Brompton  Hospital,  *^  which  certainly  do  not  bear  out 
the  results  of  the  autlior  of  the  systemJ* 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Williams  emphatically  condemns 
the  use  of  chest  protectors  made  of  flannel  and  leather,  which,  he 
says  (page  348),  "  cannot  be  based  on  any  scientific  principle  " — ^we 
would  add,  or  on  any  hygienic  principle.  Of  course  he  dwells  on 
the  necessity  of  woollen  underclothing. 

The  danger  of  infection  by  the  sputum  of  phthisis  is  strongly 
insisted  upon,  and,  at  page  352,  the  bacillicide  treatment  of 
phthisical  sputum  and  stools  at  the  Brompton  Hospital  is  described 
as  follows : — 

"The  sputum  is  received  into  the  ordinary  earthenware  covered  cups,' 
containing  sanitas  fluid,  which  are  emptied  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  carried  from  the  wards  and  galleries  in  galvanised  iron  buckets  to 
the  furnace  used  for  the  various  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  of  the 
hospital,  where  it  is  well  mixed  with  small  coal  and  burned  in  the  furnace. 
In  this  way  a  dangerous  element  is  got  rid  of,  with  some  saving  in  the 
amount  of  coal  consumption.  The  stools  of  consumptive  patients  with 
intestinal  ulceration  are  in  the  same  way  removed  and  destroyed.'* 

This  analytical  rather  than  critical  notice  will  convey  the  im- 
pression that  we  have  formed  a  high  opinion  of  Dr.  Williams' 
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work,  and,  in  fact,  we  do  regard  it  as  a  most  reliable  and  TalaaUe 
treatise  on  consomption. 

There  are  hardly  any  printers'  errors,  the  type  is  clear,  the 
paper  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  book  is  illostrated  by  a  series 
of  beantifuUy-execnted  coloured  plates  and  several  woodcuts.  A 
very  few  inelegancies  have  been  detected  by  us  in  our  reading  of 
the  book,  and  we  feel  sure  Dr.  0.  Theodore  Williams  will  not  mis- 
construe our  calling  attention  to  them  here  with  a  view  to  their 
correction  in  that  third  edition,  to  the  early  appearance  of  which 
we  look  forward  with  confidence.  The  word  *'  bronchise  *'  occurs 
passim  for  **  bronchia,"  the  Greek  **  tA  fipijx^  '*  being  the 
bronchial  tubes,  or  ramifications  by  which  the  trachea  or  windpipe 
(Gk.  o  fipoyx^^)  passes  into  the  lungs.  At  page  413  we  meet 
the  hybrid  word  "  hyper-fibrinous  "  for  **  hyperinotic.**  At  page 
334  the  awkward  phrase  **  Metschnikoff  of  Odessa*s  interesting 
account,**  &c.,  occurs.  Of  course  it  should  read  either  '*  Metsch- 
nikofF*s  (of  Odessa)  interesting  account,'*  or  perhaps  better,  *'  the 
interesting  account  by  Metschnikoff  of  Odessa,'*  &c.  Lastly,  it  is 
amusing  to  read,  at  page  341,  of  *' fermented  mares*  or  cows* 
milk.'*  We  know  what  "  mares'  or  cows'  fermented  milk  "  is,  but 
never  before  had  we  heard  or  read  of  "  fermented  mares." 

These  few  blemishes  will  not,  however,  detract  from  the  merit 
of  the  whole  work,  which  is  in  all  essential  particulars  worthy  of 
the  best  traditions  of  the  British  School  of  Medicine. 

The  Editoil 


Beitrdge  zur  pathologischeti  Anatomie  und  Physiologic.  Heraus- 
gegeben  von  Dr.  Ernst  Zieglbr  und  Dr.  C.  Nauwebck. 
Zweiter  Band.     Zweites  Heft.    Jena :  Fischer.     1887. 

This  serial  publication,  which  has  hitherto  contained  only  works 
from  the  laboratory  of  Professor  Zi^gler,  is  now  to  be  thrown 
open  to  communications  from  other  sources.  It  is  to  be  edited 
still  by  Ziegler  and  Nauwerck  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  pathologists  in  Europe.  It  is  to  contain  chiefly 
papers  giving  the  results  of  original  works,  although  abstracts  are 
not  to  be  excluded.  The  papers  may  be  published  in  German, 
French^  Italian,  or  English.  We  cordially  welcome  this  new  ven- 
ture, and  anticipate  for  the  *'  Beitrage  "  in  its  new  form  a  lasting 
and  striking  success. 

The  present  number  is  occupied  entirely  by  papeis  emanating 
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from  the  Koaigsberg  Pathological  Laboratory,  published  under 
the  direction  of  Neumann  and  Baumgarten.  The  first  is  by  A. 
Eanz  on  **The  Influence  exerted  on  Infective  Organisms  by 
Iodoform.'*  The  experiments  were  made  by  mixing  pure  cultures 
of  the  organisms  with  iodoform  and  inserting  the  mixture  in 
pockets  made  under  the  skin  of  animals.  The  organisms  used 
were  anthrax  bacillus,  the  bacillus  of  rabbit  septicemia,  tubercle 
bacillus,  staphylococcus  aureus  pyogenes,  putrefactive  bacilli,  and 
the  bacilli  of  glanders.  It  was  found  that  the  admixture  with 
iodoform  did  not  prevent  the  infection  of  the  animal  in  any  of 
these  cases,  and  that  consequently  iodoform  is  no  protective 
sf^nst  septic  infection.  In  the  case,  however,  of  the  putrefactive 
bacilli,  iodoform  exerted  a  marked  influence,  destroying  the  organ- 
isms and  preventing  the  putrefaction.  This  effect  is  possibly  in 
great  part  due  to  the  liberation  of  iodine  by  the  products  of  the 
limited  action  of  the  bacteria.  This  result  is  in  harmony  with  the 
good  results  which  have  been  got  by  surgeons  from  the  use  of 
iodoform  in  cases  of  putrid  wounds,  and  in  operations  about  the 
mouth,  anus,  vagina,  and  other  places  where  putrefaction  is  apt  to 
occur.  It  would  appear,  then^  that  the  danger  of  infection  with 
specific  pathogenic  micro-organisms  is  not  prevented  by  treatment 
of  putrid  wounds  with  iodoform,  but  that  the  danger  of  an  intoxi- 
cation with  soluble  putrid  matter  is  prevented,  owing  to  the  anti- 
saprophytic  action  of  the  drug.  "  In  other  words,  septic  intoxication 
is  prevented,  septic  infection  not." 

The  second  paper,  *'  On  the  Histological  Changes  and  on  the 
Condition  of  the  Blood  in  Double-ligatured  Vessels,"  is  by  Dr. 
Georg  Bottcher.  He  finds  in  the  carotid  of  the  rabbit  that  after 
double  ligature  a  proliferation  of  the  endothelium  occurs,  as  shown 
by  the  presence  of  karyokinetic  figures ;  that  a  similar  proliferation 
takes  place  in  the  fixed  connective  tissue  cells  of  the  adventitia 
and  parts  external  to  the  vessels,  and  that  it  is  by  these  cells,  and 
not  by  leucocytes  or  the  blood  itself,  that  the  obliteration  of  the 
vessel  is  brought  about. 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  blood  between  the  two  ligatures,  he 
finds: — 1.  That  the  statement  of  Baumgarten  is  true — ^namely, 
that  the  blood  remains  fluid  in  cases  where  antiseptic  precautions 
are  taken  in  making  the  ligatures;  2.  That  by  long  stagnation 
the  arterial  blood  becomes  venous ;  3.  That  even  after  four  weeks 
the  red  blood  corpuscles  may  be  perfectly  intact — ^the  discoloration, 
loss  of  lustre,  and  appearances  of  breaking  down  sometimes  observed 
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are  possibly  in  great  part  due  to  the  manipalation  necessary  for  the 
removal  and  examination  of  the  blood ;  4.  Even  after  seven  daj^s 
the  leucocytes  show  signs  of  fatty  degeneration,  while  their  nuclei 
still  stain  well;  5.  Even  after  many  days  the  blood  plates  are  well 
preserved. 

It  was  found  that  in  normal  blood  and  in  that  contained  in  the 
ligatured  vessels  leucocytes  with  scanty  protoplasm  and  a  single 
nucleos  were  much  more  numerous  than  those  with  multiple  nuclei 
and  more  abundant  protoplasm.  In  cases  of  slight  and  chronic 
inflammation  cells  resembling  the  former  preponderate  in  the 
inflamed  part,  but  when  the  inflammation  is  more  severe  the  multi- 
nucleated cells  are  more  numerous.  Both  may  be  derived  from  the 
blood  by  emigration.    The  cause  of  the  difference  is  unknown. 

In  the  third  paper  Dr.  G.  Wolffowitz  details  "  Experiments  on 
the  Inoculation  of  Typhoid  Bacilli  on  Lower  Animals."  He  em- 
ployed rabbits,  mice,  and  guinea  pigs,  and  worked  with  pure 
cultures  which  agreed  in  all  respects  with  the  bacilli  discovered  by 
Eberth  and  Gaffky.  He  completely  failed  to  oonfirm  the  results  of 
Frankel  and  Simmonds,  who,  as  is  knovtn,  profess  to  have  induced 
typhoid  in  animals  by  inoculation.  In  cases  where  the  animals 
died  the  symptoms  and  post^morieni  appearances  had  no  resemblance 
to  typhoid,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  growth  or  multiplication 
of  typhoid  bacilli  in  their  bodies.  The  results  of  Frankel  and 
Simmonds  are  criticised,  and  it  is  shown  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  multiplication  of  bacilli  in  the  bodies  of  their  animals;  that 
the  deaths  were  probably  due  to  a  poison  produced  by  the  typhoid 
bacilli,  not  constantly,  but  sometimes,  owing  perhaps  to  peculiarities 
of  the  culture-soil,  age  of  bacilli,  ftc,  but  that  the  cause  of  death 
was  certainly  not  the  same  as  that  in  human  typhoid ;  that  the 
organisms  of  this  disease  have  not  yet  been  successfully  inoculated 
in  animals,  and  that  consequently  in  doubtful  cases  inoeulation  is 
not  available  as  a  method  for  clearing  up  the  diagnosis. 

The  fourth  papei;,  "  On  the  Tenacity  of  Life  possessed  by  the 
Tubercle  Bacillus,"  is  by  Dr.  Max  Voelsch.  It  was  found  that 
spore-free  and  spore-oontaining  bacilli  showed  no  decided  difference 
in  their  power  of  survival  when  heated  in  the  dry  or  moist  state, 
or  when  exposed  to  putrefaction. 

The  last  paper  is  by  Dr.  Otto  Skrzeczka,  and  treats  of  •*  The 
Formation  of  Pigment  in  Blood  Extravasations."  After  a  critical 
review  of  the  literature^  the  author  gives  the  results  of  his  own 
experiments.    He  flnds  that  the  blood  pigment  becomes  in  great 
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part  diffused  from  the  corpuscles ;  that  from  this  diffused  coloar* 
ing  matter  both  granalar  iron-containing  pigment  and  iron-free 
crystalline  hsematoidin  are  formed,  while  part  of  the  former  is  pro- 
duced also  in  the  interior  of  cells.  The  blood-corpuscle-holding 
ceUs  are  not  leucocytes,  but  *'  epitheloid  "  cells  derived  from  the 
connective-tissue  cells  of  the  part.  It  is  not  quite  clear  what 
determines  in  one  case  the  formation  of  iron-free  pigment  and  in 
another  that  of  pigment  containing  iron.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
former  is  produced  when  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  is  under 
the  influence  of  still  living  tissue,  while  haimatoidin  is  formed  when 
this  influence  is  no  longer  exerted. 


Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland.  Vol.  V. 
Edited  by  W.  Thomson,  M.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  General  Secretary; 
Surgeon  to  the  Richmond  Hospital,  Dublin.  Dublin  :  Fannin  & 
Co.     1887.     8vo.     Pp.367. 

Four  years'  e^)erience  of  the  working  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
has  justified  the  amalgamation  of  the  Societies,  and  we  do  not 
anticipate  that  the  assumption  of  the  prefix  of  *••  Royal "  will  have 
any  unfavourable  ejGTecfc  upon  its  /brtunes.  The  numbers  of  Fellows 
and  of  Members  appear  to  have  attained  their  maxima ;  the  number 
of  Student  Associates,  never  large,  is  diminishing;  and  we  are 
iaclined  to  thiiy^  that  students  duly  recommended  by  their  teachers 
should  have  free  access  to  the  meetings,  as  they  had  to  those  of  the 
old  Pathological  Society.  The  latter  used  to  give  a  certificate  of 
regular  attendance,  which  was  valuable  and  prized.  Might  not  the 
Academy  do  as  much,  certifying  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  one 
or  more  Sections  ?  Might  it  not  even  give  a  copy  of  its  proceed- 
ings, general  or  sectional,  to  a  student  regularly  present  at  meetings 
of  all  or  some  of  its  Sections?  The  Council,  however,  is  already 
beginning  to  show  prematurely  a  symptom  pathognomonic  of 
senility  in  scientific  bodies — a  reluctance  to  adopt  suggestions  or 
introduce  improvements.  It  has  declined,  apparently  on  the  ground 
of  expense,  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  a  Committee  that 
discussions  on  papers  should  be  reported  and  published  in  the 
Transactions.  Presidents'  Addresses,  general  and  sectional — which 
ought  to  be  worth  printing,  and  would  be  worth  printing  if  they 
were  to  be  printed — are  still  suppressed.  We  doubt,  moreover, 
whether  the  General  Council,  as  authorised  by  by-law  64,  exercises 
any  strict  supernsion  over  the  publication  of  papers.     We  suspect 
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that  nearly  every  paper  read  is  printed  as  a  matter  of  routine,  and 
that  any  one  may  shoot  rabbish — ^though,  of  course,  oo  one  ever 
does — into  the  iSransactions.  The  pablication  of  "  Cases,"  which 
are  important  only  through  the  discussions  to  which  they  lead,  is 
useless,  so  long  as  the  discussions  are  suppressed. 

The  contents  of  this  fifth  volume  of  Transactions  are  up  to,  but 
not  beyond,  the  average  of  their  predecessors.  Fourteen  medical 
papers,  12  surgical,  7  obstetrical,  are  printed ;  20  oonunanications 
appear  to  have  been  made  to  the  Pathological  Section ;  2  to  the 
Sub-Section  of  State  Medicine,  and  2  to  that  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 

In  the  Section  of  Medicine  Dr.  Foot,  whose  papers  seldom  fail 
to  interest  and  instruct,  begins  the  volume  with  a  report  of  a  case 
of  narcolepsy;  or,  as  he  would  prefer  to  term  it,  **  hypnolepsy.**  Dr. 
C.  J.  Nixon*s  case  of  myxcedema  follows — a  brief  and  valuable  essay 
on  the  disease.  In  surgery  Mr.  Kendal  Franks  reports  a  successful 
case  of  nephrolithotomy— a  practical  comment  ou  Mr.  Lawrence's 
dictum,  which  he  quotes — ^'  The  kidney,  gentlemen,  is  fortunately 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  surgeon."  This  paper,  also,  is  more  than 
a  mere  **  case.*'  Another  specially  noticeable  paper  in  this  Section 
is  Mr.  M^Ardle's  on  resection  of  the  pylorus.  Two  obstetrical 
papers  deserve  special  mention — Dr.  T.  More  Madden's  on  vaginis- 
mus, and  Mr.  Lane's  **  Report  of  the  Rotunda  Hospital  for  the 
Three  Years  ending  3rd  November,  1886."  From  the  latter  we 
learn  that,  for  antiseptic  purposes,  coiTosive  sublimate  solution  has 
almost  completely  superseded  carbolic  acid  in  our  great  Ijing-in 
hospital.  Of  3,414  patients  attended  in  the  hospital  during  the 
three  years,  43  died — ^giving  a  mortality  of  1*25  [1*26]  per  cent., 
or  1  in  79*39.  Only  18  of  these  deaths  were  due  to  septicaemia — 
0*52  [0*53]  per  cent. ;  but  Mr.  Lane  adds  what  he  regards  as  even 
a  better  test  of  the  freedom  of  the  hospital  from  septic  infection. 
He  states  that  the  following  were  the  percentages  of  patients  whose 
temperatures  and  pulses  were  *^ absolutely  normal"  during  the 
puerperal  state— 7466  in  1884,  83-54  in  1885,  and  85-75  m  1886. 
The  number  of  patients  received  into  the  hospital  appears  to  rise 
steadily. 

The  most  elaborate,  and  probably  the  most  important,  paper  in 
the  volume  is  Dr.  Grimshaw's,  "  Ou  the  Prevalence  and  Distribu- 
tion of  Phthisis  and  other  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs  in 
Ireland,"  amply  illustrated  with  maps  and  diagrams.  The  depen- 
dence of  phthisis  upon  external  conditions  is  so  complicated  that 
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eTea  these  facts  and  figures  throw  little  light  upon  it,  or  upon  the 
somidBess  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  inferences,  which,  once  received  with 
unbounded  confidence,  are  now  beginning  to  be  disputed.  Of  the 
iBYages  wrought  hy  phthisis  in  this  country  the  evidence  is  only 
too  clear.  In  the  decade  1871-80  more  than  one-tenth  of •  the 
mortality  in  Ireland  was  due  to  it — and  to  it,  in  ocmjunction  with 
other  forms  of  disease  of  the  respiratoiy  organs,  more  than  one- 
fourth.  The  average  mortality  from  phthisis  in  that  decade  was 
19-6  per  10,000;  in  England  and  Wales  the  most  recently  calcu- 
lated average  taken  was  17-5,  in  Scotland  21*3.  In  Scotch  towns 
the  rate  was  26,  in  Irish  town  districts  34*7.  One  interesting 
fact  brought  out  by  one  of  Dr.  Grimshaw's  diagrams  is  that  the 
distribution  of  phthisis  does  not  conform  with  that  of  other  forms 
of  respiratory  disease.  We  learn  that  mountainous  districts  sufFer 
least  from  phthisis  **  as  a  rule/'  but  we  cannot  trace  any  necessary 
relation  between  the  prevalence  of  boggy  land,  or  the  geological 
fonnation,  or  clinuital  conditions,  and  phthisis.  Dr.  Grimshaw's 
facta  are  valuable,  and  his  diagrammatic  exposition  of  them  is  worthy 
of  all  praise,  but  they  do  not  lead  us  far  towards  prevention. 

The  execution  of  this  volume  is  good,  as  usual.  The  misprints 
are  few,  though,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  more  than  they  used  to 
be,  or  ought  to  be.  The  lithographic  illustrations — which  are  not 
very  elaborate,  and  in  one  of  which  the  figures  are  misplaced — 
might,  we  venture  to  suggest,  have  been  prepared  in  Dublin. 

Lectures  an  Certain  Diseases  of  the  Jaws,  Delivered  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  1887.  By  Chbistophbb 
Heath,  F.B.C.S.  Illustrated.  London :  J.  &  A.  Churchill. 
1887.    Pp.  128. 

Mb.  Heath  has  published,  in  a  handy  form,  these  lectures,  which 
he  delivered  as  occupant  of  the  Hunterian  Chair  in  the  English 
College  of  Surgeons.  We  must  confess  to  a  certain  feelinof  of 
di8J^>pointment  when  we  read  these  lectures  as  they  appeared  in 
the  British  Medical  Journal^  for  they  were  word  for  word  with 
our  familiar  friend,  "  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Jaws,"  by  the 
same  author.  The  first  two  lectures  are,  in  fact»  a  very  useful 
condensation  of  Mr.  Heath's  well-known  larger  work,  if  we  except 
the  case  of  epithelioma  of  the  lower  jaw,  introduced  towards  the 
close  of  the  second  lecture,  and  the  very  interesting  paragraphs  on 
actinomycosis  in  the  same  place.     This  latter  disease  has  fortu- 
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natelj  in  this  country  been  confined  so  far  to  cattle — ^no  instance 
of  its  appearance  in  man  being  yet  recorded.  Mr.  Heath  has  col- 
lected the  results  of  75  cases  of  actinomycosis  reported  from  the 
Continent,  and  from  these  it  would  appear  that  the  disease  occurs 
more  frequently  in  men  than  in  women,  in  the  proportion  of  55 
to  21 ;  the  lower  jaw  would  also  appear  to  be  the  favoarite  site; 
carious  teeth  do  not  appear  to  influence  its  onset;  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  individuals  affected  belonged  to  callings 
which  did  not  bring  them  into  direct  contact  with  diseased  cattle. 
Our  author  quotes  Moosbrugger's  opinion  that  it  is  improbable 
that  the  human  subject  is  inoculated  either  directly  from  the 
beast  or  indirectly  through  using  its  flesh  for  food.  He  thinks  it 
not  improbable  that  man,  like  the  animal,  is  infected  through  the 
use  of  grain  as  food,  or  through  inhalation  of  the  spores  of  the 
organism ;  perhaps,  also,  occasionally  by  chewing  straws  or  grain 
infested  with  the  latter. 

The  third,  and  last,  lecture  treats  of  diseases  of  the  temporo- 
maxillary  articulation  and  closure  of  the  jaws.  This  lecture  we 
heartily  commend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  as  an  excellent 
epitome  both  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  the  practical 
experience  of  Mr.  Heath.  This  lecture  also  contains  a  good  deal 
of  information  not  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Heath's  previous  work  on 
the  same  subject^— as,  for  instance,  the  very  full  account  of  a 
remarkable  case  of  rheumatic  and  gouty  disease  of  the  neck  and 
condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  taken  from  the  work  on  that  subject  of 
the  late  Dr.  Robert  Adams,  of  this  city.  Two  interesting  cases 
are  quoted  from  the  practice  of  Mr.  Spanton,  of  the  North 
Staffordshire  Infirmary,  in  which  he  divided  the  adhesions  which 
formed  on  each  side  between  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the 
glenoid  cavity,  the  disease  following  scarlet  fever,  and  associated  in 
one  case  vnth  dislocation  of  the  right  hip  from  disease  of  the 
joint.  This  case  is  also  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  there  was 
complete  closure  of  the  jawer  without  any  apparent  cause,  there 
being  no  scars  either  inside  or  outside  the  mouth,  the  temporo- 
maxillary  joint  presenting  no  evidence  of  disease. 

Mr.  Heath  in  this  chapter  also  points  out  the  advantages  of 
Esmarch's  operation  for  closure  of  the  jaws,  the  result  of  cicatrices, 
as  contrasted  with  Bizzoli's,  which  advantages,  we  think,  must  be 
evident  to  most  surgeons  who  have  seriously  considered  the  opera* 
tion,  inasmuch  as  it  avoids  the  objectionable  splintering  of  the  jaw, 
and  the  removal  of  the  wedge  of  bone  by  Esmarch  renders  certain 
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tlie  formation  of  the  desired  false  joint.  These  advantages  seem 
to  UB  to  ontweigh  the  objection  to  Esmarch's  procedure — viz.,  the 
necessity  for  an  external  incision. 

The  illustrations,  mostly  taken  from  Mr.  Heath's  previous  work, 
are  excellent)  with  the  exception  of  the  first  woodcut  of  the  micro- 
scopic piieparations  of  actinomycosis. 


A  Short  Manual  of  Surgical  Operations.  By  Arthur  E.  Barker, 
F.R.C.S. ;  Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College,  London. 
With  Sixty-one  Illustrations.  London:  Longmans,  Green,  & 
Co.     1887.    Pp.423. 

To  realise  the  extent  of  the  certain  but  gradual  revolution  which 
the  introduction  of  Listerism  has  brought  about  in  the  various 
dcmiains  of  operative  surgery,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the 
book  before  us  with  manuals  on  the  same  subject  which  have 
preceded  it.  No  apology  is  required  for  its  production — it  speaks 
for  itself.  Similar  works  a  few  years  ago  may  have  been  as  good, 
bat  they  are  now  quite  out  of  date ;  in  the  present  work  we  find 
the  newer  and  the  better  methods,  rendered  safe  under  the  pro- 
tective influence  of  a  perfect  asepticism,  clearly  and  ably,  if  some- 
what shortly  described.  It  would  be  impossible  to  epitomise  a  book 
which  is  in  itself  an  epitome.  In  the  preliminary  remarks  on 
surreal  operations  in  general  we  find  the  key-note  of  the  whole : — 
*^It  b  assumed  throughout  this  work  that  each  and  all  are  conducted 
upon  the  strictest  principles  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  'antiseptic ' 
or  *aseptic*  system  of  wound  treatment."  The  author  shows  in  this 
chapter  that  '*the  surgeon  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles 
may  content  himself  with  a  very  simple  practice  in  most  cases," 
and  that  an  elaborate  paraphernalia  is  not  by  any  means  essential 
to  success.  The  suggestions  offered  as  to  the  preparation  of  sponges, 
silk  sutures,  and  of  dressings  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 

Throughout  the  book  the  author  follows  a  systematic  plan.  In 
the  first  place  operations  are  grouped,  each  group  having  a  chapter 
devoted  to  it.  Thus  we  have  Chapter  II.,  Operations  on  the 
Arteries;  Chapter  IlL,  Operations  on  the  Veins;  Chapter  IV.,  on 
the  Nerves;  Chapter  V.,on  Tendons  and  Fascia;  Chapter  VL,  on 
the  Bones,  and  so  on. 

Each  of  these  chapters  opens  with  a  consideration  of  (1)  the 
collection  and  arrangement  of  the  instruments  and  other  mechanical 
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requisites  for  the  operation ;  (2)  the  position  of  the  patient's  body; 
(3)  the  position  of  the  operator  and  of  his  assistants ;  (4)  knd- 
mnrks  for  the  incision  and  for  the  operation,  and  (5)  memoranda. 
When  necessary,  these  points  are  again  reviewed  in  respect  to 
particular  procedures. 

Throughout  the  book  the  better  known  and  older  forms  of 
operation  are  concisely  dealt  with — thus,  in  describing  the  less 
known  and  newer  methods,  the  author  has  been  able  to  devote 
more  space  and  care  to  them,  without  making  the  book  unwieldy 
and  too  bulky.  It  would  be  impossible  to  review  here  these  newer 
methods,  but  we  would  specially  commend  Chapter  XII.,  on  Opera- 
tions on  the  Alimentary  Tract,  and  Chapter  XV.,  on  Operations 
on  the  Skull  and  parts  within  it — subjects  in  connection  with  which 
Mr.  Barker's  name  is  already  well  and  deservedly  connected. 

We  can  cordially  commend  this  book  to  operating  surgeons, 
and  we  believe  there  are  very  few  who  will  not  find  information, 
both  snggestive  and  instructive,  in  its  pages.  The  woodcuts 
throughout,  with  eight  or  nine  exceptions,  are  executed  by  the 
author,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  entitle  him  to  credit  as  a  draughts- 
man. 


Outlines  of  Practical  Physiology ;  being  a  Manual  for  the  Physio^ 
logical  Laboratory^  including  Chetnical  and  EaperimentcU  Physio- 
logyj  with  Reference  to  Practical  Medicine.  By  Wiluam 
Stirling,  M.D.,  Sc.D.  Londop :  Griffin  &  Co.  1888.  Pp. 
309. 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
this  book,  which  supplies  a  want  which  has  been  much  felt  both 
by  students  and  teachers  of  physiology.  It  contains  a  very 
extended  course  of  laboratory  work,  giving,  in  fact,  details  of  almost 
all  the  experiments  which  could  be  performed  by  students,  excepting 
those  which  must  be  performed  on  living  animals  and  which  would 
be  painful  if  the  animals  were  not  anssthetised.  It  makes  one  blush 
for  the  intelligence  of  his  country  when  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  is  possible  in  England  that  a  student  of  physiology,  who 
has  advanced  in  his  studies  so  far  as  to  be  in  the  position  to  make 
so  simple  an  experiment  as  an  investigation  of  the  blood-pressore 
(an  experiment  which  could  be  performed  without  the  infliction 
of  the  slightest  pain  on  the  animal),  should  be  stopped  and  com- 
pelled to  make-believe  that  he  was  performing  the  actual  expert- 
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ment  by  merely  arranging  his  apparatns  and  making  the  dissection 
on  a  dcsad  animal  as  directed  at  page  242.  This  is  the  mwe  to  be 
regretted  as  blood-pressure  experiments  are  [far  more  nsef al  for 
tiiedical  practitioners  than  the  experiments  on  general  muscle  and 
nerve  physiology,  of  which  most  courses  of  experimental  physiology 
mainly  consist,  and  whose  bearing  on  the  understanding  and  treat- 
ment of  disease  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  remote,  however  great 
their  scientific  importance  may  be. 

Professor  Stirling's  manual  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the 
first)  on  Chemical  Physiology,  experiments  are  given  on  proteids, 
carbo-hydrates,  and  fats ;  on  the  blood,  digestion,  including  glyco- 
gen, milk,  muscle,  and  the  urine.  This  part,  although  good  in 
most  respects,  is,  to  our  mind,  less  satisfactory  than  the  second 
part  on  Experimental  Physiology.  We  think  the  separation  of 
chemical  and  experimental  physiology  is  unfortunate.  The  study 
of  the  chemistry,  say,  of  muscles,  is  just  as  much  an  experimental 
research  as  is  the  study  of  the  laws  of  muscular  contraction  or 
fatigue.  It  appears  to  us  that  everything  should  be  done  that  is 
posrible  to  make  it  clearly  understood  that  physiology  is  in  all  its 
branches  an  experimental  science  and  not  one  of  mere  observation, 
and  that  its  relationships  are  much  more  close  with  chemistry  and 
physics,  which  are  universally  recognised  as  experimental  sciences, 
than  with  anatomy,  which  is  only  to  a  limited  degree  experimental, 
but  mainly  a  science  of  observation  and  comparison.  The  lament- 
ably backward  condition  of  physiology  in  this  country,  and  the 
almost  incredible  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  science 
which  prevails  both  inside  and  without  the  medical  profession,  is, 
we  hold,  largely  due  to  the  association  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
which  in  some  of  our  schools  even  still  exists  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  two  sciences  are  supposed  to  be  taught  by  a  single  professor. 

The  experimental  part  of  Professor  Stirling  s  book  consists  of 
forty-four  chapters,  and  deals  with  the  general  properties  of 
muscle  and  nerve  tissue ;  the  frog's  heart,  the  heart  and  circulation 
of  Ibe  higher  animals,  including  the  use  of  the  stethoscope,  sphyg- 
mograph,  phthysmograph,  and  kymograph  ;  the  respiratory  move- 
ments, the  exchange  of  gases  in  respiration,  the  laryngoscope,  and 
the  production  of  voice  and  of  the  vowel  sounds ;  reflex  action,  the 
functions  of  the  nerve-roots,  and  the  organs  of  special  sense. 

The  chapters  on  the  Eye  are  very  full  and  of  great  excellence. 
We  should  have  liked  in  many  cases  to  have  the  very  clear  accounts 
of  the  methods  for  the  perfonnance  of  the  experiments  accom- 
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panied  by  a  little  explanatory  matter  as  to  what  the  experiments 
show.  Students  are  fond  enough  of  making  experiments  and  of 
mounting  with  great  care  and  elegance  microscopic  preparations, 
but  manifest  in  general  far  less  liking  for  the  thought  and  reasoning 
necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  meaning  and  import  of  what 
they  observe.  And  a  good  deal  of  verbal  instruction  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  might  have  been  spared  if  the  exact  object  of  the 
experiments  had  been  more  fully  stated,  and  if  it  had  been  more 
clearly  shown  how  the  phenomena  observed  satisfied  this  objects 
As  to  the  descriptions  of  the  experiments  themselves  and  the 
diagrams  which  illustrate  the  text,  we  have  nothing  but  praise. 
They  are  short,  but  at  the  same  time  so  clear  that  any  student 
with  average  intelligence  could  not  easily  go  astray. 


CommenU  on  the  Report  of  Hie  Committee  on  M,  Pasteur  e  Treatment 
of  Rabies  and  Hydrophobia,  By  Surobon-General  C.  A. 
Gordon,  M.D.,  O.B.  London:  Bailliere,  Tindall,  &  Cox. 
1888.    Pp.96. 

In  a  former  work  Dr.  Gordon  expressed  hnnself  as  dissatisfied 
with  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  treatment  of  rabies  by  inocula- 
tion. He  now  criticises  the  Report  of  the  English  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  results  said  to  have  been  obtained 
by  Pasteur.  He  goes,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  through  this 
Report,  and  shows,  as  he  thinks,  the  inconclusive  nature  of  the 
results  at  which  it  arrives.  It  would  be,  of  course,  impossible  to 
follow  the  author  through  his  arguments.  The  position  which  he 
maintains  will  be  sufficiently  evident  from  the  following  extract : — 

^*  The  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  matter  comprised  ia  the  Report 
under  comment  is  accordingly  expressed  as  follows,  namely: — ^The  precise 
diseases  or  conditions  to  which  that  Report  refers  remain  undefined, 
indefinite,  and  variously  described.  Their  existence  in  a  specific  sense  is 
even  doubted  and  questioned.  An  artificial  product  from  a  body  dead 
by  an  undefined  disease,  when  injected  intra-duraUy,  gives  rise  to  non- 
specific phenomena,  such  as  also  follow  a  similar  application  of  non-specific 
matters.  Ptomaines,  thus  used,  may  induce  pysemic  symptoms.  Objection 
is  taken  to  the  principle  on  which  anti-rabic  inoculation  is  based.  The 
statistics  regarding  its  operation  are  arbitrary  and  inferentiaL  Kor  can 
results,  such  as  follow  'experiments'  on  animals,  be  depended  on  when 
dealing  with  man.  Mortality  in  France  by  '  hydrophobia '  has  increased 
contemporaneously  with  the  development  of  the  particular  method  of 
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*  inoculation,*  bj  meana  of  which  it  was  declared,  boastfully,  that  the 
affection  so-named  was  to  be  'stamped  out.'  The  first  method  of  that 
inoculation  was  abandoned  as  useless  ;  the  second  '  modified '  as  dangerous. 
Ftoteur  institutes  have  been  suppressed  in  various  towns  and  cities;  a 
protest  lodged  against  that  in  Paris.  No  animal  has  ever  yet  been 
'cured*  of  rabies  by  that  method.  Statistics,  such  as  they  are  given  in 
the  Report^  with  reference  to  hydrophobia  compare  unfavourably  with 
results  under  ordinary  methods  of  treatment,  and  even  in  the  absence 
of  all  treatment.  But,  the  adoption  of  inoculation  being  impracticable, 
the  Beport  declares  that '  police  regulations  would  suffice  if  they  could  be 
rigidly  enforced.*  The  laboratory,  in  fact,  gives  way  to  Scotland  Yard ; 
the  '  scientist '  to  the  policeman.** 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Carlow  County  Infirmary^  for  the  year 

1887.    Carlow :  «  Sentinel "  and  County  Printing  Office.    1888. 

Pp.  6. 
From  this  Report,  by  Mr.  Robert  T.  0*Callaghan,  the  surgeon  to 
the  Infirmary,  we  leam  that  during  the  year  ending  January  1st, 
1888,  189  patients  were  admitted  to  the  wards.  Of  these  patients 
157  were  discharged  cured,  29  were  relieved,  and  3  were  pro- 
nounced ^^  incurable,"  and  so  discharged.  The  deaths  numbered  6 — 
one  was  that  of  a  male,  aged  twenty-six,  who  succumbed  to  internal 
haemorrhage,  the  result  of  fracture  of  the  spine  and  five  ribs.  A 
lad  of  ten  years  of  age  died  of  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis,  and  a 
young  man,  aged  twenty-two,  of  consumption.  A  woman,  aged 
fifty-two,  sank  from  exhaustion  after  ovariotomy  performed  for 
cancer  of  the  ovary ;  and  a  man,  aged  seventy,  from  exhaustion 
due  to  cancer  of  the  larynx.  The  sixth  death  was  that  of  a  woman, 
aged  twenty-four,  who  died  of  syncope  depending  on  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart. 

During  the  year  as  many  as  56  operations  were  performed, 
including  two  ovariotomies,  with  one  recovery ;  two  laparotomies, 
both  successful;  one  strangulated  umbilical  hernia  with  radical 
cure;  and  three  amputations,  all  successful  Ether  was  the 
anaasthetic  used,  and  it  was  administered  by  Mr.  W.  0*Meara  in 
Ormsby's  inhaler. 

The  number  of  extern  patients  seen  amounted  to  900,  and 
1,106  patients  in  all  were  relieved  in  1887.  The  number  of 
patients  relieved  in  1886  had  been  766.  Mr.  O'Callaghan  observes 
that  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  patients  the 
cost  of  maintenance  is  much  less  than  the  previous  year — (1886, 
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£597  7s.  2d.  for  76G patients;  1887,  £607  IBs.  7d.  for  1,I06>— *nd 
also  that  the  private  wards  have  been  much  more  frequently 
occupied. 

A  well-merited  compliment  is  paid  to  the  skilled  and  most 
efficient  nursing  staff,  who  are  under  the  control  of  the  Uidj  super- 
intendent, Miss  M.  F.  M*Cord. 

The  sanitary  arrrangements  have  been  perfected  so  far  as 
possible — the  drains  .having  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and 
repaired  at  considerable  expense.  In  response  to  a  special  appeal, 
an  excellent  bath  and  lavatory  have  been  erected,  with  a  good 
supply  of  both  hot  and  cold  water  throughout  the  Infirmary,  and 
all  the  wards  have  been  furnished  with  improved  hospital  beds. 

We  hope  that  next  year  Mr.  0*Callaghan  will  write  more  fully 
on  the  very  int^esting  tables  which  at  present  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  Report 


Stricture  of  the  Urethra;  its  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  faeiiitated 
by  the  use  of  New  and  Simple  Instruments.  By  E.  DiSTiK- 
Maddick,  F.R.C.S.  Edin.  London :  Bailli^re,  Tindall,  &  Cox, 
20  King  William-street,  Strand.     1887. 

The  late  Dr.  Abernethy  was  a  very  distinguished  man.  He  was, 
moreover,  eccentric,  and  posterity  has  fathered  on  him,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  many  sayings  that  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
rudeness.  But  heretofore  no  one  has  dared  to  say  that  it  was 
the  perusal  of  Abernethy's  lectures  that  incited  him  to  write.  Mr. 
E.  Distin-Maddick,  however,  says  it  now  without  any  reservation, 
the  reason  being  that  the  author's  "  experience  of  stricture  agrees 
so  much  with  his"  (Abernethy's).  We  very  sincerely  wish  that 
Mr.  E.  Distin-Maddick  had  not  read  Abernethy,  because  we  might 
have  escaped  this  setting  forth  of  his  views.  The  truth  is  that 
the  author  has  invented  some  instruments,  and  he  forthwith  pro- 
ceeds to  make  their  great  utility  known.  In  order  to  clear  the 
ground  of  opponents,  he  goes  out  with  a  tomahawk  and  scalps  all 
round.  It  is  clear  that  the  great  body  of  medical  practitioners 
know  nothing  about  strictures;  that  they,  indeed,  produce  stric- 
tures with  their  ^*  murderous  instruments ;"  and  he  impresses  on 
teachers  and  writers  to  set  an  example  of  gentleness  by  '*  abstain* 
ing  from  those  mistaken  deeds  of  violence  and  blood  they  too  often 
enact  at  our  hospitals."  Bat  he  does  not  even  stop  at  the  poor 
surgeons.      Speaking  of  the  connection  between  gonorrhoea  and 
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itrictare,  he  says : — ^^  While  I  retain  my  senses,  is  anyone  going  to 
make  me  believe  that  the  amount  of  strictures  treated  by  the 
profession  is  due  to  gonorrhoea  t  Gbod  heavens  I  no  I  According 
to  9uch  a  stsppocition^  there  would  not  be  a  sound  urethra  in  the 
United  Kingdom"  We  must  let  Mr.  Distin-Maddick  speak  for 
himself,  of  course;  but  we  very  strongly  object  to  being  included 
in  a  wholesale  charge  of  this  sort.  It  is  an  imputation  upon  the 
morality  of  the  whole  body  of  men  in  the  three  kingdoms ;  and  we 
note  it  not  so  much  for  its  laughable  absurdity  as  to  show  the 
utterly  reckless  manner  in  which  this  gentleman  expounds  what  he 
calls  his  **  ideas."  If  we  were  to  put  in  a  word  what  is  the  whole 
burden  of  his  book,  we  should  say  it  is  comprised  in  **  gentleness  " 
in  the  use  of  the  catheter — a  precept  that  is  everywhere  taught. 
Boughness  there  is  undoubtedly  in  many  cases,  but  we  doubt  the 
power  of  this  author  to  make  it  less.  If  he  presumes  to  teach,  he 
must  show  us  some  reasons  why  we  should  listen  to  him,  and  he 
mnst  learn  at  least  something  of  the  manner  which  becomes  an 
author.  To  use  violent  language,  which  is,  moreover,  not  always 
grammatical ;  to  trumpet  his  own  wares,  and  invite  all  to  come  to 
him  as  if  he  alone  held  the  means  of  cure — ^these  are  not  the 
methods  by  which  a  writer  will  attract  any  important  portion  of 
the  profes^on.  We  only  see  one  excuse  for  the  bumptiousness  which 
is  in  almost  every  page  of  the  book.  We  must  suppose  that  the 
writer  is  a  young  man.  If  he  is,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  result 
of  time  in  giving  him  experience  in  his  profession,  and  in  the  use 
of  language.  If  he  is  not  young,  all  we  can  then  say  is — we  pity 
him. 


Are  Epidemics  Contagious  9    By  John  Parkin,  M.D.     London : 
Sampson  Low,  Martin,  Searle,  &  Rivington.    1887.   Pp.  146. 

Db.  Parktn,  who  died  just  two  years  ago,  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  his  long  life  to  the  study  of  cholera  and  other  epidemic  diseases. 
He  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  all  these  diseases  have  their 
cause  in  the  atmosphere.  And  the  present  work  has  been  followed 
by  another  on  the  volcanic  origin  of  epidemics,  which  we  have 
already  noticed  in  this  Journal/  In  the  case  of  cholera  he  supposed 
that  he  had  discovered  in  carbonic  acid  a  certain  antidote.  He 
altogether  disbelieved  in  the  contagious  nature  of  such  diseases 
as  smallpox,  plague,  typhoid  fever,  and  cholera ;  and,  in  the  present 
»  See  tlie  nnmber  for  FebmAiy,  188S.    Page  1S8. 
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worky  these  views  are  put  forward  with  great  vigour,  and  in  sucli 
a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  Dr. 
Parkin  was  in  earnest,  and  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his 
belief,  and,  unfortunately,  equally  little  doubt  that  he  was  incapable 
of  weighing  evidence  and  of  understanding  the  drift  of  modem 
pathological  and  sanitary  science.  His  work  can  have  only  an 
historical  interest,  and,  we  should  imagine,  will  produce  no  effect 
on  the  opinions  of  the  physicians  of  the  present  day,  or  on  the 
practices  of  modem  sanitarians. 


On  Abdominal  Section /or  the  Treatment  of  Tntra-Peritoneal  Injury, 
By  SiK  William  MagCormac,  F.R.C.S.;  Surgeon  to,  and 
Lecturer  on  Surgery  at,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  London :  Bal- 
lantyne,  Hanson,  &  Co.     1887.     Pp.  98, 

This  brochure  forms  the  Annual  Oration  delivered  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  May,  1887.  The  Address  itself 
occupies  41  pages,  the  remainder  of  the  work  consisting  of  a 
valuable  Appendix.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  this 
oration  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  very  important  branch  of 
surgical  literature.  The  author  shows,  by  quotations  from  the 
writings  of  earlier  surgeons,  what  a  change  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  regard  to  dealing  with  abdominal  injuries  by 
operation — a  change  due  to  principles  having  been  laid  down 
which,  ^^  however  they  may  be  criticised,  have  revolutionised  the 
art  of  surgery  in  every  country  in  the  whole  world  where  scientific 
surgery  is  known," 

Sir  William  deals  with  three  classes  of  injuries : — 

1.  Incised  and  punctured  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  implicating 
the  intestine  or  other  viscera. 

2.  Abdominal  gunshot  wounds,  chiefly  as  they  affect  the  intestine. 

3.  Traumatic  rupture  of  the  intestine  and  viscera  without 
external  wound. 

In  advocating  surgical  interference  in  these  cases  the  author 
has  strong  grounds  to  go  upon.  Left  to  themselves,  recoveiy  is 
so  rare  that  to  wait  and  hope  for  it  to  occur  is  to  expose  the 
patient  to  almost  certain  death.  Sir  William  MacCormac  shows 
that  of  eighteen  stab  wounds,  in  which  the  injured  gut  was  sought 
for  and  sutured,  ten  recoveries  followed.  Again,  seven  lives  were 
saved  out  of  thirty-two  cases  of  penetrating  gunshot  wounds  in 
which  operative  interference  was  resorted  to»      Out  of  sixteen 
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collected  cases  of  rupture  of  the  urinary  bladder  six  recoveries 
were  obtained  bj  abdominal  section.  Success  has,  however,  not 
yet  been  attained  in  cases  of  rupture  and  contusion  of  the  in- 
testine or  other  abdominal  viscus  without  external  injury,  the 
thirteen  recorded  cases  having  all  proved  fatal. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
surgeon  to  give  the  patient  the  best  chance  which  can  be  afforded — 
namely,  by  operation.  The  diagnosis  must  always  be  a  diflSculty, 
but  even  when  the  weight  of  evidence  is  nearly  evenly  balanced, 
exploratory  incision  should  be  decided  on,  the  surgeon  being  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  lesion  which  he  may  find,  and  his  chance  of 
success  depends  upon  his  acting  quickly.  He  will  find  in  the 
pages  of  this  "  Oration  "  doctrines,  hints,  and  advice  which  he  will 
find  of  the  greatest  use  to  him,  when  called  upon  to  undertake 
such  a  case,  and  it  will  be  wise  for  him  to  have  studied  the  matter 
beforehand. 

The  concluding  pages  by  the  author  we  commend  to  those  who 
still  shut  their  eyes  to  the  advantages  of  asepticism  in  surgery.  We 
would  ask  them  to  compare,  for  instance,  these  two  statements : — 
''At  Sedan,  among  the  French  troops,  pysemia  was  the  uniform 
cause  of  death  after  operation  in  gunshot  fractures,  and  in  many 
cases  of  simple  flesh-wound.  Irrespective  of  the  severity  of  the 
'^]^^j  the  part  of  the  body  concerned,  or  the  manner  of  treat- 
ment, the  disease,  once  fairly  developed,  proved  equally  fatal.'' 
**  We  now  possess  means  of  checking  this  horrible  malady,  and  in 
the  campai^  in  Egypt  in  1882  our  surgeons  were  furnished  with 
the  best  antiseptic  appliances,  and  the  material  in  their  hands  was 
tamed  to  such  excellent  account  that  not  a  single  man  died  from 
pyaemia,  septicaemia,  erysipelas,  or  hospital  gangrene — a  result 
altogether  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  war." 


Royal  University  of  Ireland,     The  Calendar  for  tlie   Year  1888. 
Dublin:  Alex.  Thom  &  Co.     1888.     8vo.     Pp.  340. 

Ws  received  a  copy  of  this  important  Calendar  on  March  9. 
Surely  there  is  no  reason  why  its  appearance  should  be  so  long 
delayed  year  after  year.  The  Calendar  of  the  University  of 
Dublin  is  published  at  the  very  beginning  of  each  year,  and  so 
should  that  of  the  younger  sister  University. 

We  notice  that  for  the  first  time  the  papers  set  at  the  various 
examinations  of  the  Boyal  University  in  1887  are  published  in  a 
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nepamte  volume,  forniing  a  supplement  to  the  Calendar.  This 
change  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  constantly  increasing  suse  of 
the  volume,  which  was  becoming  unwieldy. 

The  changes  in  the  Begulations  for  Examinations  in  th«  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  to  hold  good  after  1888^  will  be  found  at  pages  152 
et  %eq.  So  recently,  also,  as  February  1, 1888,  the  Senate  resolved 
that,  subject  to  Her  Majesty's  sanction,  students  who  pass  the 
examination  now  appointed  for  the  degree  of  M.B»  wiU  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  three  primary  degrees  of  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  and  B.A.O., 
without  any  additional  fee  beyond  what  is  already  prescribed  in  the 
Calendar  for  admission  to  the  M.B.  degree.  This  is  evidently  with 
a  view  to  facilitate  the  registration  of  successful  candidates  under 
the  Medical  Act  of  1886. 


An  Index  of  Surgery,  Being  a  Concise  Claseification  of  the  Main 
Facte  and  Theories  of  Surgery^  for  the  Use  of  Senior  Students  and 
Others.  By  C.  B.  Kbetley,  F.R.C.S.;  Senior  Surgeon  to  the 
West  London  Hospital.  Fourth  Edition.  London :  &nith. 
Elder,  &  Go.     1887. 

In  six  years  Mr.  Eeetley's  "  Index  of  Surgery  "  has  run  through 
four  editions,  and  may  be  said  to  have  no  competitcM:  in  its  own 
special  province,  and  yet  we  cannot  express  gratification  at  the 
fact  of  its  success.  Whilst  such  books  are  popular  amongst 
students,  there  is  little  probability  of  surgery  making  much  pro- 
gress either  as  a  science  or  as  an  curt. 

Every  medical  meeting  latterly  tells  of  superficial  knowledge  and 
of  t^xt-book  reading,  and  books  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Keetley's  are 
to  blame  for  this.  Students  now  read  some  handbook  of  surgery, 
and  just  before  examination  make  up  the  *^ Authorities"  from 
Keetley,  Consequently,  when  they  launch  out  amongst  the  public 
they  are  perpetually  meeting  strange  cases,  and  in  this  afije  of 
"  gush  "  their  first  idea  is  to  write  to  the  papers.  Our  old  classics 
are  simply  accumulating  dust :  the  well-r^  surgeon  is  becoming 
phenomenal — any  little  reading  done  being  principally  of  German 
theories,  especially  if  they  possess  the  advantage  of  being  recent— 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  German  is  supposed  to  justify  their 
acceptance,  no  matter  how  absurd  the  theory. 

We  would  like  to  see  more  attention  given  to  our  old  writ^-s, 
who  so  well  and  truly  told  the  dinicid  histories  of  their  cases.  We 
would  like  students  to  remember  that  medicise  has  gained  more 
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by  trained  observation  than  she  has  acquired  by  mechanical  aids, 
thongh  we  woald  not  be  considered  as  dispraising  such  helps  to 
diagnoses.  Watching  by  the  sick-bed,  and  noting  every  change 
of  facial  expression  and  posture,  is  even  more  valuable  than  the 
cut-and-dry  record  of  a  uniformed,  chatelaine-jangling  nurse; 
and  for  the  young  professional,  we  think  extensive  reading  of  well- 
told  clinical  histories  is  next  in  value  to  seeing  the  case.  If  time 
does  not  allow  of  this,  or  if  he  wishes  to  merely  relrefth  his  memory, 
he  will  find  Keetley's  *^  Index  of  Surgery  "  an  excelfent  and  reliable 
refbrence-book. 


The  Year-Book  of  Treatment  'for  1888.  A  Critical  Review  for 
PraetitionerB  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Cassell  .&  Co.,  Limited : 
Lfondon,  Paris,  New  York,  and  Melbourne.. 

Evert  profession  now  possesses  one  or  more  year-books,  and  for 
no  profession  is  there  more  need  of  such  a  book  than  that  of 
medicine. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  practitioner,  no  matter  how  diligent  a 
reader,  to  keep  pace  with  the  enormous  mass-  of  current  medical 
literature,  and  a  year-book  or  retrospect  becomes  his  principal 
guide.  This  dependence  of  the  bu«y  practitioner  on  the  Year-Book 
should  be  kept  well  in  mind  by  the  sectional  editors,  who  ought  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  a  well-digested  summary  of  work  done 
during  the  year  in  medicine,  together  with  a  plain  statement  of 
the  direction  in  which  advance  is  bein^  made  by  medicine  as  a 
science  is  what  is  required. 

Practitioners  have  not  time  to  read  a  number  of  excerpts,  and 
then  draw  a  conclusion  as  to  the  plan  of  treatment,  especially  when 
the  excerpts  are — ^as  they  too  frequently  are — statements  of  German 
theories — theories  of  which  not  one  per  cent,  will  ever  have  other 
than  an  ephemeral  existence. 

A  practical  book  is  wanted  by  the  profession  in  which  not  theories, 
but  practical  facts,  will  be  briefly  told.  We  cannot  congratulate 
Messrs.  Cassell  on  this  year's  issue  of  their  book,  for  it  does  not 
meet  what  we  believe  to  be  the  requirements  of  the  profession  as 
f  uUy  as  it  should.  As  is  natural,  and  indeed,  perhaps,  unavoidable, 
the  articles  are  unequal;  and  of  those  that  we  would  commend 
the  best  are  *^  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Circulation,"  by  Dr. 
Mitcheli  Bruoe,  **  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Organs  of  Respira^ 
tion,"  by  Dr.  Powell,  and  "  Diseases  of  the  Kidney/'  by  Dr.  Ralfe. 
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The  summary  of  therapeutics  is  more  likely  to  display  the  editor  s 
knowledge  of  organic  chemistry  than  to  benefit  the  reader.  What 
advantage  to  a  general  practitioner  is  the  following? — 

'*  Hnmatropin  is  constituted  of  mandelic  acid  and  tropin,  and  mandelic 
acid  stands  midway  chemically  between  tropic  acid  and  beusoic  acid— - 

Benzoic  Acid.  Mandelic  Acid.  Tropic  Acid." 

And  yet  the  editor  never  alludes  to  the  fact  that  ^Steno- 
carpine  " — which  he  describes  as  ^'  a  new  local  anassthetic  " — has 
been  proved  to  be  a  fraudulent  mixture  of  cocain  and  atropin. 

We  would  suggest  that  he  should  be  assisted  in  the  next  edition 
by  some  one  who  will  consider  the  wants  of  his  hardworking 
brethren,  and  tell  us  more  of  practical  therapeutics — such  as  the 
fact  that  a  small  quantity  of  glycerine  injected  into  the  bowel  acts 
as  a  reliable  aperient. 

Organic  chemistry  is  a  charming  study  for  gentlemen  who  have 
leisure — ^but  for  the  hardworking  practitioner,  with  a  family 
dependent  on  his  exertions,  and  who  has,  in  the  straggle  for 
bread,  forgotten  the  hypothetical  radicles  of  the  fatty,  aromatic, 
and  parafSn  series,  the  therapeutic  summary  of  the  1888  Year- 
Book  contains  little  information. 


Dictionary  of  Terms  uud  in  Medicine  and  the  Collateral  Sciences. 

By  the  late  Bichabd  D.  Hobltn,  M.A.,  Oxon.     Eleventh 

Edition.   Revised  throughout,  with  numerous  additions,  by  John 

A.  P.  Pbicb,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Oxon;   Assistant-Surgeon  to  the 

Royal  Berkshire  Hospital ;  late  Physician  to  the  Royal  Hospital 

for  Children  and  Women.     London :  Whittaker  &  Co. ;  Qeorge 

Bell  &  Sons.     1887. 

The  present  edition  of  this  popular  dictionary  differs  from  the  last, 

several  new  words  having  been  added  and  some  obsolete  ones 

omitted. 

The  work  does  not  profess  to  be  other  than  a  useful  and  con- 
venient handbook  of  reference,  possessing  nothing*  of  the  fulness 
of  such  a  book  as  the  New  Sydenham  Society's  Lexicon.  The 
advance  of  microscopic  work,  and  its  influence  on  medicine,  i^ 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  bacteria  occupies  two 
columns.  Ptomains,  from  the  knowledge  of  which  many  problemi 
may  be  solved,  are  succinctly  and  clearly  explained 
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Having  reached  an  eleventh  edition,  the  book  needs  no  recom- 
mendation from  ns,  but  justice  to  the  care  and  industry  of  the 
editor  requires  that  we  should  recommend  this  dictionary  to  the 
profession  as  one  of  the  most  generally  useful  handbooks  we  possess. 

Revue  M^dico^Pharmaceutique.  Autoris^  par  Irad^  Imperial. 
Constantinople:  A.  Christidis  et  Cie.  Premiere  Ann^.  No.  1. 
Janvier,  1888.    Pp.  16. 

The  beautiful  cursive  characters  of  the  Niskhi  alphabet  which 
adorn  this  Constantinopolitan  journal  recall  that  glorious  epoch 
when  the  conquering  Turk,  overthrowing  the  efiTete  monarchy 
of  Demetrius  and  Thomas,  the  weak  sons  of  a  weak  father, 
scattered  broadcast  through  Europe  the  literary  treasures  of  the 
classic  minds  of  ancient  Greece.  So  were  liberated  those  priceless 
works  which  the  appreciation  of  Erasmus  and  the  enterprise  of 
Aldo  Manuzio  gave  to  Europe  as  the  fruitful  seed  destined  to 
produce  a  rich  harvest  in  the  works  of  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Boyle, 
and  others.  These  writers  prepared  the  literary  vineyard  for 
the  Encyclopaedists — reviving  the  love  of  science  and  promoting 
the  spirit  of  Rationalism  which  has  brought  forth  the  condemna- 
tion of  persecution  and  the  love  of  tolerant  forbearance — the  best 
characteristics  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Bound  in  one  cover  we 
have  the  Semitic,  Niskhi,  and  the  Aryan  Roman  Eterals,  in  the 
Remu  Midico-Pharmaceutique. 

According  to  A.  L.  Davids,  whose  **Grammaire  Turke," 
published  in  1836,  is  the  standard  authority  on  the  Ottoman  lan- 
piage,  the  Turks,  prior  to  becoming  Moslems,  used  "  L' Alphabet 
Ouighoflr."  The  same  author  gives  in  the  preface,  pages  60-70, 
of  his  great  work  a  good  summary  of  the  scientific  labours  of  the 
Turks  which  would,  if  read,  correct  many  erroneous  opinions  con- 
cerning this  much-maligned  people.  The  study  of  a  language 
spoken  by  Nomad  tribes  along  the  great  central  belt  of  Asia,  and 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Russia  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic 
along  their  eastern  frontier,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.  If  it 
did  nothing  more,  it  would  promote  respect  for  a  people  to  whom 
we  are  so  much  indebted  for  shaking  Europe  free  from  the  paralysis 
of  Absolutism,  and  promoting  the  Altruistic  spirit  of  to-day,  which 
is  the  life  of  our  medical  charities. 

The  review  contains,  amongst  other  valuable  matter,  a  very 
readable  article  on  the  epidemic  of  cholera  in  1884-87,  and  one  on 
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the  employment  of  eocain  bj  M.  A.  Bavoclii.  And  from  its  pages 
we  learn  that  in  the  far  Blast,  as  in  the  bosy  West,  adnlteration  i» 
a  favourite  path  to  riches,  the  more  serious  evils  of  the  fraud  being 
the  subject  of  an  article  by  M«  Pierre  Apery. 

Evidently  there  is  room  in  Constantinople  for  a  medical  journal, 
and  if,  instead  of  making  their  journal  a  thing  of  excerpts,  they  will 
give  to  the  profession  a  good  account  of  the  diseases  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Turkey  are  most  liable,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  people,  the  journal  will  play  a  useful 
part  in  medicine,  and  be  a  decided  success.  Scissors  and  paste, 
except  in  very  moderate  quantities,  ruin  the  health  of  any  journal. 

In  Constantinople  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  original  matter. 
We  need  only  mentiau  the  fact  that,  in  1882-83,  74,091  pilgrims 
travelled  by  land,  and  46^19  travelled  by  water  to  Mecca — being  a 
total  of  120,610.  Of  those  travelling  by  land,  the  mortality  i^^ 
given  as  11,977. 

It  would  be  advantageous  to  know  something  of  the  children 
attending  the  "  Medresses  "  or  public  schools,  which  Osmanli  fore- 
thought so  numerously  and  freely  supplies  to  the  population — for 
be  it  remembered  that,  whilst  noUes  in  Europe  made  their  mark, 
the  literature-loving  Turk  had  already  provided  free  education. 


Biliouenese :  its  Causes^  and  its  Rational  Treatment,  By  Adojlphl'8 
E,  Bbidgeb,  B.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  London :  Renshaw.  18«7. 
Pp.  108. 

This  work  is  evidently  written,  not  for  the  profession,  but  for  the 
lay  public.  Like  others  of  its  class,  it  displays  a  good  deal  of 
self-suf&cient  ignoranoe,  and  an  abundant  belief  in  ^^ rational** 
therapeutics.  It  appears  to  us  not  to  call  for  further  notice  in 
our  pages. 


BLISTERS  IN  IKFANCT. 

J.  CoMDY  {Prog.  Med.^  CmtrcUb.  /.  Kinderh.)  reports  the  death  of  a  chiM 
two  years  old  on  whom  two  blisters  were  applied  for  broncho-pneumonifl. 
One  blister  was  kept  on  for  six  and  the  other  for  four  hours.  The  blis- 
tered surfaces  became  large,  suppurating,  and  finally  gangreneous  sora^. 
three  days  after  which  the  child  died.  Gangrene  i^esulting  from  the 
application  of  blisters  to  infants  is  noticed  by  many  of  the  older  writen 
on  diseases  of  childhood. 


PART  III. 
HALF-YEARLY    REPORTS. 


REPORT  ON  MIDWIFERY  AND  DISEASES  OF 
WOMEN. 

By  Andrew  J.  Horn^,  Fellow  and  Examiner  in  Midwifery,  King 
and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians;  ex-Assiatant-Physician 
to  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin. 

[OonHnued  from  pag€  172.] 
PUPTUBBD  TUBAL  PBBGHANOY. 

In  the  British  Gynaseological  Journal  for  November,  Mr.  Lawson 
Tait  oontributes  a  paper  on  Twelve  Cases  of  Ruptured  Tubal 
Pregnancy,  in  which  he  performed  abdominal  section,  and  tied  the 
bleeding  point  on  account  of  haemorrhage,  which  threatened  life, 
with  the  happy  result  of  eleven  recoveries  and  only  one  death. 

He  details  in  exten^o  the  cases. 

In  his  remarks  he  says  that  these  twelve  cases,  added  to  twenty- 
three  cases  already  reported  in  the  columns  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal^  complete  a  list  of  thirty-five  operations  performed,  every 
one  of  them  under  conditions  of  the  utmost  gravity,  when  life  was 
threatened,  and  he  has  no  hesitation  at  all  in  saying  that  thirty-two 
or  thirty-three  of  these  lives,  if  not  all  thirty-five,  would  have  been 
sacrificed  but  for  prompt  interference.  Of  the  thirty-five  only 
two  succumbed;  one,  the  first  on  which  he  operated,  because, 
as  he  says,  ^'  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  I  was  too  long  over  the 
operation;  I  fiddled  about  securing  the  bleeding  points  as  they 
arose,  instead  of  doing  as  I  always  do  now — separating  all  adhe- 
Bions,  regardless  of  the  bleeding  points,  until  I  get  as  rapidly  as  I 
ciQ  down  to  the  base  of  the  tumour,  which  is  the  broad  ligament. 
A  ligature  placed  round  that,  and  secured,  at  once  arrests  the 
bemorrhage." 

The  diagnosis  is  not  always  possible,  but  it  may  be  made  cor- 
rectly in  probably  85  per  cent,  of  the  ca^es.     The  real  clue  to 
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the  nature  of  the  case  is  a  history  of  sterility  for  some  consider- 
able time,  the  arrest  of  menstroation  for  weeks,  or  even  months^ 
and  a  sadden  access  of  pain  and  collapse,  with  repetition  of  these 
attacks.  The  operation  is  simplicity  itself.  Open  the  abdomen, 
go  at  once  to  the  seat  of  the  rupture,  that  is,  the  broad  liga- 
ment, and  tie  it — for,  until  you  come  to  the  ligament  itself,  the 
tissue  is  always  so  rotten  and  friable  that  any  attempt  to  arrest 
the  bleeding  in  any  other  way  cannot  succeed.  Of  course  amputa- 
tion  of  the  ligatured  mass  is  a  matter  of  necessity.  Nobody  would 
ever  dream  of  leaving  such  a  thing  to  putrefy  in  the  abdomen. 

He  discusses  at  some  length  the  treatment  by  which  it  is  proposed 
to  destroy  the  life  of  the  foetus,  and  arrest  the  growth  of  the 
ovum.  Speaking  for  himself,  he  says — "  I  am  never  called  in  to 
these  cases  until  the  discussion  of  a  proposal  of  that  kind  is  too 
late ;  for,  being  engaged  exclusively  in  special  practice,  I  have  no 
opportunity  of  seeing,  and  never  have  seen  them  until  the  period 
of  rupture.  An  electrolytic  needle,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  have  as  much  effect  as  a  pinch  of  snuff ;  and  in  one  of  the  pro- 
positions now  laid  before  you,  we  have  abundant  proof  of  the  foetus 
having  been  dead  for  weeks,  and  yet  haemorrhage  had  been  going 
on."  If  the  cases  were  seen  and  diagnosticated — which  he  very 
much  doubts  they  could  be  before  the  period  of  rupture — the  intro* 
duction  of  an  electrolytic  needle,  if  it  happened  to  pierce  the  body 
of  the  foetus,  might  kill  it ;  but  would  it  kill  the  placenta,  which, 
as  we  know,  in  the  majority  of  instances  appears  to  go  on  growing 
after  the  foetus  is  dead  I  When  the  period  of  rupture,  however, 
has  been  reached,  and  the  haemorrhage  is  going  on,  there  is  nothing, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  but  for  us  to  follow  the  surgical  rule — ^to  cut 
down  and  tie  the  bleeding  point. 

TREATMENT    OF   ENDOMETRITIS. 

In  the  Zeitschri/L  /.  Geb.  u.  Gyn.j  XIII.,  3,  the  following  method 
of  treatment  is  recommended  by  Yeit  in  cases  of  endometritis. 
Thorough  curetting  of  the  intra-uterine  surface,  preceded,  when 
necessary,  by  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  washing  out  of  the  cavity 
with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  injecting  from  one  to  six  drachms 
of  tincture  of  iodine,  and  repeating  the  injection  every  fourth  to 
sixth  day — ^from  six  to  twelve  being  the  mean  number  of  requisite 
injections.  As  a  result  of  this  treatment  a  normal  mucous  mem- 
brane ordinarily  soon  reforms,  and  he  has  found  recurrence  of  the 
affection  less  frequently  than  after  other  methods. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  VAGINAL  HYSTERECTOMY. 

Under  the  above  title  Dr,  Martin,  of  Berlin,  has  written  a  short 
article  in  the  November  number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  He  prefaces  his 
remarks  by  saying  that  vaginal  hysterectomy,  whether  done  for 
cancer  or  any  other  reason,  is  not  so  familiar  to  the  American 
gynaecologist  as  it  is  to  his  German  confrhre.  It  is  an  operation 
done  in  the  depth  of  the  vagina,  and  naturally  much  more  difficnit 
than  any  other  one  performed  on  the  outside  of  the  genital  organs. 
The  possibility  of  removing  the  uterus  from  the  floor  of  the  pelvis 
bas  been  established  by  experiment,  and  the  feasibility  of  per- 
forming the  operation  on  the  living  has  been  so  often  demonstrated, 
and  with  such  favourable  results,  that  there  can  be  now  no  doubt 
that  this  operation  belongs  to  the  legitimate  procedures  in  gynae- 
cology. He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  method  of  operating  to 
those  who  still  lack  the  necessary  experience. 

It  is  of  no  special  importance  on  which  side  of  the  uterus  the 
detachment  of  the  cervix  from  the  fornix  vaginae  is  begun.  We 
can  open  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  from  the  sides,  in  front  or  behind, 
and  can  safely  reach  the  peritoneum  and  detach  the  cervix.  At 
all  events,  the  operation  should  be  undertaken  only  when  the 
uterus  is  freely  movable,  so  as  to  allow  stretching  of  the  field  of 
denudation.  He  prefers  to  open  the  posterior  fornix,  because  at 
this  point  the  peritoneum  is  generally  reached  at  an  earlier  time. 
He  then  unites  the  vagina  to  the  peritoneum  by  sutures,  introduced 
at  some  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  wound  surface,  thus  con- 
trolling the  bleeding  as  well  as  the  gaping  of  the  lymph  spaces  of 
the  pelvis.  Through  this  opening  he  performs  the  preliminary 
ligation  of  the  pelvic  floor  on  both  sides.  The  detachment  of  the 
lateral  fornix  must  reach  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  uterus ;  the 
cervix  must  be  thoroughly  freed.  He  generally  finishes  one  side 
before  proceeding  with  the  other. 

When  the  cervix  has  been  freed  from  behind  and  both  sides, 
the  detachment  of  the  bladder  is  entered  upon,  and  here  the  author 
remarks  that  at  this  point  of  the  procedure  he  never  feels  quite 
free  from  embarrassment,  notwithstanding  having  performed  the 
operation  two  hundred  times.  He  joins  the  edges  of  the  lateral 
wound  by  a  horizontal  incision,  which  follows  the  line  of  detach- 
ment of  the  anterior  fornix  to  the  cervix.  The  vagina  is  cut 
throDgh  at  this  place,  and  the  separation  of  the  bladder  is  effected 
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with  the  fingers.  The  extent  of  the  connection  between  bladder 
and  cervix  varies  remarkably.  On  this  account  a  great  amount  of 
care  is  required  in  the  detachment  of  the  bladder.  He  tJien  details 
how  in  two  oases  he  injured  the  bladder  in  his  operalioiis,  but 
without  any  ill  result. 

The  ureters  he  never  saw  in  aqy  of  his  operations ;  they  enter 
the  bladder  so  close  to  the  pubic  arph,  and  far  from  the  cervix, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  exposed  when  the  cervix  is  freed  from  its 
attachment  to  the  pelvic  floor. 

The  final  removal  of  the  uterus  is  performed  by  some  operators 
after  the  fundus  uteri  has  been  everted ;  by  others  without  eversion. 
Martin  says — •*  If  the  uterus  i^  large,  I  evert  it  through  the  posterior 
opening ;  if  it  is  small,  and  can  be  brought  out  easily,  I  do  not 
evert  it"  In  order  to  evert  the  uterus  he  pushes  the  cervix  for- 
wards and  upwards,  expands  the  posterior  hollow  of  the  fornix 
with  a  plain,  flat  hook,  and  catches  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
body ;  this  is  brought  down,  and  as  fast  as  the  posterior  surface 
comes  into  view  other  forceps  are  inserted  until  the  fundus  passes 
the  hollow — ^then  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  upper  part  of  the  broad 
ligaments  come  into  view.  It  is  very  important,  if  possible,  to 
remove  the  whole  tubes  with  the  ovaries.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  the  everted  uterus  must  be  pushed  aside,  with  the  finger  catch 
the  ovary  and  the  tube,  thus  stretching  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
broad  ligament,  and  into  this  the  ligatures  are  inserted.  He  tries 
to  attach,  with  these  same  ligatures,  the  rest  of  the  ligament  to 
the  vaginal  fornix.  When  the  ligament  is  thoroughly  transfixed, 
he  detaches  the  uterus,  tubef^  and  ovary  of  that  side ;  the  same  is 
done  on  the  other  side. 

The  opening  in  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  is  diminished  at  once,  so 
that  when  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  tied  it  ia  frequently  diflScult 
to  find  it.  Some  operators  close  this  wound  at  once ;  to  this  Martin 
says  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind,  as  he  still  continues  using  s 
smooth,  India-rubber  drainage-tube,  the  end  of  which  must  lie  io 
Douglas*  pouch.  To  guard  against  infection  of  the  peritoneum, 
the  outer  end  of  the  tube  is  surrounded  with  salicylated  cotton. 

He  avoids  vaginal  injections,  unless  there  are  decomposed  dis- 
charges. 

The  bowels  are  moved  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  he  begins 
to  remove  the  sutures  about  the  fourteenth  day,  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  days. 
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THB  TREATMENT  OF   BETR07LVXION  OF  T^B   UTERUS  WITH 

ADHESIONS. 

Every  gynsecologist  will  gladlj  welcome  any  proposal  which  will 
increase  the  efficiency  of  our  treatment  in  cases  of  retroflexion  of 
the  uterus  when  bound  down  by  adhesions,  as  hitherto  cases  of 
this  kind  have  been  the  most  distressing  with  which  we  have  to 
deal. 

Important  papers  bearing  on  this  subject  have  lately  appeared—* 
amongst  those,  Schultze,  in  the  Zeitsohrift  fUr  GeburtshUlfe  und 
Gyndcologie,  Band,  XIV.,  Heft.  1,  *'  On  the  diagnosis  and  breaking 
down  of  peritoneal  adhesions  of  the  retrofiexed  uterus,"  seems 
deserving  of  attention. 

Schultze's  method  of  replacing  the  retroflexed  uterus  consists  iu 
a  process  of  breaking  down  the  adhesions  bimanually.  He  lays 
great  stress  on  an  accurate  diagnosis,  of  the  kind  of  hindrance  to 
reposition,  which  may  exist  in  the  individual  cases,  as  on  this  his 
method  depends.  He  has  now  practised  it  for  some  years  in  a  very 
large  number  of  cases,  and  has  neirer  seen  the  least  mischief  result 
from  it,  but  it  has  been  followed  by  the  most  beneficial  results. 

His  method  is  thus  described : — The  bowels  and  bladder  having 
been  completely  emptied,  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy 
position,  on  the  edge  of  the  operating  table.  The  operator  intro- 
duces the  index  and  middle  fingers  into  the  rectum,  and  if  any 
faecal  matter  remains  in  the  lower  ^bowel  it  is  washed  away  by 
means  of  an  irrigator  with  warm  water.  The  irrigation  has  also 
the  advantage  during  the  manipulations,  as  it  allows  the  fingers  to 
be  passed  more  readily  beyond  the  ampulla  recti  by  spreading  out 
the  folds  of  the  rectum.  At  the  same  time,  the  thumb  of  the 
same  hand  explores  the  vagina,  and  the  other  hand  is  employed  to 
examine  through  the  abdominal  walls.  After  exact  exploration  of 
the  fundus  uteri,  tubes,  and  ovaries,  in  their  abnormal  position  by 
the  fingers  in  the  rectum,  the  body  of  the  uterus  under  control  of 
the  external  hand  is  gently  raised  up.  The  adhesions  are  thus  put 
upon  the  stretch,  and  if  the  fundus  can  be  raised  to  the  promon- 
tory of  the  sacrum,  it  is  caught  by  the  hand  acting  externally 
through  the  abdominal  walls,  and  brought  forward  into  its  normal 
position. 

The  extent,  origin,  and  course  of  the  adhesions  are  exactly 
ascertained,  and  upon  this  knowledge  depends  the  future  treat- 
ment of  them.    The  slighter  adhesions  usually  yield  to  the  pres- 
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sure  of  the  fingers ;  the  more  extensive  ones  are  manipulated  by 
the  finger-tips,  much  in  the  same  way  as  an  adherent  placenta  is 
peeled  off.  The  stretching  or  separating  is  practised  as  much  as 
possible  upon  the  uterine  ends  of  the  adhesions,  and  dragging  upon 
their  attachments  to  the  rectum  or  their  pelvic  insertion  is  avoided. 
When  the  uterus  has  been  thus  anteverted  it  is  kept  in  position  bv 
a  figure-of-eight  pessary. 

Schultze  is  careful  to  use  force  sufficient  only  to  stretch,  and 
not  to  tear  down,  adhesions.  In  all  his  experience  he  has  never 
met  with  any  peritonitis  worth  mentioning,  or  any  exudation  or 
haemorrhage  as  the  result  of  his  manipulation.  He  has  always 
kept  in  mind  that  abdominal  section  might  have  to  be  resorted  to 
after  the  treatment  by  manipulation  of  the  adhesion,  but  it  never 
has  been  necessary.  In  order  to  be  successful  the  operator  must 
have  a  large  experience  in  dealing  with  such  adhesions,  and  must 
be  endowed  with  a  very  delicate  sense  of  touch.  The  point  is 
emphasised  that  this  method  does  not  aim  at  forcible  reposition, 
which  it  condemns,  but  purely  at  loosening  of  adhesions  through 
careful  bimanual  stretching.  The  uterus  and  ovaries  are  thus 
freed  and  made  movable. 


ALCOHOL  IK  HIOH   LATTTUDES. 

General  A.  W.  Greelt,  U.S.A.,  in  the  August  number  of  the  Fbrwin, 
relates  his  and  his  companions'  experience  with  alcohol  during  the  time 
passed  by  them  in  the  extreme  north  on  the  notable  Lady  Fmnklin  Bay 
expedition.  He  writes: — "The  use  of  rum  during  the  boat  retreat 
appeared  to  be  most  beneficial  when  given  to  the  men  just  after  the  day's 
work  was  over  and  before  they  entered  their  sleeping  bags.  Before 
reaction  came  the  men  received  hot  food.  Everyone,  who  could,  avoided 
drinking  the  rum  until  he  had  entered  his  bag.  •  .  .  These 
special  issues  of  rum  either  in  the  field  or  during  the  retreat  rarely 
exceeded  half  a  gill  at  a  time.  •  .  .  Later,  when  the  party  had  been 
slowly  starving  for  many  months,  and  when  the  supply  of  food  was  so 
diminished  as  to  necessitate  a  greater  reduction  of  rations,  the  pure 
alcohol  on  hand  was  issued  as  food,  being  diluted  by  about  three  times 
its  own  weight  of  water — each  man  receiving  two  drachms  daily.  The 
general  impression,  with  which  I  most  heartily  agreed,  was  that  the 
alcohol  supplemented  food  and  had  a  decided  alimentary  value.  There 
could  be  no  question  of  its  benefieial  effects  as  a  mental  stimulus  to 
overy  member  of  the  party  under  our  unfortunate  condition  at  Sabine. — 
Sf.  Louis'  Courier  of  Medicine^  September,  1887. 
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The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Exhihitiona, 
Dr.  Atthill  exhibited  a  specimen  of  a  suppurating  ovarian  cyst.  It 
was  taken  from  a  lady,  aged  thirty-five,  who  enjoyed  excellent  health 
till  about  two  months  ago,  when  she  got  cold  and  had  a  sharp  attack  of 
peritonitis.  During  this  her  medical  attendant  detected  a  tumour  in  her 
abdomen.  He  (Dr.  Atthill)  saw  her  in  consultation,  and  found  the 
tumour  excessively  hard  and  nodulated,  but  that  it  could  apparently  be 
separated  from  the  uterus.  The  operation  was  a  very  simple  one.  The 
tumour  was  found  to  be  multilocular ;  and  on  the  largest  of  the  cysts 
being  tapped  the  tumour  was  pressed  out  without  difficulty  through  a 
small  opening  in  the  abdomen.  He  was  then  surprised  to  find  that  it 
was  attached  to  the  uterus  through  a  rather  short  and  thick  pedicle.  A 
seoondarj  cyst — the  one  exhibited — was  then  discovered,  which,  on 
being  tapped,  was  found  to  contain  pus.  One  interesting  point  about 
this  cyst  was  its  shape,  which  was  quite  different  from  anything  that 
be  had  seen.    A  second  remarkable  circumstance  about  the  case  was 
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that,  notwithstanding  this  suppurating  cyst,  the  lady  had  apparently 
nothing  whatever  wrong  with  her,  having  perfectly  recovered  from  the 
peritonitis. 

Mk.  a.  J.  Horns  exhibited  a  placental  cyst.  It  came  from  a  patient^ 
aged  twenty-eight,  who  was  in  the  ninth  month  of  her  fourth  pregnancy. 
He  was  called  in  to  see  her  for  a  sero-sangnineous  discharge.  Her 
features  were  extremely  pallid,  and  her  pulse  exceedingly  rapid  and 
small.  She  complained  of  intense  pain  in  the  abdomen.  On  external 
examination  he  was  struck  with  the  irregular  appearance  of  the  abdomen, 
particularly  at  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  where  there  was  a  distinct 
bulging  of  the  uterus.  On  palpation  it  was  impossible  to  discover  the 
small  parts  of  the  foetus,  the  uterus  felt  so  tense  and  firm.  On  making 
a  per  vaginam  examination  he  found  that  he  could  only  reach  the  pre- 
senting head  by  laying  the  patient  on  her  back.  The  membranes  were 
tightly  stretched  over  the  heed,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  liquor 
amnii.  Thinking  that  there  was  internal  haBmorrhagei  he  was  veiy 
cautious  about  rupturing  membranes  ;  and  as  the  sero-sanguineous  dis- 
charge was  very  slight,  though  it  caused  her  some  anxiety,  he  stopped 
it  by  a  small  antiseptic  plug  in  the  vagina.  She  had  no  labour  pains 
until  the  next  morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  they  came  on,  and  she 
was  delivered  of  a  still-born  child.  Immediately  after  the  expubion 
of  the  placenta  huge  clots  the  size  of  the  placenta  were  expelled,  ^e 
remained  in  a  very  anxious  state  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  consequence 
of  extreme  loss  of  blood,  although  previous  to  her  labour  the  loss  of 
blood  had  been  very  slight.  On  examining  the  placenta  he  found  in  the 
centre  of  it,  close  to  the  insertion  of  the  cord,  the  huge  cyst  now 
exhibited,  the  weight  of  which,  acting  downwards  like  a  suction  pump, 
might,  he  thought,  have  been  the  cause  of  the  haBmorrhage. 

Dr.  Macan  exhibited  three  ovarian  cysts;  one  was  an  exceptional 
case,  and  on  removing  it  he  had  taken  away  both  ovaries.  This  tnmoor 
was  almost  universally  adherent,  and  the  omentum  was  adherent  to  a 
portion  of  it. 

Dr.  Atthill  said  it  did  not  follow  that  because  a  cyst,  the  size  of  a 
pea  or  a  bean,  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  ovary  it  would  give 
trouble.     He  was  not  in  favour  of  removing  part  of  an  ovary. 

Uterine  Hcemorrhage  of  Five  Teare*  Standing^  caused  by  eai  Enktrged  and 
Cystic  Ovary  ;  Retnoival  qf  Ovary ;  Recovery. 

Dr.  M'MoRbib  exhibited  the  foUbwing  case  of  an  enlarged  and  cystic 
ovary : — ^L.  S.,  aged  twenty-six,  single,  was  admitted  to  the  Samaritan 
Hospital  for  Women,  Belfast,  on  July  27th,  of  the  present  year.  The 
history  of  her  case  is  very  shortly  and  concisely  given  in  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Leeper,  of  Loughgall,  written  at  the  time  of  her  admission  : — 

**  A  young  woman,  living  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagfa,  haa  been 
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niffeoDg  for  mBXkf  jeara  from  nterine  iMBtnorrhage,  and  has  been  in  th6 
Coantj  Infirmatj  for  tkree  months,  aa  well  aa  under  the  doctor  of  the 
district  in  Portadown." 

When  I  first  saw  her  she  complained  of  pain  in  the  nght  orarian 
and  hjpc^astric  regions^  and  also  in  the  lower  back.  Her  general 
rvmptoma  were  those  nsaally  caused  by  a  prolonged  and  excessive  loss 
of  blood.  A  careful  examination  of  the  uterus  revealed  nothing  to 
acoount  for  the  constant  oozing  of  blood  from  the  os  uteri.  There  was  no 
tenderness  on  pressure^  neither  was  there  enlargement,  displacement^  or 
endometritis.  The  right  ovary  felt  enlarged,  and  there  was  tenderness 
upon  j^r^essurew 

I  had  no  doubt  eveiTthing  had  been  done,  so  far  as  local  and  general 
treatment  was  concerned,  that  could  by  any  possibility  effect  a  cure  of  the 
haemoiThage. 

I,  therefore,  advised  removal  of  one  or  bo^  ovaries,  as  the  only  means 
of  effecting  a  cure.  In  this  opinion  Dr.  Leeper  concurred.  The  nature 
of  the  operation  having  biden  fully  explained  to  the  girl  and  her  mother, 
they  gave  their  consent. 

LaparoUmy^  Aug.  2. — I  removed  the  right  ovary,  which  I  now  exhibit. 
I  did  not  remove  the  left  ovai^,  as  it  appeared  to  be  healthy.  The  girl 
made  an  exceUent  recovery.  The  hsBmorrhage  ceased  in  about  ten  days 
after  the  operation,  and  she  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health. 

To  make  certain  that  the  recovery  was  permanent,  I  kept  her  in 
hospital  till  the  middle  of  October,  when  she  returned  home. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Leeper  and  asked  him  to  report  upon 
the  case.     He  replied  as  foUows  :-^ 

"Loughgall,  Nov.  23rd,  1887. 
^  Detar  Dr.  M'Mordie^ 

"In  reply  to  your  letter,  regarding  the  girl,  Lizzie  S.,  I  have 
pleasure  in  stating  that  you  have  accomplished  a  most  complete  cure  in 
her  case.  I  have  examined  her  oar^ully  since  her  return  home,  and  I 
am  aatisiled  nothing  can  be  more  complete  or  successful.  She  has  no 
longer  the  hflsmorrhagic  attacks  which  had  so  drained  her  as  to  reduce 
her  to  the  lowest  state  before  the  operation.  .  .  .  She  would  never 
have  been  cured  but  for  the  removal  of  the  ovary.** 

I  think  I  have  established  a  claim  to  have  this  case  considered  unique, 
and  of  unusual  interest.  The  cure  was  effected  solely  by  the  removid  of 
the  diseased  organ.  The  uterus  received  no  local  treatment  whatever. 
Before  leaving  hospital  she  had  one  regular  menstrual  period. 

Dvu  Macan  said  the  principal  question  was  how  hsBraorrhage  could  be 
diagnosticated  as  proceeding  from*  an  enlarged  ovary.  He  had  known  a 
great  many  cases  in  which  there  were  ovaries  as  much  enlarged  as  the 
one  before  them,  and  yet  he  had  hesitated  to  expose  the  patient  to  the 
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dangers  of  abdomiDal  section,  because  he  was  not  certain  that  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  ovary  was  the  cause  of  the  pains  of  which  the  woman  com- 
plained. The  present  case,  however,  made  him  more  willing  to  remove 
such  ovaries  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  difficulty  was  to 
connect  pains  or  haBmorrhage  absolutely  with  an  enlarged  ovary. 

Dr.  Atthill  said  that,  according  to  his  experience,  enlarged  ovaries 
and  ovarian  cysts  were  not  the  cause  of  profuse  menstruation,  but  rather 
the  reverse.  Why  an  ovary  in  such  a  condition  as  that  now  shown 
should  have  given  rise  to  such  profuse  hemorrhage  was  to  him  some* 
what  of  a  mystery. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Smtlt  said  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  ovarian  tumours 
did  not  lead  to  haemorrhage.  The  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  depended 
partly  on  the  nature  of  the  tumour  and  partly  on  its  site.  If  it  developed 
between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament  it  would  give  rise  to  h»mor> 
rhage  f  i*om  congestion.  The  present  tumour  was,  he  thought,  an  example 
of  dropsy  of  the  Graafian  follicles. 

The  President  remarked  that  if  the  ovaries  in  their  normal  state 
excited  menstruation  he  did  not  see  why,  when  diseased  and  milarged, 
they  should  not  set  up  menorrhagia.  The  removal  of  a  diseased  ovary 
would  divert  the  menstruation  to  the  healthy  ovary  and  cause  it  to 
become  normal. 

Dr.  M^Mordie,  in  reply,  remarked  that  ovaries  in  which  the  diseased 
enlargement  was  but  small,  often  gave  more  trouble  than  those  in  which 
the  cysts  were  large. 

Pudendal  Hamaiocde. 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Dr.  Purefoy  (who  was  unavoidably 
absent)  on  pudendal  hematocele,  which  was  cured  by  the  application  of 
cold. 

The  President  observed  that  when  such  hematoceles  occurred  previous 
to  delivery  they  might  completely  obstruct  the  progress  of  labour.  He 
remembered  a  case  of  this  sort  in  which  the  tumour  was  as  large  as  the 
foetal  head  and  completely  occluded  the  orifice  of  the  vagina. 

Dr.  Mason  said  he  remembered  two  cases  of  this  kind.  In  one  of 
them  a  large  tumour  extended  up  the  vagina  and  so  completely  occluded 
the  urethra  that  water  was  with  difficulty  passed  by  means  of  a  catheter, 
and  there  was  no  passage  of  anything  through  the  rectum  for  ten  days. 

Dr.  Macan  said  that  in  a  case  of  this  affection  he  discovered  a  large 
cavity  between  the  rectum  and  the  vagina ;  and  the  conclusion  at  which 
he  arrived  was  that  a  hematocele  had  caused  a  dissection  of  the  space 
mentioned  and  then  burst  and  left  the  cavity  behind. 

Mr.  Lane  mentioned  another  case,  which  ruptured.  The  treatment 
adopted  consisted  of  perfect  cleanliness  and  dusting  the  cavity  with 
iodoform  powder.     The  woman  recovered. 
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Dr.  Atthill  said  that  these  eases  were  very  alarming  to  look  at,  but 
according  to  bis  experience  the  majority  of  them  did  very  welL 
The  Section  then  adjourned* 
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PtnOraJdng  Wound  of  Stomach  and  Transverse  Meso-^solon  successfully 
treated  by  Abdominal  Section, 

Dr.  Charles  Ball  brought  forward  the  case  of  a  boy,  aged  fifteen 
years,  who  was  admitted  into  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital  on  March  29th, 
1887,  immediately  after  having  accidentally  stabbed  himself  with  a  half- 
inch  chisel  in  the  abdomen. 

The  accident  was  stated  to  have  occurred  in  the  following  way : — He 
WW  pushing  a  chisel  into  a  handle,  and  for  this  purpose  he  held  the 
blade  widi  both  hands,  with  the  cutting  edge  towards  his  abdomen,  and 
firmly  pressed  the  handle  against  a  wall.  His  hands  slipped,  and  the 
blade  perforated  his  abdomen  about  half  way  between  the  tip  of  the 
ensiform  cartilage  and  the  umbilicus,  and  above  a  quarter  inch  to  the 
right  side  of  die  linea  alba.  When  admitted  he  was  somewhat  collapsed, 
but  otherwise  there  was  no  indication  at  the  time  of  serious  internal 
injury.  The  collapse,  however,  became  more  marked,  and  two  and  a 
half  hours  after  the  injury  he  vomited  part  of  the  contents  of  his  stomach 
stained  with  blood.  The  vomiting  became  frequent  and  the  quantity  of 
blood  considerable.  Dr.  Ball  saw  him  four  hours  after  the  injury ;  he 
was  then  profoundly  collapsed ;  he  vomited  blood  at  frequent  intervals, 
and  at  each  effort  to  vomit  a  stream  of  blood  spurted  out  at  the  abdominal 
wound.  The  whole  abdomen  was  duU  upon  percussion,  obviously  due 
to  the  peritoneum  being  filled  with  blood. 

An  incision  about  three  inches  long  was  made  in  the  middle  line, 
between  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  umbilicus,  and  the  chisel  wound 
connected  with  it.  As  soon  as  the  peritoneum  was  opened  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood  gushed  out.  The  stomach  was  found  to  be  wounded. 
A  clean  cut  existed  in  the  great  curvature,  about  half  an  inch  in  length ; 
it  was  not  bleeding.  The  mucous  membrane,  though  perforated,  was 
not  prolapsed,  and  none  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  found 
extravasatedi    The  wound  was  sutured  by  passing  a  fine  catgut  suture^i 
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after  the  method  of  Lembert  (but  continuous),  four  times  acroas  the 
wound,  only  including  the  serous  membrane ;  the  ends  were  then  tightlj 
tied,  thus  absolutely  closing  the  opening,  and  at  the  same  time  puckering 
up  the  serous  membrane  and  bringing  a  considerable  area  on  each  side 
of  the  wound  into  apposition.  The  omentum  was  reflected  upwards  and 
search  made  for  other  wounds,  as  copious  bleeding  continued.  An  open- 
ing in  the  transverse  meso-colon,  near  its  spinal  attachment,  could  be 
felt  with  the  finger;  and  upon  sponging  away  the  blood  it  was  found 
that  a  large  vein  was  wounded,  to  which,  with  some  little  difficulty,  a 
catgut  ligature  was  applied.  The  patient  vomited  shortly  after  the 
operation,  but  the  vomit  was  devoid  of  blood.  He  was  allowed  nothing 
by  the  mouth  except  small  pieces  of  ice  for  six  days,  and  was  fed  by 
nutrient  enemata  of  artificially-digested  food.  From  the  6th  to  the  14th 
day  he  was  allowed  gradually-increasing  quantities  of  beef-tea  and  milk, 
and  he  then  was  allowed  solid  food.  On  the  third  day  he  vomited  some 
pieces  of  onion,  quite  unchanged,  which  he  stated  he  had  eaten  the 
morning  of  the  accident  Four  weeks  after  the  operation  he  whs  dis- 
charged from  hospital  quite  well. 

The  single  wound  in  the  stomach  was  accounted  for  by  the  suggestion 
that  it  had  been  made  with  the  angle  and  not  with  the  full  cutting  edge 
of  the  chisel ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  instrument,  after  wounding 
the  stomach,  passed  through  the  great  omentum  and  thence  through  the 
meso-colon.  In  this  case  the  great  danger  arose  from  the  large  vein 
wounded,  and  but  for  the  timely  intervention  of  surgery  would  have 
proved  fatal  by  haamorrhage  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  Prof.  Otis,  writing  on  the  sui^ry  of 
the  great  American  War,  had  emphasised  the  necessity  of  opening  the 
abdomen  in  cases  of  gunshot  wounds,  while  he  disparaged  the  old  method 
as  ostrich  surgery.  Dr.  Ball  had  shown  that  the  bolder  plan  of  facing 
the  enemy  was  the  better,  and  he  deserved  praise  for  having  the  intelli- 
gence to  conceive  and  the  courage  to  carry  out  the  operation. 

Mb.  Heuston  was  unable  to  understand  certain  points  of  Dr.  Ball's 
communication  in  reference  to  the  visceral  injuries  recorded,  as  from 
Dr.  Ball's  description  it  would  appear  that  the  only  parts  injured  were 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach  in  the  region  of  the  pylorus  and  the 
transverse  meso-colon.  From  the  relative  positions  of  the  abdominal 
wound  and  the  stomach  injury,  the  chisel  must  have  passed  in  a  direction 
backwards  and  to  the  left.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  case,  he  could  not 
possibly  understand  how  the  only  other  injury  was  to  the  transverse 
meso-colon,  since  to  reach  the  transverse  meso-colon  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  chisel,  unless  it  pierced  the  posterior  as  well  as  the 
anterior  gastric  wall,  after  causing  the  stomach  injury,  should  pass 
through  the  great  omentum  between  the  stomach  and  transverse  colon, 
thus  obtaining  entrance  into  the  lesser  sac  of  the  peritoneum* 
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Db.  Atthill,  adverting  to  the  vomiting,  said  he  had  seen  the  same 
after  ovariotomj.  No  food  had  been  taken  before  the  operation,  but 
food  taken  after  the  operation  had  been  rejected  perfectly  undigested 
after  the  lapse  of  some  hours.  This  phenomenon  he  attributed  rather  to 
paralysis  of  the  stomach  from  the  anassthetic  than  to  the  effect  of  the 
injury.    Hence  there  might  be  the  two  causes  instead  of  the  injury  alone. 

Dr.  Ball  replied.  Mr.  Heuston's  criticism  showed  he  had  not  been 
(Kofficieiitly  ezpHcit.  As  soon  as  the  abdomen  was  opened  the  first  thing 
found  was  the  wound  in  the  stomach,  which  was  sutured  up.  Then  the 
omentum  was  reflected,  and  he  searched  through  the  coils  of  small  intes- 
tine to  see  whether  any  of  them  had  been  wounded.  The  descending 
layer  of  the  transverse  meso-colon  attracted  his  attention  when  feeling 
over  the  surface,  and  in  it  he  felt  the  opening.  The  moment  he  put  a 
sponge  down  upon  it  there  was  a  great  gush  of  blood.  To  his  colleagues 
and  himself  it  occurred  that  the  blood  was  coming  from  the  vena  cava  it 
waa  so  free.  The  chisel,  he  believed,  reached  the  transverse  meso-colon 
by  perforating  the  great  omentum ;  but  he  did  not  see  any  wound.  As 
regards  Dr.  Atthill's  theory,  if  the  rejection  of  food  was  simply  due  to 
the  anesthetic,  why  did  it  not  occur  consequent  on  other  operations  in 
which  the  abdominal  cavity  was  not  opened  f 

Foreign  Body  in  the  (Esophagus^ 

Mr.  Thomson  read  a  paper  on  two  cases  of  foreign  body  in  the  oeso- 
phagus. In  one  the  patient  tried  to  swallow  a  quarter  pound  of  beef, 
and  was  brought  in  dead.  In  the  second  the  patient  felt  a  piece  of  beef 
stick  in  the  oesophagus,  when  he  went  to  a  hospital  and  had  a  tube 
introduced.  He  went  home;  suffered  much  pain;  the  neck  and  face 
became  emphysematous.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Richmond  Hospital 
suffering  from  dyspnoea  and  dysphagia.  An  attempt  to  explore  brought 
on  such  a  spasm  that  it  was  necessary  to  desist.  Later  in  the  day 
tracheotomy  was  done  with  great  relief.  It  was  determined  to  explore 
the  ossophagns  subsequently,  but  next  morning  the  patient  said  the  lump 
had  passed  down,  and  that  he  was  able  to  swallow  freely.  He  died  that 
night.  Opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage  the  oesophagus  was  transfixed  by 
a  bone,  which  passed  forwards  at  the  left  of  the  trachea  for  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  The  posterior  end  also  transfixed  the  oesophagus,  making  a 
rent  through  which  fluids  passed  freely  into  the  posterior  mediastinum. 
A  piece  of  beef  two  inches  long  hung  from  the  bone  like  a  morbid  pre- 
paration in  a  jar.  Mr.  Thomson  discussed  the  treatment  in  such  cases, 
and  pointed  out  the  great  necessity  of  delicate  manipulation  in  exploring 
the  OBSophagus. 

Mr.  Tobin  had  had  a  similar  case  under  his  care  in  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital.  A  woman,  aged  fifty-seven,  was  admitted,  having  a  few  days 
before  swallowed  a  piece  of  meat  and  bond.    She  could  not  swallow 
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flaids.  He  passed  an  instrament  the  sise  of  No.  10  catheter  beyond  the 
body  without  stirring  it.  Having  considered  the  desirability  of  perf ormin  g 
cBsophagotomy,  he  determined  to  postpone  it  to  next  morning.  Then  he 
pro^eded  to  remore  the  body  through  an  incision  in  the  oesophagus.  It 
was  the  first  occasion  he  performed  the  operation,  and  he  was  surprised  at 
the  ease  with  which  it  could  be  done.  He  found  a  quantity  of  pus.  He 
then  made  an  incision,  and  removed  a  large  triangular  bit  of  bone.  Tlie 
wound  he  left  open  without  a  single  stitch,  but  inserting  two  drainage 
tubes.  This  operation  was  done  the  fourth  day  after  the  accident,  and 
the  patient  was  put  to  bed.  The  oesophagus  having  been  subjected  to  a 
good  deal  of  handling,  he  let  it  rest  two  or  three  days,  and  fed  the 
patient  with  enemata.  She  seemed  to  do  well,  but  her  strength  was  not 
sustained.  He  passed  an  instrument  through  the  mouth  and  oesophagus, 
which  she  resented,  and  he  thus  introduced  food,  some  of  which,  however, 
escaped  through  the  wound.  She  would  not  allow  the  food  to  be  intro- 
duced that  way  again,  and  so  he  had  to  fall  back  upon  the  enemata  for 
two  days.  Her  strength  failing,  he  gave  her  chloroform  for  the  doable 
purpose  of  passing  the  tube  to  introduce  food,  and  in  order  to  thoroughly 
drain  the  wound.  Having  accomplished  his  purpose,  he  left  the  tube  in 
the  oesophagus,  but  its  presence  set  up  dyspnoea,  and  she  became  worse. 
Hence,  he  removed  the  tube  from  the  mouth,  and  determined  to  pass  a 
tube  through  the  wound  into  the  stomach,  selecting  for  the  purpose  one 
of  the  long  catheters  used  in  disease  of  the  prostrate.  The  turn  on  the 
end  of  the  catheter  facilitated  its  entrance,  and  it  reached  into  the  stomach. 
He  left  it  there,  the  respiration  increasing  10  per  minute.  On  the  sixth 
day  after  the  operation  she  died,  partly  from  exhaustion  and  want  of 
food  and  partly  from  dyspnoea  due  to  the  extravasation  of  pus  and  fluids, 
and  perhaps  from  septicssmia,  which  the  pus  and  fluids  set  up.  Hi.i 
experience  of  the  case  suggested  that  where  there  was  a  history  of  sn 
angular  body  impacted  in  the  pharynx,  he  should  have  instruments  both 
to  perform  oesophagotomy  and  to  remove  the  body  through  the  month, 
and  he  would  feed  the  patient  through  the  wound  in  the  oesophagus 
instead  of  through  the  mouth.  The  danger  of  matter  forming  between 
the  oesophagus  and  the  trachea,  and  of  fluids  given  as  food  extravaaating 
into  the  sac  encouraged  early  operation. 

Mr.  Wheeler  said  he  had  performed  pharyngotomy  four  times  with 
perfect  success,  and  the  fourth  (which  was  the  only  one  resembling  Mr. 
Thomson's)  was  for  a  fish  bone.  In  his  own  cases  he  had  not  found 
it  necessary  to  feed  the  patients  by  means  of  a  tube.  He  fed  them  by 
means  of  enemata,  and  with  gruel,  milk,  and  broth  by  a  spoon.  They 
did  not  suffer  much  from  weakness.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Tobin  in  not 
stitching  the  oesophagus.  Having  made  incisions  in  the  skin  for  the 
purpose,  he  found  it  easy  to  retain  the  drainage  tubes.  As  Mr.  Tobin 
remarked,  the  operation  was  easy  where  there  was  such  a  guide  as  a  hirge 
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foreign  body  in  the  pharynx  bulging  out,  but  without  such  a  guide  it  was 
not  an  operation  of  simplicity.  The  question  of  tracheotomy  depended 
upon  the  condition  of  the  patient.  In  Mr.  Thomson's  case,  the  time  for 
operation  had  passed  when  he  saw  the  man. 

Mr.  Mtlbs  said  the  case  was  treated  in  Jervis-street  Hospital,  and  the 
resident  pupil  assured  him  the  man  had  no  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  he 
swallowed  water.  There  was  a  violent  spasm  when  the  tube  was  passed, 
and  the  man  was  given  the  option  of  going  or  remaining.  He  promised 
to  come  back  if  there  were  any  symptoms  of  dyspnoea. 

The  Presidient  said  Mr.  Thomson  did  not  suggest  there  was  any  want 
of  skill,  nor  did  he  mention  the  hospital.  Moreover,  there  were  authen* 
ticated  cases  where  women  imagined  they  had  swallowed  things.  Indeed, 
Dr.  Lennox  Browne  said  that  only  in  4  per  cent,  of  rep<Mted  bone-swallow* 
ing  was  there  any  real  foundation  for  the  statement.  The  explanation 
was  that  a  smaU  bone  going  down  and  lacerating  the  pharynx  left  the 
impression  that  a  bone  was  there. 

Sib  Wiluam  Stokes  said  that  in  Mr.  Thomson's  case  the  foreign  body 
impacted  did  not  serve  as  a  guide.  Had  Mr.  Thomson  ascertained  its 
existence,  no  doubt  the  attempt  to  remove  it  by  ossophagotomy  would 
have  been  attempted ;  but  there  was  an  enormous  tumefaction  of  the  neck 
which  concealed  all  evidence  of  projection  of  the  oesophagus,  due  to  the 
extravasation  of  air  and  fluids  into  the  tissues  in  the  efforts  at  deglutition. 
Another  embarrassing  circumstance  was,  that  after  the  tracheotomy  was 
performed,  the  condition  of  the  man  was  so  immensely  improved,  and  he 
got  such  immediate  relief,  not  merely  as  regards  respiration,  but  also 
power  of  deglutition.  The  man  expressed  himself  able  to  swallow  with 
ease,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  if  the  foreign  body  had  been 
there  at  all,  it  had  passed  down. 

Db.  Gukn  did  not  think  it  had  been  clearly  shown  from  the  relative 
position  of  the  bone  in  the  meat  transfixing  the  oesophagus,  why  the 
lump  of  meat  did  not  go  down  into  the  stomach. 

Mr.  LsirrAiONS  mentioned  the  case  of  a  man  in  Jervis-street  Hospital. 
In  eating  a  rabbit,  portion  of  the  leg-bone  stuck  in  his  throat.  He  suffered 
from  no  dyspnoea,  but  felt  great  pain  at  the  neck.  Passing  a  horse-hair 
probang,  it  entered  either  in  front  or  behind  the  bone,  and  pulling  it  two 
or  three  times  to  dilate  the  oesophagus,  out  came  the  bone. 

Mr.  Patrick  Molont  said  he  was  Resident  in  Jervis-street  Hospital 
when  Mr.  Thomson's  patient  presented  himself,  stating  he  had  swallowed 
a  soft  piece  of  meat.  He  endeavoured  to  pass  a  probang,  but  on  account 
cf  the  violent  spasms  of  the  glottis  he  had  to  desist.  The  patient  drank 
water  freely,  and  complained  of  no  uneasiness  except  a  tickling  sensation 
of  the  throat.  Having  offered  him  a  choice  of  remaining,  he  said  he 
lived  near  at  hand  and  would  go  home,  promising  to  come  back  if 
untoward  symptoms  occurred. 
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Mr.  W.  Thornlet  Stoker  pointed  out  that  the  sensation  of  the  patient 
as  to  the  situation  of  an  obstruction  were  not  reliable,  and  instanced  the 
reference  of  pain  to  a  point  remote  from  its  actual  situation,  in  diseaaes 
both  of  the  oesophagus  and  urethra. 

Mr.  Thomson,  replying,  said  nobody  had  dissented  from  the  line  of 
treatment  followed.  As  regards  Mr.  Wheeler's  observation,  if  he  had 
felt  the  bone,  he  should  have  performed  oesophagotomy ;  but  as  Sir 
William  Stokes  had  pointed  out,  the  neck  was  greatly  tumefied  and 
swollen,  and  even  if  the  operation  was  performed,  the  patient  could  not 
have  recovered.  They  had  not  yet  devised  means  of  evacuating  foreign 
fluids  from  the  posterior  mediastinum.  He  had  not  only  scrupulouBly 
avoided  naming  the  hospital  where  the  man  was  first  treated,  but  he 
stated  he  did  not  think  the  least  blame  was  to  be  attached  to  whomsoever 
it  was  who  treated  him.  Any  interference  with  the  bone  must  have 
driven  it  through  the  oesophagus.  The  meat  was  attached  to  the  bone, 
which  kept  it  suspended,  transfixing  the  oesophagus,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  for  it  to  go  down. 

The  Section  adjourned. 
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Friday,  January  IS,  1888. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Outbreak  of  DyserOary, 

Mr.  Cokollt  Norman,  by  the  desire  of  the  Section,  made  a  commani> 
cation  as  to  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  dysentery  with  which  he  had  to 
deal.  Having  briefly  glanced  at  the  history  of  other  epidemics  of  that 
disease,  and  discussed  the  question  of  diet  and  the  influence  of  insanity 
as  a  factor,  Mr.  Norman  stated  his  belief  that  the  dysentery  which 
existed  in  the  asylum  under  his  charge  was  due  to  defective  drainage, 
and  laid  down  the  following  as  probable  general  laws  that  regulate  the 
appearance  of  dysentery : — 1.  Dysentery  is  communicated  through  exha- 
lations from  a  soil  saturated  with  the  products  of  organic  decomposition. 
2.  The  incidence  of  dysentery  at  particular  times  and  seasons  is  due  to 
the  increased  moisture  of  the  soil  at  such  times.  When  dysentery  breaks 
out  there  is  commonly  a  concurrent  outbreak  of  severe  diarrhoea.  4. 
Dysentery  appears  where  dysentery  has  been  before.  6.  When  dysentery 
appears  over  a  large  area,  including  its  own  haunt,  it  appears  in  the 
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latter  situation  in  its  worst  form  and  to  the  greatest  extent.  6.  Like 
olher  malarial  affections,  dysentery  attacks  by  preference  those  who  are 
not  acclimatised  to  the  conditions  that  have  produced  it. 

Mr.  Frazbr  believed  that  dysentery  was  and  could  be  contagious,  for 
he  remembered  making  a  post  mortem  in  the  Richmond  Hospital  from 
which  he  got  a  most  severe  attack  of  dysentery  which  nearly  cost  him 
his  life,  and  which  he  believed  to  have  been  produced  by  contagion. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Conolly  Norman's  observations  upon 
malaria.  From  the  most  remote  times  dysentery  had  been  epidemic  in 
Ireland.  In  the  battles  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  soldiers  were 
decimated  by  it ;  the  same  thing  occurred  during  the  wars  of  Cromwell 
and  William  the  Third ;  and  yet  Ireland  had  always  been  remarkably 
free  from  malaria.  They  had  never  had  ague  in  this  country.  But  that 
dysentery  might  be  associated  with  malaria,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
possible.  Malaria,  as  such,  was  confined  to  very  limited  districts  in 
Ireland.  He  knew  that  it  existed  along  the  Dublin  river,  and  could  put 
his  finger  upon  the  spots  where  it  occurred ;  but  there  had  been  no  co- 
existence of  dysentery  in  those  spots.  Another  remarkable  fact  was  that 
it  occurred  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  It  was  well  known  to  break 
out  in  autumn,  especially  after  the  first  frosts,  which  was  accounted  for 
in  former  times  by  persons  drinking  water  containing  animal  and 
vegetable  material  in  a  state  of  decay.  As  for  its  mortality,  he  was 
Resident  in  the  hospital  during  the  years  1847,  1848,  and  1849,  and  had 
to  attend  specially  upon  fever  and  dysentery ;  and  the  mortality  in  cases 
of  dysentery — of  which  only  the  very  bad  were  admitted — was  three 
times  as  great  as  in  the  worst  fever  cases.  It  amounted  at  one  period 
to  one  out  of  every  four  cases.  Dr.  Cheyne  used  the  remarkable  expres- 
sion that  dysentery  was  ^^  fever  turned  in  on  the  bowels."  His  prepara- 
tions illustrative  of  the  disease  were  in  the  Richmond  Hospital,  and 
were  described  in  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports. 

Mr.  Norman,  in  reply,  said  he  had,  in  order  to  economise  time,  omitted 
to  read  from  his  paper  the  following  sentence: — ^^ There  is  reason  to 
disbelieve  that  dysentery,  like  other  diseases  of  its  class,  assumes,  or 
simulates  now  and  then,  a  contagious  form."  Dr.  Cheyne  had  argued 
strongly  that  many  cases  of  undoubted  contagion  had  occurred  during 
the  epidemic  of  dysentery  which  he  treated.  He  mentioned  that  one  of  his 
assistants,  who  was  very  assiduous  in  connection  with  the  making  of  pasi- 
mortem  examinations,  and  also  several  nurses,  were  contagiously  affected. 
As  to  the  absence  of  malaria  in  Ireland,  he  was  not  sufficiently  learned 
in  the  history  of  Irish  epidemics  to  be  able  to  say  much  about  it ;  but 
there  was  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  '*  country  fever  "  described  by 
seventeenth-century  writers,  to  whose  accounts  Mr.  Frazer  had  referred, 
was  a  malarial  fever.  It  carried  off  a  number  of  well-known  men, 
including  Greneral  Ireton;  and  whilst  it  raged  amongst  the  troops  at 
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war  on  both  sides  dHring  those  days,  dysentery  was  also  very  preyaknt. 
As  to  the  disease  arising  from  the  water  used,  that  question  coold  not 
anse  in  reference  to  the  epidemic  in  the  Richmond  Asylam,  for  that 
institution  was  supplied  from  the  Vartry.  The  mode  of  water  storage 
there  was  not  quite  perfect;  but  he  had  frequently  had  the  water 
analysed,  and  had  never  received  any  report  detrimental  to  its  character. 
As  regarded  mortality  his  results  had  been  more  favourable  than  be  had 
hoped  for,  having  regard  to  other  epidemics  in  this  country  and  in 
England.  Out  of  147  persons  who  up  to  the  end  of  Ust  yeiur  were 
attacked  with  dysentery  during  the  fifteen  months  that  he  had  charge  of 
the  Richmond,  there  were  only  twenty-three  deaths.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  at  Carlisle  under  Dr.  Clouston  was  one  in  three ;  and  according 
to  the  statistics  of  Norman  the  proportion  at  Colney-Hatch  and  at  Bodmin 
Asylum  was  also  one  in  three.  The  proportion  daring  the  epidemic  of 
which  Dr.  Cheyne  wrote  was  not  clearly  stated,  but  it  must  have  been 
high  when  he  had  thirty-three  post-mortem  examinations  during  one 
winter  session. 

Case  of  Cerebrospinal  Disease. 

Mr.  Bernard,  F.E.Q.C.F.,  of  Londonderry,  read  a  paper  upon  an 
obscure  case  of  cerebro-spinal  disease,  and  exhibited  microscopic  sections 
of  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  and  central  nervous  system.  The  case  in 
some  points  resembled  one  of  insular  sclerosis. 

The  Frbsidrnt  said  the  Section  were  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Bernard 
for  having  taken  the  trouble  of  coming  up  to  Dublin  to  commnnicate  this 
raro  case  to  the  Academy.  He  hoped  his  example  would  be  followed 
by  other  gentlemen  throughout  the  country. 

Professor  Purser  said  three  specimens  taken  from  the  subject  of  the 
case  had  been  submitted  to  him  by  Mr.  Bernard.  The  first  was  a  section  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  he  had  been  nnable  to  satisfy 
himself  that  there  was  any  sclerosis  in  it.  There  was  a  spot  in  the 
centre  which  appeared  unstained ;  but  that  might  have  been  owing  to  a 
defect  in  the  staining.  Another  spot  looked  somewhat  as  if  the  nerve 
tissue  had  gone,  and  had  been  replaced  by  connective  liasue.  Another 
specimen  was  from  the  middle  part  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord,  and  the 
anterior  cornn  on  one  side  of  this  had  disappeared.  He  could  not  satisfy 
himself  that  there  was  any  increase  of  connective  tissue;  it  looked  more 
like  atrophy.  The  third  specimen  was  a  section  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  in 
this  there  was  an  accumulation  in  some  places  of  round  cells,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  neuritis  to  be  the  pathological  expression  of  the  optic 
neuritis  which  Mr.  Bernard  saw.  He  (Professer  Purser)  thought  the 
case  admitted  of  a  good  deal  of  discussion. 

Dr.  Finnt  said  it  struck  him  as  remarkable  that  many  appearances 
that  one  was  accustomed  to  see  in  sclerosis  were  absent  in  tliis  patient. 
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A  remarkable  feature  was  the  very  rapid  progress  of  the  case.  Cases  of 
insular  sclerosis  were  usually  Tery  slow,  running  over  several  years ;  it 
was  also  remarkable  that  the  patient  was  so  young — under  twenty  years 
of  age.  Another  point  was  the  early  loss  of  control  over  the  bladder 
and  rectum,  which  preceded  the  nystagmus  and  perversions  of  the  eye. 
The  case  was  full  of  clinical  puzzles,  and  if  a  post  mortem  had  not  cleared 
it  up,  one  would  have  supposed  that  is  was  a  case  of  mere  acute  myelitis. 
He  (Dr.  Finny)  did  not  catch  in  what  part  of  the  brain  the  patches  were 
found  in  the  greatest  number ;  nor  whether  the  microscopic  examination 
showed  the  ordinary  hard  sand-coloured  appearances  that  they  often  saw  in 
eases  of  the  disease  in  question.  He  took  the  case  to  be  one  of  cerebro-spinal 
sclerosis,  in  which  the  hardening  existed  in  both  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Mb.  Bebmard,  in  reply,  said  he  looked  entirely  to  Professor  Purser  for 
the  exact  nature  of  the  disease.  There  was  evidently  atrophy  of  the  left 
comoa  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebra. 

Suicidal  Wound  of  the  Heart  with  a  Pin. 

Mr.  Whxiam  Thomson  communicated  a  case  of  suicidal  wound  of 
the  heart  with  a  pin : — The  deceased  was-  admitted  to  the  Richmond 
Hospital,  but  was  found  to  be  dead.  He  had  been  arrested  as  a 
lunatic  running  about  the  street  in  his  shirt.  On  examination  of  the 
body,  the  head  of  a  pin  was  discovered  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  two 
and  a  half  inches  from  the  nipple— down  wards  and  inwards.  The  pin  had 
traversed  the  pericardium,  and  wounded  the  anterior  wall  of  the  left 
ventride.  The  pericardium  contained  seventeen  and  a  half  ounces  of 
bloody  fluid,  and  there  was  a  small  rent  in  the  wall  a  qnarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  which  was  filled  by  blood  clot.  The  surface  of  the  ventricle  in 
eontact  with  the  pin  was  torn  to  the  extent  of  nearly  an  inch;  a  small  vein 
was  also  wounded ;  all  the  internal  organs  were  congested  ;  the  urine  was 
albuminous.   Mr.  Thomson  referred  to  several  cases  of  a  similar  character. 

The  Chauoiam  (Professor  Bennett)  asked  was  there  anything  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  needle  in  Mr.  Thomson's  case. 

Db.  Foot  said  the  case  of  Admiral  Yilleneuve,  who  commanded  the 
French  fleet  at  Trafalgar,  was  a  remarkable  one  of  suicide  by  a  pin  driven 
into  the  heart.  He  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  to  England, 
but  after  a  couple  months  was  released.  He  then  went  to  Rheims,  in 
France,  and  sent  a  letter  through  the  Minister  of  Marine  to  inform 
Napoleon  that  he  was  again  on  French  soil.  He  had  been  in  low  spirits 
from  his  defeat;  he  had  been  before  reprimanded  by  Napoleon  for 
inefficiency,  and,  not  getting  an  answer  to  his  letter,  resolved  on  suicide ; 
and  after  four  days  was  found  dead  in  his  room.  It  appeared  that  he 
found  out  the  region  of  the  heart  by  means  of  anatomical  plates ;  and 
when  he  was  found  dead  a  long  needle  was  discovered  sticking  into  his 
heart.    A  case  came  under  his  (Dr.  Foot's)  notice  of  a  child  into  whose 
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heart  a  needle  went  from  its  mother's  dress  as  she  was  clasping  it  to  her 
breast.  She  immediately  ran  with  the  child  to  the  Meath  Hospital,  and  was 
in  a  much  greater  state  of  commotion,  when  he  saw  them,  than  the  child 
was.  He  distinctly  saw  the  oscillations  of  the  needle  caused  by  the  action 
of  the  heart,  and  drew  it  out  with  a  rotatory  motion,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  chance  of  haemorrhage.  The  woman  brought  the  child  to  him  next 
day,  but  nothing  further  happened.  In  Warsaw  the  latest  treatment 
for  cholera  was  puncturing  the  heart  with  a  needle  to  stir  up  vitality. 

Mr.  For  mentioned  a  case  of  a  nobleman  of  Turin — a  courtier  of  King 
Amadeos — ^who  was  kiUed  while  asleep  by  his  wife,  who  drove  a  golden 
needle  into  his  chest  at  a  spot  ascertained  from  anatomical  plates  to  be 
over  the  heart.  Fischer  collected  453  cases  of  wounds  of  this  sort,  in 
the  majority  of  which  death  resulted  from  the  pericardium  becoming 
filled  with  blood.  In  a  case  of  Dr.  Moxon's,  exhibited  before  the 
Clinical  Society,  a  large  pin  was  seen  sticking  in  the  chest  of  the  patient, 
and  moving  with  each  motion  of  the  heart,  but  apparently  causing  no 
trouble  whatever  to  the  patient.  In  another  cape  a  knitting-needle,  shot 
from  a  toy-pistol,  perforated  the  right  ventricle  of  a  boy's  heart,  went 
into  the  auricle,  and  transfixed  the  valves,  and  yet  the  boy  lived  for  a 
considerable  time.  In  another  case  a  boy  lived  for  five  weeks  after  his 
heart  had  been  pierced  by  a  wooden  peg  three  inches  long.  In  the  case 
of  the  woman  who  drove  the  thirty  needles  into  herself,  death  resulted 
from  a  wound  inflicted  by  only  one  of  them  upon  the  superior  vena  cava. 
In  another  case  a  pin  found  its  way  into  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  patient 
bled  to  death.  A  most  remarkable  case  was  that  of  a  medical  student, 
who,  while  '^  on  a  spree,"  passed  some  pins  into  his  heart.  His  pericardium 
was  opened,  and  the  head  of  a  pin  was  found  outside  the  wall  of  the  right 
ventricle.  It  was  grasped,  and  a  slight  incision  was  made  in  the  ventricle 
to  facilitate  its  removal ;  but  the  systolic  action  of  the  heart  carried  it  in, 
and  the  pin  was  still  in  the  young  man's  ventricle,  and  occasioned  him  no 
trouble.  Sir  Robert  Christison  recorded  a  case  of  a  man  wounded  by  a 
bullet,  which  found  its  way  into  the  right  ventricle  of  his  heart,  and  it 
remained  there  for  two  years,  occasioning  him  no  trouble,  and  he 
eventually  died  of  pleurisy. 

Da.  Finny  said  these  cases  showed  how  tolerant  the  heart  was  of 
injury,  provided  certain  portions  of  it  were  not  injured.  The  walls  of 
the  heart  were  tolerant  of  injury  so  long  as  there  was  no  haemorrhage  to 
stifle  the  healths  action.  But  there  were  cases  of  death  immediately 
occurring  from  very  small  injuries  to  the  nervous  ganglia. 

Mr.  Fbazbr  said  that  amongst  the  Japanese  puncturing  of  the  heart 
was  a  primitive  mode  of  treatment  for  the  cure  of  certain  affections.  He 
had  a  note  of  a  post  mortem^  made  while  he  was  a  student,  in  which  he 
found  a  needle  an  inch  and  a  half  long  in  the  surface  of  the  heart,  inside 
the  pericardium,  the  surface  of  it  being  covered  with  old  lymph. 
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Dr.  Walter  Smith  mentioned  a  case  of  suicide  which  came  within 
his  knowledge.  It  was  a  young  ladj  in  whom  he  saw  symptoms  of 
derangement,  and  warned  her  mother  of  them.  She  became  afflicted 
with  profound  melancholia,  and  her  mother  sent  her  to  an  asylum  in 
Wales.  On  her  way  there,  while  walking  with  a  keeper  round  the  cliffs 
of  Penmaenmawr,  she  tried  to  throw  herself  on  the  railway,  but  the  keeper 
prevented  it  Then  she  made  an  attempt  to  gouge  out  one  of  her  eyes 
with  the  end  of  her  umbrella.  She  was  brought  to  the  asylum,  and  tuld 
them  there  that  she  would  kill  herself  in  spite  of  them,  and  she  did. 
One  day  while  two  nurses  were  in  the  room  with  her,  she  drore  a  hairpin, 
which  she  had  secreted,  into  her  abdomen  through  the  umbilicus,  uttering 
no  sound  whatever,  or  expression  of  pain.  She  told  the  superintendent 
next  day  that  ^  she  had  done  it."  He  looked  at  her  abdomen,  saw  no 
maik,  ami  disbelieved  her;  but  symptoms  of  peritonitis  soon  appeared, 
and  she  died,  and  on  a  post  mortem  the  hairpin  was  found  lying  amongst 
the  coils  of  the  intestine. 

Mr.  Mou>irr  mentioned  a  case  of  a  person  who  attempted  suicide  by 
working  a  hole  in  the  abdominal  wall,  about  an  inch  on  the  left  side  of 
the  umbilicus,  with  the  end  of  a  lucifer  match. 

Mb.  Cox  gave  a  case  of  a  man  who,  while  suffering  from  delirium 
tremene  in  an  asylum,  wounded  himself  over  the  heai*t  and  in  the  arm 
with  the  sharpened  end  of  a  spoon. 

Mr.  Thomson  briefly  replied. 

Multiple  Ahsceaaes  of  the  Liver  and  Lungs. 

Dr.  Fikky  exhibited  specimens  illustrating  pysemic  multiple  abscesses 
of  the  liver  and  lungs,  which  had  run  a  rapid  course  of  about  ten  days, 
and  in  which  jaundice  and  the  expectoration  of  pus  had  occurred  but 
five  days  before  death. 

The  patient,  who  had  been  admitted  under  Dr.  Finny's  care  into  Sir 
Patrick  Dun's  Hospital  on  Nov.  16,  1887,  gave  a  history  of  having  been 
treated  for  pain  and  suffering  referred  to  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen, 
over  four  years  previously,  and  of  the  question  being  discussed  as  to  the 
existence  at  that  time  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.  Since  then  he  has  had 
frequent  attacks  of  constipation  and  fsecal  accumulation.  While  in 
hospital  he  had  one  of  these  attacks  of  pain  and  constipation,  and  for 
about  a  week  there  was  no  motion  without  the  aid  of  large  enemata  and 
Strang  aperients — ^the  alvine  discharges  pointing  to  their  having  lodged 
in  the  bowel  for  a  considerable  time.  For  the  next  ten  days  the  febrile 
symptoms  of  enteritis  were  present,  and  in  the  region  of  the  left  hypo« 
chondrium  there  was  much  tenderness  on  handling,  and  dulness  on 
percussion.  As  the  splenic  dulness  seemed  to  be  continuous  with  it,  it 
was  considered  to  be  due  to  an  enlarged  and  tender  spleen.  On  Dec.  1 5th 
slight  jaundice  was  noticed  in  the  urine  and  skin^-which  afterwards  was 
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moderately  pronounced — and  at  the  same  time  the  patient  expectorated 
some  sanguineo-puralent  matter,  which  became  each  day  more  distinctly 
purulent ;  the  quantity  of  sputum  was  never  very  much.  Beyond  isolated 
spots  of  mucous  r&les  throughout  both  lungs,  no  other  evidences  of  lung 
disease  were  present. 

From  Dec.  15th  to  21st,  when  death  occurred,  the  symptoms  were — 
delirium,  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  a  high  range  of  temperature,  perspirations 
during  sleep,  and  failing  strength  and  appetite.  At  no  time  was  there 
found  in  the  urine  either  albumen  or  indigo.  The poat-'mortem  appearances 
are  as  follows : — ^In  the  situation  to  which  pain  had  been  referred,  there 
was  found  an  abscess,  shut  in  by  firm  and  old  adhesions  of  the  peritoneum, 
and  limited  by  the  left  kidney,. the  lower  third  of  the  spleen,  the  tail  of 
the  pancreas,  and  the  superior  surface  of  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon. 
The  abscess  contained  a  couple  of  ounces  of  grumous,  cheesy  matter. 
Its  wall  was  intimately  adherent  to,  and  incorporated  with  the  kidney, 
but  the  abscess  had  not  invaded  or  opened  intq  the  gland,  but  into  the 
spleen  at  its  lower  part  a  small  track  could  be  traced,  and  a  comma- 
nication  was  made  out  with  an  abscess  in  its  substance  of  the  size  of  a 
small  bean. 

The  liver  was  much  enlarged,  and  was  dotted  over — ^particularly  in  its 
under-surface— with  numerous  yellow  spots,  some  alone  and  some  in 
clusters  of  six  or  seven.  Many  wei-e  elevated,  varying  in  size  from  that 
of  the  head  of  a  large  pin  to  a  split  pea.  Similar  spots  were  found  all 
through  the  substance  of  the  organ.  On  section  they  were  yellow  and 
purulent,  witht)ut  any  marked  hyper»mia  in  the  tissue  around.  A  similar 
abscess  was  found  in  the  left  hepatic  duct.  A  moderate  amount  of  recent 
perihepatitis  was  visible  in  the  fissure  of  the  liver,  and  while  the  cystic 
duct  was  narrowed,  there  was  no  obstruction  to  the  hepatic  ducts. 

The  stomach  was  healthy,  while  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum  exhibited 
old  adhesions  and  thickening  round  the  duodenum. 

The  lungs  were  emphysematous,  and  on  section  were  studded,  and 
especially  the  right  one,  with  circumscribed  small  abscesses,  containing 
pus  of  exactly  the  characters  of  the  sputa. 

The  glands,  retroperitoneal  and  mediastinal,  were  somewhat  enlarged 
and  reddened,  but  contained  no  pus. 

The  brain  was  free  from  all  disease. 

Remarks. — ^The  points  of  interest  were  (1),  the  long  duration — over 
four  years— which  had  elapsed  between  the  primary  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  and  its  subsequent  conversion  into  an  abscess;  and,  as  a 
corollary  to  this,  the  danger — ^remote  as  well  as  immediate— attendant  on 
peritoneal  inflammations ;  (2),  the  mode  by  which  the  secondary  aliscesses 
of  the  liver  and  lungs  were  developed — viz.,  by  the  pus  directly  entering 
the  portal  circulation  through  the  communication  with  the  spleen,  and 

nee  again  by  the  hepatic  veins  it  was  carried  into  the  lungs;  and  (3), 
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the  short  time  which  elapsed  between  the  direct  infection  of  the  blood 
and  the  occurrence  of  lung  abscesses — a  period  which  may  be  set  down 
as  under  five  dajs;  (4),  the  formation  of  the  multiple  abscesses  was 
embolic  in  its  nature,  and  accounted  for  the  number  and  small  size  of 
the  hepatic  abscesses. 

Db.  Walter  Smith  asked  what  were  the  specimens  kept  in.  The 
case  confirmed  what  had  been  laid  down — ^namely,  that  the  jaundice  and 
fever,  and  the  severe  nervous  symptoms  that  had  been  observed  in  it, 
were  sufficient  to  enable  them^^xduding  the  rare  instance  of  acute 
phosphoric  poisoning — to  diagnosticate  pyssmic  abscesses  of  the  liver.  A 
case  occurred  in  the  Adelaide  Hospital,  a  few  years  ago,  of  a  woman,  aged 
forty-five,  who  had  jaundice  accompanied  with  fever,  became  delirious, 
and  died  a  few  days  after ;  and,  although  there  was  no  external  source, 
or  history  of  pysemic  affection,  a  diagnosis  of  such  abscesses  was  made 
with  considerable  certainty  during  her  life,  and  was  confirmed  by  an 
autopsy  ;  for  numerous  multiple  pyaemic  abscesses  were  found  scattered 
through  her  liver,  kidneys,  and  lungs.  These  multiple  abscesses  were 
the  only  ones  that  were  seen  in  this  country ;  there  was  a  singular  paucity 
in  Irish  records  of  any  other  kind. 

Db.  Finnt,  in  reply,  said  both  specimens  were  put  into  the  same 
solution.  In  reported  cases  in  which  the  abscesses  of  the  liver  were 
larger  he  suspected  that  the  individuals  lived  longer,  and  the  affection 
was  confined  to  the  liver.  In  the  cases  recorded  of  Murchison,  one 
feature  was  the  rarity  of  open  ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane  being 
followed  by  abscesses  of  the  liver,  while  they  were  present  in  the  gall 
bladder,  or  in  structures  deeper  than  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  Section  then  adjourned. 


TBEATKBNT  OF  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

Ix  the  course  of  a  lecture  on  the  treatment  of  typhoid  (Journal  of  tit 
American  Medical  Association)  by  Dr.  Hermann  von  Ziemssen,  he  states : — 
^  In  patients  treated  antipyretically  you  have  seen  after  the  bath  often 
marked  reduction  of  temperature,  moderation  of  the  pulse  and  respiratory 
movements,  restful  sleep,  and,  especially,  immediately  after  the  bath,  free 
sensorium,  clear  vision,  a  fresh  countenance,  greater  muscular  strength,  a 
longing  for  food."  As  diet  he  recommends  milk  and  meat  juice  prepared 
by  pressing  cut  pieces  of  beef  in  a  meat  press  (Renlaux's).  The  juice 
which  escapes  from  the  press  consists  of  serum,  lymph,  and  blood.  "  It 
does  not  cause  the  slightest  digestive  troubles,  such  as  eructation,  gastric 
oppression,  or  flatulence." 
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Vital  Statistics 
For  four  Weeks  ending  Saturday^  February  25,  1888. 

The  deaths  registered  in  each  of  the  four  weeks  in  the  sixteen 
principal  Town  Districts  of  Ireland,  alphabetically  arranged,  corre- 
sponded to  the  following  annual  rates  per  1,000 : — 


Weeks  ending 

Weeke  ending 

Towna 

Feb. 
4. 

Feb. 
11. 

Feb. 
18. 

S5.      j 

Feb. 
4. 

Feb. 
11. 

Feb. 
IS. 

Feb. 

Armagh  - 

16-6 

15-6 

86-1 

10-8  ' 

1 

Limerick    • 

81-0 

29-7 

47-2 

5^^ 

BelfMt  - 

84-2 

82-6 

28-5 

861 

Lisbnm 

14-5 

9.7 

24*2 

24*2 

Cork       - 

40*2 

88-1 

26-0 

29-2 

71 

16-0 

44-6 

21*4 

Drogheda 

12-7 

8-6 

98*0 

25-4 

Lurgan 

80-8 

71-8 

257 

46-2 

Dublin    . 

29-1 

29-2 

25-8 

27-5 

Newry 

361 

46-7 

21*1 

211 

Dundalk- 

17-5 

21*8 

17-6 

74-2 

Sligo 

14-4 

19-2 

19-2 

84*1 

Galway  - 

26-9 

26-9 

20-2 

26-9 

Waterford  - 

20-8 

23-2 

80-1 

34-7 

Kilkenny 

29-6 

8-5 

12-7 

'" 

Wexford     - 

8-6 

88-5 

12*8 

84*2 

i 

In  the  week  ending  Saturday,  February  4, 1888,  the  mortality  in  twenty- 
eight  large  English  towns,  including  London  (in  which  the  rate  was  23*1), 
was  equal  to  an  average  annual  death-rate  of  21*9  per  1,000  persons 
living.    In  Glasgow  the  rate  was  26*1 ;  and  in  Edinburgh  it  was  19*4. 

The  average  annual  death-rate  represented  by  the  deaths  registered 
during  the  week  in  the  sixteen  principal  town  districts  of  Ireland  was 
29-5  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

The  deaths  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  in  the  sixteen  districts 
were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  4*8  per  1,000,  the  rates  varying  from  0*0 
in  Londonderry,  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Sligo,  and  Armagh,  to  21-1  in 
Kilkenny — ^the  7  deaths  from  all  causes  registered  in  the  last-named 
district  comprising  5  from  measles.  Among  the  149  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  Belfast  are  10  from  measles  (being  4  over  the 
number  from  that  disease  in  the  preceding  week),  10  from  whooping- 
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cougfa  (an  increase  of  4  as  compared  with  the  number  in  the  preceding 
week),  1  from  diphtheria,  1  from  enteric  fever,  and  1  from  diarrhoea. 
The  62  deaths  in  Cork  comprise  13  from  measles  (being  a  decrease  of  9 
as  compared  with  the  number  from  that  disease  in  the  preceding  week), 
1  from  typhas,  1  from  diphtheria,  and  1  from  diarrhoea.  Among  the  9 
deaths  in  Waterford  are  1  each  from  typhus,  whooping-cough,  and  enteric 
fever.     The  10  deaths  in  Newry  comprise  4  from  measles. 

In  the  Dublin  Registration  District  the  births  registered  during  the 
week  amounted  to  230 — 122  boys  and  108  girls — and  the  deaths  to 
202—102  males  and  100  females. 

The  deaths  represent  an  annual  rate  of  mortality  of  29*8  in  every 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population— omitting  the  deaths  of  persons 
admitted  into  public  institutions  from  localities  outside  the  district,  the 
rate  was  29-1  per  1,000. 

Thirty-two  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  registered,  being  7 
under  the  number  for  the  preceding  week,  and  2  under  the  average  for 
the  lifth  week  of  the  last  ten  years.  They  comprise  2  from  measles,  6 
from  scarlet  fever  (scarlatina),  10  from  whooping-cough,  4  from  enteric 
fever,  2  from  dysentery,  1  from  diarrhoea,  &c. 

There  was  but  1  case  of  small-pox  admitted  to  hospital  during  the 
week,  against  5  admissions  in  the  preceding  week;  12  cases  of  the 
disease  remained  under  treatment  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  February  4. 

Ten  cases  of  scarlatina  were  admitted,  being  5  under  the  admissions 
for  the  preceding  week;  15  patients  were  discharged,  1  died,  and  56 
remained  under  treatment  on  Saturday,  being  6  under  the  number  in 
hospital  on  Saturday,  January  28. 

One  case  of  typhus  and  4  cases  of  enteric  fever  were  admitted ;  in  the 
preceding  week  2  cases  of  the  former  and  6  of  the  latter  disease  had  been 
admitted.  Ten  cases  of  typhus  and  20  of  enteric  fever  remained  imder 
treatment  in  hospital  on  Saturday. 

Forty-one  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  were  regis- 
tered, being  28  under  the  average  for  the  corresponding  week  of  the  last 
ten  years,  and  8  under  the  number  for  the  week  ended  January  28. 
They  comprise  30  from  bronchitis  and  7  from  pneumonia  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs. 


In  the  week  ending  Saturday,  February  1 1,  the  mortality  in  twenty- 
eight  large  English  towns,  including  London  (in  which  the  rate  was  22*4), 
was  equal  to  an  average  annual  death-rate  of  22*2  per  1,000  persons 
living.     In  Glasgow  the  rate  was  24*0 ;  and  in  Edinburgh  it  was  22*2. 

The  average  annual  death-rate  in  the  sixteen  principal  town  districts 
of  Ireland  was  29*6  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

The  deaths  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  in  the  sixteen  districts 
were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  4*5  per  1,000,  the  rates  varying  from 
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0*0  in  Londonderry,  Kilkenny,  Drogheda,  Wexford,  Sligo,  and  LiBbnm^ 
to  14*0  in  Newry — the  13  deaths  from  all  causes  registered  in  the  last- 
named  district  comprising  4  from  measles.  Among  the  142  deaths  from 
all  causes  registered  in  Belfast  are  6  from  measles  (being  4  under  the 
number  from  that  disease  in  the  preceding  week),  10  from  whooping- 
cough  (being  equal  to  the  number  in  the  preceding  week),  1  &ora 
diphtheria,  1  from  enteric  fever,  and  4  from  diarrhoea.  The  51  deaths 
in  Cork  comprise  16  from  measles  (being  an  increase  of  3  as  compared 
with  the  number  from  that  disease  in  the  preceding  week),  and  1  each 
from  diphtheria,  enteric  fever,  and  diarrhcea.  Among  the  22  deaths 
in  Limerick  are  1  each  from  measles,  scarlatina,  and  diarrhoea;  and 
the  14  deaths  in  Lurgan  comprise  2  from  diphtheria. 

In  the  Dublin  Registration  District  the  births  registered  during  the 
week  amounted  to  205 — 110  boys  and  95  girls — and  the  deaths  to 
202 — 86  malesand  116  females. 

The  deaths  represent  an  annual  rate  of  mortality  of  29*8  in  every 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population— omitting  the  deaths  of  persons 
admitted  into  public  institutions  from  localities  outside  the  district,  the 
rate  was  29  2  per  1,000. 

Twenty-six  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  registered,  being  5 
below  the  average  for  the  corresponding  week  of  the  last  ten  years, 
and  6  under  the  number  for  the  week  ended  February  4.  They  comprise 
1  from  measles,  6  from  scarlet  fever  (scarlatina),  9  from  whooping- 
cough,  2  from  enteric  fever,  2  from  diarrhoea,  1  from  dysenteiy,  1 
from  erysipelas,  dbc 

Daring  the  week  1  case  of  small-pox  was  admitted  to  hospital,  and  1 
small-pox  patient  was  discharged,  leaving  the  number  of  cases  (12)  ia 
hospital  at  the  close  of  the  week  the  same  as  that  on  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 4. 

Twenty  cases  of  scarlatina  were  admitted  to  hospital,  being  10  over 
the  admissions  for  the  preceding  week;  7  patients  were  discharged 
during  the  week ;  and  69  remained  under  treatment  on  Saturday,  being 
13  over  the  number  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  February  4. 

Four  cases  of  typhus,  and  6  of  enteric  fever  were  admitted,  against 
1  case  of  the  former  and  4  cases  of  the  latter  disease  admitted  during  the 
preceding  week.  Nine  cases  of  typhus  and  21  of  enteric  fever  remained 
under  treatment  in  hospital  on  Saturday. 

Fifty-seven  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  were  regis- 
tered, being  16  over  the  number  for  the  preceding  week,  but  11  under 
the  average  for  the  sixth  week  of  the  last  ten  years.  They  comprise  31 
from  bronchitis  and  1 1  from  pneumonia  or  inflammadon  of  the  lungs. 


In  the  week  ending  Saturday,  February  18,  the  mortality  in  twenty- 
eight  large  English  towns,  including  London  (in  which  the  rate  was  20*6), 
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was  equal  to  an  average  annual  death-rate  of  20*9  per  1,000  persons 
living.  In  Glasgow  the  rate  was  25*9;  and  in  Edinburgh  it  was 
21-0, 

The  annual  average  death-rate  represented  by  the  deaths  registered 
last  week  in  the  sixteen  principal  town  districts  of  Ireland  was  28*3  per 
1,000  of  the  population. 

The  deaths  h-om  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  in  the  sixteen  dis« 
tricts  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  3-1  per  1,000,  the  rates  varying 
from  O'O  in  9  of  the  districts  to  7*0  in  Newry — ^the  6  deaths  from 
all  causes  registered  in  that  district  comprising  2  from  measles,  which 
caused  4  of  the  deaths  registered  in  the  preceding  week.  Among  the 
124  deaths  from  all  causes  registered  in  Belfast  are  11  from  measles 
(which  caused  6  of  the  deaths  recorded  in  the  preceding  week),  1  from 
scarlatina,  4  from  whooping-cough  (a  decrease  of  6  as  compared  with  the 
number  from  that  disease  in -the  preceding  week),  2  from  diphtheria,  1 
from  "simple  fever,"  and  2  from  diarrhoea.  The  40  deaths  in  Cork 
comprise  3  from  measles  (being  a  decrease  of  13  as  compared  with  the 
number  from  that  disease  in  the  preceding  week),  2  from  diphtheria, 
and  1  from  diarrhoea ;  and  the  35  deaths  in  Limerick  comprise  2  from 
measles,  and  1  from  typhus. 

In  the  Dublin  Registration  District  the  births  registered  during  the 
week  amounted  to  217 — 104  boys  and  113  girls — and  the  deaths  to  175— 
85  males  and  90  females. 

The  deaths  represent  an  annual  rate  of  mortality  of  25*8  in  every 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population — omitting  the  deaths  of  persons 
admitted  into  public  institutions  from  localities  outside  the  district,  the 
rate  was  26-3  per  1,000. 

Deaths  from  zymotic  diseases,  which  had  fallen  from  32  in  the  week 
ended  February  4  to  26  in  the  following  week,  fell  to  1 9,  which  number 
is  15  below  the  average  for  the  corresponding  week  of  the  last  ten 
years.  The  19  deaths  consist  of  1  from  measles,  7  from  scarlet  fever 
(scarlatina),  1  from  typhus,  4  from  whooping-cough,  1  from  diphtheria, 
1  from  ill-defined  fever,  2  from  diarrhoea,  1  from  erysipelas,  and  1  from 
mumps. 

Three  cases  of  small-pox  were  admitted  to  hospital,  against  1  admis- 
sion in  each  of  the  two  preceding  weeks ;  2  small-pox  patients  were  dis- 
charged during  the  week,  and  13  remained  under  treatment  on  Saturday, 
being  1  over  the  number  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  February  1 1. 

Nine  cases  of  scarlatina  were  admitted  to  hospital,  being  11  under 
the  admissions  for  the  preceding  week ;  9  patients  were  discharged,  4 
died,  and  65  remained  under  treatment  on  Saturday,  being  4  under  the 
number  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  February  11. 

Four  cases  of  typhus  and  7  of  enteric  fever  were  admitted,  against  4 
caaes  of  the  former  and  6  of  the  latter  disease  admitted  during  the  pre* 

2  c. 
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ceding  week.    Twelve  cases  of  tjpbus  and  24  of  enteric  fever  remained 
under  treatment  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  February  18. 

Fifty-five  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  were  registered, 
being  13  under  the  average  for  the  corresponding  week  of  the  last  ten 
years,  and  2  under  the  number  for  the  week  ended  February  11.  They 
comprise  87  from  bronchitis,  10  from  pneumonia  or  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  and  5  from  croup. 


In  the  week  ending  Saturday,  February  25,  the  mortality  in  twenty- 
eight  large  English  towns,  including  London  (in  which  the  rate  was  21*6), 
was  equal  to  an  average  annual  death-rate  of  21*6  per  1,000  persons 
living.  In  Glasgow  the  rate  was  26*9 ;  and  in  Edinburgh  it  was 
21-0. 

The  average  annual  death-rate  in  the  sixteen  principal  town  districts 
of  Ireland  was  81*2  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

The  deaths  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  in  the  sixteen  districts 
were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  2*9  per  1,000,  the  rates  varying  from 
0*0  in  nine  of  the  districts  to  5*1  in  Lurgan — ^the  9  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  that  district  comprising  1  from  diarrhoea.  Among  the 
153]  deaths  from  all  causes  registered  in  Belfast  are  8  from  measles 
(being  3  under  the  number  from  that  disease  in  the  preceding  week),  2 
from  scarlatina,  1  from  typhus,  6  from  whooping-cough  (an  increase  of  2 
as  compared  with  the  number  in  the  preceding  week),  1  from  simple- 
continued  fever,  1  from  enteric  fever,  and  2  from  diarrhoea.  The  45 
deaths  in  Cork  comprise  4  from  measles  (being  1  over  the  number  from 
that  disease  in  the  preceding  week),  1  from  whooping-cough,  and  1 
from  enteric  fever.  The  40  deaths  in  Limerick  comprise  1  from  measles, 
and  1  from  scarlatina. 

In  the  Dublin  Registration  District  the  births  registered  during  the 
week  amounted  to  178 — 86  boys  and  92  girls — and  the  deaths  to  192— 
89  males  and  103  females. 

The  deaths  represent  an  annual  rate  of  mortality  of  28*4  in  every 
1,000  of  the  estimated  populations-omitting  the  deaths  of  persons 
admitted  into  public  institutions  from  localities  outside  the  district,  the 
rate  was  27*5  per  1,000. 

Twenty-three  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  registered,  being  4 
over  the  number  for  the  preceding  week,  but  7  under  the  average  for 
the  eighth  week  of  the  last  ten  years.  They  comprise  2  from  measles,  8 
from  scarlet  fever  (scarlatina),  4  from  whooping-cough,  3  from  enteric 
fever,  &c. 

One  case  of  small-pox  was  admitted  to  hospital,  being  2  under  the 
admissions  for  the  preceding  week ;  2  small-pox  patients  were  discharged, 
1  died,  and  11  remained  under  treatment  on  Saturday,  February  25, 
being  2  under  the  number  in  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  week. 
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During  the  week  ended  February  11,  20  cases  of  scarlatina  were 
admitted  to  hospital ;  in  the  foUowing  week  the  admissions  fell  to  9,  and 
this  week  they  farther  declined  to  5 ;  8  patients  were  discharged,  2  died, 
and  60  remained  under  treatment  on  Saturday,  being  5  under  the 
number  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  February  18. 

Five  cases  of  typhus  and  6  of  enteric  fever  were  admitted  to  hos- 
pital, against  4  cases  of  the  former  and  7  of  the  latter  disease  admitted 
in  the  preceding  week.  Seventeen  cases  of  typhus  and  26  of  enteric  fever 
remained  under  treatment  in  hospital  on  Saturday. 

Fifty-six  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  were  registered, 
being  1  over  the  number  for  the  preceding  week,  but  2  under  the  average 
for  the  eighth  week  of  the  last  ten  years.  They  comprise  41  from 
bronchitis  and  9  from  pneumonia  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 


Mbteobologt. 

Abstract  of  Obeervationa  made  in  the  City  of  DuhliUy  Lai.  58^  20'  N,^ 
Long.  6**  15'  TT.,  for  the  Month  of  February^  1888. 

Mean  Height  of  Barometer,  ...  80*119  inches. 

Maximal  Height  of  Barometer  (on  28th,  at  9  a.m.),  80*568     „ 

Minimal  Height  of  Barometer  (on  11th,  at  9  p.m.),  29*461       « 

Mean  Dry-bulb  Temperature,         -  -  -  38*0**. 

Mean  Wet-bulb  Temperature,         -  -  36*2®. 

Mean  Dew-point  Temperature,       -  -  33*2**. 

Mean  Elastic  Force  (Tension)  of  Aqueous  Vapour,  -        *194  inch. 

Mean  Humidity,    .....  82*8  per  cent. 

Highest  Temperature  in  Shade  (on  3rd),    -  -  51*4**. 

Lowest  Temperature  in  Shade  (on  14th),    -  -  24*8®. 

Lowest  Temperature  on  Grass  (Radiation)  (on  14th),  16*4®. 

Mean  Amount  of  Cloud,     ...  -  73*1  per  cent. 

Rainfall  (on  14  days),         ....       1-097  inches. 
Greatest  Daily  Rainfall  (on  25th),  -  -         -273  inch. 

General  Directions  of  Wind,  -  -  -  W.N.W.,  N.E. 

Remarks. 
Notwithstanding  a  spell  of  mild  weather,  which  lasted  from  the  3rd 
to  the  10th,  February,  1888,  proved  to  be  a  very  cold  and  snowy  month. 
Even  in  Dublin  snow  or  hail  fell  on  as  many  as  fourteen  days,  and  the 
mean  temperature  was  no  less  than  4*6^  below  the  average,  and  3*5^  below 
that  of  the  preceding  month  of  January.  The  rainfall  fell  far  short  of 
the  average,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  melted  snow  and  hail.  The  amount 
of  cloud  was  very  great — namely,  73*1  per  cent.  It  is  remarkable  that 
during  the  mild,  fine  weather  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  month  the  wind 
was  generally  north-westerly,  an  area  of  high  atmospherical  pressure 
lying  off  the  S.W.  of  Lreland. 
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In  Dublin  the  mean  temperatnre  (88-6°)  waa  much  below  the  average 
(48*2°) ;  the  mean  dry  bulb  readings  at  9  a.m.  and  9  p.nu  were  38-0°. 
In  the  twenty-three  years  ending  with  1887,  February  was  coldest  in 
1878  (M.  T.  =  87-9°)  and  warmest  in  1869  (M.  T.  =  46-7°).  In  1886, 
the  M.  T.  was  89-7° ;  in  the  year  1879  (the  cold  year)  it  was  40-1°.  As 
a  general  rule,  February  in  Dublin  is  only  a  shade  colder  than  March. 
Thb  is  owing  to  the  continued  development  in  February  of  a  winter  area 
of  low  pressure  over  the  Atlantic  to  the  north-westward  of  the  British 
Isles  and  to  a  resulting  prevalence  of  S.W.  winds  in  their  vicinity,  while 
the  Continental  anticyclone  embraces  the  British  Isles  and  Scandinavia 
in  March,  causing  easterly  winds  and  low  temperatures.  In  1888,  how- 
ever, the  Continental  anticyclone  spread  westwards  across  Scandinavia 
and  the  Norwegian  Sea  in  the  middle  ^of  February ;  hence  the  great  cold 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  month. 

The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  was  80*119  inches,  or  no  less  than 
0*257  inch  above  the  average  value  for  February — ^namely,  29*862  inches. 
The  mercury  rose  to  80*568  inches  at  9  a.m.  of  the  28th,  and  fell  to  29*461 
inches  at  9  p.m.  of  the  11th.  The  observed  range  of  atmospherical 
pressure  was,  therefore,  1*107  inches — that  is,  a  little  over  one  inch  and 
one-tenth.  The  mean  temperature  deduced  from  daily  readings  of  the 
dry  bulb  thermometer  at  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  was  88*0°,  or  3*5°  below 
the  value  for  January,  1888;  that  calculated  by  Kaemtz*s  formula — 
viz.,  min,  +  (max. — mm.  x  '41)  =  Mean  Temp, — ^from  the  means  of  the 
daily  maxima  and  minima  was  87*9°,  or  4*6°  below  the  average  mean 
temperature  for  February,  calculated  in  the  same  way,  in  the  twenty 
years,  1865-84,  inclusive  (42*5°).  The  arithmetical  mean  of  the 
maximal  and  minimal  readings  was  88*6°,  compared  with  a  twenty 
years'  average  of  48*2°.  On  the  8rd  the  thermometer  in  the  screen 
rose  to  51*4°— wind  W.S.W. ;  on  the  14th  the  temperature  fell  to  24-8°— 
wind  W.N.W.  The  minimum  on  the  grass  was  16 '4°  on  the  same  date. 
The  rainfall  was  only  1*097  inches,  distributed  over  14  days.  The  avenge 
rainfall  for  February  in  the  twenty  years,  1865-84,  inclusive,  was  2*244 
inches,  and  the  average  number  of  rainy  days  was  17*6.  The  rainfall 
and  the  rainy  days,  therefore,  were  both  very  much  below  the  average, 
although  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  1887,  when  only  '541  inch  of  rain 
fell  on  11  days.  In  1888  the  rainfall  in  February  was  large — 3*752 
inches  on  17  days;  in  1879  also  8*706  inches  fell  on  28  days.  On  the 
the  other  hand,  in  1873,  only  '925  of  an  inch  was  measured  on  but  8 
days.  The  raiafall  in  1887  was  much  the  smallest  recorded  in  Febmarj 
for  very  many  years.  Snow  or  sleet  fell  on  the  2nd,  11th,  12th,  14th, 
15th,  19th,  20th,  22nd,  24th,  25th,  and  29th.  Hail  fell  on  the  1st,  10th, 
19th,  20th,  21st,  22nd,  24th,  25th,  and  29th.  The  atmosphere  was  fogg7 
on  the  15th  and  16th.  High  winds  were  noted  on  11  days,  reaching  the 
force  of  a  gale  on  only  one  day,  the  2nd.     The  temperature  exceeded  50* 
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in  the  screen  on  only  4  days,  compared  with  10  days  in  January ;  whOe 
it  fell  to  or  below  32^  in  the  screen  on  12  days,  compared  with  only  3 
in  January.     The  minima  on  the  grass  were  32°  or  less  on  22  nights,  ' 
compared  with  17  nights  in  January.     On  13  days  the  thermometer  did 
not  rise  to  40°  in  the  screen. 

In  the  period  ending  Saturday,  the  4th,  the  barometer  was,  after  the 
Ist,  high  over  Germany  and  France,  low  and  unsteady  over  Scandinavia, 
where  the  dominant  systems  of  atmospherical  pressure  were  cyclonic. 

On  the  1st,  the  depression,  mentioned  in  last  month's  abstract  as  having 
travelled  across  Great  Britain  in  a  southerly  direction  on  January  31, 
was  filling  up  quickly  over  France.  At  night  a  keen  frost  occun*ed  in 
England,  the  thermometer  falling  to  16°  at  Cambridge  and  to  10°  i^t 
Hillington  and  Geldeston.  On  the  2nd  snow  and  sleet  fell  in  Ireland, 
off  the  S.W.  coast  of  which  country  an  area  of  high  pressure  became 
established. 

Thia  anticyclonic  system  continued  to  lie  over  the  Atlantic  off  the 
S.W.  of  Ireland  until  Friday,  the  10th ;  so  that  throughout  this  period 
the  wind  was  northwesterly  in  the  British  Islands — ^more  westerly  in  the 
North,  more  northerly  in  the  South.  The  weather,  although  cloudy,  was 
fine  and  mild — the  singularly  warm  N.W.  current  being  a  remarkable 
feature  of  the  period.  After  Tuesday,  the  7th,  the  barometer  fell 
gradually,  and  by  Saturday,  the  11th,  pressure  had  become  low,  while 
cold  showers  were  prevalent  with  a  much  reduced  temperature.  Snow 
and  hail  fell  generally  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  In  Dublin  the  mean 
pressure  was  30*076  inches,  the  barometer  falling  from  30*382  inches  at 
9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  of  Monday  to  29*461  inches  at  9  p.m.  of  Saturday. 
The  mean  dry  bulb  temperature  was  43*2°.  On  Sunday,  the  6th,  the 
thermometer  rose  to  50*8°,  and  on  Saturday,  the  11th,  it  fell  to  31*3°. 
Rain  fell  on  three  days  (including  hail  on  one  day  and  snow  on  one  day) — 
the  total  measurement  being  *040  inch,  of  which  '015  inch  was  registered 
on  Friday  and  an  equal  quantity  on  Saturday. 

The  week  ending  Saturday,  the  1 8th,  was  the  coldest  experienced  in 
the  present  winter.  The  mean  dry  bulb  temperature  was  33*0°,  or  only 
one  degree  above  freezing  point.  Temperature  was  highest  (43*5°) 
on  Friday,  the  17th,  lowest  (24*8°)  on  Tuesday,  the  14th,  when  the 
minimum  sank  to  16*4°  on  the  grass.  The  mean  temperature  was  10*2° 
below  that  of  the  previous  week,  and  9°  below  the  average  for  the  time 
of  year.  Until  Friday  the  thermometer  never  rose  to  40°  in  the  screen. 
The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  was  30*033  inches — the  lowest  pres- 
sure was  29*503  inches  about  3  p.m.  of  Sunday,  the  highest  was  30*393 
inches  at  9  a.m.  of  Thursday.  A  little  snow  fell  on  Sunday  night  and 
early  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  The  only  measureable  precipitation 
was,  however,  '092  inch  of  rain  on  Saturday.  The  planet  Mercury  was 
clearly  seen  to  W.  by  S.  at  6  20  p.m.  of  Saturday,  the  18th.    The  wind 
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varied  between  W.  and  N.,  except  on  Monday,  when  it  "boxed  the 
^  compass"  as  a  snowstorm  depression  passed  eastwards  south  of  DaUin. 
On  the  16th  the  thermometer  fell  to  1**  at  Lairg,  in  Sutherland,  4**  at 
Braemar,  and  8°  at  Brookeborough,  Co.  Fermanagh.  On  this  day  snow 
lay  to  the  depth  of  20  inches  at  Oxford. 

The  very  winterly  spell  of  weather  which  set  in  on  Friday,  February 
10,  persisted  throughout  the  week  ending  Saturday,  25th.  It  is  true 
that  the  minimal  readings  of  the  thermometer  were  not  nearly  so  low  in 
Dublin  as  they  had  been  in  the  previous  week — ^nevertheless,  the  weather 
was  even  more  severe,  for  strong  N.E,  winds,  piercing  cold,  and  frequent 
heavy  falls  of  snow  and  hail  took  the  place  of  the  dry  and  frosty  weather 
of  the  preceding  week.  The  barometer  was  high  in  the  extreme  north, 
low  in  the  south  (that  is,  over  France,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Spain). 
Hence  the  strong  £.  and  N.E.  winds  of  the  period.  In  Dublin  the  mean 
atmospherical  pressure  was  30*062  inches;  highest,  80*231  inches  at  9 
a.m.  of  Friday ;  lowest,  29*802  inches  at  9  a.m.  of  Sunday.  The  mean 
dry  bulb  temperature  was  35*8®.  Temperature  was  highest  on  Tuesday 
(41*0°),  lowest  on  Sunday  (31*3*^).  The  rainfall  amounted  to  -796  inch 
on  six  days.  Of  this  quantity  '273  inch  was  measured  on  Saturday. 
The  precipitation  was  almost  entirely  in  the  form  of  snow  and  haiL 

During  the  last  four  days,  fresh  to  strong  northeasterly  to  easterly 
winds  prevailed,  accompanied  by  dull,  bleak  weather,  and  on  the  Dublin 
coast  frequent  showers  of  hail  and  snow.  In  the  S.E.  of  England  tem- 
perature was  very  low  at  this  time,  and  dry  snow  fell  at  times. 

At  Greystones,  Co.  Wicklow,  the  rainfall  in  February  was  only  0*38 
of  an  inch,  distributed  over  8  days.  The  maximal  fall  in  24  hours  was 
0*12  inch  on  the  21st. 


INFANTILE   DIARRH<EA. 

One  hundred  babies  under  twelve  months  of  age  are  said  to  die  weekly 
in  Paris  from  diarrhoea  during  the  autumn,  according  to  Dr.  D.  Delattre 
{Montpellier  Medical^  Vol.  IX.,  No.  3).  He  ascribes  the  diarrhoea  to  tlie 
presence  of  a  special  bacillus,  which  he  says  an  alkaline  medium  favours. 
Consequently  he  recommends  an  acid  treatment,  and  declares  that  in 
lactic  acid  we  have  a  remedy  capable  of  effecting  a  cure  in  two  or  three 
days.  More  agi*eeable  and  equally  efficacious  is  Dusart's  syrup  of  the 
lactophosphate  of  lime,  which  Dr.  Parrot  suggested  in  1869  {Archives 
Q^raUs  de  Medecine).  He  recommends  four  or  five  teaspoonfuls  daily — 
the  dose  to  be  given  about  twenty-five  minutes  after  the  baby  has  been  to 
the  breast. 


tERISCOPfi. 

ACCIDEKTS   ATTENDING  ASPIBATION. 

At  the  Jane  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Society,  Dr.  E.  B.  Weston 
reported  the  following  accident  as  having  occurred  in  his  practice : — In 
aspirating  the  knee-joint  the  bottle  attached  to  the  needle  was,  instead  of 
being  exhausted,  filled  with  compressed  air.  On  thrusting  the  needle 
into  the  joint,  "  I  was  startled  by  a  shriek  of  pain.  .  .  .  The  muscles 
of  the  leg  instantly  became  rigid  and  prominent,  and  the  joint  increased 
in  size.  .  .  •  The  cellular  tissue  of  the  thigh  contained  air,  which 
could  be  felt  for  two  weeks."  The  president.  Dr.  Beefield,  reported  a 
simiJar  accident,  in  which  death  resulted  in  three  minutes. — Chicago 
Medical  Journal  and  Examiner^  July,  1887. 

lODOFORMISRD   ETHER. 

^L  Chandeleux  {Lyon  Medical,  June,  1887)  in  five  cases  of  chronic 
cystitis  found  good  effects  from  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  iodoform  in 
ether — 13  parts  of  iodoform  to  100  parts  of  ether.  Two  of  the  cases 
were  tuberculosis,  two  rheumatic,  and  one  gonorrhoeaL  Some  of  the 
patients  urinated  ninety-six  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

RABIES. 

M.  Earuzo  {Novorossusky  Tdegraf,  13th  January)  asserts,  from  a  number 
of  observations  which  he  has  made,  that  castrated  dogs  are  not  liable  to 
contract  rabies. 

USTILAGIN. 

This  alkaloid,  obtained  from  the  ustilago  maidis,  forms  compounds  with 
the  stronger  acids.  The  acetate  is  a  white  salt  crystallising  in  long 
slender  needles.  The  alkaloid  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Its  physiological  action,  according  to  Dr.  C.  J.  Rademaker,  Louisville, 
Ky.  {Medical  Herald),  resembles  that  of  ergot,  and  it  is  recommended  to 
be  used  for  cases  in  which  the  latter  is  usually  prescribed.  The  best 
form  for  administration  is  the  fluid  extract,  which  is  given  in  doses  of 
from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm. 

SARCOMA. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Gross  {Am,  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences),  in  a  paper  on  "  Sarcoma 
of  the  Female  Breast,"  finds  that  '^of  156  cases,  the  spindle-ceUed  con- 
stitute 68  per  cent.,  the  round-celled  27  per  cent.,  and  the  giant-celled  5 
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per  cent,  of  all  cases.*'  Before  the  sixteenth  year  2*70  per  cent,  occurred, 
45*27  per  cent,  appeared  between  the  sixteenth  and  fortieUi  years,  and 
52*02  per  cent,  after  the  fortieth  year.  The  skin  over  the  tumour  was 
ulcerated  in  18*59  per  cent.,  discoloured  in  23  per  cent. ;  the  nipple  was 
retracted  in  3*25  per  cent.;  and  1*9  per  cent,  only  were  the  axillary 
glands  affected. — St.  Louis'  Courier  of  MedUcine,  September,  1887. 

PTROGALLIC  ACTD  IK  EPnHELIOMA. 

An  ointment  consisting  of  half  a  drachm  of  pyrogallic  acid  to  an  ounce 
of  lard  is  reported  by  Dr.  M'Guire  (Am,  Pract,  and  News)  as  having 
cured  four  cases  of  epithelial  cancer,  the  diagnosis  in  each  case  being 
confirmed  by  microscopic  examination  of  the  tissues.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  external  use  of  pyrogallic  acid  is  not  wholly  free 
from  danger.  Besnier  lost  a  patient  by  its  use ;  Pick  had  two  cases  in 
which  it  proved  fatal ;  and  Yidal  had  one  fatal  case  from  its  use. 

BLEEDING  IN   SUNSTROKE. 

The  report  of  three  successful  cases  of  sunstroke  treated  by  bleeding 
recorded  in  the  American  Practitioner  and  News  of  the  3rd  September, 
1887,  by  Professor  Anderson,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  rem/nds  us  of  the  great 
value  of  venesection  in  suitable  cases — a  fact  which  seems  latterly  to 
have  been  almost  forgotten. 

DEATHS   FROH  ALCOHOL. 

According  to  Dr.  E.  C.  Mann,  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  of  all 
the  deaths  in  New  York  "  are  occasioned  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  use 
of  alcoholic  drink.** — Chicago  Med,  Jour,  and  Examiner^  July,  1887. 

SUICIDE  IN  THE   GOCAIN   HABIT.  * 

The  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  reports  a  case  of  suicide 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  resulting  from  the  cocain  habit. 

tolerance  of  drugs. 

In  a  paper  on  the  "  Treatment  of  Tetanus,"  in  the  Canada  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal^  October,  1887,  Dr.  Gooding  relates  the  case  of  a  patient, 
seventeen  years  old,  who  in  four  weeks  took  six  ounces  and  three  drachms 
of  chloral  and  nearly  ten  ounces  of  bromide  of  potassium,  besides  an 
ounce  of  ^'  liquor  opii  sedativus.*'    The  patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

COCA!n  in  zoster  and  PRURITUS  ANI. 

Dr.  Biancri  recommends  a  8  per  cent,  solution  of  cocain  to  be  painted 
on  to  relieve  the  itching  in  these  troublesome  affections.-—^*  Speri' 
msntale^ 
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Geddes'  Fluid  Extract  of  Hemlock  Bark- 

Chemea,  London,  S.W., 

February  26,  1886- 
Gentlemen, 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  state  that  having 

used  the  Extract  of  Hemlock  Bark  (Geddes*)  constantly 

in  my  practice  for  the  past  year,   I  have  never  found 

anything  during  my  professional  experience  that  equals 

it.     I  have  applied  it  in  Leucorrhoea,  piles,  and  in  one 

case  of  ulceration  of  the  womb,  with  perfect  success; 

also  in  one  case  of  canker  of  the  mouth,  where  it  had 

eaten  the  gums  so  that  the  teeth  were  loose,  it  effected  a 

perfect  cure.     I  am  now  using  it  in  a  case  of  chronic 

catarrh  with  good  results. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

JAMES  R  PERKINS,  A.M.,  M.D. 

The  GEDDES  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

OOLLBaE  OHAMBEBBt    249  BiaH  BOLBOBN»  LONDON*  W.a 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Akt.  XVI. — Note  on  the  Principle  of  Flap^eplitting  in  Plastic 
Operations :  a  Recognition  of  Priority  on  the  part  of  the  late 
Maurice  Collis.  By  Lawson  Tait,  F.RC.S.  ;  Professor  of 
Gynaecology,  Queen's  College,  Birmingham. 

A  FEW  days  ago  I  received  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy: — 

"DsiLB  Sir, 

"  The  operation  of  flap-splitting  in  vesico- vaginal  fistulae  opera- 
tions was  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Maurice  H.  Collis,  Surgeon  to  the 
Meath  Hospital,  Dublin,  and  a  full  description  of  his  plan  of  operation, 
with  cases,  published  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science^  Majj  1861. 

"Yours, 
"Honour  to  whom  Honour  is  Due. 
"Dublin,  March  12th,  1888. 

"P.S.-^Yonr  operation  for  repair  of  laceration  of  the  perinsBum  is 
only  one  adaptation  of  his  plan  of  operation." 

I  need  only  say,  in  the  way  of  criticism  of  this  letter,  that  the 
writer  need  not  have  concealed  his  identity,  for  I  am  under  a 
personal  obligation  to  him  for  pointing  out  what  is  an  undoubted 
fact — ^that  in  this  important  matter  my  dead  friend,  Maurice 
Collis,  was  a  long  way  ahead  of  us.  It  is,  of  course,  a  little  dis- 
appointing to  find  that  I  have  been  anticipated ;  still  more  so  that 
I  have  overlooked  such  a  splendid  contribution  to  the  surgery  of 
vaginal  plastic  operations  as  is  the  paper  of  Mr.  Collis,  in  the 

VOL.  Lxxxy. — ^NO.  197,  third  series.  2  d 
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Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science  of  May,  1861.  I  have,  how- 
ever, a  certain  grim  satisfaction  that  I  am  not  alone  in  having 
thus  overlooked  the  work  of  my  old  friend,  for  I  cannot  find  it 
alluded  to  in  any  of  our  **  authorities."  This,  indeed,  is  the 
cruel  thing  about  such  claims  for  priority — when  successfully 
established  they  not  only  redound  to  the  credit  of  our  predecessors, 
but  they  make  the  successors  look  so  foolish.  In  this  case  I  have 
rediscovered  what  ought  never  to  have  been  lost. 

Mr.  Maurice  CoUis  was  so  good  to  me  when  I  was  a  youth, 
I  had  such  a  high  value  for  his  friendship,  and  such  a  strong 
appreciation  of  his  greatness  as  a  surgeon,  that  it  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  have  your  permission  to  reprint  a  few  of  his  sentences  in  that 
paper,  to  show  how  completely  he  had  recognised  the  value  of  his 
invention.  The  only  thing  he  was  wrong  in  was  the  method  of 
applying  the  sutures.  He  used  the  old-fashioned  quill-suture.  I 
use  the  imbedded  stitch,  and  that  is  an  immense  improvement. 

My  correspondent  is  wrong  about  my  perinaeum  operation.  That 
is  a  thing  in  itself,  and  it  was  from  the  immense  gain  I  found  in  it 
that  I  developed  the  flap-splitting  process  for  vesico-vaginal  fistula 
and  the  radical  cure  for  hernia.  This  does  not  in  the  least  degree 
detract  from  Mr.  CoUis'  meritorious  invention,  which  he  describes 
as  follows:— 

"The  operation  consists,  first,  in  splitting  the  margin  of  the 
fistula  all  round,  so  as  to  separate  the  vesico-vaginal  septum  into 
two  equal  portions,  one  half  consisting  of  the  vaginal  mucous 
membrane  and  submucous  tissue,  and  the  other  of  the  vesical 
mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue,  the  muscular  portion  of 
the  septum  being  equally  divided  between  the  two.  The  extent 
of  this  artificial  separation  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  extent  of  the 
fissure,  by  the  condition  of  the  margins,  and,  to  a  certain  extent^ 
by  the  position  of  the  fissure.  Where  the  fissure  is  near  the 
vesical  end  of  the  urethra,  or  near  the  cervix  uteri,  the  dissection 
need  not  be  carried  to  any  great  depth.     .     .     . 

"  Anyone  who  has  removed  a  ring  of  mucous  membrane  from 
ever  so  small  a  fistula,  will  have  observed  how  large  it  becomes 
under  the  process,  and  sooner  or  later  will  have  probable  cause  to 
regret  the  loss  of  substance  thus  entailed ;  whereas,  in  my  opera- 
tion, if  carefully  done,  no  loss  of  material  occurs ;  and  even  if  it 
fail,  it  leaves  the  patient  in  no  worse  condition  for  subsequent 
treatment  than  before.     .     .     . 

"In  this  operation  we  have  a  double  prospect  of  success.     It 
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will  be  seen  when  the  raw  surfaces  are  drawn  together  by  quilled 
sutures,  that  a  ridge  rises  up  on  the  vaginal  surface  between  the 
quills.  A  similar  and  a  larger  ridge  is  thrown  up  towards  the 
bladder ;  this  acts  as  a  valve  to  prevent  the  water  escaping  or  even 
coming  in  contact  with  the  wound ;  and  even  if  the  parts  included 
between  the  quills  should  slough,  the  flaps  which  point  towards 
the  bladder  are  exempt  from  the  pressure  of  the  quills  and  the 
strain  of  the  sutures,  so  that  they  escape  from  sloughing  and 
actually  unite  before  the  other  flaps>  and  remain  united,  even  if 
the  latter  give  way. 

**  The  operation  is  simple  and  requires  no  very  complex  arma- 
mentarium, and  only  the  amount  of  dexterity  which  should  be 
possessed  by  every  surgeon  deserving  of  the  name.     .     .     . 

"  However,  if  such  knives  are  not  at  hand;  any  pocket  case  will 
supply  the  want,  for  it  is  not  so  much  the  implement  as  the  hand 
that  guides  it  that  secures  success,  and  all  surgeons  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  their  work  with  as  few  implements  as  possible.     .     •     . 

**  My  operation  is  suitable  to  almost  every  case,  and  to  many 
cases  which  could  not  be  subjected  to  the  older  methods  with  the 
smallest  chance  of  success. 

"  In  a  large  gap,  w^here  the  loss  of  substance  is  to  be  measured 
by  square  inches,  no  person  could  expect  union  by  simply  paring 
the  edges  and  drawing  them  together  by  the  interrupted  suture. 
The  strain  on  the  threads  would  be  too-  grea^t,  and  they  would 
inevitably  cut  out.  Nor  is  the  success  of  autoplastic  operations, 
by  which  flaps  are  transplanted  from  neighbouring  parts,  such  as 
to  lead  us  to  expect  much  from  them.  In  these  cases  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  have  a  mode  of  operating  which  can  be  fre- 
quently repeated  without  repeated  diminution  of  the  already 
scanty  materiaL     •     .     • 

*^  In  small  gaps,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  redound  to  the 
credit  <^  the  operator  if  the  rent  is  made  worse  each  time  he 
interferes.  Such  a  misfortune  cannot  happen  by  my  operation  in 
any  case  to  which  it  is  suited.  There  is  no  loss  of  substance; 
and  the  surgeon  can  begin  again  de  novo  in  a  few  weeks  with  the 
parts  in  at  least  as  favourable  a  condition  as  before/' 
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Art.  XVn. — A  Case  of  Gastric  Epilepsy.^  By  Abthuk  Wynne 
Foot,  M.D.,  Univ.  Dubl. ;  Senior  Physician  to  the  Meath 
Hospital ;  Vice-President  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of 
Physicians  in  Ireland ;  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine, 
Soyal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland;  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland ;  Diplomate  in  State  Medicine, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

In  this  communication  the  term  gastric  epilepsy  is  used  in  reference 
to  epilepsy  whose  exciting  cause  is  apparently  due  to  the  irritation 
of  various  kinds  of  food  towards  which  the  stomach  exhibits  an 
abnormal  sensibility.  The  propriety  of  the  term  will  be  discussed 
by-and-by. 

The  subject  of  the  case  had,  when  three  years  old,  an  attack  of 
what  was  regarded  as  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  This  was  followed 
by  very  violent  general  chorea,  which  lasted  for  three  weeks,  after 
which  one  of  his  feet  was  for  some  time  in  a  condition  of  talipes 
varus.  There  was  no  family  history  of  epilepsy,  but  some  neurotic 
traits  were  perceptible  in  his  immediate  relatives.  His  mother 
was  of  an  excitable  and  emotional  temperament,  which  might  be 
socially  called  fussy  and  medically  hysterical.  His  father  died  of 
paralysis,  but  it  was  induced  by  worry,  overwork,  and  mental 
annoyance.  One  of  his  brothers  suffered  from  brain  failure  after 
an  attack  of  scarlatina.  This  collapse  was  marked  by  loss  of 
memory,  failure  of  power  of  application,  and  distaste  for  studies 
formerly  relished.     He  recovered  completely  after  prolonged  rest. 

The  subject  of  the  case  was  physically  as  strong  and  active  as 
boys  of  his  age,  but  was  rather  dull  and  retiring.  He  was  not 
considered  very  forward.  His  education  was  effected  slowly,  from 
a  disinclination  to  press  him  at  lessons,  because  it  was  thought 
overstudy  might  be  injurious  to  his  brain  on  account  of  the  severe 
attack  he  had  when  three  years  old.  His  tastes  were  quiet  and 
unobtrusive.  He  was  fond  of  gardening  and  of  animals.  His 
skill  in  rearing  plants,  often  under  great  difficulties,  was  only 
equalled  by  his  success  in  taming  and  training  animals,  over  which 
he  seemed  to  exercise  a  kind  of  fascination,  which  appeared  to  be 
reciprocated.  These  powers  showed  him  to  be  possessed  of  much 
patience  and  close  observation,  combined  with  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness. 

^  Read  before  the  Section  of  Medicine  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in 
Ireland,  March  9, 1866.    [For  the  discufldon  on  this  paper  Me  page  445.] 
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At  the  age  of  seventeen  lie  had,  in  midwinter,  an  attack  of 
Bcarlatinay  which  was  not  marked  by  any  feature  of  undue  severity. 
Delirium  was  slight  and  transitory.  He  desquamated  safely,  and 
there  were  no  renal  sequelse.  During  convalescence  there  were 
rheumatoid  pains  in  the  joints  and  eyeballs,  and  his  pulse  was  fre- 
quently below  70. 

On  August  12th,  1874,  seven  months  after  his  recovery  from  the 
scarlatina,  and  when  he  was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  had  a  fit  in 
the  store-room  at  6  p.m.  He  called  out  for  his  father,  who  was 
not  far  off,  and  who,  on  arriving,  found  him  fallen  to  the  ground, 
unconscious,  convulsed,  and  frothing  at  the  mouth.  TSTien  I  saw 
him  half  an  hour  afterwards  his  pulse  was  60;  the  eyes  were 
swollen,  and  the  conjunctivse  much  ecchymosed.  The  rupture  of 
the  subconjunctival  vessels  indicated  a  violent  attack,,  as  do 
petechise  of  the  skin-  from  rupture  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
cerium.  It  was  admitted  that  he  had  been  overeating  himself 
lately,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the  attack  was  set  down  to  a 
surfeit  of  not  overripe  plums  to  which  he  had  got  access  in  the 
store-room.  It  was  not  found  out  whether  he  had  not  also  swal- 
lowed some  of  the  plum  stones.  For  several  days  subsequently 
the  pulse  ranged  between  56  and  60.  For  some  time  before  this 
attack  he  had  been  liable  to  diplopia  after  reading,  and  one  day 
exclaimed,  ^^Is  there  fish  for  dinner?  I  see  two  forks,"  when 
there  was  but  one. 

He  spent  the  following  month  (September,  1874)  in  Wales, 
apparently  in  as  good  health  as  usual.  On  Sunday,  October  4th, 
he  eat  a  good  deal  of  salad  at  dinner.  That  evening  at  10  30, 
when  he  was  in  bed,  reading  a  book  before  going  to  sleep,  he  felt 
a  sensation  going  from  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  upwards  towards 
his  head.  Then  his  head  got  confused.  He  called  his  mother 
several  times,  but  only  recollected  having  done  so  once.  When 
she  came  to  his  room  she  found  him  in  a  fit— eyes  open  and  turned 
upwards,  mouth  working,  face  very  pale.  He  soon  came  to  himself 
without  any  coma,  but  trembled  afterwards,  as  if  in  a  rigor,  for  15 
minutes.  I  saw  him  while  trembling.  Pulse  was  80,  and  tem- 
perature 98*7^  Next  day  his  pulse  was  60,  as  usual.  Dr.  Hudson 
saw  him  with  me  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  decided  to  put  him 
on  belladonna,  according  to  Trousseau's  method : — 

9.  Extracti  belladonnse  -  ^    f^'  ^ 

Pulv.  fol.        „  -  -    gr.  J 

Fro  piL ;  mitte  100  similes. 
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One  pill  to  be  taken  every  morning  for  the  first  month,  two  for 
the  second  month,  and^o  on,  according  to  the  toleration  of  the  drug 
and  its  influence  on  the  disease.  His  bowels  were  to  be  cleared 
out  beforehand  with  castor-oil  and  turpentine.     This  was  done. 

On  Nov.  19th,  he  got  a  giddiness  at  luncheon  time,  and  found 
himself  "  saying  things  wrong."  Dec.  15th,  got  a  queer  sensation 
in  his  head  at  brealsf  a6t,wand  afterwards  his  arms  became  cataleptic ; 
shortly  afterwards  he  vomited  for  some  time.  He  had  eaten  beef- 
steak at  breakfast.  On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  Jan.  16 th,  1875, 
he  had  a  fit  after  having  eaten  a  good  deal  of  cream.  May  12th, 
1875,  after  an  interval  of  four  months,  he  had  a  fit  immediately 
after  dinner,  at  which  he  had  eaten  rich  pudding. 

Aug.  9th,  1875,  Dr.  Hudson  saw  him  again.  It  was  decided  to 
leave  off  the  belladonna,  which  had  been  increased  up  to  four  pills 
a  day,  and  to  put  him  on  1 5-grain  doses  of  brom.  potass,  ter  die  with 
a  small  quantity  of  strychnin.  His  bowels  have  been  most  obsti- 
nately costive  ever  since  hk  attack  of  scarlatina,  although  they 
used  be  quite  regular  before.  Sept.  10th,  1875,  he  had  an  attack 
at  Llandudno  when  he  had  almost  finished  his  dinner.  He  had 
eaten  a  quantity  of  fat  mutton.  Dulness  and  hiccough  after  the 
fit  were  rather  prolonged*  Dec.  13th,  1875,  had  a  fit  at  dinner ; 
he  had  just  eaten  rapidly  and  heartily  of  roast  mutton.  He  had 
a  long  attack  of  tremor  after  it. 

Dec.  23rd,  1875,  just  at  midnight,  when  in  bed,  he  had  a  fit^  the 
seventh  of  the  Jiaut  »ia2.  He  called  out  for  help  sufficiently  loud 
to  alarm  his  parents,  who  found  him  convulsed  and  insensible 
when  they  got  to  his  room.  A  little  wine  stopped  the  tremor  and 
chattering  of  his  teeth.  Next  day  his  pulse  was  56.  Dr.  Hudson 
saw  him  a  third  time,  and  it  was  decided  to  have  him  dine  early, 
to  take  some  wine  (Carlowitz),  and  he  was  ordered  arsen.  ferri, 
T?f  gr. ,  phosph.  zinci.,  ^  gr. ;  ext.  nuc.  vom.,  J  gr. ;  in  pill  twice  a 
day.  His  face  has  never  got  Uvid  during  or  after  a  fit,  and  the  most 
usual  introductory  symptom  is  giddiness  and  confusion  of  mind. 
Up  to  this  he  had  had  seven  attacks  of  the  fully  marked  kind : — 

1.  12th  August,    1874,  attributed  to  plums. 

2.  4th  October,         „  „  salad. 

3.  16th  January,    1875       „  cream. 

4.  12th  May,  „  „  chancellor's  pudding, 

5.  10th  September,  „  „  fat  mutton. 

6.  13th  December,  „  „  eating  fast  and  rapidly. 

7.  24th  „  „  ,,  no  cause  assigned. 
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The  2nd  and  7th  were  taken  in  bed,  four  of  the  others  at  the 
dinner  table,  and  one  in  a  store-room.  These  seven  attacks  cover 
two  years — 1874  and  1875. 

Jan.  20th,  1876,  when  half  through  his  breakfast  this  morning  he 
had  a  fit.  The  warning  was  longer  than  usual,  but  the  attack  was 
shorter — the  convulsions  lasting  about  a  minute.  At  2  p.m.  the 
same  day  he  dined  on  fish,  and  before  he  had  fini9hed  eating  he  had 
a  severe  attack.  While  recovering  from  it  I  saw  him.  He  was 
shaking  violently ;  in  a  few  minutes  he  vomited  the  fish  he  had 
been  eating.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  had  vomited 
after  an  attack,  though  he  had  often  been  given  ipecacuanha  wine 
and  warm  water  to  induce  him  to  do  so,  and  without  success. 

Feb.  5th,  1876,  had  a  slight  attack  this  morning  before  break- 
fast. Pulse  just  after  it  was  58.  His  face  remained  pale,  indicat- 
ing debility  of  the  heart  and  anaemia  of  the  brain — a  constant 
phenomenon  with  him.  It  was  thought  that  the  occurrence  of  so 
many  attacks  at  or  after  meal  times  might  be  due  to  digestive 
processes  appropriating  his  scanty  supply  of  blood,  to  the  depriva- 
tion of  the  due  allowance  required  for  the  brain. 

Feb.  14th,  1876,  had  an  attack  at  2  p.m.  after  dinner.  It  was 
followed  by  vomiting  of  what  proved  to  be  more  the  porridge  he 
had  eaten  at  breakfast  than  the  food  he  had  just  had  at  his  dinner. 
He  had  been  given  a  little  brandy  when  he  felt  the  fit  coming  on, 
and  this  attack  was  not  followed  by  rigor,  as  had  often  been  the 
case.  April  5th,  had  a  slight  attack  at  dinner  time ;  he  was  very 
hungry  and  was  eating  fast ;  was  unconscious,  but  not  sick  after- 
wards. Aug.  11th,  had  an  attack,  not  as  severe  as  usual,  imoie- 
diately  after  dinner.  Sept.  25th,  a  severe  attack  during  dinner, 
at  which  he  was  noticed  to  have  eaten  greedily.  Oct.  10th,  had 
marked  attack  at  dinner.  There  was  an  interval  of  what  seemed 
to  be  five  minutes  between  the  time  he  made  his  usual  exclamation, 
"  I  feel  sick,'*  and  the  time  convulsions  came  on.  In  this  interval 
his  father  walked  him  up  and  down  the  room,  but  did  not  abort 
the  seizure.  During  the  convulsive  stage  his  mouth  was  wide  open 
and  pulled  to  the  right  side.  This  fit  occurred  at  3  p.m.  He  was 
quite  well  in  the  evening,  and  played  a  game  of  whist.  There 
were  rather  rich  cutlets  at  dinner  that  day,  but  he  had  not  eaten 
much  of  them  when  he  got  ill. 

Nov.  25th,  1876,  he  was  examined  by  Dr.  Brown-S^quard,  who 
was  in  Dublin  at  that  time.  He  considered  there  was  some  anaes- 
thesia of  the  left  side  of  the  face,  and  some  diminished  power  of 
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standing  on  the  left  side  of  the  body.  He  ascertained  that  the 
sense  of  hearing  in  each  ear  was  very  acute,  though  the  boy  had 
almost  constant  tinnitus  in  the  ears.  He  thought  there  was  basal 
irritation  in  the  brain,  the  result  of  the  early  meningitLs  or  of  the 
scarlatina,  or  connected  with  both ;  that  some  weak  point  in  the 
stomach  was  the  exciting  cause  of  the  manifestations — advised  ice 
to  be  rubbed  for  fifteen  minutes  every  second  night  to  the  back  of 
his  neck  and  to  the  interscapular  spine,  and  prescribed  his  iodide- 
bromide  mixture,  3iss.  three  times  a  day,  and  Siiss.  at  bedtime. 
About  an  hour  after  this  examination  the  patient  got  his  sixteenth 
attack,  while  at  his  dinner,  which  was  of  boiled  chicken.  The 
warning  stage  was  very  long  on  this  occasion.  The  application  of 
the  ice  was  so  painful  it  was  not  persevered  in ;  it  used  make  the 
skin  as  red  as  if  it  had  been  scalded.  The  iodide-bromide  mixture 
increased  his  pallor  very  much  and  produced  troublesome  acne. 

March  11th,  1877,  at  dinner-time,  after  eating  a  few  mouthfuls, 
he  '*  got  sick  "  as  usual,  was  laid  on  the  floor,  but  no  convulsions 
ensued,  nor  did  he  completely  lose  his  consciousness.  The  full 
development  of  the  attack  appeared  to  be  warded  off  either  by  the 
horizontal  position  or  by  keeping  his  attention  awake  by  talking  to 
him,  shaking  him,  and  rubbing  his  hands  and  feet. 

March  30th,  had  an  attack  like  the  previous  one,  but  even 
milder.  He  is  in  such  dread  of  eating  that  at  times  he  almost 
starves  himself. 

A  suggestion  was  now  acted  on  of  giving  him,  just  before  his 
dinner,  five  or  ten  drops  of  chloroform  in  a  glass  of  wine,  with 
the  object  of  lessening  the  irritability  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane.    In  the  middle  of  April,  1877,  he  got  a  sudden  febrile 
attack,  which,  though  it  subsided  in  two  or  three  days,  caused 
some  alarm  (before  it  had  been  judged  of  by  its  disappearance), 
lest  it  should  be  of  a  meningitic  nature.     He  wakened  at  2  a^m., 
with  very  violent  headache,  and  intolerance  of  artificial  light.    He 
could  not  stand,  his  eyes  were  injected,  and  he  had  osteal  pains  in 
the  legs.     Temperature  was  102*2°,  and  pulse  108,  which,  con- 
sidering the  habitual  slowness  of  his  puke  (averaging  60),  was  for 
him  a  considerable  increase  in  rate.    There  was  no  reason  to 
regard  it  as  due  to  iodism.    The  attack  subsided  under  the  hourly 
use  of  drop  doses  of  tincture  of  aconite  and  some  powders  of 
calomel  and  pulv.  Jacobi.    Later  on  in  this  year  (1877)  the  attacks 
assumed  a  milder  character,  taking  more  the  type  of  the  petit 
inal ;  thus,  15th  July  he  had  an  attack  of  giddiness  after  rising. 
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wUch  lasted  only  a  short  time ;  11th  Sept.,  had  a  more  severe 
attack  in  the  morning,  with  convulsions ;  they  did  not  last  long, 
and  he  was  soon  roused ;  2nd  Oct.,  a  slight  attack  of  giddiness, 
which  soon  passed  off ;  3rd  Nov.,  an  attack  of  giddiness  at  break- 
fast, which  soon  passed  off  while  he  was  being  rubbed  smartly.  It 
was  found  that  during  this  year  (1877)  the  attacks  could  be 
abbreviated  by  tickUng,  slapping,  pinching,  walking  him  up  and 
down,  talking  loudly  to  him,  giving  him  snuff,  and  in  any  way 
keeping  his  attention  excited. 

In  Midsummer  of  1878  a  seton  was  put  in  the  back  of  his  neck. 
His  handwriting  had  become  very  unsteady  and  his  face  was  quite 
disfigured  with  acne,  which  had  assumed  the  shape  of  dull  red 
tuberosities.  The  bromide  of  calcium  was  substitated  for  that  of 
potassium,  and  arsenical  solution  was  added,  without  modifying 
the  irritation  of  the  skin. 

He  had  attacks  in  August,  September,  October,  and  November  of 
1878.  As  the  warning  was  now  so  long  he  had  recourse  to  a  bottle 
of  nitrite  of  amyl,  which  he  carried  about  him  or  had  within  reach, 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  it  did  not  prove  effectual.  His  hand- 
writing improved  immensely  during  the  course  of  this  year.  The 
acne  eruption  resembled  a  crop  of  boils.  In  the  year  1879  he  had 
eight  attacks — seven  of  the  petit  ntal^  one  of  the  tiaut  maL  In 
January,  1880,  he  had  two  attacks,  both  of  a  severe  kind.  After 
this  there  was  a  very  marked  diminution  in  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  the  seizures,  which,  as  is  often  said  in  reference  to 
chronic  cases,  wore  gradually  away.  In  this  year,  1880,  which 
may  be  called  the  final  year  of  the  disease,  he  took  nitrate  of  silver 
for  some  time,  and  also  pills  of  phosphorus  and  valerianate  of  zinc, 
but  it  was  evident  the  disease  had  been  upon  the  wane  before 
these  remedies  had  been  employed. 

In  reference  to  the  title  which  I  have  given  this  case,  I  wish  to 
remark  that  I  have  called  it  gastric  epilepsy  entirely  from  a 
clinical  point  of  view.  The  first  nine  attacks  occurred  at  or 
immediately  after  meals,  and  appeared  to  be  connected  either  with 
the  use  of  unsuitable  articles  of  diet  or  with  an  injudicious  method 
of  eating  ordinary  food.  The  earlier  attacks  ensued  after  eating 
such  things  as  half-ripe  plums,  salad,  cream,  chancellor's  pudding, 
rich  mutton.  The  greater  number  of  the  subsequent  fits  were 
either  during  or  soon  after  dinner.  The  dining-room  was  the 
place  in  which  he  was  generally  taken  ill.  On  some  occasions 
vomiting  indicated  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  stomach  to  rid  itself 
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of  something  noxious ;  yet  it  was  found  that  emetics  often  failed 
to  unload  the  stomach.  The  term  Gastric  Epilepsy  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  Sir  George  Paget,*  who,  in  a  lecture  thus  headed,  delivered 
at  Addenhrooke's  Hospital,  observes  that  "in  no  organ  is  the 
immediate  exciting  cause  of  epileptic  fits  more  frequently  found 
than  in  the  stomach."  He  reports  the  case  of  a  hospital  patient 
of  his  whose  head  had  been  injured  in  early  boyhood  by  the  kick 
of  a  horse,  and  who  may  thus  have  acquired  some  predisposition 
to  the  disease.  No  symptom  of  it,  however,  appeared  until  one 
day,  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  he  ate  an  enormous  number 
of  cherries,  including  many  of  the  stones.  An  epileptic  fit  was  the 
consequence.  Several  fits  followed — at  first  at  intervals  of  a  few 
months,  then  of  one  month,  and  then  more  frequently.  They 
were  preceded  by  an  aura  from  the  epigastrium  to  the  head.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  found  drowned  in  a  shallow  ditch, 
into  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  in  a  fit. 

The  occurrence  of  the  first  fit  in  my  patient  within  a  few- 
months  of  recovery  from  scarlatina  might  suggest  the  possibility 
of  a  ursemic  attack,  only  that  it  had  been  ascertained  that  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence,  and  for  a  long  time  previous,  his  kidneys 
had  been  acting  healthily,  and  that  the  urine  was  perfectly  normaL 
Scarlatina  has  been  frequently  noted  as  a  disease  precursory  to 
epilepsy.  In  19  out  of  37  cases  collated  by  Dr.  Gowers,*^  in  which 
an  acute  illness  was  the  apparent  cause  of  the  first  fit,  that  illness 
was  scarlatina  ;  and  these  cases  of  epilepsy  subsequent  to  scarlatina 
all  commenced  during  early  life — under  seventeen. 

In  another  place**  it  is  stated  by  Gowers  that  more  cases  of 
epilepsy  are  consecutive  to  scarlatina  (apart  from  the  influence  of 
nephritis)  than  to  all  the  other  acute  diseases  put  together.  It 
may  appear  to  some  that  the  case  which  I  have  detailed  under  the 
name  of  gastric  epilepsy  might  have  been  more  properly  named  as 
a  case  of  epilepsy  in  one  whose  gastric  arrangements  were  in  a 
morbid  state,  and  I  would  not  object  to  such  a  change  of  title. 
It  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  to  say 
that  probably  the  early  attack  of  meningitis,  and  the  violent 
chorea  which  followed  it,  so  impaired  the  nutrition  of  the  motor 
centres  as  to  have  left  a  predisposition  to  further  disturbance 
under  the  action  of  another  exciting  cause. 

•  Lancet.    1868.    Vol  I.,  p.  459. 

^  Gulstonian  Lectares.    British  Medical  JoarnaL     1880.    YoL  I.,  p.  856. 

•  DiBeaeea  of  the  Nervous  System.     Vol.  II.,  p.  679. 
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HoweTer,  fts  to  the  use  of  the  name  which  I  have  adopted — 
that  of  Gastric  Epilepsy — it  is  a  very  old  notion  that  many 
cases  of  epilepty  were  directly  connected  with  gastric  irritation ; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  the  stress  which  used  be  laid  upon  regimen  in 
the  treatment  of  such  cases.  We  have  the  epilepsia  stomachica 
of  Sauvages,  Cheyne,  &c^  and  the  epUepaia  gastrica  of  Frank  and 
others.  Cheyne  relates  the  case  of  a  celebrated  physician  who 
had  suffered  from  epilepsy  for  a  considerable  time,  and  had  used 
numerous  remedies  without  benefit.  As  he  perceived  the  attacks 
occurred  less  frequently  the  fewer  and  the  more  digestible  the 
articles  of  food  he  consumed,  he  confined  himself  entirely  to  milk. 
He  took  a  pint  of  milk  in  the  morning,  another  in  the  evening,  and 
two  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  taking  nothing  besides  but  water. 
He  continued  this  diet  for  fourteen  years,  and  entirely  recovered 
from  his  epileptic  attacks — an  instance  of  abstemiousness  which, 
Romberg  remarks,  is  not  often  to  be  met  with. 

The  dietary  of  epileptic  patients  has  been  regarded  by  many  as 
a  matter  of  cardinal  importance.  Dr.  Gowers  does  not  attach  so 
much  weight  to  this  matter  as  do  many  of  the  older  authorities. 
In  some  observations  which  he  made,  by  keeping  a  patient  under 
unaltered  medicid  treatment  for  alternate  periods,  on  a  diet  with 
and  without  animal  food,  he  could  observe  no  difference  in  the 
attacks,  except  that  in  one  patient  they  were  slightly  more  frequent 
in  the  periods  when  animal  food  was  excluded,  and  in  one  patient 
hystero-epileptie  attacks  on  ordinary  diet  became,  when  meat  was 
excluded,  severe  epileptic  fits,  and  again  became  hystero-epileptic 
when  animal  food  was  restored.* 

The  frequency  of  an  epigastric  aura  as  a  subjective  commence- 
ment of  a  fit  may  have  fixed  attention  on  the  stomach  as  the 
starting-point,  more  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  visceral 
anrse  in  the  region  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  been  less  common. 
In  former  days  the  aura  was  regarded  as  a  change  in  the  nerves 
of  the  part  to  which  it  was  referred,  exciting  the  fit,  whereas  now 
it  is  known  to  be  merely  the  impression  made  upon  the  conscious- 
ness by  the  commencing  action  in  the  brain,  or  by  the  effect  of 
this  on  the  periphery.  The  fact  that  an  aura  commencing  in  a 
limb  may  be  arrested  by  a  ligature  around  the  limb,  above  the 
part  to  which  the  sensation  is  referred,  was  once  thought  to 
constitute  evidence  that  the  process  of  the  convulsion  originated 
at  the  periphery,  and  extended  thence  to  the  cerebrum.  It  is 
■  British  MedicalJonnua.    1880.    Vol.  I.,  p.  549. 
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now  well  known  that  the  ligature  will  arrest  a  fit  which  is  due  to  a 
cerebral  tumour  as  effectually,  and  more  frequently,  than  one  of  any 
other  kind.*  In  the  case  which  I  have  reported  improvem^it  set 
in  after  perseverance  in  Brown-S4quard's  mixture.  The  frequency 
as  well  as  the  violence  of  the  attacks  diminished  under  its  con- 
tinued use.  Great  personal  disfigurement  was  the  result  of  the 
large  doses  of  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  and  the  com- 
bination of  either  arsenic  or  strychnin  did  not  seem  to  le^en  the 
amount  or  size  of  the  acne.  The  patient  is  now  able  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  an  official  post  with  complete  efficiency. 


Art.  XVIII. — Report  of  the  Gynceeologieal  Department  of  the 
Rotunda  Lying-in  Hospitaly  Dublin,  for  tlie  year  ending  November 
3, 1887.**  By  Alfbed  J.  Smith,  M.B.,  M.Ch.,  M.A.O.,  RU.I. ; 
Assistant  Physician  to  the  Sotunda  Lying-in  Hospital,  DubhiL 

In  submitting  the  Report  of  the  Gynaecological  Department  of  the 
Rotunda  Hospital  for  the  year  ending  November  3rd,  1887, 1  wish 
to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  Dr.  Macan,  the  present  Master  of 
the  Hospital,  for  the  privilege  of  so  doing. 

Gynceeologieal  Wards. — ^The  gynaecological  wards  contain  30 
beds ;  450  patients  were  received  during  the  year,  being  an  increase 
of  106  over  the  previous  twelve  months.  I  have  divided  the 
various  diseases  into  three  classes-— extraruterine,  uterine,  and  mis- 
cellaneous, and  I  have  tabulated  under  each  head  the  diagnosis 
with  result,  showing  mortality  per  centage. 

Table  I. — Extra-tUerine  Diseases, 


DUgDMll 

No. 

Gund 

BeUefed 

Died 

HsBmatoceles 
ExtPft-uterine  Foetation 
Para-perimetritis 
Parametritia  Posterior 
Oyarian  Tamoor 
AbaoesB  of  O^ary 
Hydrosalpinx 

Total 
Mortality  - 

9 
2 

24 

10 

11 

1 

1 

9 

1 

22 

"7 
1 

10 
8- 

1 
2 

1 

1 

58 

40 

IS 

6 

saVo 

^  Gowere.    British  Medical  JoumaL    1880.    Vol  I.,  p.  894. 
^  Bead  before  the  Section  of  Obstetrics   of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medidoe  in 
Ireland,  on  Friday,  February  10,  1888. 
*'  Left  Hospital  before  operation. 
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Diagnod* 

No. 

CvnA 

RelleTed 

Died 

Retroflexiona 

48 

40 

8 

_ 

Betrovenions 

89 

86 

8 

— 

Prolapea 

6 

2 

4 

— 

Inyenion        ... 

1 

I 

— 

— 

Hyperinvolation 

1 

— . 

1 

— 

Endometritis  Gfttarrhalia 

57 

51 

8 

— 

Fongiu  Endometritis 

4 

4 

— 

— 

Endocervicitis  with  Erosion  - 

84 

84 

— 

— . 

Fibroid  Tamours 

8 

— 

7 

1 

Fibrous  Polypi 

8 

7 

I 

— 

Sarcoma  Uteri 

2 

a— 

2 

a— 

SardnomA  Uteri 

80 

— 

80 

— 

DysmenorroGBa           -            • 

8 

6 

2 

— 

Stenosb  of  Internal  Os  Uteri  - 

1 

1 

a— 

.. 

Eztenn^e  Laceration  of  Cernz 
Total 

1 

1 

■— 

— 

248 

188 

84 

1 

Mortality   - 

"- 

^— 

— 

•*°/o 

Table  HI. — Miscellaneous  Diseases. 


Dlagnods 

No. 

Cured 

ReUeyed 

Died 

Inoomplete  Abortion 

18 

18 

__ 

__ 

Missed  Abortion 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Vesico- Vaginal  Fistola 

8 

1 

2 

— 

Vaginitis 

11 

8 

8 

— 

Vaginal  Abscess 

0 

5 

— 

— 

Thrombosis  LaMomm 

8 

8 

— 

— 

Labial  Abscess 

•     4 

4 

— 

— 

Lacerated  Perinsenm  - 

4 

* 

— 

— 

Cystitis 

5 

5 

— 

Incontinence  of  Urine 

1 

—~ 

1 

— 

1 

—~ 

— 

1 

Irradudble  Abdominal  Hernia 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Raptared  Abdominal  Hernia 
Phlegmasia  Alba  Dolens 

1 

1 

— 

— 

6 

6 

— 

— 

Albuminuria 

8 

— 

8 

— 

Jaundice  during  Ft^Qgnancy    - 

2 

2 

— 

— 

«S    :     :     : 

8 

— 

2 

— 

8 

8 

— 

— 

Chlorosis         .            .            - 

12 

12 

— 

— 

Leucocythaemia 
Acute  Pharyngitis      - 

1 

— 

— 

1 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Pneumonia     -            -            - 

8 

8 

— 

— 

Pregnancy      .            -            • 

87 

87» 

— 

— 

Conyalescenoe  after  Labour  - 
Total 

20 

20 

— 

— 

154 

186 

16 

2 

MorUlity  - 

"" 

— 

~" 

1-8  »/o 

*  Transferred  to  labour  wards. 
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It  is  impossible  to  consider  in  detail  all  this  long  list  of  cases, 
but  1  shall  bring  only  under  your  notice  those  possessing  special 
features. 

Hcematoceles. — Out  of  a  total  of  450  cases,  hsematoceles  occurred 
with  great  relative  frequency  in  exactly  two  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
number,  the  characteristic  symptoms  being  sudden  collapse,  with 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  subnormal  temperature,  and  a  very  persistent 
reddish  discharge  per  vaginam,  with  the  formation,  after  a  time,  of 
a  well-marked  tumour  of  the  posterior  cuMe-sac^  displacing  the 
uterus  forwards.  It  usually  occurred  in  women  who  had  reached 
the  period  of  greatest  uterine  activity,  between  the  ages  of  twentv- 
five  and  thirty-four.  The  treatment  consisted  in  strict  rest  in  bed 
in  the  acute  stage;  no  medicines  were  given  except  opium  for 
pain,  and  an  aperient  mixture  to  keep  the  bowels  open,  and  at  a 
late  period  quinine  and  iron  to  counteract  anaemia.  Aspiration 
was  employed  in  two  cases  as  an  aid  in  diagnosis;  both  these 
patients  derived  much  benefit  from  the  lessening  of  the  tension  in 
the  tumour.  In  neither  case  did  any  reaction  follow  the  operation. 
All  ended  in  recovery. 

Eatra-uterine  Foeiation, — Of  the  two  cases  of  extra-uterine 
f oetation,  one  died.  The  fatal  case  was  that  of  a  woman,  agt'd 
thirty-four,  who  had  five  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  eight 
and  a  half  years  old,  and  who  was  admitted  into  hospital  Feb.  28th, 
1887,  in  a  very  ansBmic  condition.  Her  changes  had  ceased  two 
months  previously ;  she  had  enjoyed  good  health  until  three  weeks 
before  admission,  when,  as  she  was  walking  across  the  kitchen,  she 
was  suddenly  seized  in  the  right  side  by  a  dull  aching  pain,  and 
she  fell  in  a  state  of  collapse  on  the  floor;  a  profuse  metrorrhagia 
set  in.  On  examination  a  large  fluctuating  tumour  was  found  to  fill 
the  posterior  cul-'de-sac.  The  uterus  had  a  length  of  10'5  cnu,  and 
was  displaced  forwards  towards  the  left  side ;  secretion  well  markvd 
in  the  breasts.  The  tumour  was  aspirated,  and  four  ounces  of 
dark  blood  drawn  off,  the  second  syringeful  being  quite  bright  and 
arterial.  On  removing  the  canula  a  jet  of  blood  escaped  from 
the  puncture,  which  was,  however,  easily  controlled  by  an  iodoform 
plug.  The  patient  died  eleven  days  after  of  peritonitis,  and  a  post 
mortem  by  Dr.  M*Kee  showed  that  the  whole  of  Douglas*  pouch 
was  filled  with  clots,  which  had  formed  a  tolerably  compact  globular 
mass  adherent  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus.  In  this  mass 
of  clots,  immediately  in  front  of  the  rectum,  there  was  a  cavity  in 
which  lay  a  foetus  apparently  of  the  third  month,  its  exact  rela- 
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tion  to  the  peritoneum  could  not  be  made  out,  but  it  seemed  free 
in  the  pelvic  cavity. 

Pelvic  Cellulitis. — Of  pelvic  cellulitis  we  had  24  cases,  with  a 
mortality  of  2,  or  8*5  per  cent. ;  of  these  16  followed  after  child- 
birth ;  5  gave  a  history  of  exposure  after  menstruation ;  2  resulted 
from  treatment ;  and  1  from  gonorrhoeal  injection ;  only  two  of 
these  cases  were  delivered  in  the  hospital.  The  mode  of  termination 
shows  some  interesting  facts — 14  ended  in  absorption,  and  10  in 
abscess.  Of  the  latter,  6  pointed  over  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
were  opened  under  ether ;  1  became  absorbed ;  2  opened  into  the 
rectum ;  and  1  into  the  bladder.  The  case  of  absorption  is  one  of 
singulair  interest.  A  patient,  aged  twenty-five,  IIL-parae,  was 
admitted  on  October  23rd,  1886,  six  weeks  after  confinement,  with 
an  extensive  effusion  in  right  iliac  fossa.  On  Nov.  6th  a  distinct 
fluctuating  abscess  was  palpated,  pointing  over  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  opening  it;  the  operation  was, 
however,  unavoidably  postponed.  The  following  morning  the 
tension  was  less  marked,  and  the  temperature  had  fallen,  and  each 
succeeding  day  we  found  that  the  abscess  gradually  grew  smaller, 
and  the  patient's  condition  improved;  no  pus  passed  through 
rectum  or  bladder ;  the  patient  was  discharged  December  28th,  the 
pelvic  effusion  having  entirely  disappeared. 

Posterior  Parametritis. — Posterior  tender  ligaments  were  fre- 
quently met  with,  the  prevailing  symptom  being  severe  rectal  pain 
on  defaecation ;  the  uterus,  with  ovaries  and  tubes,  were  generally 
found  normal,  but  sweeping  the  finger  along  the  posterior  cwWe- 
sac  from  side  to  side  caused  excruciating  pain,  as  did  also  the 
displacement  of  the  cervix  forwards.  In  some  cases  the  liga- 
ments were  quite  short,  tense,  and  thickened,  while  in  others 
nothing  pathological  could  be  made  out.  The  line  of  treatment 
was  as  follows : — Hot  vaginal  douches,  110*^  F. ;  puncture  of  cervix 
and  glycerine  plugs,  with  the  internal  administration  of  -j^  gr. 
of  perchloride  of  mercury  three  times  a  day.  This  painful 
affection  seems  very  persistent,  and  does  not  yield  readily  to 
treatment 

Tlibes.—lt  is  curious  that  only  one  case  of  serious  tubal  disease, 
justifying  operation,  occurred  during  the  year. 

Abdominal  Section. — ^There  were  15  abdominal  sections,  as 
follow : — 
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Abdominal  sections  were  performed  eight  times  for  the  removal 
of  ovarian  tumours— once  to  remove  the  ovaries  in  a  case  of  uterine 
fibro-myoma,  once  to  perform  hysterectomy,  twice  for  the  radical 
cure  of  hernia,  once  for  the  removal  of  a  double  ovarian  abscess, 
and  once  in  a  case  of  peritonitis,  which  proved  to  be  carcinomatous, 
making  in  all  fifteen,  with  four  deaths. 

Case  No.  4  has  many  points  of  interest.  The  patient,  aged 
twenty-nine,  had  undergone  abdominal  section,  two  years  pre- 
viously, for  abscess  of  the  upper  wall  of  the  bladder.  A  hernia 
had  formed  in  the  old  incision.  She  was  repeatedly  advised  to 
undergo  operation,  but  refused.  One  evening,  about  7  o'clock,  the 
hernia  burst,  and  seven  hours  afterwards,  at  2  a.m.,  she  was  carried 
into  hospital.  We  found  coils  of  the  ileum  lying  on  the  abdomen, 
rolled  up  in  a  dirty  chemise,  and  matted  with  the  hair  of  the 
pubes.  The  intestines  were  carefully  washed  with  a  1  per  cent, 
warm  carbolic  solution,  several  tags  of  strangulated  omentum 
were  ligatured  and  removed,  the  abdominal  opening  enlarged,  and 
the  intestines  returned ;  but  the  adhesions  around  the  margins  of 
the  opening  were  so  extensive  that  Dr.  Macan  thought  it  better  to 
postpone  the  operation  until  daylight,  and,  accordingly,  placed  a 
large  flat  sponge  on  the  intestines,  and  closed  the  wound  for  the 
night.  Next  morning  it  was  reopened,  the  adhesions  separated, 
and  the  abdominal  wound  closed  by  interrupted  sutures.  The 
patient  recovered  without  any  bad  sjonptoms.  Within  the  last 
few  days  the  patient  has  been  again  operated  on  for  recurrence  of 
the  hernia. 

The  diagnosis  as  to  the  nature  of  the  abdominal  tumour  in  Case 
No.  11  was  difficult.  The  history  was  as  follows : — ^Mrs.  M*G.,  six 
weeks  after  her  last  confinement,  noticed  a  swelling  in  her  abdomen. 
She  consulted  her  medical  attendant,  who  tapped  her.  Within 
two  weeks  from  tapping  it  increased  so  much  in  size  as  to  measure 
83  cm.  round  umbilicus,  and  87^  cm.  below.  On  inspection, 
abdomen  was  prominent  in  the  front,  not  bulging  at  the  sides ; 
percussion  gave  a  tympanitic  note  in  front  and  low  down  in  the 
flanks ;  the  intermediate  portion  dull ;  area  of  tjonpanites,  on  front 
of  abdomen,  moved  as  the  patient  lay  on  one  or  other  side,  or 
changed  her  posture  ;  on  succussion  a  distinct  splashing  was  heard ; 
by  palpation  a  positive  tumour  could  be  made  out,  and  its  margins 
distinctly  felt.  Patient's  evening  temperature,  102®  F. ;  no  history 
of  rigors.  The  operation  revealed  a  collapsed  ovarian  tumour, 
surrounded  by  an  encysted  peritonitis ;  there  was  an  escape  of  gas 

2  E 
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on  opening  peritoneum,  the  fluid  was  sero-sangoineous  in  character, 
and  the  thickened  peritoneum  was  at  first  mistaken  for  cyst  wall, 
and  a  considerable  portion  was  detached  bef  <N:e  mistake  was  detected. 
The  ovarian  pedicle  was  ligatured  and  returned;  the  peritoneal 
cyst  cavity  was  washed  with  weak  carbolic  solution,  thoroughly 
dried  and  dusted  with  iodoform.  Patient  made  an  uninterrupted 
recovery. 

Uterine, — Under  the  head  of  uterine  diseases,  .the  caAes  possessing 
features  of  exceptional  interest  were  those  of  fibrous  polypi,  carci- 
nomata,  and  disease  of  the  endometrium. 

Polypi. — In  one  case  of  fibrous  polypus  from  the  posterior  lip  of 
the  cervix  there  was  such  extensive  adhesion  between  it  and  the 
posterior  vaginal  wall  as  to  prevent  the  application  of  the  ecraseor, 
or  the  twisting  of  the  pedicle.  On  attempting  to  remove  it  piece- 
meal, with  Schultz's  double  spoon,  a  dangerous  haemorrhage  set  in, 
which  was,  with  di£Sculty,  controlled  by  plugging.  A  secondary 
haemorrhage  followed,  when  the  plug  was  removed  tweaty-four 
hours  afterwards.  In  another  case,  where  the  polypus  fruu  the 
anterior  lip  had  undergone  sarcomatous  degeneration,  Schroeder's 
high  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  cervix  was  performed.  This 
patient  presented  herself  for  examination,  two  months  after  the 
operation,  with  a  small  nodule  in  anterior  lip,  about  the  size  of  a 
marble,  which  was  removed,  and  microscopic  examination  showed 
a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

Carcinomata, — Of  the  total  number  of  cases  30,  or  6*6  per  cent, 
were  carcinomata  uterina — a  most  painful  fact ;  and  this  retaro, 
when  compared  with  previous  years,  shows  a  remarkable  increase. 
Fifteen  of  the  cases  occurred  in  women  about  the  age  of  f<Mrty- 
five,  10  were  aged  thirty  or  over,  1  was  twenty--eight,  and  1  so 
young  as  twenty-six.  The  cervix  was  attacked  in  15,  the  fundus 
in  6,  and  both  cervix  and  fundus  in  6.  Unfortunately,  the  disease 
was  too  far  advanced  when  the  patients  were  admitted  into  hospital 
to  justify  any  radical  operation;  nothing  was  left  to  be  done,  except 
to  palliate  the  urgent  symptoms  by  curetting  down  to  the  healthy 
tissue,  and  thoroughly  cauterising  with  Paquelin's  cauteiy,  the 
bimanual  being  made  from  time  to  time  to  avoid  opening  peritoneum. 
Haemorrhage  was  easily  controlled  by  plugging.  The  effect  of  this 
operation  is  most  remarkaUe,  causing  immediate  relief  from  pain, 
ttiking  down  the  temperature,  and  getting  rid  of  the  foetid  difi^ 
charge — in  fact,  making  a  previously  miserable  existence  for  a  time 
bearable. 
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Endometritis. — ^The  various  cases  of  endometritis  were  treated 
bj  curetting  and  injections  of  equal  parts  of  liniment  and  tincture 
of  iodine,  as  described  below  in  cases  of  incomplete  abortions. 

Emmets  Operation, — Emmet's  operation  was  performed  only 
once. 

Endocervicitis  with  Erosion, — In  endocervicitis  with  erosion  the 
cervix  was  bathed,  twice  a  week  for  three  minutes^  with  pyro- 
ligneous  acid,  which  was  carried  into  the  uterus  on  a  Playfair's 
probe,  armed  with  cotton  wool.  Puncture  and  excision  of  cervix 
were  found  necessary  only  in  obstinate  cases. 

Miscellaneouf, — Among  the  miscellaneous  groups  the  treatment 
of  incomplete  alxMrtion  and  the  plastic  operation  about  vagina  and 
perinseum  are  of  interest. 

Incomplete  Abortion, — The  routine  treatment  in  incomplete  abor- 
tion consisted  in  washing  out  vagina  and  uterus  with  warm  Vartry 
water  through  a  Bozeman's  catheter ;  the  uterus  was  drawn  down 
by  an  American  forceps,  and  the  perinasum  held  back  by  aFritsch's 
speculum ;  the  entire  decidua  was  curetted  until  the  curette  scraped 
against  the  muscnhir  tissue ;  the  uterus,  was  then  again  washed  out, 
and  a  Braun*s  sjrringef  ul  of  equal  parts  of  liniment  and  tincture  of 
iodine  was  injected.  Great  precautions  were  taken  to  insure  a  good 
return,  by  drawing  the  canula  backward  and  forward  so  as  not  to 
increase  intra-uterine  tension  and  force  aay  through  the  tubes. 
The  patients  were  generally  confined  to  bed  for  three  days,  the 
haemorrhage  stops  at  once  if  thoroughly  curetted,  and  in  not  a 
single  case  of  the  entire  18  hfid  we  any  reaction. 

Venco^aginal  Fistulce, — ^Vesico-vaginal  fistulaa  are  fortunately 
much  less  frequently  met  with  than  formerly.  All  the  three 
cases,  which  were  sent  up  to  us,  were  caused  by  prolonged  labour, 
during  which  no  instruments  were  used.  In  one  case,  a  mother 
of  five  children,  the  urethra  was  completely  slit  up,  and  the 
anterior  vaginal  wall  was  absent,  with  extensive  prolapse  of  bladder. 
The  lesions  were  so  extensive  that  no  plastic  operations  succeeded. 
Plastic  operations  about  vagina  and  psrinaeum  were  performed  six 
times ;  the  interrupted  silk  suture  was  employed  in  one  case ;  in  the 
remaining  five  the  continuous  catgut  stitching  the  freshened  sur- 
face in  terraces.  Only  in  one  instance,  after  this  method,  had  we 
imperfect  union,  due  either  to  lacing  the  ligatures  too  tight,  or  to 
the  cutting  through  of  the  deeper  stitches  while  stitching  the 
superficial  lesions. 

Puerperal  Women. — The  twenty  cases  of  puerperal  women  repre- 
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sent  all  those  transferred  from  obstetrical  wards  whose  convalesence 
exceeded  eight  days. 

Curetting, — The  uterus  was  curetted  105  times,  including  incom- 
plete abortion,  18 ;  carcinoma,  30 ;  and  endometritis,  57,  without  any 
reaction  following,  showing  that,  when  properly  performed,  this 
operation  is  entirely  devoid  of  danger. 

Some  Methods  of  Examination. — The  bimanual  method  of  exami- 
nation is  practised  and  taught  with  the  patient  in  the  dorsal  posi- 
tion on  a  Schroeder's  chair.  The  uterine  sound  has  been  found 
most  useful  during  the  year  as  a  valuable  aid  in  diagnosticating  many 
diseases  of  the  endometrium ;  it  detects  with  accuracy  the  patulous 
condition  of  the  internal  os,  whether  the  mucous  membrane  be 
over-sensitive,  thickened,  or  roughened,  and  will  demonstrate  its 
tendency  to  haemorrhage  if  that  condition  be  present. 

Schultz's  pelvic  diagrams  are  used  to  encourage  accuracy  of 
diagnosis,  and  Wyder's  transparent  plates  as  illustrations  of  patho- 
logical conditions. 

Antiseptics. — ^Antiseptic  solutions  are  employed  only  where  the 
hands  or  instruments  have  been  engaged  in  septic  cases.  The 
stages  of  disinfection  practised  are,  for  the  hands — 

1st.  Thorough  scrubbing  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  with  carbolic 
soap  and  a  nail-brush,  in  a  5  per  cent,  carbolic  solution. 

2nd.  Rinsing  in  fresh  carbolic  solution. 

3rd.  Soaking  for  one  minute  in  1-500  corrosive  sublimate  solu- 
tion. 

AH  instruments  are  disinfected  by  boiling  in  a  5  per  cent,  carbolic 
solution.  For  some  time  past  irrigations  of  ordinary  Vartry  water 
have  been  employed  in  all  ordinary  operations  about  uteros  and 
vagina,  such  as  curetting  in  the  case  of  incomplete  abortions,  and 
as  good  results  have  been  obtained  as  where  solutions  of  carbolic 
acid  or  corrosive  sublimate  were  used  for  this  purpose. 
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Art.  XIX. — Gleiigarrif  as  a  Winter  Bealth-Resort^  By  D. 
Edoar  Flinn,  F.R.C.S.L,  M.K.Q.C.P.L ;  Examiner  in  Public 
Health,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland;  Surgeon  to 
St.  Michael's  Hospital,  Kingstown;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Medicine  in  Ireland;  late  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  East 
Staffordshire,  &c. 

This  charming  health-resort,  so  naturally  well  situated  on  the 
s}iores  of  Bantry  Bay,  has  of  late  years  become  much  more  easy  of 
access  than  hitherto.  Yet  how  many  there  are  who  seem  to  be 
unaware  of  its  existence,  and  of  the  climatic  advantages  which  it 
offers.  Glengarriff  is  one  of  the  bright  sunny  spots  in  this  island, 
where  nature  has  been  most  lavish  in  bestowing  her  choicest  gifts. 
To  speak  of  its  scenic  attractions  is  to  divert  attention  from  the 
]X)int  upon  which  it  lays  claim  (and  that  a  strong  claim  too)  to  the 
notice  of  the  health-seeker  and  the  invalid. 

Glengarriff  supplies  a  want  long  felt  in  Ireland,  where  the 
sufferer  recovering  from  a  long  tedious  illness  may  find  a  climate 
mild,  equable,  and  yet  invigorating — ^a  climate  similar  and  in  many 
respects  preferable  to  that  of  Torquay,  Bournemouth,  or  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  a  locality  now  more  easily  arrived  at,  and  completely 
sheltered  from  the  east,  north,  and  north-west  winds.  The  climatic 
conditions  of  Glengarriff  have  been  considered  in  many  respects 
similar  to  those  of  Pau  in  the  south  of  France,  with  the  difference 
that  the  air  at  the  former  is  more  bracing,  and  not  so  relaxing,  as 
that  experienced  at  the  French  health-resort.  One  incontestable 
and  striking  proof  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate  is  the  abundant 
and  forward  character  of  its  vegetation ;  tender  fruit  trees,  which 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland  are  carefully  nursed  under  cover  during 
winter,  here  thrive  without  any  protection.  Grapes  ripen  in  the 
open,  and  on  every  side  are  to  be  met  the  rarest  and  most  delicate 
ferns  and  fiiowering  shrubs  of  all  kinds,  rarely  seen  outside  of  a 
conservatory  in  these  countries.  The  same  may  be  said  of  table 
produce;  the  potato  (that  favourite  vegetable  of  the  million  in 
Ireland)  planted  early  in  February  is  ready  for  use  in  May.  This 
fact  alone,  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  vegetable  world  at  Glen- 
garriff, is  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  exceptional  mildness 
of  the  climate,  and  silently,  though  impressively  and  eloquently, 
conveys  more  than  the  most  graphic  description  that  could  be 

*  Bead  before  the  Section  of  State  Medicine  in  the  Royat  Academy  of  Medicine  in 
reland,  Friday,  April  6,  1888.    [For  the  diBcnsrion  on  tbds  paper  see  page  451. J 
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given  of  this  health-restoring  and  charming  district.    Goldaoiith's 

lines — 

"  Where  smiliiifr  ipring  its  earKest  yisH  pa^d. 
And  partng  sammer'i  Ungering  Uoom  delajed," 

may  aptly  be  applied  to  Glengarriff. 

Glengarriff  is  protected  from  the  northerly  and  easterly  winds  by 
the  Caha  range  of  mountains,  from  the  westerly  winds  by  a  i^ur 
of  ihis  same  range,  the  **  Sngar  Loaf,"  the  highest  mountain,  being 
about  1,900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — in  fact,  the  bohny 
south  wind  is  the  only  one  that  has  any  power  at  Glengarriff,  and 
that  comes  to  it  tempered  by  the  benign  influence  of  the  Golf 
Stream.  The  biting  easterly  winds  that  are  experienced  in  the 
early  spring  at  oth^  health-resorts  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  are  utterly  unknown  here,  and  the  invalid  in  the 
months  of  February  and  March  can  with  safety  avail  himself  of 
the  boon  of  outdoor  exercise,  the  air  being  genial  and  warm.  In 
the  early  spring  of  the  present  year  (February),  when  the  writer 
visited  Glengarriff,  the  thermometer  in  the  open  at  midday  in  the 
sun  registered  as  high  as  76^,  and  in  the  decline  of  the  afternoon 
never  went  below  58^,  and  so  mild  was  the  climate  in  the  evenings 
that  persons  were  enabled  to  sit  in  the  open  air  without  feeling  any 
discomfort  or  chilliness ;  we  were  experiencing  May  weather. 

Leaving  Dublin  (Kingsbridge)  at  nine  o'clock  any  morning,  one 
can  arrive  at  Glengarriff  at  seven  o'clock,  or  a  little  after,  in  the 
evening.  The  drive  from  Bantry  to  Glengarriff  is  very  picturesque 
and  beautiful,  the  road  skirting  the  borders  of  the  Bay  for  nearly 
all  the  distance.  During  the  winter  and  spring  months,  the  hotels 
will  send,  on  being  apprised,  most  comfortable  and  well-appointed 
closed  carriages,  and  during  the  summer  season  there  is  a  r^alar 
service  of  coaches  running  through  from  Bantry  to  Glengarriff, 
Kenmare  and  Killarney .  Some  years  ago  the  journey  to  Glengarriff 
was  looked  upon  as  well-nigh  an  impossible  task,  but  now  it  is  most 
easy  of  access,  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  within  the  next  few 
years  it  will  be  placed  in  direct  railway  communication  with  all 
parts  of  Ireland.  The  hour  and  a  fialf  s  drive,  or  thereabouts, 
from  Bantry  to  Glengarriff,  will  be  found  by  the  invalid  to  be 
undoubtedly  the  most  tedious  part  of  the  journey,  but  to  such 
persons  it  would  be  advisable  to  rest  in  Cork  one  night,  and  go  on 
to  Bantry  and  Glengarriff  next  morning ;  the  rest  will  be  of  service, 
and  the  drive  on  the  following  day  along  the  sheltered  shores  of 
Bantry  Bay  will  be  most  delightful  and  exhilarating. 
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Since  Glengarriff  has  now  become  more  easy  of  access,  has 
snch  good  hotel  accommodation,  and  can  offer  unusual  climatic 
advantages,  it  becomes  a  matter  for  earnest  consideration  wnether 
we  are  justified  in  recommending  patients  (more  especially  those 
suffering  from  pulmonary  affections)  to  places  removed  by  long 
distances  from  their  homesteads.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
invalid  is  compensated  for  the  loss  of  home  associations  and  kindred 
comforts  entailed  by  a  long  journey  to  the  Continent.  Here  we  have 
a  district  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  chains  of  mountains,  and 
protected  from  all  the  cold  and  biting  winds,  open  only  to  the  balmy 
wind  from  the  south,  with  an  annual  mean  temperature  of  52^,  a 
winter  mean  temperature  of  46^  an  unusual  amount  of  sunshine,  a 
raild  and  equable  climate,  as  evidenced  by  the  luxurious  character 
of  the  vegetable  world,  and  hotel  accommodation  of  the  best  class — 
in  fine,  a  Madeira  in  Ireland.  It  is  surely  well  worth  our  while  to 
turn  our  earnest  attention  to  the  advantages  so  manifestly  derivable 
from  a  health-resort  so  near  home,  and  possessing  so  many  natural 
advantages. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  suitability  of  Glengarriff 
as  a  residence  for  invalids  in  the  winter  and  spring  time  of  the 
year ;  its  unusually  mild  and  equable  climate  renders  it  a  most 
desirable  residence  for  sufferers  from  bronchial  affections,  con- 
sumptive and  asthmatic  patients  specially  deriving  great  benefit 
and  relief  from  a  sojourn  there.  Rheumatic  and  gouty  patients 
requiring  a  high  temperature  and  a  minimum  of  variability  of 
weather  will  derive  considerable  relief  during  the  winter  months 
from  a  visit  to  Glengarriff.  To  the  latter  class  of  sufferers  the 
climate  offers  very  many  advantages ;  to  the  consumptive  invalid, 
the  sun  heat  in  the  winter  and  spring  time  of  the  year  permitting 
on  most  days  open-air  exercise,  is  invaluable ;  in  the  majority  of 
such  cases  the  advent  to  Glengarriff  is  marked  by  an  increased 
appetite,  a  disappearance  of  night  perspiration  and  fever,  and  an 
improvement  in  the  whole  constitution ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  in  cases  of  consumption,  or  where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
that  disease,  the  climate  and  sheltered  situation  of  Glengarriff  have 
very  marked  and  unrivalled  advantages,  surrounded  as  it  is  on  the 
north,  east,  and  west  by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  and  thus 
protected  from  the  harsh  and  biting  east  and  north  winds.  The 
absence  of  foggy  weather  is  also  remarkable,  and  to  the  bronchial 
sufferer  this  is  most  important,  as  the  baneful  effects  of  fogs  on 
pulmonaiy  diseases  are  well  known.     It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence 
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that  comparatively  few  cases  of  phthisis  and  other  affections  of  the 
chest  and  throat  occur  at  Glengarriff  and  the  surrounding  districts. 

Dr?  Blennerhasset  stated  some  years  ago  that  in  his  dispensarr 
practice  he  had  only  one  consumptive  case  in  2,000,  and  out  of 
163,000  patients  the  number  who  laboured  imder  phthisical 
disease  was  85 ;  he  added  that  this  malady  was  sstill  rarer  amang 
the  gentry,  and  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  slower 
than  was  usual  elsewhere.  The  late  Dr.  Alfred  Hudson,  of 
Dublin,  Physician  to  the  Queen  in  Ireland,  bore  testimony  to  the 
superior  claims  of  Glengarriff  as  a  winter  and  spring  health-resort 
as  follows : — ^'  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Glengarriff  many 
years  ago,  when  suffering  from  an  obstinate  laryngeal  cough, 
which,  however,  rapidly  yielded  to  the  influences  of  its  mild 
climate ;  since  then  I  have  induced  many  invalids  to  resort  to  it, 
and  with,  I  may  say,  decided  advantage  in  every  instance." 

The  late  Dr.  Hayden,  Vice-President  of  the  King  and  Queen's 
College  of  Physicians,  Ireland,  whose  accurate  information  about 
disease  and  observant  mind  are  well  remembered,  referring  t'O 
Glengarriff,  says: — '^Few  wants  are  more  sensibly  felt  in  Ireland 
than  that  of  a  suitable  health-resort,  to  which,  without  submitdng 
to  the  pain  and  inconvenience  of  leaving  their  own  country,  tho^se 
suffering  from  chronic  or  recurrent  affections  of  the  respiratory 
organs  may  have  recourse  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months. 

'^  A  locality  easy  of  access,  sheltered  from  the  east,  the  north, 
and  north-west  winds,  presenting  fine  natural  scenery  under  its 
most  attractive  form  of  mountain,  wood,  and  water  combined  in 
due  proportion,  enjoying  a  warm,  equable,  pure  and  dry  air,  and 
affording,  at  a  moderate  expense,  all  the  advantages  of  a  comfort- 
able home,  with  adequate  provision  for  active  exercise  out  of  doors, 
free  from  the  ordinary  dangers  of  exposure,  would  supply  the 
requisites  of  an  establishment  such  as  I  contemplate. 

**  Glengarriff  has  been  highly  favoured  by  nature,  and  possesses, 
in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  the  conditions  essential  to  a  site  for  a 
winter  residence." 

Dr.  Gilbart  Smith,  Physician  to  the  Boyal  Hospital  for  Diseases 
of  the  Chest,  London,  thus  speaks  of  Glengarriff  as  a  winter  health- 
resort.  As  will  be  noticed,  he  refers  personally  to  the  benefits  he 
himself  received  here : — "  I  know  many  who  have  gained  consider- 
able advantage  there,  but  I  can  from  personal  experience  bear  my 
testimony,  as  some  years  ago,  when  in  a  state  bordering  on  con- 
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sumptioni  I  derived  very  great  benefit  from  a  two  months'  happy 
sojourn  at  the  Eceles  Hotel. 

*'  To  that  class  of  diseases  of  the  chest  which  requires  a  winter 
residence  in  a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere,  the  climate  of  Qlen- 
garrifF  presents  unrivalled  qualifications." 

Referring  to  the  comparatively  few  number  of  cases  of  con- 
sumption at  GlengarrifF  and  the  district  surrounding  it,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  in  an  interesting  paper  read  by  the  Registrar- 
General  for  Ireland  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  May, 
1887,  it  was  shown  that  there  were  two  principal  centres  of  excess 
of  consumption  on  the  eastern  side  of  Ireland — namely,  Belfast 
and  Dublin — and  the  two  principal  centres  of  low  prevalence  on 
the  western  side  were  Mayo  and  Kerry ;  the  rate  of  mortality 
from  consumption  in  the  Kenmare  Union  being  as  low  as  9*2,  and 
in  the  Bantry  Union  (in  which  GlengarrifF  is  situated)  only  11*8 
per  10,000  of  the  mean  population.  It  was  furthermore  noticed 
that  where  the  rainfall  was  greatest  the  mortaUty  from  consump- 
tion was  least,  and  that  where  the  differences  in  temperature  were 
greatest  there  it  prevailed  the  most.  The  average  annual  death- 
rate  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  during  the  years  1871 
to  1880  in  the  Bantry  Union  was  23-8  per  10,000  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  death-rate  from  all  causes  during  the  year  1887  in 
the  GlengaiTiff  district  was  only  11*0  per  1,000 — a  low  death  rate. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  climate  of  any  particular 
district  is  mainly  regulated  by  the  influence  of  the  wind,  and  is 
furthermore  influenced  by  its  height  above  sea  level.  If  the 
locality  is  sheltered  from  cold  winds  by  ranges  of  mountains  or 
extensive  woods,  and  at  the  same  time  is  open  to  winds  blowing 
from  a  warm  point,  and  has  a  southern  aspect,  it  possesses  all  the 
advantages  and  conditions  of  a  winter  health-resort.  GlengarrifF 
possesses  these  favourable  conditions  in  an  eminent  degree. 

In  noticing  the  climate  of  GlengarrifF,  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  forward  character  of  the  vegetation.  Frequently  the  obser- 
vations founded  on  the  thermometer  are  open  in  many  ways  to 
error,  an4  from  a  variety  of  circumstances  may  deceive  the  most 
careful  observer.  It  is  not  so  with  the  vegetable  world.  It  cannot 
so  easily  deceive ;  temperature  is  simply  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
to  the  world  of  plants,  shrubs,  flowers,  &c.,  and  they  reveal  much 
more  than  mere  temperature,  for  they  derive  their  very  existence 
and  luxuriance  from  moisture  or  dryness,  from  wind  or  calm,  and 
from  the  character  of  the  soil  from  which  they  take  their  growth. 
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A  coniinaed  and  careful  observation  made  for  some  years  hj  a 
reliable  local  observer  of  the  trees,  flowers,  shrabs,  and  fruit,  and 
their  forward  gix>wth  in  the  early  spring  months  of  Febmary  and 
March,  afford  a  strong  and  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  mildness 
and  equability  of  the  climate  at  Glengarriff; 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  regular  and  continued 
meteorological  observations  have  been  taken  at  Glengarriff";  the 
nearest  meteorological  station  is  Valencia,  which  is  about  thirty 
miles  distant  and  to  the  north-west.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture at  Valencia  for  the  years  1885,  1886,  and  1887  was  51-1''; 
and  from  a  series  of  observations  made  some  three  years  ago  the 
mean  annual  temperature  at  Glengarriff"  was  52-0®,  which  is  higher 
than  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Torquay — 51*1** ;  Ventnor, 
51'9** ;  and  Bournemouth,  51-2*.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is 
between  40  and  45  inches. 

The  harbour  at  Glengarriff^  is  probably  one  of  the  most  pictu- 
resque sheets  of  water  to  be  met  with  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 
It  is  studded  over  with  an  innumerable  number  of  verdure-dad 
islets,  each  one  presenting  peculiar  beauties  of  ita  own.  Chief 
amongst  the  number  is  the  island  of  Garinish,  surmounted  by  a 
fort  and  martello  tower.  Possibly  the  finest  view  of  the  bay  and 
harbour  is  that  from  a  hill  on  the  Bantry  side  of  Roche's  Royal 
Hotel,  from  the  summit  of  which  a  splendid  view  is  obtained  of 
the  numerous  islets,  some  thirty  in  number,  the  Eocles  Hotel, 
Glengarriff  Church,  a  large  portion  of  Bantry  Bay,  the  fine  range 
of  hills  lying  between  Bantry  Bay  and  Dunmanus  Bay,  including 
Mount  Gabriel,  the  whole  range  of  the  Caha  mountains,  Ac. 
Another  equally  fine  view  is  that  from  the  pleasure  grounds  in  the 
rere  of  the  Eccles  Hotel.  This  affords  a  somewhat  different 
aspect,  equally  as  picturesque  as  the  preceding.  Within  the 
grounds  of  Roche's  Hotel  are  some  charming  walks,  sheltered,  and 
leading  down  to  the  water's  edge,  presenting  here  and  there  the 
most  fanciful  and  picturesque  views.  There  are  prettily-situated 
waterfalls  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  wood,  the  upper  one,  the  smaller 
of  the  two,  being  crossed  by  a  rustic  bridge,  which  adds  consider- 
ably to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Glengarriff  has  two  hotels,  both  exceedingly  well  managed  and 
very  comfortable.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  would  be 
diflicult  to  find  their  equal  in  the  kingdom.  They  are  both  most 
beautifully  situated,  and  possess  every  modem  convenience  that 
the  most  fastidious  traveller  can  de^^ire.     During  the  early  spring 
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months  the  Eccles  Hotel,  being  situated  in  the  valley  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  aidea  by  hills,  is  perhaps  the  most  suitable  for  the 
invalid ;  its  sheltered  position  is  more  particularly  an  advantage  to 
the  bronchial  sufFerer  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Roche's  Boyal  Hotel,  charmingly  situated  within  its  own  grounds 
and  standing  on  an  eminence,  has  the  advantage  as  a  residence  at 
the  other  seasons  of  the  year ;  its  elevated  though  well-protected 
position  renders  it  more  bracing  and  invigorating,  and  not  so 
relaxing;  besides,  it  commands  some  of  the  finest  views  of  the 
scenery  around  Glengarriff.  At  both  hotels  boarders  are  taken  at 
a  moderate  tariff  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

The  absence  of  a  resident  medical  man  was  up  to  the  present 
time  rather  a  hindrance  to  the  recommendation  of  invalids  to 
Glengarriff,  but  the  guardians  of  the  Bantry  Union  are  now  erect- 
ing a  house  for  a  doctor  in  the  most  central  situation,  so  that  in 
the  future  medical  assistancetwill  be  near  at  hand. 

There  is  a  very  good  service  of  trains  between  Cork  and  Bantry, 
but  the  need  of  a  direct  communication  at  Cork  between  the  two 
railway  termini  is  very  apparent.  If  this  connection  were  made,  it 
would  be  of  very  great  advantage,  and  a  decided  boon  to  the 
travelling  public. 

Dr.  Adderley,  the  local  medical  officer,  informs  me  that  the 
mortality  from  diseases  of  the  chest  is  very  small,  and  that  cases 
of  phthisis  are  very  rare.  Twenty-four  of  the  thirty-two  deaths 
r^stered  during  the  year  1887  averaged  seventy-nine  years,  and 
diseases  of  an  epidemic  character  were  altogether  absent. 

Glengarriff  possesses  in  a  superlative  degree  all  the  conditions 
essential  to  a  health-resort  of  the  first  order,  and,  as  a  winter  and 
spring  residence,  it  has  very  few  equals  (if  any)  in  these  countries. 
Well  might  Thackeray  exclaim — "  What  sends  picturesque  tourists 
to  the  Rhine  and  Saxon  Switzerland,  when  at  Glengarriff  there 
is  a  country  the  magnificence  of  which  no  pen  can  give  an  idea  ? 
Were  such  a  bay  lying  upon  English  shores,  it  would  be  a  world's 
wonder." 
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Art.  XX.— ne   Springs  and  Baths  of  Ems.     By  F.  J.   B. 
QuiNLAN,  M.D.,  F.K.Q.C.P.;  M.RLA- 

The  town  of  Ems  is  very  beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Lahn,  at  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  the  Khine.  The 
valley,  at  the  site  of  the  town,  runs  almost  exactly  from  east  to 
west,  between  bold,  wooded  hills,  and  most  of  the  houses  are 
placed  upon  the  northern  side.  In  former  times  the  river  ran 
almost  at  the  foot  of  these  northern  hills,  with  a  widt  <*trand 
between  it  and  the  southern  slopes;  but  the  channel  had  bee^i 
forced  back  to  the  southern  bank,  and  the  space  thus  gauned 
now  forms  spacious,  shady,  and  elegantly  laid-out  public  gardens 
Ems  can  be  very  easily  reached,  either  by  a  direct  railway 
journey  or  by  the  Rhine.  It  is  within  a  moderate  carriage- 
drive  from  Coblentz,  but  those  who  do  not  wish  to  travel  in  the 
Rhine  steamer  can,  by  leaving  Flui^iing  in  the  morning  nuul — 
which  is  provided  with  hotel  carriages — arrive  at  Ems  in  time  for 
a  late  dinner.  In  fact,  the  journey  from  London  can  be  thus 
accompUshed  by  the  Queensboro'  and  Flushing  route  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  There  is  a  permanent  population  of  about  six  thousand 
persons,  but  in  the  season,  which  lasts  from  May  to  September, 
there  is  to  be  found  a  fluctuating  crowd  of  from  twelve  to  twenty 
thousand  health-seekers,  who  find  accommodation  in  the  numerous 
hotels  and  lodging-houses,  which  are  met  with  at  all  prices  and  to 
suit  all  tastes.  To  English-speaking  visitors  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre, 
with  its  complete  staff  of  English-speaking  servants,  naturally 
offers  great  inducements,  which  is  further  enhanced  by  a  perfection 
of  sanitary  arrangements  not  experienced  in  some  other  establish- 
ments in  the  neighbourhood.  It  has  the  further  advantage  of  being 
lit  with  electric  light.  The  principal  springs  are  situated  in  a  large 
building  known  as  the  Kurhaus,  and  well  up  in  great  abundance 
from  fissures  in  the  natural  slaty  and  volcanic  rock,  and  at  tem- 
peratures varying  from  90**  F.  in  the  Kr'ahnchen  to  120®  F.  in  the 
Kesselbrunnen.  These  springs  are  very  alkaline,  producing  a 
soapy  feeling  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  and  are  highly 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  They  are  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  and  do  not  produce  any  aperient  effect — ^a  result,  however, 
which  can  be  attained,  if  desired,  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
natural  Carlsbad  salts.  The  only  springs  originally  employed  were 
those  of  the  Kurhaus  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Lahn ;  but, 
as  was  pointed  out  nearly  half  a  century  ago  by  the  late  Dr. 
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Granville,  those  on  the  south  side  are  chemically  identical — in 
fact,  the  whole  soil  of  the  town  is  over  some  great  subterranean 
reservoir ;  and  even  in  the  bed  of  the  river  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
can  be  seen  bubbling  up  in  all  directions.  The  most  abundant  of 
all  the  springs  is  one  opened  some  years  ago  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Southern  Royal  Bathing  Establishment,  and  which  formerly 
used  to  run  waste  into  the  river.  It  is  a  powerful  spring,  with  a 
temperature  of  97**  F.,  and  is  pumped  out  all  day  by  a  steam- 
engine  for  the  supply  of  the  various  royal  bathing  establishments, 
of  which  there  are  several  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  so  that 
the  visitor  has  never  any  distance  to  go  to  his  bath.  After  a 
day's  vigorous  pumping  the  water  of  this  well  sinks  about  six 
inches,  but  the  moment  the  pump  stops  it  rapidly  regains  its  usual 
level.  The  number  of  available  first-class  baths  is  over  two 
hundred,  and  they  are  models  of  cleanliness  and  neatness.  The 
prices  vary  from  one  to  two  shillings,  the  difference  being  deter- 
mined, not  by  the  baths,  which  are  all  the  same,  but  by  the  dressing- 
room  accommodation.  There  are,  besides,  at  the  ''  Stonehouse," 
a  number  of  cheap  baths  for  the  humbler  classes,  and  gratuitous 
baths  at  the  Hospital — ^a  well-arranged  institution  of  50  beds,  and 
which  has  its  own  well.  This  latter  is  a  very  interesting  sight, 
and  the  thermal  waters  can  be  seen  gushing  from  the  rock  clefts 
with  a  copious  discharge  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  river  are  numerous  hotels  and  villas,  but  not  to  the  same 
ertent  as  on  the  north,  and  both  banks  are  connected  by  several 
bridges.  The  climate  of  Ems  is  salubrious  and  not  too  warm,  except 
from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  same  time  in  August,  when  the  valley 
sometimes  becomes  oppressive.  This  has  hitherto  been  the  draw- 
back of  Ems ;  but  last  year  this  diflSculty  was  completely  removed. 
Above  the  hill  on  the  southern  side,  known  as  the  Malberg,  is  a 
plateau  of  magnificent  forest  land,  extending  for  miles,  and  afford- 
ing lovely  views  along  the  reaches  of  the  river  trending  towards 
the  Rhine.  There  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  simimer  there  is 
always  pleasant  shade  and  a  refreshing  breeze,  and  the  tourist 
can  walk  or  ride  for  hours  along  the  winding  forest  paths.  The 
difficulty,  however,  was  to  get  up  there,  as  the  plateau  could  be 
reached  only  by  an  hour's  walk  or  ride  up  the  zigzag  paths  cut 
in  the  side  of  the  steep  Malberg ;  and  after  such  an  effort  in  the 
hot  weather  few  felt  inclined  to  go  much  further.  Last  summer 
a  very  wonderful  railway  was  constructed  straight  up  this  steep 
slope  for  a  length  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.    As  the  gradient  is 
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considerably  more  than  half  a  right-angle,  the  tooth-wheel  steam 
locomotives  isi  the  Swiss  mountain  railways  wonld  not  answer,  and 
rope  traction  had  to  l)e  employed.  Two  carriages  work  upon  two 
parallel  lines  of  railway  and  are  connected  together  by  a  wire  rope 
passing  round  a  large  wheel  at  the  Malberg  summit.  Under 
each  carriage  is  a  large  iron  tank  capable  of  containing  about  ten 
tons  of  water.  The  process  commences  by  filling  ihe  cistern  of 
the  upper  car  from  a  reservoir  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and,  the 
passengers  in  both  cars  being  seated,  the  upper  car  is  let  go,  and  it 
descends  by  its  superior  weight,  drawing  at  the  same  time  the 
lower  car  to  the  upper  station.  Arriving  at  the  bottom  the 
reservoir  is  run  off,  while  that  of  the  car  at  the  top  is  £Ued ;  and 
this  alternative  process  goes  on  all  day.  The  first  sight  of  this 
railway  carriage  running  up  the  steep  hill  is  truly  alarming. 
Standing  on  one  of  the  many  bridges  of  the  zigzag  roads  which 
cross  the  line,  the  spectator  sees  the  car  hundreds  of  feet  below 
him ;  then  it  passes  underneath  him ;  and  presently  it  is  perceived 
hundreds  of  feet  above  him.  The  complete  security  of  the  transit, 
however,  is  speedily  realised,  for  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  brake, 
acting  upon  a  central  cogged  rail,  by  which  the  car  can  be  stopped 
at  willy  there  is  an  ingenious  self-acting  contrivance,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  governor  of  a  stationary  steam-engine,  known  as  the 
'^  emergency  brake,"  which,  if  the  car  goes  beyond  a  certain  speed, 
instantly  locks  it  to  the  central  rail.  In  fact,  when  this  railway 
was  being  tested  by  the  German  Royal  Engineers,  the  car  was 
sent  down  the  incline  safely  without  the  support  of  the  rope. 
This  railway  is  an  unmixed  benefit  to  Ems,  and  every  day  thousands 
are  to  be  seen  mounting  without  exertion  and  in  about  four  minutes 
from  the  warm  valley  to  the  cool  and  bracing  woodlands.  There 
also  they  are  taken  care  of,  for  a  fine  hotel  has  been  constructed 
at  a  point  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  valley  of 
the  Lahn.  This  hotel  is  in  telephonic  communication  with  tiie 
Hotel  d'Angleterre,  so  that  orders  can  be  sent  up  and  supplies 
called  for  when  necessary.  The  Malberg  woods  are  but  one  of 
the  many  beautiful  resorts  surrounding  Ems,  all  within  easy  dis- 
tance, reached  by  good  roads,  and  affording  a  varied  selection  of 
charming  excursions. 

The  most  important  consideration  for  the  professional  reader  is 
to  determine  what  are  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Ems  waters, 
and  in  what  diseased  conditions  they  can  be  most  effectually 
employed.     This  question  can  be  answered  best  by  stating  that 
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they  are  powerful  sedatives  of  any  irritatiou  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. In  nasal  and  in  pharyngeal  irritation  the  waters  are  garbed, 
injected  with  a  syringe,  or  used  by  spray.  The  latter  must  be 
employed  with  caution,  as  a  very  strong  spray  has  been  known  to 
cause  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  and  even  mastoid  abscess. 
When  judidoosly  employed  the  effects  upon  nasal  and  pharyngeal 
irritation  are  marvellous ;  in  the  latter  case  they  are  very  usefully 
employed  as  a  gargle.  In  vaginal  and  uterine  catarrh  the  vaginal 
douche  of  mineral  water,  used  at  a  proper  temperature,  is  a  com- 
plete specific,  and  cases  of  the  most  obstinate  and  chronic  character 
are  found  to  yield  to  it.  This  douche  is  most  usually  employed 
while  in  the  bath.  For  chronic  rheumatism  and  in  some  forms  of 
gout  the  baths  are  very  useful,  and  also  in  some  skin  diseases, 
notably  in  eczema.  Finally,  in  chronic  irritation  of  the  larynx 
and  in  chronic  hoarseness  the  mild  spray  is  very  beneficial. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  mineral  waters  are  drank  are  legion. 
In  torpidity  of  the  liver,  in  congestion  of  that  organ,  in  diabetes, 
and  in  soft  gall  stones,  beneficial  results  are  obtained;  also  in 
dyspepsia,  although  in  the  latter  affection  the  credit  must  be 
shared  with  the  scenery,  exercise,  and  regulated  hours  and  diet. 
The  great  employment  of  the  waters  for  internal  use  is  in  irritation 
of  the  bladder  and  urinary  passages,  in  prostatic  disease,  and  in 
chronic  uterine  diseases.  The  local  action  of  the  waters,  in  the 
form  of  either  baths,  sprays,  injections,  or  douches,  affords  decisive 
and  accurately-pronounced  results  in  the  cases  specified. 

There  is  a  considerable  manufacture  of  Ems  salt  by  the  eva- 
poration of  the  waters — ^a  process  which  is  accomplished  by  natural 
heat ;  and  the  salts,  when  thus  evaporated,  are  exported  and  used 
as  such,  or  in  the  form  of  lozenges  made  up  with  sugar  and  traga- 
canth.  In  the  preparation  of  this  salt  an  ingenious  chemical  nicety 
is  exhibited  A  quantity  of  the  potassium,  sodium,  and  calcium 
salts  are  in  the  condition  of  double  carbonates,  and  in  the  evapora- 
tion the  second  atom  of  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off.  When  evapo- 
rated the  dry  salts  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
obtained  from  a  natural  "blower"  or  gas  well  near  the  Kessel- 
brunnen,  and  the  double  carbonate  condition  is  re-established. 
There  is  also  a  chalybeate  well  at  Ems  near  the  Victoria  Hotel. 
The  iron,  however,  is  not  combined  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  is 
practically  inert.  There  are,  moreover,  in  addition  to  the  springs 
and  baths  of  the  "Konig  Bade  Anstalt"  (Royal  Bath  Establish- 
ment), several  private  springs  and  baths  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
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The  principal  of  these  are  the  celebrated  "Koiiig  Wilhelm's 
Felsenquellen,"  situated  behind  the  European  Hotel.  This  is  an 
admirably  conducted  establishment,  and  quite  equal  to  the  official 
ones.  It  possesses  baths,  wells,  and  an  excellent  installation  for 
the  use  of  the  waters  hj  inhalation. 

Although  not  connected  directly  with  the  springs,  it  would  not 
be  well  to  pass  unnoticed  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  lungs 
by  compressed  or  by  rarified  air.  The  patient  sits  in  a  chamber 
in  which  the  air  is  kept  constantly  changed,  and  is  maintained  at 
a  pressure  of  an  atmosphere  and  a  half.  This  treatment  is  some- 
times varied  by  the  patient  sitting  in  an  ordinary  apartment  and 
inhaling  compressed  air,  and  exhaling  into  rarefied  air.  This  treat- 
ment manifestly  requires  great  caution,  and  the  advice  of  experts 
who  have  made  it  their  special  study.  Striking  results,  however, 
are  to  be  seen  obtained  in  emphysema,  in  chronic  bronchitis,  and 
in  chronic  congestion  of  the  lungs,  accompanied  by  general  vascular 
stasis.  In  such  cases  the  congested  appearance  of  the  face 
diminishes,  and  wonderful  relief  of  breathing  is  attained. 

Ems  is  a  very  pleasant  place  for  the  pursuit  of  health,  or  even 
for  a  holiday.  The  Cursaal  (a  different  establishment  from  the 
Kurhaus,  where  are  the  springs,  and  one  of  the  establishments  of 
baths)  affords  all  the  comforts  of  a  first-class  club ;  and  th^re  is 
no  lack  of  amusement  from  morning  till  night.  For  the  medical 
visitor  in  search  of  information  the  best  course  is  to  put  himself  in 
communication  with  Dr.  Geisse,  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of 
the  place.  Dr.  Geisse  speaks  English  like  a  native,  and  will  gniile 
him,  as  he  did  the  present  writer,  through  everything  in  Ems  thnt 
is  worth  seeing,  and  will  give  him  every  scientific  and  practical 
information. 


EITTERIC  FEVER  IN  ▲  MAN  OF  8IXTT-ONB  TEAKS  OF  AOB. 

Da.  Deshos,  of  the  Hospital  de  la  Charitd,  reports  a  case  of  typhoid 
fever  in  a  day-labourer,  sixty-one  years  of  age.  All  the  symptoma  of 
the  disease  were  well  marked,  and  after  three  weeks'  stay  in  the  hospital 
the  patient  left.  The  day  after  going  from  hospital  he  got  cold  in 
Yincennes,  and  returned  to  la  Charity,  and  suffered,  not  only  from  bron- 
chitis, but  also  from  a  profuse  diarrhoea.  All  the  symptoms  of  enteric 
fever  again  manifested  themselves,  and  the  fever  ran  its  ordinary  course, 
followed  by  a  tedious  con  vale  jcence.—Za  Franos  Msdkalt^  December  27, 
1«87. 


PART  II. 
REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


Dental  CarieSj  and  the  Prevention  of  Dental  Caries.  A  Series  of 
Papers  Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  British  Dental 
Association.  By  Henry  Sewill,  M.R.C.S.,  and  L.D.S.,  Eng. 
Second  Edition.  London:  Bailliire,  Tindall,  &  Cox,  1888. 
Pp.  93. 

Mr.  Sewill,  in  his  monograph,  lays  no  claim  to  original  scientific 
work;  his  object  is  rather  to  collect,  from  various  authors  and 
investigators,  all  that  is  known  at  present  on  the  subject  of  caries 
of  the  teeth.  Our  author  has  evidently  given  the  subject  a  good 
deal  of  careful  consideration,  and  if  his  arguments  fail  to  carry 
conviction  with  them  on  all  points,  it  is  not  because  he  himself 
is  not  firmly  convinced  of  their  truth.  Mr.  Sewill  is  backed 
up  by  such  authorities  as  Wedl  and  Tomes,  and,  we  think 
we  may  add,  by  most  men  who  have  thought  carefully  on  the 
facts  demonstrated  by  microscopists  during  the  last  few  years, 
in  the  view  that  dental  caries  is  a  process  of  disintegration, 
commencing  invariably  at  the  surface  of  the  teeth,  proceeding 
inwards,  and  due  entirely  to  external  agents — that  is  to  say, 
the  lime  salts  of  the  enamel  and  dentine  are  first  dissolved  out 
by  the  action  of  a  weak  acid,  which  is,  at  all  times,  readily 
produced  in  the  mouth  by  the  fermentation  of  food,  then  the 
dentinal  tubules  are  invaded  and  broken  down  by  micrococci,  rod- 
shaped  and  oval  bacteria,  and  short  bacilli,  while,  finally,  the  ddbrie 
of  the  tooth  is  washed  away  in  the  saliva.  This  is,  briefly,  the 
modem  view  of  the  subject  as  stated  by  Mr.  Sewill ;  and  he,  very 
properly,  appeals  to  the  anatomy  of  enamel  and  dentine  to  show 
how  absurd  the  idea  is  that  such  a  process  should  begin  with  their 
inflammation.  He  further  states  that,  during  the  whole  process 
of  caries,  enamel  and  dentine  are  perfectly  passive,  and  manifest 
neither  pathological  action  nor  vital  reaction  of  any  kind.  This, 
we  admit,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  true,  as  many  of  the  phenomena 
of  caries  may  be  produced  in  extracted  teeth  artificially;  also 
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natural  teeth,  placed  in  the  mouth  as  substitates,  have  become 
decayed. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  phenomena  which 
occur  frequently  in  caries,  and  which,  we  think,  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily explained,  on  the  supposition  that  caries  has  no  pathology. 
For  instance,  the  very  frequent  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  decayed 
dentine,  which  is  absent  in  the  sounder  tissue,  lying  between  the 
decayed  part  and  the  pulp.  This  is  a  point  that  Mr.  Sewill  has 
not  noticed,  yet  he  surely  must  have  observed  it  in  practice.  Also 
the  complete  arrest  of  decay  that  takes  place  in  scone  cases.  This 
latter  process  is  explained  by  him  in  the  following  passage : — 

''The  decay  occasionally  commences  on  the  grinding  suifaoe  of  a 
tooth,  the  external  portion  of  which  alone  is  of  inhermUy  defective 
structure.  The  occurrence  is  most  common  in  honey-combed  teeth.  The 
decay  spreads  over  the  whole  of  this  surface,  which  gradually  breaks 
down,  until  the  denser,  better  formed,  dentine  beneath  the  defective 
enamel  is  laid  bare.  The  surface  so  exposed  is  often  but  little  sensitive ; 
and,  being  more  or  less  used  in  mastication,  constantly  swept  by  the 
tongue,  and  washed  by  saliva,  becomes,  in  time,  worn  smooth,  and  hi^j 
polished,  and  frequently  endures  for  many  years  in  that  condition  without 
any  renewal  of  the  disease." 

All  this  is  perfectly  true,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  we  contend  that 
it  does  not  in  any  way  explain  those  cases  in  which — ^from  the 
fact  that  the  portion  of  the  tooth  involved  cannot  be  used  in 
mastication,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  inaccessible  to  the  tongue — 
the  decay  is  arrested  just  as  surely  and  shows  no  indicatioD  of 
proceeding  further.  Even  at  the  risk  of  being  classed  by  Mr. 
Sewill  amongst  the  individuals  who  object  to  mathematical  reason- 
ing  being  pushed  too  far  {en  passant  we  would  remind  him  that 
mathematical  proof  is  not  the  only  species  of  proof,  and  that  there 
are  many  facts  in  medicine  which  we  are  obliged  to  accept  without 
being  able  actually  to  demonstrate  them),  we  would  suggest  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  enamel  and  dentine  is 
not  so  perfect  as  to  warrant  him  in  his  once-for-all  method  of 
treating  the  subject  of  caries,  and  we  think  that  Dr.  Bodecker*s 
observations  on  the  existence  of  organic  matter  in  enamel  ought 
to  have  been  treated  otherwise  by  Mr.  Sewill  than  with  a  con- 
temptuous sneer.  Dr.  B5decker's  observations,  if  confirmed  by 
other  investigators,  would  quite  explain  some  phenomena  in  con- 
nection with  the  transmission  of  sensations  to  the  pulp,  the  cause 
of  which  at  present  is  not  quite  clear. 
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Mr.  Sewill  quotes,  at  some  length,  the  caref al  and  elaborate 
investigations  x>f  Messrs.  Underwood  and  Milles  on  the  causation 
of  caries,  and  states  that  they  were  followed  and  confirmed  through 
all  the  steps  of  their  research  by  Dr.  Miller,  of  Berlin.  Now,  if 
our  memory  is  correct,  we  think  Dr.  Miller's  first  paper  on  the 
subject  appeared  long  l)efore  Mr.  Underwood's,  and,  moreover,  the 
latter  stated  in  his  communication  that  he  and  his  colleague  fol- 
lowed and  checked  Dr.  Miller's  work.  Also,  with  regard  to  the 
agreement  on  essential  points,  which  Mr.  Sewill  states  to  have 
existed  between  Dr.  Miller  and  the  London  investigators,  there 
was  one  point  on  which  there  was  a  decided  difference  which  Mr. 
Sewill  passes  over,  but  which  has  a  very  important  and  practical 
bearing  on  the  treatment  of  caries,  viz, : — Dr.  Miller  stated  that 
the  portion  of  decalcified  dentine  invaded  by  micro-organisms  was 
surrounded  by  a  zone  of  softened  tissue  which  was  not  yet  affected 
by  the  microbes ;  while  Messrs.  Underwood  and  Miller  were  unable 
to  find  any  portion  of  softened  dentine  which  was  not  invaded  by 
the  micro-organisms. 

Mr.  Sewill  states  in  more  than  one  place  that  his  monograph  is 
intended  chiefly  for  students,  and  that  it  is  his  intense  solicitude 
for  their  orthodoxy  in  the  matter  which  has  induced  liim  to  write. 
He  is  also  haunted  by  a  morbid  dread  lest  they  should  be  befogged 
by  the  vapourings  of  certain  pseudo-scientific  writers — so  much  so 
that  he  lays  down  rules  by  means  of  which  the  perplexed  student 
may  gauge  their  work,  and  detect  the  truth  amid  misleading  dross. 
One  of  these  is  the  literary  test.  We  hope  that  the  students  will 
not  apply  it  too  closely  to  Mr.  Sewill's  own  writing  or  they  will 
discover  one  passage,  at  all  events,  where  he  has  successfully 
obscured  his  meaning.     At  page  8  we  read : — 

**  A  consideration  of  the  anatomy  of  enamel  and  dentine — unique  in 
the  body — ^would,  it  might  be  supposed,  be  alone  enough  to  show  that 
they  are  incapable  of  anything  like  patholopcal  action,  that  such  action 
in  enamel  is  inconceivable,  and  in  dentine  hardly  possible." 

This  passage  is  perfectly  clear  in  its  meaning,  but  is  it  not  appa- 
rently contradicted  by  the  following  passage  from  page  36,  in 
which  Mr.  Sewill's  meaning  is  somewhat  obscure : — 

"  The  anatomy  of  the  tissues  I  have  already  briefly  described ;  and  we 
must  not  shut  oiur  eyes  to  the  light  which  has  been  also  shed  on  the  sub- 
ject (in  regard  to  possibility  of  nutritive  changes  and  pathological  action 
in  the  tissues)  by  the  full  knowledge  which  we  now  possess  of  the  histo- 
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genesis  of  enamel  and  dentine — the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  tooth 
germ,  by  which  its  elementa  are  converted  into  these  tissues." 

Passages  are  quoted  from  several  authors  which  Mr.  Sewill  very 
properly  and  severely  condemns,  but  we  cannot  in  any  way  endorse 
his  strictures  on  a  passage  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  Miller,  who  raises 
a  question  in  a  most  scientific  and  guarded  way  as  to  constitutional 
influences  on  the  causation  of  what  might  be  termed  acute  caries. 

Mr.  Sewill  works  himself  into  a  frenzy  over  Dr.  Miller's  **  sup- 
position," and  reiterates  all  bis  arguments  on  the  complete  impos- 
sibility of  nutritive  processes  being  carried  on  in  enamel  and 
dentine.  This  would  be  all  very  true  and  doubtless  appropriate 
were  Dr.  Miller's  views  couched  in  different  terms,  but  as  ihey 
stand  Mr.  Sewill  valorously  belabours  a  shadow. 

That  Mr.  Sewill's  little  book  has  reached  a  second  edition  is  a 
fair  proof  that  its  merits  have  been  discerned  by  the  professional 
public ;  we  doubt,  however,  if  the  dental  student  will  ever  derive 
from  it  more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  caries. 
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1.  Thebe  is  no  surer  sign  of  the  zealous  and  successful  cultivation 
of  Medicine  in  a  country  than  the  abundance  of  periodicals  devoted 
to  it ;  and  we  deeply  regret  that  Ireland,  with  its  solitary  medical 
Journal — and  this  not  enthusiastically  supported— cuts  so  poor  a 
figure  in  comparison  with  Europe  and  America,  where  almost 
every  considerable  town — certainly  every  capital — maintains  one 
or  more  professional  periodicals — annual,  quarterly,  monthly,  weekly, 
or  even  daily.  America,  especially,  and,  most  of  all,  the  United 
States,  abound  in  this  outcome  of  exuberant  and  healthful  vitality ; 
and  we  begin  our  cursory  notice  of  a  file  of  medical  serials  with 
the  annual  volume  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  It  con- 
tains nine  articles,  including  the  Annual  Discourse.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  is  Dr.  Bullard's  paper  on  the  "  Relation 
of  Tea-drinking  to  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System,"  in  which 
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the  consequences  of  "  taking  a  drop  too  much  "  of  this  veiy  slow 
poison  are  set  fortii.  To  our  surgical  readers  we  cominend  Dr. 
Burrell's  elaborate  illustrated  paper  on  immediate  treatment  of 
fracture  of  the  spine  hj  reduction  and  the  use  of  the  pla&ter-of- 
Paris  jacket.  Dr.  Burrell  does  not  claim  originality  for  this  method 
of  treatment,  but  he  may  claim  credit  for  a  large  measure  of 
success.  Of  five  cases  thus  treated  by  him  or  in  his  hospital^  two 
died,  ^'  one  is  useless,  and  two  have  recovered."  In  sixteen  cases, 
including  these,  in  which  the  jacket  was  applied  not  later  than  Uie 
tenth  day  after  the  injury,  three  died,  three  were  not  benefited, 
and  ten  were  greatly  improved.  Immediate  correction  of  the 
deformity  is  of  great  importance  in  order  to  anticipate  inflamma* 
tory  softening  of  the  cord.    The  author  concludes  his  paper  thus : — 

"My  own  belief  regarding  the  status  which  the  procedure  should 
occupy  in  Surgery  is,  that  it  will  occasionally  be  a  life-saving  measure ; 
that  it  should  be  applied  under  anaesthesia  in  all  cases  of  fracture  of  Che 
spine,  which  are  not  conclusively  known  to  be  irremediable;  and  that 
apart  from  the  chance  of  recovery  offered  to  the  patient  by  this  means, 
it  will  almost  invariably  make  the  patient  more  comfortable,  in  that  he 
can  be  handled  more  easily." 

2.  The  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land is  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  its  cruda  viridisqus  seneetm.  Its 
eighty-ninth  annual  session  was  held  at  Baltimore  last  April,  and 
the  Transactions  show  that  its  "natural  force  is  not  abated." 
They  include  a  Presidential  and  an  Annual  Address,  ^ix  Reports  of 
Sections,  and  two  "  volunteer  papers."  Prof.  William  H.  Welch 
devoted  the  annual  address  to  "  modes  of  infection,"  and  it  will  be 
read,  as  it  must  have  been  heard,  with  great  interest.  The  truth 
of  the  germ-theory  of  disease  is  assumed  at  starting.  *'  There  is.** 
he  says,  "  doubtless,  no  one  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  who  does  not  believe  that  certain  infectious  diseases  are 
caused  by  micro-organisms,  and  that  it  is  a  logical  inference  that 
the  other  diseases  of  this  class  are  produced  by  parasitic  organisms — 
although  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  this 
doctrine  has  been  proven  for  individual  diseases."  He  gives  as  the 
accepted  classification  of  communicable  diseases  that  which  distin- 
guishes the  eontagioua — in  which  the  maieries  morbi  multiplies 
within  the  body,  and  is  capable  of  transmission  from  the  diseased 
to  the  healthy  body;  the  miasmatic — the  miasm  being  produced 
outside  the  body,  not  multiplying  within  it,  and  not  eUminated 
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from  it  in  a  condition  capable  of  producing  infection;  and  the 
eoniagioue  miasmatic  (including  cholera  and  enteric)'^in  which  the 
patient  "throws  off  from  his  body  a  poison,  a  micro-organism, 
which  at  the  time  of  its  discharge  is  not  capable  of  producing  the 
disease,  but  which,  under  favourable  circumstances,  undergoes 
outside  of  the  body  some  unknown  metamorphosis  by  which  it 
acquires  this  power."  The  transmission  of  cholera  is  discussed  at 
considerable  length,  and  this  portion  of  the  address  is  specially 
worthy  of  attention.  Before  leaving  Dr.  Welch  we  must  quote  a 
passage  on  predisposition,  which  contains  a  useful  caution: — 

''  While  I  would  not  by  any  means  ignore  the  importance  of  heredi- 
tary predisposition  to  tuberculosis,  is  it  not  probable  that  cases  are  often 
included  in  this  category  which  do  not  belong  there  ?  When  we  think  of 
the  especial  dangers  of  infection  to  which  the  offspring  of  tubercalous 
parents  are  exposed  from  their  youth  upwards,  of  the  likelihood  that  a 
child  will  follow  an  occapation  which  has  favoured  the  development  of 
phthisis  in  a  parent,  and  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  disease  in  ancestor  and  descendant  is  mere  coincidence,  it  is  apparent 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  assigning  to  heredity  a  larger  part  in  the  causa- 
tion of  tuberculosis  than  it  deserves." 

A  short  paper  by  Dr.  W.  Brinton  gives  some  figures  illustrative 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  use  of  antiseptics  in  obstetric  prac- 
tice. We  briefly  summarise : — In  the  great  Vienna  Hospital  the 
mortality  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  per  cent. ;  in  the 
Emergency  Hospital,  New  York,  nearly  1,000  cases  were  treated 
in  four  years,  without  death  from  septic  causes ;  the  Boston  Lying- 
in  Hospital  had  a  mortality  of  3^  per  cent.,  and  was  three  times 
closed  in  five  years,  on  account  of  puerperal  fever,  while,  since  the 
systematic  use  of  antiseptics,  681  women  have  been  delivered,  with 
but  two  deaths  from  sepsis ;  and  similar  results  are  reported  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Prague.  The  antiseptic  principally 
employed  is  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  one  part  to  2,000,  3,000,  or 
4,000  of  water,  except  for  instruments,  for  which  carbolic  acid  is 
preferred. 

3.  No  medical  association  in  the  United  States  enjoys  of  de- 
serves a  higher  reputation  than  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  published  TranscusHona 
are  so  few.  It  was  instituted  in  1847,  and  has  produced  but  five 
volumes.  Its  gestation,  like  the  elephant's,  is  slow.  The  fifth 
volume  contains  seventeen  papers,  including  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker's 
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Valedictory,  and  Dr.  A.  Jacobi*8  Inaugural,  Addresses.  It  opens 
Avell  with  a  valuable  essay  on  sensory  aphasia,  illustrated  by  twenty- 
four  cases,  by  Dr.  Amidon,  of  New  York,  which,  though  read  so 
far  back  as  November,  1884,  has  lost  none  of  its  interest  or  valne. 
Sensory  aphasia — word-deafness,  word-blindness,  or  both  com- 
bined— ^is  sharply  distinguished  from  the  motor  aphasia,  whose 
originating  lesion  was  located  by  Broca.  In  ^'  word-blindness"  the 
patient  can  talk  or  write  spontaneously,  but  cannot  understand 
written  or  printed  speech,  though  he  may  be  able  to  read  it  aloud 
correctly.  ^'AU  visual  impressions  connected  with  language, 
except  gestures,  fail  to  be  transformed  into  visual  verba]  images.'* 
The  lesion  which  produces  this  condition  is  situated  ^' about  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  the  inferior  parietal 
lobule,  the  angular  gyrus,  and  the  second  occipital  convolution  of 
the  left  side,  or  parts  subjacent  to  them."  In  "  word-deafness," 
also,  the  patient  can  talk  or  write  spontaneously,  but  cannot  under- 
stand articulate  speech.  All  auditoiy  impressions  connected  with 
language  fail  to  be  transformed  into  acoustic  verbal  images.  Here 
the  lesion  affects  the  first  and  second  temporal  convolutions  of  the 
left  side,  or  subjacent  parts.  These  are,  respectively,  the  visual 
and  auditory  areas  of  the  brain.  Of  the  twenty-four  cases  re- 
ported, ^'  eight,  with  lesion  of  both  visual  and  auditory  regions  of 
the  left  hemisphere,  had  'word-blindness'  and  'word-deafness;' 
two,  with  lesion  of  the  visual  area,  had  *  word-blindness ;  *  and 
fourteen,  with  lesion  of  the  auditory  area,  had  *  word-deaf ness.' " 
Dr.  Jacobi's  Address  contains  an  amusing  protest  against ''  bacterio- 
mania"  in  its  acute  stages,  when  everyone  strives  to  catch  a  bacillus 
for  himself  and  rushes  into  print  to  proclaim  his  discovery ;  but  we 
cannot  quote,  as  we  should  wish,  and  we  can  only  mention  a  learned 
and  most  interesting  paper  by  A.  C.  Merriam,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  Columbia  College,  upon  Medicine  in  Ancient  Greece,  as 
revealed  by  inscriptions  in  or  about  temples  of  ^sculapius. 

4.  From  the  Twenty^third  Report  of  the  City  Hospital^  Boston 
(1886),  which  contains  425  beds,  we  take  the  following  figures: — 
5,368  in-patients  were  treated  during  the  year — 2,757  medical, 
5,202  surgical,  87  ophthalmic — at  an  average  cost  of  thirty  shillings 
a  week.  An  income  of  £6,480  was  derived  from  paying  patients. 
This  is  larger  than  previous  receipts,  payment  for  boai*d  being  now 
collected  from  non-residents,  and  from  residents  who  are  able  to 
pay.     It  is  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  Hibernicisation,  to  which 
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even  Boston  has  been  forced  to  succumb,  that  nearly  53  per  cent, 
of  the  in-patients  were  Irish.  We  observe,  with  some  amusement, 
that  petitions  were  sent  in  to  the  Trustees,  praying  **  that  homoeo- 
pathic treatment  may  be  furnished  at  the  City  Hospital  for  'those 
who  prefer  it."  The  Trustees  (in  thirty-two  printed  pages)  "  una- 
nimously determined  that  it  was  unadvisable  to  grant  the  petition." 

5.  From  New  England  to  Old  England ;  from  Boston  to  London. 
The  Report  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  for  1886  is  before  us, 
furnished  by  the  Medical,  Surgical,  and  Pathological  Re^strars. 
Here  the  admissions  were  3,123.  We  see  that  24  cases  of  enteric 
fever  were  treated  with  antipyrin,  with  not  very  encouraging 
results.  Ten  mild  cases  did  well — ^but  not  better  than  if  they  had 
been  let  alone.  In  one  severe  case  the  drug  had  a  fair  trial — and 
was  convicted  of  incompetence.  It  is  stated  that  it  is  *'  an  efficient 
means  of  reducing  temperature  in  the  large  majority  of  cases ;" 
but^  "  as  a  general  rule,  a  dose  of  brandy  was  given  with  each  dose 
of  antipyrine."  The  surgical  Report  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
cancer,  on  which  subject  it  conveys  much  statistical  information. 

6.  The  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  London  Temperance 
Sospital  does  not  throw  much  light  upon  the  question  which  it 
was,  we  presume,  founded  to  solve.  Many  years  must  pass,  and 
many  cases  must  be  treated  without  alcohol,  before  "  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  disuse  of  alcohol  as  a  medicine  is  not  detrimental  to  those 
who  enter  a  hospital  for  medical  or  surgical  treatment."  Of  the 
672  in-patients  treated  during  the  year,  the  vast  majority  would 
not  have  had  alcohol  prescribed  in  any  hospital,  and  their  cases 
prove  nothing  either  way.  For  demonstration  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  select  cases  in  which  an  ordinary  practitioner  would  have 
exhibited  alcohol,  and  to  compare  the  results  of  non-alcoholic 
treatment  with  average  results  in  similar  cases  in  ordinary  hospi- 
tals— results  including,  not  mortality  merely,  but  duration  of  con- 
valescence. Can  this  be  done  ?  It  is  not  attempted  here.  The 
only  case  of  which  particulars  are  given  is  not  favourable  to  the 
anti-alcoholists ;  although  attention  is  drawn  to  it  in  the  Report  as 
the  solitary  instance  in  which  alcohol  was  prescribed  '^  without  any 
apparent  beneficial  result."  A  man  was  admitted  with  "deep- 
seated  inflammation  of  the  whole  of  the  upper  arm."  The  inflamed 
tissues  were  divided  and  some  pus  discharged.  Three  days  later 
'^  the  whole  of  the  tissues  of  the  arm  and  side  of  the  chest  and 
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breast  were  infiltrated  with  purulent  matter,"  and  other  incisions 
were  made.  Next  morning,  after  a  bad  night,  **  his  condition  was 
very  serious;"  extremities  were  cold,  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible. 
Then  brandy  was  ordered.  The  patient  had  three  ounces  in  the 
last  hour  and  a  half  of  his  life,  and  *'  there  was  no  apparent  bene- 
ficial result."    There  was  no  inquest. 

7.  The  Ceylon  Medical  Journal  is  a  new  venture,  and  we  wish 
it  prosperity.  The  contents  of  the  numbers  which  have  reached 
us  are  varied  and  interesting ;  and  if  this  standard  can  be  main- 
tained the  Journal  will  desei*ve,  if  it  cannot  command,  the  success 
which  predecessors  in  the  island  have  failed  to  obtain.  We  fear 
the  high  price  may  be  an  obstacle  to  longevity. 

8.  The  Annali  Cliniei  delV  Oepedale  degt  Incurabili  at  Naples  is 
a  hospital  journal,  published  quarterly.  The  number  before  us 
(July-Sep.,  1887)  contains  nothing  of  special  interest  to  foreign 
readers,  but  is  creditable  to  editors  and  professors. 

9.  The  St  Louis  Courier  of  Medicine  is  a  monthly  journal, 
published  at  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Atlanta,  for  the  Medical 
Journal  Association  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  ^ves  nearly 
100  octavo  pages  of  excellent  matter,  excellently  edited  and 
printed,  for  a  shilling.  In  last  December's  number  we  noted  two 
things  for  mention.  One  is  a  peculiarly  nasty  form  of  tobacco 
consumption  which  prevails  amongst  the  negroes  and  the  lower 
class  of  whites  in  the  South.  It  is  called  "  dipping  snuff."  •*  They 
chew  the  end  of  a  twig  so  as  to  form  a  rude  brush,  then  they  con- 
tinually dip  this  into  a  small  box  of  snuff  and  rub  it  over  gums 
and  teeth.  The  gums  pushed  down  on  the  teeth  are  red  ami 
inflamed,  from  tobacco  lodged  between  them  and  the  teeth,  and 
the  whole  pharynx  is  inflamed."  At  a  meeting  of  the  Obstetrical 
and  Oynsecological  Society  a  discussion  took  place  on  the  effect 
produced  by  maternal  impressions  on  the  foetus.  We  observed 
with  some  surprise  that  the  general  opinion  ran  against  the  possi- 
bility of  foetal  malformations  resulting  from  the  mother's  impres- 
sions. 

10.  We  have  noticed  more  than  once,  and  favourably,  the 
Polyclinic^  a  monthly  journal  of  medicine  and  surgery  pubUshed 
in  Philadelphia.  From  a  paper  in  the  November  number  we  leam 
that  leprosy  is  increasing  in  America : — "  In  addition  to  the  fact  that 
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centres  of  leprosy  exist  in  Canada,  in  Minnesota,  in  Louisiana  and 
in  California,  several  cases  have  been  reported  as  occurring  de  novo 
on  American  soil  in  persons  who  have  been  bom  in  and  never  left 
the  country."  The  author,  who  reports  three  cases,  states  his 
belief  that  the  disease  is  contagious,  but  in  a  slow  and  uncertain 
manner. 

11.  The  Sacramento  Medical  Times  is  in  its  vigorous  childhood, 
and  growing  in  size.  It  begins  the  second  year  of  its  existence 
with  an  additional  sheet.  The  contents  of  the  numbers  we  have 
seen  are  chiefly  of  local  interest  only. 

12.  The  BuUettino  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Rome 
contains  the  transactions  of  the  Academy  itself,  and  summaries  of 
the  doings  of  the  other  principal  medical  societies  of  Italy. 

13.  We  have  received  some  numbers  of  the  Brooklyn  Medical 
Journal^  which  commenced  its  existence  with  the  new  year.  The 
February  number,  which  is  before  us,  is  very  creditably  got  up,  and 
contains  a  large  percentage  of  original  matter,  commencing  with  a 
risumi  of  the  uses  and  dangers  of  ergot  by  Dr.  Hyde.  We  cannot 
but  commend  the  diligence  and  industry  of  the  author,  though  we 
must  confess  that  he  has  failed  to  convince  us  that  ergot  is  so 
extremely  dangerous  as  he  seems  to  think.  Our  old  friend,  trans- 
verse fracture  of  the  patella,  finds  itself  once  more  the  subject  of 
a  paper,  although  we  thought  that  the  capabilities  of  language 
were  exhausted  in  describing  methods  for  producing  bony  union  in 
this  much-bewritten  fracture.  The  practical  paper  of  Dr.  Butler 
on  "  Intrasusception  "  is  more  than  worth  the  price  of  the  number, 
and  possesses  the  charms  of  brevity  and  clearness. 

14.  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association^  a  weekly, 
has  completed  its  ninth  half-yearly  volume.  It  is  published  at 
Chicago.  The  number  for  31st  December  gives  a  complete  list  of 
members  of  the  Association,  numbering  about  3,600.  Turning 
over  some  pages  of  the  journal  we  came  upon  the  following  piece 
of  information,  which  was  new  to  us.  *^  It  seems  that  Dr.  Howell 
[«c],  who  is  in  constant  attendance  upon  the  Crown  Prince  at  San 
Remo,  as  the  representative  of  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  administered 
specific  remedies  with  the  idea  that  the  affection  was  specific.  It 
is  asserted  that  the  Crown  Prince's  condition  began  to  improve 
under  this  treatment,  that  the  profession  is  now  accepting  Dr. 
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HowelVs  diagnosis  and  treatment  as  correct,  and  that  it  is  thoaglit 
that  the  Crown  Prince  will  probably  be  cured."  This  was  written 
in  January  last.  From  correspondence  in  another  number  we 
learn  that  there  is  a  "great  mind-healer"  in  Boston,  one  "Dr." 
Dresser.  "At  all  events  this  is  what  the  newspapers  tell  us 
occurred  the  other  day  in  the  case  of  a  little  girl,  11  years  old,  b 
Brooklyn,  who  was  *  seriously  ill  with  remittent  fever.'  *  Three 
eminent  physicians '  assured  the  parents  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  for  the  child  except  to  see  that  she  had  good  nursing. 
In  spit«  of  this  advice,  however,  she  continued  to  grow  worse, 
until  she  was  '  actually  at  the  point  of  death.'  In  this  emergency 
a  telegraphic  message  was  sent  to  *  Dr.'  Dresser,  in  Boston.  For 
an  hour  she  remained  unconscious,  during  which  time,  we  are 
inf9rmed,  the  great  mind-healer  was  *  working  on  her,'  and  *  in  half 
an  hour  she  was  as  well  as  ever.'  "  We  dare  say  thb  kind  of  thing 
could  be  matched  at  home. 

15.  The  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Surffieal  Reporter  has  lived 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  is  still  in  vigorous  youth.  Some 
of  its  success  is  due,  perhaps,  to  its  adaptation  to  every  taste ;  even 
the  lover  of  pleasant  jokes  having  a  special  "Humor"  column 
provided  for  him.  Overmastering  fear  of  editorial  severity  pre- 
vents our  giving  any  specimens  from  this  department ;  but  glancing 
over  last  year's  file  we  noted  some  passages  for  mention.  With 
reference  to  the  supposed  deterioration  of  the  American  in  siie, 
weight,  and  condition,  it  occurred  to  a  Mr.  Atkinson  to  inquire  of 
merchants  dealing  largely  in  ready-made  clothing,  and  he  gives 
the  results  in  Science  (Nov.  11,  1887).  Information  was  obtidned 
from  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Detroit,  Texas,  and 
Montreal.  The  average  measurements  were — 38  inches  round  the 
chest ;  waist,  33^ ;  length  of  leg,  inside,  32^ ;  height,  from  5  feet 
8^  inches  to  5  feet  9  in  New  England,  up  to  5  feet  10  in  the 
South  and  West  The  average  weight  deduced  ranged  from 
155  to  160  pounds.  These  figures  do  not  show  deterioration. 
We  mentioned  above  the  fact  that  leprosy  is  supposed  to  be 
increasing  in  the  United  States.  We  find  here  that,  in  one 
hospital  in  New  Orleans,  4  white  and  1  coloured  lepers  were 
treated  in  1881 ;  in  1882,  4  whites ;  in  1883,  two  whites  and  1 
coloured  patient;  in  1884,  2  whites;  in  1885,  6  whites  and  I 
coloured  person.  All  were  treated  in  the  ordinary  wards  without 
fear  or  fact  of  contagion.     A  Mississippi  practitioner  publishes 
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two  cases  in  support  of  the  ecbolic  action  of  quinine  ;  but  they  do 
not  decide  the  question. 

16.  The  Paris  Gazette  Hebdomadair^j  in  its  thirty-fifth  year,  is 
too  well  known  to  need  remark.  A  recent  issue  contains  some 
interesting  figures  illustrating  the  effect  of  sanitary  measures  upon 
the  prevalence  of  enteric  fever.  In  Vienna  this  disease,  formerly 
common,  has  become  rare — 0*11  per  thousand  of  population.  Since 
1 874  only  pure  water  from  springs  has  been  used  in  the  city,  except 
in  a  few  houses  which  obtain  their  supply  from  wells.  Examining 
the  enteric  fever  statistics  from  1851  we  find  two  sudden  "  drops  " 
in  the  mortality — one  in  1859,  after  improvements  in  the  sewers  ; 
the  other  in  1874,  after  the  introduction  of  the  pure  water  supply. 
In  1859  the  death-rate  from  enteric  fell  from  about  2'0  to  1*2  per 
1,000,  and  in  1874  to  0*11.  Again,  the  percentage  of  deaths  from 
enteric  fever  to  sick,  since  the  introduction  of  pure  water,  has 
been  1*26  in  houses  enjoying  the  improved  supply;  3-02  in  those 
not  so  favoured. 

1 7.  We  have  classified  the  periodicals  which  we  have  noticed 
hitherto  according  to  their  "  periodic  times  " — ^f rom  annuals  down  to 
weeklies.  We  will  conclude  with  a  daily — the  only  daily  journal 
in  existence,  so  far  as  we  know,  devoted  exclusively  to  medical  and 
kindred  subjects.  The  experiment  was  a  bold  one,  and  has  proved 
successful.  La  Riforma  Medica  is  in  its  fourth  year.  Started  in 
Naples,  it  is  now  published  in  Rome.  For  20  lire,  annual  subscrip- 
tion, it  supplies  daily  six  large  pages  of  professional  matter,  besides 
two  of  advertisements.  The  quality  of  the  contents  is  excellent, 
including  an  elaborate  original  paper  on  the  variations  in  sphygmo- 
graphic  tracings  formed  by  the  pulse  in  normal  sleep  and  under 
the  influence  of  narcotism  by  certain  drugs.  The  editor.  Prof. 
Gretano  Kummo,  is  one  of  the  authors  of  the  paper. 


T%e  Bombay  Materia  Medica  and  their  Therapeutics,  By  Rustomjee 
N.  Khory,  M.D.,  Brux.    Bombay,  1887. 

This  book,  printed  at  a  native  press,  is  written  by  a  native  who 
holds  a  high  professional  position,  and  was  at  one  time  Lecturer  in 
the  Grant  Medical  College,  Bombay.  Its  contents  scarcely  admit 
of  review,  but  the  book  appears  to  be  carefully  executed,  and  it 
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ought  to  be  most  valuable  to  all  who  deaire  acquaintance  with  the 
wide  subject  of  Indian  Materia  Medica.  It  is  a  compilation  from 
several  standard  Persian,  Urdu,  and  Sanscrit  medical  works,  and 
aims  at  giving  a  popular  but  accurate  account  of  the  native  Mat»ia 
Medica  of  part  of  India.  The  sjnonyms  of  the  bazaar  drugs  are 
expressed  in  English  and  in  Guzerati  characters,  and  the  verna- 
cular names  in  other  languages  are  printed  in  Italics.  Dr.  Ehorr 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  profession  for  the  laborious  task  he  hu 
so  well  fulfilled,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  book  will  be  largely 
used  as  a  book  of  reference. 


On  the  Tapefum  Luddum  and  the  Functions  of  the  Fourth  Pair  of 
Nerves.     By  Henry  Lke. 

These  papers  are  reprinted,  the  first  from  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions,  the  second  from  the  LaneeL  Mr.  Lee  believes  that 
the  tapetum  lucidum  serves  as  a  reflector,  so  as  to  illuminate  the 
objects  at  which  the  animal  looks.  He  shows  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  tapetum  in  the  different  classes  of  animals  is  such  as  to  be 
most  in  accordance  with  their  respective  instincts  and  wants. 

The  paper  on  the  functions  of  the  fourth  pair  of  nerves  woold 
be  more  appropriately  entitled  on  the  functions  of  the  oblique 
muscles.  These  muscles  are  supposed  to  serve  two  purposes — first, 
to  rotate  the  eye-ball  in  its  antero-posterior  axis;  secondly,  to 
compress  the  globe,  so  as  to  alter  the  focal  length  of  the  eye.  In 
animals  who  possess  a  tapetum  lucidum  the  degree  of  compression 
necessary  to  focus  the  light  reflected  from  the  interior  of  the  eye 
on  an  object  will  give  the  animal  an  idea  of  the  distance  of  the 
latter,  even  when  be  can  make  use  only  of  monocular  vision. 


An  Introduction  to  Practical  Organic  Analysis;  adapted  (o  the 
Requirements  of  the  First  M.B.  Examination,  By  Oeoboe  E. 
R.  Ellis,  of  University  College,  London ;  Science  Master  of 
Haversham  Grammar  School.  London :  Longmans,  Green  Sl  Co. 
1888. 

The  medical  student  of  to-day  has  so  many  subjects  on  his  list 
that  he  naturally  seeks  for  a  small  book  on  each  subject,  and 
eschews  all  ponderous  volumes.  Unfortunately,  small  books  ire 
too  frequently  wanting  in  that  amount  of  information  which  an* 
sympathetic  examiners  demand  of  the  unhappy  candidate. 
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Occasionallj,  however,  an  author  appears  who  possesses  the  gift 
of  putting  a  great  deal  of  information  in  few  words,  and  so  relieving 
the  student  from  unnecessary  labour.  This  gift  is  possessed  by 
Mr.  Ellis,  and  to  the  student  who  is  pressed  for  time,  and  who  is 
not  reading  an  honour  course,  we  commend  this  book  as  a  good  and 
safe  guide  amidst  the  di£Sculties  of  the  practice  chemistry  of  the 
carbon  compounds. 


The  Medical  Annual  and  Practitioner^ e  Index;  a  Work  of  Reference 
for  Medical  Practitioners.  1888.  Sixth  Year.  Bristol :  John 
Wright  &  Co.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.  Edinburgh: 
Young  J.  Pentland.  Calcutta:  Thacker  &  Co.  Glasgow: 
A.  Stenhouse.  New  York:  George  Putnam's  Sons.  Mel- 
bourne, Sydney,  and  Brisbane :  Geo.  Robertson. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  Messrs.  Wright's  A  nnual  last  year  told 
how  much  the  profession  appreciate  a  really  good  year-book,  and 
this  year  we  are  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  Anntuil  is  not 
only  equal,  but  actually  superior,  to  its  predecessor. 

It  is  very  seldom  we  meet  a  book  to  which  we  can  give  such 
unqualified  praise  as  we  can  to  the  one  under  notice — ^it  is  at  once 
a  retrospect  and  a  work  of  reference  on  modem  therapeutics. 
The  most  approved  treatment  in  any  given  disease  is  told  by 
gentlemen  whose  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  soundness 
of  the  opinion.  The  practitioner  is  not  left  to  find  his  way  amidst 
a  mass  of  confusing  and  contradictory  excerpts,  but  has,  in  clear, 
terse  language,  the  decision  of  a  competent  specialist.  The  Annual 
might  fairly  be  described  as  a  systematic  text-book  of  modem 
therapeutics,  in  which  the  different  articles  were  written  by  some 
of  the  most  distingmshed  members  of  the  profession.  Nothing 
seems  wanting  that  could  aid  in  the  duties  of  a  busy  practice. 
The  articles  treat  of  every  subject — ^from  a  painless  com  cure  to 
the  latest  theories  on  the  treatment  of  tubercle. 

"New  Remedies"  occupy  107  pages,  and  their  alphabetical 
arrangement  greatly  facilitates  reference.  We  are  sorry  to  find, 
however,  that  "  Stenocarpin "  finds  k  place  in  the  list — an  error 
which  when  told  the  sole  fault  of  the  book  is  known.  The  sum- 
maries of  the  British  and  foreign  papers  that  have  appeared  during 
1887  are  particularly  well  done,  and  those  who  have  to  read  and 
condense  current  literature  know  that  to  judiciously  select  and  give 
good  summaries  of  medical  literature  is  no  light  task.    Hundreds 
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of  worthless  communications  have  been  consigned  to  obliTion,  and 
nothing  of  importance  has  passed  unnoticed. 

Almost  400  pages  are  given  to  "  New  Treatment,"  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  prescription  is  written  in  full. 

Where  every  article  is  marked  by  great  ability  and  careful 
editing,  it  is  almost  invidious  to  especially  draw  attention  to  one  in 
particular ;  nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  mention  the  pleasure  -vt 
derived  from  reading  the  article  on  "Electricity,"  by  John  W. 
Taylor,  F.R.C.S.  Since  Dr.  Apostoli  read  liis  paper  at  the  Dublin 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  the  therapeutic  use  of  electricity 
in  uterine  affections  has  had  a  great  interest  for  gynaecologists,  and 
to  them  we  particularly  commend  Mr.  Taylor's  article. 

"New  Inventions"  includes  the  most  recent  improvements  in 
surgical  instruments  and  sof  orth,  and  is  a  much-needed  section  in 
an  Annual. 

Nothing  has  been  left  undone  to  make  this  Annual  perfect 
Binding,  paper,  print— everything  tells  of  careful  supervision  and 
exhibits  excellence,  and  we  heartily  recommend  to  our  readers  the 
book  as  incomparably  the  best  year-book  of  medical  science  pob* 
lished.  It  is  not  only  a  credit  to  the  editors  and  publishers,  but  it 
reflects  credit  on  British  Medicine. 


Medical  Galvinism ;  an  Introductory  Lecture  delivered  to  Nurses  aR*i 
Masseuses.  By  Herbebt  Tibbits,  M.D.  J.  &  A.  Churchill. 
1887. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  Dr.  Tibbits  publishing  such  poor  stuff  as 
this — adorned  with  plentiful  Italics,  notes  of  admiration,  and 
poetry.  Let  our  readers  judge  for  themselves.  Speaking  of  the 
galvanic  cell  he  tells  us  (p.  22) :  "  This  very  simple  arrangement 
has  gone  far  to  revolutionise  the  world.  At  any  rate^  ii  has  ffiven 
us  electro-plated  spoons  and  bad  half-crowns  instead  of  silver^  togdhtr 
with  telegrams  and  other  nuisances"  (The  Italics  are  the  author  s). 
Again,  ^'Faradism  is  sometimes  called  the  secondary  curreBt, 
because  it  arises  in  the  second  wire.*'  (I) 

The  last  extract  we  shall  give  must  secure  universal  attention, 
and  we  commend  it  to  the  impecunious : — 

"  In  these  hard  times  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  £  s.  d.  aspect 
of  a  masseuse  alone,  not  to  mention  the  combined  electrician  and  masseuse. 
Lady  John  Manners,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century^  writ«» 
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that  from  a  certain  institution  in  London  the  sum  asked  for  a  masseur's 
daily  attendance  of  one  hour  at  a  patient's  house  was  £4  4s.  per  week, 
and  that  some  wealthy  families  retain  masseuses  as  a  part  of  their  regular 
establishment.  A  patient  of  mine  informs  me  that  her  masseuse  told  her 
the  other  day  that  they  gave  a  dance,  and  drank  four  dozen  champagne 
at  eighty-five  shillings  a  dozen;  and  the  masseuse  asked  my  patient 
*  Could  she  recommend  lur  a  wine  merchant  where  good  champagne  <^aM  be 
bought  cheaper? ' ''    (P.  16). 


De  L'Spilepaie  Jacksonienne.  Par  le  Dr.  E.  Koland,  M^decin  des 
Asiles  *'  John  Bost,"  de  Laf orce  (Dorgogne).  Paris :  aux  Bureaux 
da  Progres  Medical,  A.  Delahaye  et  E.  Lecrosnier.  1888. 
Pp.  192. 

This  work  is  altogether  a  compilation,  but,  nevertheless,  is  one 
which  will  prove  of  much  service  to  those  who  have  not  time  or 
opportunity  to  consult  the  scattered,  and,  with  difficulty  accessible 
original  memoirs,  in  which  the  literature  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy  is 
contained.  In  Dr.  Roland  s  book  will  be  found  a  most  complete 
account  of  all  that  is  known  at  present  of  cortical  epilepsy,  its 
pathology,  morbid  anatomy,  symptomatology,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment. We  would  most  c<vdially  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  nervous  diseases. 


AN  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDT  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  PUNCTURE  OF  THE  HEART 
IN  CASES  OF  CHLOROFORM  NARCOSIS. 

Dr.  B.  a.  Watson,  of  Jersey  City,  details  the  results  of  sixty  experiments 
made  on  dogs.  The  animal  was  chloroformed  until  the  heart  had  ceased 
to  beat,  then  the  organ  was  punctured  with  an  aspirator  needle.  In  only 
two  cases  did  the  heart  fail  to  respond,  but  in  most  instances  the  beats 
were  only  temporarily  restored*  In  ten  cases,  however,  recovery  took 
place.  Only  where  the  vena  cava  was  wounded  did  htemorrhage  into 
the  pericardium  hasten  death.  The  author  arrives  at  the  following 
conclusions: — 1st.  Puncture  of  the  heart,  especially  the  right  ventricle, 
siimnlates  muscular  contractions,  and  may  be  advantageously  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  this  morbid  condition  (t.^.,  chloroform  narcosis).  2nd. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  where  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  cavity 
of  the  ventricle  is  combined  with  the  stimulating  effects  produced  by  the 
entranoe  of  the  aspirator  needle.  Srd.  Puncture  of  the  right  ventricle  is 
a  safer  and  more  efficient  operative  procedure  than  puncture  of  the  right 
auricle.— Trasf.  of  the  American  Surgical  Sodety^  Diay  IS,  1887. 

2  G 


PART  III. 
HALF-YEARLY    REPORTS. 


REPORT  ON  FORENSIC  MEDICINE, 

By  H.  C.  Tweedy,  M.D.,  DubL ;  M.K.Q.C-P. ;  Diplommte  in 
State  Medicine,  Trin.  CoU.  DubL ;  Fellow  and  Examiner  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons ;  Physician  to  Steevens'  Hospital. 

1.  Anatomic  Changes  of  the  Brain  in  Senile  Dementia. 

2.  Puerperal  Insanity. 

3.  Suicide  in  relation  to  Insanity  and  Life  Assurance. 

4.  Hermaphrodism. 

5.  The  Post-Mortem  Imbibition  of  Poisons. 

6.  Poisoning  by  Cocain. 

ANATOMIC  CHANGES  OF  THE   BRAIN  IN  SENILE  DEKENTLL 

In  a  preliminary  note  in  the  Vratch^  No.  1,  1887,  p.  8,  Dr,  S.  A. 
Belakoflf,  of  St  Petersburg,  says  that  following  the  suggestion  of 
Professor  J.  P.  Mierzejewski,  he  has  examined  the  brains  of  three 
women  and  a  man,  aged  from  sixty-four  to  seventy-five,  suffering 
from  senile  dementia.  Dr.  V.  Idelson  thus  sums  up  his  observa- 
tions : — 

Tlie  Macroscopical  Appearance. — In  all,  the  cranial  bones  were 
found  to  be  more  or  less  solidified,  the  diploe  being  absent  at  some 
spots  altogether.  The  dura  mater  (in  two  cases)  was  adherent  to 
the  vault ;  the  arachnoid  and  pia  were  thickened,  firm,  extensively 
opaque,  here  and  there  adhering  to  the  gyri ;  the  Pacchionian 
granulations  strongly  developed.  The  convolutions  were  prettv 
narrow,  the  fissures  between  them  wide,  the  layer  of  the  grey 
substance  very  thin,  the  basal  vessels  (especially  basilares,  carotides, 
and  Sylvii)  highly  sclerosed  even  in  their  minute  ramifications. 
The  brain  without  membranes  weighed  respectively  1,095,  \0). 
1,090,  and  1,100  grammes.  The  lateral  ventricles  were  distended 
by  serous  fluid,  the  vessels  of  their  walls  dilated,  the  chorioid  plexns 
sometimes  contained  cysts  of  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed.     The  fourth 
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and  fifth  ventricles  presented  only  a  moderate  amount  of  disten- 
sion. The  grey  substance  of  the  cerebral  ganglia  was  strongly 
pigmented.  The  striso  acustics  and  caudate  nucleus  appeared 
very  prominent. 

The  Microscopical  Examination  of  the  cortical  substance  of  con- 
volutions revealed  a  dilatation  of  the  subadventitial  spaces,  with 
rosary-like  swellings  containing  fat,  pigment,  and  blood-corpuscles. 
The  vascular  walls  were  infiltrated  with  lime-salts  and  considerably 
thickened,  the  lumen  being  sometimes  slit-like.     Here  and  there 
miliary  aneurysms  or  alternating  constrictions  and  dilatations  could 
be  traced  along  the  course  of  vessels.     Fatty  degeneration  of  the 
vascular  walls,  especially  pronounced  at  the  points  of  ramification, 
represented  a  constant  phenomenon.     In   a  close  proximity  to 
vessels  there  were  seen  fairly  sharply  circumscribed  regions  of 
'^ plasmatic  exudation" — that  is,  patches  which  took  in  readily 
carmine,  and  within  which  the  neuroglia  was  markedly  softened 
and  the  vessels  overfilled  with  blood-corpuscles.     The  nerve-cells 
were  changed  in  a  striking  degree.     The  alterations  consisted  in 
the  disappearance  of  the  usual  distinct  limitation  between  indivi- 
dual layers  of  the  cortex,  in  fatty  and  pigment  degeneration  of 
the  protoplasm,  in  a  disfiguration  or  disappearance  of  processes  and 
pyramidal  outlines  of  the  cell ;  and,  later  on,  in  the  disintegration 
both  of  the  protoplasm  and  nucleus.     Ultimately  the  nerve-cell  is 
replaced  by  a  more  or  less  compact  aggregation  of  fatty  and  pig- 
ment granules,  or  by  a  lump  of  a  granular  amorphous  mass.     The 
pericellular  spaces  were  always  very  large.     The  nerve-fibres  were 
also  attacked  by  fatty  degeneration  with  subsequent  disintegration. 
The  most  intense  regressive  changes  were  found  in  the  frontal 
lobes  and  psycho-motor  region.     The  amount  of  degeneration  of 
the  nerve-elements  was  directly  proportionate  to  that  of  vascular 
changes ;  the  greater  the  latter,  the  more  extensive  was  the  plas- 
matic exudation,  and  the  more  pronounced  the  atrophic  changes 
that  were  met  with.     Generally,  •'  atrophy  goes  parallel  not  with 
the  patient's  age,  but  with  the  duration  of  disease  and  with  the 
brain's  weight." 

PUEKPERAL  INSANITY. 

In  a  review  by  Dr.  Sutherland  of  a  recent  work  on  this  subject 
by  A.  Campbell  Clark,  M.D.  Edin.,  Superintendent  of  the  Glasgow 
District  Asylum,  Bothwell,  the  following  points  deserve  notice : — 

Dr.  Clark  commences  by  designating  the  usually  assigned  causes 
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of  puerperal  insanity  as  mere  oatposts  or  coincidents.     Such  are 
heredity,  previoas  attacks,  epilepsy,  diseases  of  pregnancy,  the  use 
of  instruments,  accidents  of  labour,  exposure  to  cold,  and  «o  forth. 
That  most  powerful  factor,  toxsemia,  may  be  the  result  of — 

(1)  diminished,  arrested,  or  altered  secretions  and   discharges; 

(2)  septic  absorption ;  (3)  zymotic  infection  ;  (4)  alcoholic  excess ; 
and  the  first  of  these  may  be  secondarily  induced  by  any  of  the 
others. 

The  cerebral  conditions  preparatory  to  an  outbreak  are — 1,  acut«^ 
ness  of  sensory  impressions;  2, a  state  of  nervous  tension;  3,  emotional 
irritability;  4,  loss  of  memory;  5,  diminished  self-control;  6,  rest- 
lessness ;  7,  sleeplessness. 

In  7  cases  out  of  40  there  was  a  history  of  hysteria,  and  in  6 
others  of  previous  attacks  of  insanity,  3  of  which  were  puerperal. 
The  insanities  of  puberty  and  early  womanhood  are  very  apt  to 
relapse,  and  they  are  grave  antecedents  in  puerperal  cases. 

Heredity  may  be  studied  in  (a)  the  history  of  progenitors  and 
of  collaterals;  and  (6)  in  the  health  of  the  progeny. 

Intemperance,  cancer,  and  uterine  disease  in  the  anceators  play 
a  part  in  causation. 

Where  an  hereditary  history  of  insanity  could  not  be  traced  in 
preceding  generations,  heredity  became  almost  a  certainty  bv 
reason  of  the  collateral  evidence  of  insanity  in  other  members  of 
the  same  family,  insanity  or  an  insane  diathesb  being  known  in 
one  or  more  sisters  of  six  cases. 

In  the  health  of  the  progeny  there  is  often  a  foreshadowing  of 
the  future  nervous  history  of  the  mother,  a  latent  neurosis  in  the 
latter  finding  early  expression  in  the  child  years  before  there  is 
any  suspicion  of  mental  disease  in  the  parent. 

Putting  aside  primiparons  cases,  which  numbered  thirteen  out 
of  forty,  and  seven  multiparse,  whose  histories  are  in  this  respect 
defective,  it  was  found  that  out  of  the  remaining  twenty  mnltipars 
nine  showed  in  their  families  distinct  evidence  of  neurotic  disease?. 
Idiocy,  imbecility,  epilepsy,  acute  hydrocephalus,  and  cerebral  con- 
gestion were  the  varieties  recorded,  hydrocephalus  being  the  most 
frequent.  This  represents  45  per  cent  of  gross  neurosis  in  the 
progeny  of  multiparous  cases. 

Twenty«-six  out  of  a  total  of  thirty-eight  cases  had  a  basis  of 
heredity.  Dr.  Batty  Tuke  found  heredity  in  twenty^two  out  of 
seventy-three  cases,  and  he  found  that  in  a  greater  proportion  of 
cases  it  exists  on  the  female  side  of  the  family. 
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SUICIDE  IN  RELATION  TO   INSANITY   AND  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

The  subject  of  suicide  in  its  relation  to  insanity  has  been  well 
treated  in  a  lecture  by  Dr.  John  J.  Reese,  Professor  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  published  in  the 
Ameriean  Medical  News  of  Jan.  21,  and  has  been  thus  summarised 
byDr.  W.W.Ireland  :— 

Dr.  Keese  argues  at  length  against  the  notion  that  suicide  is  in 
itself  a  proof  of  insanity.  It  seems  surprising  that  anyone  ac- 
quainted with  history  should  hold  such  a  view.  There  is,  however, 
no  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  take  away  their  own 
lives  are  really  insane.  From  the  statistics  furnished  by  Morselli 
in  his  classical  work,  II  Suiddio^  it  appears  that  this  proportion  is 
about  one-third.  In  Italy,  he  tells  us,  50  per  cent,  of  all  the 
suicides  are  due  to  pathological  causes.  Pellagra  is  a  very  common 
cause.  Melancholia  is  the  form  of  insanity  in  which  attempts  at 
self-destruction  are  most  to  be  dreaded.  Such  patients  sometimes 
reason  forcibly  upon  the  wisdom  of  putting  an  end  to  a  life 
weighed  down  by  insupportable  misery.  Such  cases  add  much  to 
the  cares  of  medical  superintendents  of  asylums,  though  they  are 
sometimes  rewarded  by  being  able  to  restore  their  patients  to  their 
families  in  a  sane  and  cheerful  state  of  mind. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  frequency  of  suicide  is  much  influ- 
enced by  religious  belief.  Amongst  the  adherents  of  those  faiths 
which  strongly  condemn  self-murder  it  is  not  so  often  met  with. 
Morselli's  statistical  tables  clearly  show  that  it  is  rare  in  strictly 
Catholic  countries,  such  as  the  Spanish  Peninsula  and  Southern 
Italy. 

The  frequency  of  suicides  is  steadily  increasing  in  Europe  and 
North  America,  and  this  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  spread  of 
materialistic  views.  Where  death  is  considered  the  end  of  all 
suffering,  the  last  and  most  thorough  opiate  to  misery,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  should  be  sought  by  those  who  have  given  up  all 
hope  of  escape  from  disease  and  misfortune.  Yet  so  great  is  the 
love  of  life,  and  so  inexhaustible  is  hope  in  the  human  breast,  that 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  suicide  could  ever  become  very  frequent, 
even  if  Materialism  were  the  universal  belief.  It  is  in  great  cities 
like  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  that  the  proportion  of  suicides  is 
highest.  Dr.  Reese  has  called  attention  to  some  instances  in 
which  men  have  deliberately  insured  their  lives  for  large  sums, 
and  then  made  away  with  themselves  in  order  to  provide  for  their 
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families.  He  mentions  the  celebrated  Dwight  case,  whicli  oc- 
curred about  two  years  ago  at  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  iuToMng 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  insurance  money,  in  various 
offices : — "  This  case  has  been  tried  in  the  different  courts,  and  we 
now  hear  that  it  has  been  recently  compromised*  The  other  case 
is  that  of  Tyler,  of  Ncrwalk,  Conn.,  which  occurred  within  the 
present  year.  This  man,  having  spent  a  fortune  in  profligate 
living,  applied  within  the  space  of  six  months  for  an  aggregate 
sum  of  400,000  dols.  of  insurance  on  his  life,  having  previously 
announced  his  intention  to  effect  this  large  insurance  for  the  benefit 
of  his  various  creditors,  and  then  to  kill  himself.  By  false  state- 
ments to  the  offices  to  which  he  made  application,  he  succeeded  in 
his  design.  He  then  writes  to  his  mother  of  his  intention  to  take 
his  life;  after  which,  he  comes  to  Philadelphia;  from  which  city 
he  again  communicates  to  a  friend  his  suicidal  purpose,  under  an 
assumed  name ;  and,  finally,  he  returns  to  Norwalk,  and  is  found 
in  the  morning  dead  in  his  bed,  from  an  overdose  of  morphin, 
leaving  a  memorandum  upon  his  table.  The  majority  of  the 
insurance  companies,  I  am  informed,  are  defending  their  cases  in 
the  courts  upon  various  grounds — ^amongst  others,  on  that  of 
conspiracy  between  the  deceased  and  the  creditors." 

''  In  each  of  the  above  cases  to  which  I  have  made  brief  allusioii 
(observes  Dr.  Reese)  there  are  certainly  very  strong  reasons  to 
suspect  voluntary  suicide  to  have  been  the  true  cause  of  death, 
and  that,  too,  without  the  sb'ghtest  suspicion  of  insanity  on  the 
part  of  the  deceased. 

'^  You  will  notice  a  noost  significant  fact  in  these  and  in  analo- 
gous cases — viz.,  that  the  insurance  on  the  life  of  the  person  had 
been  but  lately  effected,  and  usually  for  a  considerable  amount, 
and  in  various  offices ;  and,  further,  that  only  one  or  two  premiums 
had  been  paid  before  the  suicidal  death  occurred. 

'*  Now,  I  do  not  think  that  we  need  be  much  surprised  at  such 
occurrences.  Why  should  not  such  an  individual,  pressed  down 
by  the  burden  of  some  enormous  debt,  which  he  has  been  vainly 
hoping  to  pay  (if  restrained  by  no  belief  in,  or  dread  of,  a  future 
judgment)— why,  I  say,  should  he  not  embrace  the  tempting  offer 
to  insure  his  life  for  an  amount  which  will  not  only  repay  his 
indebtedness  and  rescue  his  name  from  dishonour,  but  at  the  same 
time  save  from  poverty  and  want  those  whom  he  loves  better  than 
himself!" 

Dr.  Wynn  Westcott,  in  his  book  upon  suicide,  gives  some  iufor- 
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mation  about  the  attitude  of  British  assurance  companies  to  the 
suicide*  In  six  offices  the  policy  is  rendered  void  by  suicide,  though 
the  money  paid  in  need  not  be  forfeited.  In  the  prospectuses  of 
nine  companies  no  mention  of  suicide  is  made,  but  in  the  majority 
of  the  companies  the  policy  is  not  made  void  by  suicide  after 
payments  running  from  one  year  up  to  five. 

HEBMAFHRODISM. 

Professor  Brouardel  very  carefully  epitomised  the  characteristics 
of  this  curious  condition  in  a  clinical  lecture  which  he  recently 
delivered.    Dr.  Alfred  S.  Gubb  thus  summarises  his  remarks : — 
He  pointed  out  that  hermaphrodism  can  be  complete  only  so  far 
as  the  internal  organs  are  concerned.    An  individual  may  have 
one  ovary  and  one  testicle,  but  not  a  scrotum  and  a  vulva,  for  it 
is  evidently  impossible  to  have  a  join  and  a  separation  simul- 
taneously.   Pseudo-hermaphrodism  generally  consists  of  an  arrest 
of  development  for  the  male  sex  (hypospadias)  and  an  excess  of 
development  in  the  female  sex  (hypertrophy  of  clitoris  and  possible 
obliteration  of  vulvar  orifice).    If  any  difficulty  be  experienced  in 
distinguishing  the  sex,  the  expert  should  examine  the  general 
bearing  of  the  individual — ^the  voice,  gestures,  face  (beard  ?),  the 
shape  of  the  neck  and  members  which,  as  a  rule,  are  less  muscular 
in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  the  arrangement  of  the  pubic  hair, 
circular  in  the  female,  triangular  with  the  apex  pointing  to  the 
umbilicus  in  the  male.    The  essential,  of  course,  is  the  detection 
of  the  testicles  and  the  ovaries,  but  this,  again,  is  often  difficult 
or  impossible  on  account  of  their  non-migration.    They  may  simu- 
late a  painful  gland,  and  may  even  give  rise  to  the  diagnosis  of  a 
vaginal  hernia.     The  absence  of  a  uterus  does  not  signify  much. 
With  hypospadiac  males  who  disguise  their  sex  because  they  prefer 
to  utilise  their  cavity  as  a  vagina,  the  male  sex  may  be  affirmed  if 
the  observer  can  trace  (I)  a  characteristic  depression,  resembling  a 
cutaneo-mucous  raphe,  at  the  base  of  the  rudimentary  penis,  pulling 
it  down ;  (2)  the  absence  of  a  hymen  or  carunculsa  myrtif ormes ; 
and  (3)  the  absence  of  the  labia  minora.    Hypospadials  may  have 
fortuitous  discharges  of  a  sanguinolent  nature  which  may  easily  be 
mistaken  for  the  menses. 

THE  P08T-M0BTEM  IMBIBITION  OF  POISONS. 

Dr.  Abercromby  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  Medico- 
Legal  Journal  for  Sept.,  1887,  containing  a  letter  from  Professor 
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Beese,  in  which  the  question  of  the  post-mortem  imhibitioQ  of 
poisons  is  discussed,  and  the  means  considered  by  which  such  a 
condition  may  be  distinguished  from  ante-mvrtem  poisoning.  The 
vital  point  in  determining  this  matter,  in  Professor  Reese's  opinion, 
is  to  settle  whether  the  poison  can  reach  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
by  imbibition.  The  evidence  is  not  as  yet  conclusive  in  regard  to 
it,  and  he  points  out  the  necessity  for  care  in  making  experiments 
on  this  point,  for  if  any  fluid  were  allowed  to  regurgitate  from  the 
pharynx  into  the  posterior  nares  it  might  reach  the  brain  readily 
through  the  ethmoid  cells,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  it  can 
reach  it  by  imbibition  from  the  stomach.  Another  point  on  which 
decisive  information  is  wanting  is  whether  poison  can  get  into  the 
urine  by  imbibition ;  it  is  well  known  that  the  walls  of  the  bladder 
may  be  invaded  by  the  poison  in  this  manner,  but  it  is  not  certain 
whether  the  poison  has  actually  found  its  way  into  the  urine  under 
such  circumstances.  If  it  cannot,  then  we  should  have  a  reliable 
test  of  ante-mortem  poisoning  in  the  presence  of  poison  in  ihe  urine, 
though  the  absence  of  poison  in  the  urine  would  be  no  proof  that  the 
case  was  not  one  of  poisoning  during  life.  The  discovery  of  poison 
on  the  surface  of  organs  and  not  in  the  interior  would,  if  clearly 
made  out,  be  strongly  presumptive  of  post-mortem  imbibition. 

POISONING  BY  COCAIN. 

Dr.  W.  Vignal  records  an  interesting  case  occurring  in  the 
practice  of  Dr.  J.  D^jerine,  of  poisoning  by  subcutaneous  injec- 
tions of  cocain.  The  patient  was  a  dentist,  twenty-six  years  of 
age.  M.  D^jerine  found  him  in  a  semi-comatose  state,  with 
generalised  muscular  contraction  of  the  arms  and  legs.  The  arms 
were  slightly  bent,  the  legs  were  stretched  out.  Patellar  reflex 
action  was  not  discernible,  owing  to  contraction.  The  pulse  was 
quick,  but  regular  (120);  the  breathing  hurried.  The  eyes  were 
closed,  the  pupils  dilated  and  insensible  to  light.  There  was  com- 
plete unconsciousness.  The  following  lesions  were  detected  on  the 
skin : — ^There  was  a  pustular  crusty  eruption,  consisting  of  pustules 
the  size  of  a  pea,  covered  with  a  blackish-grey,  dry  scab  on  tiie 
anterior  external  surface  of  the  two  arms,  and  on  the  anterior  part 
of  the  legs  and  thighs.  This  eruption  resembled  the  scabs  of 
syphilitic  rupia.  The  patient  had  suffered  from  blennorrhagia. 
On  returning  to  consciousness  the  patient  walked  about  with 
closed  eyes,  on  account  of  the  painful  sensation  caused  by  light  on 
the  eyeballs.     He  gave  the  following  particulars  concerning  the 
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cause  of  the  attack : — Six  weeks  previously  he  began  to  administe*' 
subcutaneous  injections  of  cocain  to  himself.  He  began  with  doses 
of  one  centigramme.  He  increased  the  quantity  gradually  until 
he  employed  50  centigrammes.  The  injection  produced  agreeable 
sensations  and  sexual  desires,  followed  by  ejaculation.  The  evening 
on  which  the  attack  above  described  took  place  he  had  injected 
one  gramme  of  cocain  at  ten  o'clock.  He  employed  three  syringes 
and  a  warm  solution.  At  the  third  injection  he  fell  down  in  an 
unconscious  condition.  On  the  following  day  Dr.  D^jerine  again 
examined  the  eruption,  which  consisted  of  limited  gangrenous  areas 
of  the  epidermis,  resulting  from  the  injections  with  cocain,  which 
the  patient  had  introduced  into  and  not  under  the  skin.  At  the 
spot  where  the  injections  were  made  white  cadaverous  spots  were 
apparent ;  these  were  insensible  to  the  touch.  The  patient  stated 
that  when  M.  D^jerine  pinched  him  in  different  places  during  the 
state  of  coma  he  was  aware  of  the  fact,  but  that  he  felt  no  pain 
whatever.  He  was  therefore  sensible  to  the  contact  of  an  external 
object,  but  insensible  to  pain.  The  patient  recovered.  He  has 
ceased  to  employ  cocain.  M.  Dejerine  considers  that  if  the  patient 
had  not  gradually  accustomed  himself  to  progressive  doses  of 
cocain,  the  dose  of  one  gramme  would  have  proved  fatal. 


PHYSICS  OF  THB  MALE  URETHRA. 

Mb.  Waqstaffe  finds  that  when  a  medium-sized  bougie  a  hotde  is  intro- 
daced  into  the  bladder,  and  then  carefully  withdrawn  by  a  fine  thread 
attached  to  its  end,  it  undergoes  a  rotation,  '^  at  first  to  the  patient*s  left, 
for  a  certain  distance  and  to  a  certain  degree,  generally  making  the  index 
stand  directly  opposite  its  original  position,  passing,  that  is  to  say,  through 
180%  or  half  a  circle.  This  position  was  reached  when  the  instrument 
had  passed  about  four  inches  from  its  start,  and  then  began  a  reversed 
rotation,  usually,  but  not  invariably,  until  the  index  stood  at  right  angled 
to  the  start.  An  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is,  probably,  to  be 
found  in  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  urethra."  This  '^  is  rifled  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  a  gun-barrel,  but  the  spiral  of  the  urethral  tube, 
which  runs  from  right  to  left  in  about  the  upper  three-fourths  of  iu 
length,  usually  becomes  reversed  near  its  distal  extremity.  The  object 
of  the  spiral-grooving,  in  the  case  of  the  gun,  is  to  secure  for  the  projectile 
a  rotatory  motion,  and  a  greater  precision  in  the  direction  of  aim ;  and 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  similar  advantages  of  a  physiological  nature 
are  gained  for  the  outflow  of  the  urine  and  semen  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  urethral  column." — St.  Thomases  Hasp,  Reports^  Volume  XVI. 
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The  PRESrosMT  in  the  Chair. 

The  Treatment  of  Advanced  CanditioM  of  Equina-  Vanu, 

Mr.  Swak  read  a  paper  on  the  treatment  of  advanced  conditions  of 
equino-vanis.  It  can  be  positively  asserted  that  all  cases  of  congenital 
equino-vanis  are  perfectly  curable  by  the  recognised  and  scientific  treai- 
ment  as  ordinarily  followed,  if  it  be  thoroughly  carried  out  before  tbe 
expiration  of  the  first  year  of  life,  or  before  walking  has  conunaaced, 
subject  to  the  accident  of  relapse,  which  may  occur  through  carelessness 
or  ignorance  in  not  maintaining  a  correct  position. 

After  three  or  four  years  have  elapsed  a  modified  result  may  be 
obtained,  but  here  the  treatment  will  be  prolonged  and  difficult,  and  the 
degree  of  success  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  each  individual  case,  and 
the  tendency  to  relapse  will  extend  over  a  lengthened  period. 

When  the  person  afflicted  with  equino-varus  has  reached  the  age  of  ten 
years,  either  with  early  treatment  and  subsequent  rel^iee,  or  without 
treatment,  features  are  presented  which  preclude  the  hope  of  succea 
being  attained  by  tenotomy  and  extension.  The  tarsal  bones  are  thickened, 
and  the  typical  distortion  is  increased.  The  large  adventitious  bum  ta 
dense,  and  includes  in  its  base  the  cuboid  and  the  tarsal  end  of  the 
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5th  metatarsal  bones,  and  may  extend  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  The  5th  metatarsal  bone  is  not  alone  deflected 
mwards,  but  forms  a  distinct  curve,  which  may  easily  be  demonstrated  on 
the  living  subject. 

In  such  a  case  there  can  be  no  other  means  adopted  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  rectification  of  the  deformity  than  ablation  of  a  portion  of  the 
tarsal  bones.  In  many  cases  a  condition  is  present  which  would  render 
such  an  operation  useless  and  unjustifiable — namely,  an  atrophied  condi- 
tion of  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot.  This  is  constantly  seen  in  fully* 
grown  persons,  and  sometimes  at  an  earlier  age. 

The  portion  removed  will  consist  of  the  anterior  fths  of  the  cuboid 
bone,  all  the  external  cuneiform,  except  its  posterior  part,  the  proximal 
extremities  of  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  metatarsal  bones,  and  the  apex  of  the 
wedge  will  consist  of  a  portion  of  the  middle  cuneiform. 

The  mobility  of  the  foot  wUl  remain  almost  unimpaired.  This  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  joints,  which  principally  allow  of  move- 
ment in  the  unmutilated  foot,  are  not  interfered  with — namely,  that 
between  the  os  calcis  and  cuboid,  astragalus  and  scaphoid ;  likewise  that 
between  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bones — an  alteration,  in  fact,  occurs 
only  of  the  joints  between  the  three  outer  metatarsal  and  the  external 
cuneiform  and  cuboid,  in  which  the  normal  movement  is  limited. 

As  the  metatarsal  bones  have  their  epiphyses  at  the  distal  end,  it  is 
probable  the  development  of  the  foot  would  not  be  interfered  with. 
Thirty-four  cases  had  been  selected  by  Mr.  Swan  as  suitable  for  operation 
since  1876.  Many  of  those  have  been  shown  at  the  Sectional  meetings, 
and  are  now  illustrated  by  casts  of  the  limbs  before  and  after  operation. 

Mr.  W.  Thornlry  Stokbb  asked  what  means  Mr.  Swan  approved 
most  to  retain  the  bones  in  apposition  after  section.  His  own  experience 
of  plaster  for  that  purpose  had  been  confined  chiefiy  to  Ogston's  operation, 
but  he  objected  to  it  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  preserving  the  antiseptic 
condition  of  the  wound,  and  he  preferred  a  freer  method  of  dressing  after 
section.  He  had  found  that  ivory  pegs  answered  the  purpose  without 
giving  x:ise  to  irritation.  He  also  asked  whether  Mr.  Swan  had  found  it 
necessary,  as  an  after-step,  to  make  divisions  of  the  plantar  fascia. 

Dr.  Gunn  considered  that  plaster-of -Paris,  applied  continuously  and 
trephined — i.e.,  holes  bored  into  it — would  be  an  improvement. 

Mr.  Swan,  replying,  agreed  with  Mr.  Stoker  as  to  the  disadvantages 
of  plaster,  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  appliances  properly  made 
to  keep  the  foot  sufficiently  immobile.  In  Ogston*s  operation  he  did  not 
use  pegs,  the  consistency  of  the  bones  in  the  very  young  being  sufficient  to 
maintain  apposition.  The  plantar  fascia  always  required  division.  He 
also  concurred  with  Dr.  Gunn  that  there  were  many  cases  in  which  the 
anterior  part  of  the  foot  was  so  small  from  disuse  and  atrophy  as  to 
render  an  operation  undesirable. 
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The  Surgery  of  the  Thyroid  Gland. 

Mr.  Fot  read  a  paper  on  the  surgery  of  the  thyroid  gland.  [It  will 
be  found  in  the  Number  of  this  Journal  for  March,  1888,  pnge  239.] 

The  Prksidknt  said  that  Mr.  Patrick  Heron  Watson  had  advocflded  the 
operation  for  the  complete  removal  of  the  gland,  while  at  the  same  time 
indicating  that  the  surgeon  must  be  prepared  to  see  the  patient  die  on  the 
table— a  fatality  which  occurred  at  least  once  in  that  distinguished  sur- 
geon's practice;  and  he  dwelt  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  leaving  the 
capsule  untom,  especially  the  capsule  surrounding  the  vessels. 

Mr.  Stort  inquired  what  the  indications  were  for  operating  at  all  on 
tumours  in  the  thyroid  gland.  Was  it  considered  that  the  operation  might 
be  undertaken  for  cosmetic  reasons  or  only  for  the  sake  of  respiration  or 
deglutition  ? 

Mr.  KENDiiL  Franks,  having  operated  three  times,  did  not  think  the 
size  of  a  tumour  in  the  neck  was  at  all  a  guide  to  operative  procedure.  A 
large,  unsightly  goitre  was  not  by  any  means  the  usual  one  for  removal. 
Hence  the  question  of  cosmetic  reasons  might  be  dismissed.  But  small 
tumours  indicating  a  tendency  to  press  backwards  and  sometimes  down 
underneath  the  top  of  the  sternum,  causing  great  distress  and  dyspnosH, 
endangered  life.  In  his  own  three  cases  he  dealt  with  cysts,  and  not 
with  hypertrophied  thyroids  themselves.  He  once  met  a  large  thyroid 
which  protruded  a  great  deal,  causing  dyspnceal  symptoms.  Having  been 
advised  to  try  a  seton,  he  passed  a  drainage  tube  right  through  from 
side  to  side  of  the  thyroid,  with  the  result  that  he  would  never  adopt  such 
a  course  again.  Multiple  cysts  and  proliferating  masses  protruded 
through  the  two  openings.  In  none  of  his  cases  had  he  enucleated  the 
whole  of  the  thyroid  gland.  When  part  of  the  gland  was  left  there  was 
no  fear  of  myxoedema.  But  haemorrhage  was  the  great  bugbear,  to  avoid 
which  Billroth  advised  against  opening  the  capsule,  and  still  more,  though 
contrary  to  Billroth's  rapid  method,  success  was  achieved  by  taking  plenty 
of  time  at  the  operation. 

Mr.  W.  Tuornlet  Stoker  asked  whether  Mr.  Foy*s  case  was  one  of 
tumour  in  the  substance  of  the  gland,  or  cystic  disease  of  the  gland  itself, 
as  he  believed  there  was  a  great  distinction  between  these  cases  and  those 
of  ordinary  goitre,  in  respect  of  the  rapidity  with  which  to  elect  operative 
procedure.  He  had  himself  operated  in  several  cases  of  goitre,  both  by 
removal  and  by  division  of  the  isthmus,  and  in  his  experience  the  operator 
must  be  prepared  for  terrible  heemorrhage.  As  regards  the  indications  for 
operation,  there  were,  no  doubt,  a  class  of  cases  of  simple  hypertrophy  of 
the  thyroid  gland  in  which  no  conscientious  surgeon  would  operate  without 
first  resorting  to  certain  remedial  measures ;  and  when  such  means  failed, 
or  when  the  case  was  one  ci  tumour  of  the  th3nx>id,  or  cystic  disease,  an 
operation  should  be  approached  only  when  the  tumour  had  reached  such  a 
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condition  as  to  threaten  life  by  interfering  with  respiration  or  deglutition. 
He  condemned,  with  Mr.  Franks,  the  practice  of  passing  a  seton  through 
the  gland,  not  knowing  what  structures  it  might  penetrate ;  it  might  set  up 
phlebitis.  The  rationaU  of  the  operation  of  the  division  of  the  isthmus 
was  that  it  limited  the  blood-supply  of  the  gland.  He  found  it  gave  relief 
for  the  time  and  set  the  trachea  free.  About  a  year  ago  he  removed  the 
right  lobe  of  the  thyroid  as  big  as  a  cocoa-nut,  leaving  the  left  untouched. 
The  latter  had  since  undergone  normal  atrophy,  and  the  patient  was  now 
in  perfect  health  without  any  visible  deformity.  The  radical  operation 
Kocher,  of  Berne,  had  proved  by  statistics  to  be  an  absolutely  fatal  pro- 
ceeding, death  from  myxcedema  being  the  inevitable  result,  while  the 
removal  of  half  the  gland  did  no  harm  once  the  patient  recovered  the 
effect  of  the  operation.  As  regarded  the  opening  of  the  capsule  he  had 
no  decided  opinion,  being  unable  in  his  operations  to  find  out  where  or 
what  it  was ;  for  when  he  cut  down  on  the  diseased  structure  he  came  on 
the  gland  covered  by  enormous  veins,  some  as  big  as  his  thumb,  and 
whether  these  were  inside  or  outside  the  capsule  he  had  not  been  able  to 
determine. 

The  President  would  be  glad  to  avert  danger  either  by  internal  or 
external  remedies  rather  than  by  an  operation.  Thirteen  years  ago  he 
had  a  case  of  acute  goitre,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Purser  he  had 
given  five  or  ten  grains  of  quinine  three  times  a  day,  and  in  a  week  or 
ten  days  the  growth  stopped.  Happening  to  be  with  Sir  William 
MacCormac  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  he  saw  a  patient  with  a  tumour  on 
the  front  of  the  neck  that  grew  rapidly,  and  he  mentioned  the  quinine 
cure.  Sir  William  MacCormac  tried  it,  and  in  fourteen  days  the  growth 
ceased  and  the  patient  recovered.  Thus  there  were  a  variety  of  growths 
some  of  which  might  be  successfully  attacked  without  having  recourse  to 
operation. 

Mr.  Fot,  in  reply,  stated  that  the  operation  was  justified  when  the 
tumour  was  growing  quickly,  when  dyspnoea  and  dysphagia  were  marked, 
or  when  any  evidence  of  malignancy  was  present,  and  also  when  the  most 
approved  internal  and  external  medication  had  not  given  good  results. 
He  was  not  in  favour  of  opening  the  capsule,  but  when  an  adventitious 
capsule  was  formed  he  believed  he  had  no  option.  In  the  swampy 
districts  of  the  Carolinas  a  malarial  type  of  goitre  was  prevalent  which 
was  amenable  to  treatment  by  quinine ;  but  the  occurrence  of  such  cases 
in  this  country  must  be  very  rare.  Groitre  occasionally  grew  so  rapidly 
as  to  terminate  life  by  suffocation.  Sir  Risdon  Bennett,  in  the  Lumleian 
Lectures  for  1872,  instanced  such  a  case.  Bleeding  would  probably 
continue  to  be  the  principal  danger;  but  when  Desanet,  Boux,  Gooch, 
and  others,  successfully  extirpated  thyroid  tumours  and  ablated  the  gland 
prior  to  the  days  of  chloroform,  modem  surgeons  should  be  able  to  do  so 
when  anaesthetics  placed  the  patient  in  so  much  a  better  condition  for 
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operation.  Setons,  tapping,  and  caustics,  were  not  free  from  danger, 
and  in  many  cases  did  not  give  favourable  results.  As  for  Sir  Mordl 
Mackenzie's  method  of  injecting  perchloride  of  iron,  he  mentioned  it  only 
as  a  treatment  most  unsuitable  and  to  be  avoided.  A  photograph 
[exhibited]  of  the  patient  was  taken  twelve  months  after  the  operation. 
The  section  adjourned. 
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TheTresident  in  the  Chair. 

Case  of  Pneumo-Thorax  exhibited. 

Dr.  Walter  6.  Smith  exhibited  a  patient  suffering  from  pneumo- 
thorax. 

The  ^tidogy  and  Classijication  of  the  Anaemia  of  Pvberty. 

Dr.  E.  MacDowel  Cosgravb  said — ^Although  severe  aniemia  accom- 
panying puberty  is  so  common,  its  etiology  is  by  no  means  clear.  Various 
theories  have  been  put  forth  to  account  for  it.  It  is  classed  as  a  func- 
tional disorder  of  the  organs  of  generation,  as  an  hereditary  fault  of  tiie 
blood  and  blood-vessels,  as  a  neurosis,  as  the  result  of  constipation,  dbc. 
Most  of  the  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  to  which  it  is  ascribed  are 
merely  coincident  with  the  time  of  life  at  which  it  appears.  The  mof(t 
important  exciting  causes  are  those  which  lessen  metabolism,  such  as 
want  of  air  and  exercise.  Constipation  cannot  account  for  it;  it  oceun 
in  both  sexes  at  all  ages,  and  is  accompanied  by  shortness  of  breath, 
palpitation,  and  other  symptoms  of  anaemia  only  at  puberty  and  the 
menopause.     Iron  without  purgatives  will  often  cure. 

The  disease  may  be  divided  into  three  classes— 
I.  Fat  anaemia. 
II.  Anemia  of  overgrowth. 

III.  Anemia  of  malnutrition. 

In  the  fatty  form  there  is  an  hereditary  tendency,  and  it  is  especially 
common  amongst  the  children  of  women  who  were  married  early  in  life. 

The  habit  is  for  men  to  select  wives  younger  than  themselves.  The 
result  of  this  sexual  selection  is  to  cause  premature  development  of  the 
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female  organs  of  generation.  This  causes  a  sudden  strain  on  the  tissaes 
derived  from  the  mesoderm,  which,  unless  there  is  good  health,  cannot 
he  met.  In  the  one  case,  from  deficient  oxidation,  &c.,  fat  is  deposited 
in  the  tissues ;  in  another  the  general  growth  of  the  tissues  prevents  the 
proper  sexual  development ;  in  the  third  case  the  nutrition  is  so  had  that 
no  extra  strain  can  he  borne. 

In  the  first  class,  aloes,  iron,  meat,  and  moderate  exercise  are  indi- 
cated. In  the  second  class  aloes  should  be  avoided ;  fresh  air,  milk,  and 
the  sjrups  of  the  iodide  of  iron  and  of  the  phosphates  are  of  use.  In  the 
third  class  the  indications  are — country  air,  nourishment,  cod-liver  oil, 
and  the  sulphates  of  iron,  quinine,  and  magnesium  in  combination  with 
hjdrobromic  acid. 

Mb.  Cox  said  the  disease  arose  chiefly  among  country  girls  who 
became  servants  in  town  houses,  and  also  among  shop  girls  who  had  long 
hours  at  business,  got  their  meals  hurriedly  and  irregularly,  and  slept  in 
crowded  apartments.  His  treatment  was,  first  of  all,  absolute  rest  in 
bed  for  a  fortnight,  then  purgation  by  sulphate  of  magnesium,  then  iron. 
As  a  general  rule,  iron  should  not  be  given  when  the  tongue  was  coated. 
He  combined  it  with  tincture  of  digitalis  or  of  nux  vomica,  and  sometimes 
used  a  combination  containing  ferrum  redactum  in  2-gr.  doses,  with 
-jig-gr.  of  the  arseniate  of  iron.  Excluding  tuberculosis  and  scrofula, 
simple  anaemia  was  a  curable  affection. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Nixon  said  the  older  writers  attempted  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion betweeu  ansemia  and  chlorosis.  He  could  not  understand  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  anaemia  of  puberty  and  chlorosis.  Why  not  as  well 
speak  of  the  anaemia  of  dentition  or  of  diarrhoea  ?  The  object  was  to 
determine  the  origin  of  anaemia — whether  it  was  essential  or  sympto- 
matic The  essential  forms  were  of  three  classes — ^First,  the  constitu- 
tional, which  had  its  origin  from  birth,  represented  in  the  pale,  anaemic 
people  going  through  life,  apparently  bloodless,  sometimes  able  to  dis- 
charge their  functions  without  evidence  of  disease,  sometimes  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  giving  rise  to  distressing  symptoms.  That  was  a  form 
of  which  they  knew  nothing,  whether  as  regards  its  being  due  to  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  manufacture  of  the  elements  of  blood,  or  to  an  increased 
amount  of  the  destruction  of  those  elements.  The  second  class  was  that 
described  by  Dr.  Cosgrave— namely,  the  anaemia  of  puberty ;  an  anaemia 
ordinarily  spoken  of  as  chlorosis,  a  term  of  which  he  approved.  The 
third  class  was  the  form  known  under  the  name  of  pernicious  anaemia, 
the  certainty  of  the  existence  of  which  they  only  arrived  at  because  the 
patient  dies.  Dr.  Cosgrave  had  given  as  a  classification  "  fatty  anaemia." 
But  in  grave  forms  of  anaemia  there  was  an  excessive  deposition  of  fat, 
a  diminution  in  the  red  blood-cells  and  in  the  haemoglobin  of  those  cells, 
resulting  from  a  diminution  of  oxygen,  and  an  increased  waste  of  the 
albuminoid  tissues.    Therefore,  there  was  no  reason  for  mapping  off  a 
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special  form  under  the  name  of  fatty  anaemia.  He  did  not  think  that 
Mitchell-Brace  deserved  the  credit  of  pointing  out  the  defective  cooditions 
in  the  heart  and  vascular  system  in  anemia,  but  that  it  was  doe  to 
Virchow.  Again,  Dr.  Finny  had  the  merit  of  pointing  out  in  a  case  of 
pernicious  anasmia  deposits  of  iron  in  the  different  organ*— in  the  spleen 
and  kidneys  and  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  lobules  of  the  liver.  When 
the  pathological  principles  as  to  the  basis  came  to  be  investigated  they 
recognised  all  forms  of  anaemia  as  standing  on  the  same  level  with  r^ard 
to  the  condition  of  the  blood-oells,  in  simple  anasmia  as  in  cases  of 
chlorosis,  or  in  the  most  profound  forms  of  pernicious  ansBmia.  Chlonnis 
applied  not  only  to  the  female  when  special  calls  were  made  on  the  vas- 
cular system  in  puberty,  but  to  the  male  also.  The  reason  the  female 
was  more  subject  to  the  disease  was  because  the  red  blood-celk  were 
normally  fewer  in  number;  and,  certainly,  from  the  condition  of  the 
generative  system— ovulation  and  menstruation — there  was  more  dis- 
turbance in  the  blood-forming  process  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 

Dr.  Wright  concurred  with  Dr.  Nixon  that  the  disease  would  be  best 
called  chlorosis.  His  experience  as  a  dispensary  medical  officer,  who 
received  a  great  many  cases  returned  from  the  hospitals  apparently  cured, 
was,  that  there  was  generally  a  relapse  after  a  month  or  more.  The 
only  way  to  cure  the  patient  was  to  recommend  her,  the  moment  aha  felt 
the  health  fail,  to  put  herself  under  treatment  and  commenoe  taking  iron. 
Although  Sir  Andrew  Clark  had  recently  claimed  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  to  indicate  faecal  accumulations  as  a  cause  of  the  disease,  he  well 
remembered  that  the  late  Mr.  Richardson  taught  his  class  years  ago  that 
he  could  cure  as  many  cases  by  using  aloes  as  by  using  iron. 

Mr.  For  mentioned  a  case  of  five  daughters  and  two  sons^  the  offispriDg 
of  an  early  marriage,  of  whom  the  girls  became  anasmie,  the  boys  escaped. 

Dr.  John  Wm .  Moore  said  that  season  exercised  an  influence  <m  the 
occurrence  of  anasmia  or  chlorosis  in  young  adult  life;  for  instance, 
there  was  a  greater  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

The  Presidknt  thought  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  thin^  to  make  a 
diagnosis  of  anaemia  in  any  case  where  there  was  loss  of  wt^ht  accom- 
panying it.  Where  he  saw  a  girl  who  became  breathless  and  had 
palpitation  on  exertion,  and  had  got  white,  if  she  did  not  increase  in 
weight,  he  would  fear  he  had  to  deal  with  tuberculosis,  and  not  with 
anaemia  at  all.  The  want  of  good  food  and  good  air  would  not  account 
for  giris  becoming  anaemic  He  had  had  under  treatment  a  yonng  lady 
who  lived  in  a  good  house  in  the  County  Meath,  and  hunted  three  days 
a  week,  and  yet  became  so  anaemic  she  could  not  walk  upstairs  withoiit 
suffering  from  breathlessness  and  palpitation,  though  she  was  not 
engaged  in  what  was  sometimes  the  cause  of  anaemia— -namely,  making 
her  waist.  He  knew  in  the  same  county  another  family,  with  three 
young  ladies  aU  profoundly  anemic,  though  they  had  good  food  end 
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bomes  to  ride.  One  of  the  ladies  was  aged  thirty-five,  and  she  had  been 
saffering  as  long  as  he  knew  her.  With  regard  to  fscal  retention  as  a 
eaase,  he  was  glad  to  concur  with  Dr.  Wright  in  attesting  the  late 
Mr.  Richardson's  treatment,  and  Dr.  Hudson  had  also  taught,  twenty 
years  ago,  that  anaemia  could  not  be  cared  as  long  as  the  bowels  were 
avowed  to  be  confined.  Dr.  Nixon  was  right  in  inveighing  against  the 
division  between  chlorosis  and  the  aniemia  of  puberty.  There  were 
cases  where  ansBmia  had  been  set  going  by  shock ;  for  instance,  that  of  a 
young  lady  who  accidentally  killed  her  father  by  giving  him  a  poisonous 
liniment  Then  there  were  afiFairs  of  the  heart  and  other  exciting 
causes,  suggesting  that  ansBmia  was  due  to  some  influence  on  the  nervous 
system. 

Dr.  Cosoravic,  replying,  said  a  marked  improvement  in  six  or  eight 
weeks  was  the  general  result.  When  the  treatment  was  carried  out 
regularly,  cure  was  the  usual  sequence.  No  doubt,  in  all  cases  there 
might  be  a  fatty  change,  bnt  not  a  fatty  deposit  under  the  skin,  and  it 
was  to  this  condition  he  applied  the  name  fatty  anaemia.  As  regaids 
Dr.  Nixon's  preference  for  the  term  *^  chlorosis,**  he  thought  that  that 
term  described  a  conditi(m  much  more  applicable  to  sea  sickness  ;  and  if 
all  forms  of  anaemia  were  to  be  classed  together^  it  was  better  use  the 
word  '^anaemia,"  and  then  apply  another  term  for  the  different  sub- 
divisions. 

Gastric  Epilepsy, 

Db.  a.  W.  Foot  made  a  communication  upon  Gastric  Epilepsy.  [It 
will  be  found  at  page  384.] 

Db.  Finnt  mentioned  the  case  of  a  young  student  in  Trinity  College^ 
Dublin,  who,  crossing  the  Channel,  had  a  supper  of  beefsteak  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  on  board  the  steamer.  After  breakfast  he  became 
the  victim  of  a  very  severe  attack  of  epilepsy.  The  cause  proved  to  be 
the  undigested  beefsteak,  and  there  was  no  return  of  the  disease.  He 
had  experience  of  another  case  of  a  young  man  who  had,  when  a  child, 
suffered  from  scarlet  fever.  That  youth,  whenever  the  large  bowel 
became  loaded  with  animal  food,  became  liable  to  epileptic  seizures. 
Hence  caution  had  to  be  adopted  as  to  the  kind  of  food  he  used,  and  he 
was  placed  on  a  regimen  of  milk  and  farinaceous  food.  Animal  food 
taken  for  four  or  five  days  consecutively  would  produce  epilepsy.  Hence, 
in  Dr.  Foot's  case,  '^  gastric  epilepsy"  was  a  very  good  name,  although, 
of  course,  it  was  epilepsy  of  reflex  origin,  arising  from  the  stomach,  that 
was  meant 

Db.  C.  J.  NixoM  said  Dr.  Foot's  case  was  one  of  extreme  interest 
in  view  of  the  important  fact  that  an  epileptic  of  fiy^  years  had  got  com- 
pletely well.  When  speaking  of  a  reflex  cause — such  as  a  mass  of  food 
in  the  bowds-^producing  epilepsy,  that  was  scarcely  going  far  enough, 

2  H 
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liaving  regard  to  the  number  of  people  who  partook  of  indigestible  fond, 
and  stimulants  of  all  kinds  with  impunity.  Therefore,  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  direct  attention  to  the  peripheral  irritation  alone.  A  health j 
person  would  not  get  an  attack  from  a  mass  of  undigested  food  in  the 
bowels.  There  must  be  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain 
which,  from  irritation,  set  up  the  epileptic  condition;  and  the  specinl 
danger  was  that  once  it  was  developed  it  was  apt  to  continue.  A  fir^ 
seizure  meant  a  probability  of  a  second,  and  a  second  meant  a  greater 
probability  of  a  third,  and  so  on.  In  alcoholic  epilepsy  when  the  patient 
returned  to  the  stimulants  he  was  liable  to  a  second  seizure,  and  especiallj 
so  if  he  continued  to  drink.  If  then  the  source  of  peripheral  irritatioa 
was  removed,  and  the  epileptic  condition  passed  away,  there  were  grounds 
for  retaining  the  name  '^  reflex  epilepsy." 

Ma.  Cox  mentioned  the  case  of  a  school  girl  who,  having  been  treated 
too  generously  by  her  friends,  got  an  epileptic  seizure  which  terminated 
in  vomiting ;  and  also  the  case  of  a  youth  in  the  period  of  adolescence  in 
whom  the  same  phenomena,  consequent  on  eating  food  hard  to  digest, 
occurred.  Epileptiform  seizures  from  alcohol  had  almost  invariably  a 
renal  origin. 

The  President  said  Dr.  Nixon  had  drawn  attention  to  the  most  im- 
portant practical  point  in  Dr.  Foot's  paper,  showing  that  though  the 
physician  might  not  be  able  by  any  therapeutic  means  to  modify  the 
tendency  which  existed  in  some  portion  of  the  brain  to  the  epileptic  dis- 
charge, still  the  exciting  cause  of  the  discharge  could  be  removed  and 
thereby  the  patient  saved  from  a  recurrence  of  the  attack.  Thus  there 
were  two  factors  at  work.  Besides  the  irritation  there  was  the  mobile 
excitable  condition  of  some  portion  of  the  brain  which  made  it  liable  to 
discharge  itself  on  slight  provocation. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  he  saw  a  boy,  aged  eight  or  nine,  whose  case 
left  a  great  impression  on  his  mind.  The  boy  had  had  a  succession  of 
epileptic  seizures.  His  father  and  mother  were  first  cousins,  and  he  Imd 
five  uncles  and  aunts  confirmed  epileptics.  Still  it  occurred  to  him  that 
the  boy  might  have  worms.  Means  were  taken  that  dislodged  a  vast 
quantity  of  round  worms.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the  young 
man,  who  was  now  30  years  of  age,  had  never  had  a  recurrence  of  the 
epileptic  seizure.  If  the  worms  had  been  allowed  to  remain  sometime 
longer  until  the  epileptic  habit  had  been  established,  he  would  have  been, 
like  his  uncles  and  aunts,  a  confirmed  epileptic* 

Db.  Foot,  in  reply,  said  the  duration  of  his  case  was  even  more  than 
five  years.  The  first  attack  was  on  August  12th,  1876,  and  in  1880  the 
attacks  ceased  and  the  patient  was  sufficiently  well  to  discharge  his  duties 
in  a  public  office.  He  remembered  several  cases  in  which  there  were 
but  few  atUcks  and  complete  recovery  ensued.  For  instance,  a  schoul* 
mate  who  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  sitting  up  late  preparing  for  fira 
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place  at  entrance  to  College  was  thrown  back  bj  a  violent  attack,  and  yet 
he  never  had  an  attack  since,  and  be  was  at  present  in  commaAd  of  a 
regiment. 


SECTION    OF    STATE    MEDICINE. 

President — Charles  Frederick  Moore,  M.D. 

Sectional  Secretary — 'EL  MacDowel  Cosorave,  MJ)* 

Friday,  AprU  6, 1888, 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  Distribution  of  Enteric  Fever  in  the  CUy  of  DvhUn^ 

Dr.  Grimshaw,  Registrar-General  for  Ireland,,  in  conjunction  with 
Sir  Charles  Cameron,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  City  of  Dublin, 
broaght  before  the  Section  a  paper  on  the  distribution  of  enteric  fever  in 
the  city  of  Dublin. 

The  authors  stated  that  their  attention  had  been  especially  directed  to 
the  subject  in  connection  with  an  inquiry  which  they  had  recently 
conducted  into  the  prevalence  of  enteric  fever  in  the  Royal  Barracks,  and 
part  of  the  information  utilised  for  their  paper  has  been  compiled  with 
the  view  of  throwing  light  on  the  Barracks  inquiry. 

The  authors  showed  that  while  typhus  fever  had  steadily  diminished  in 
Dublia  for  many  years,  and  relapsing  fever  had  been  almost  absent, 
enteric  fever  had  remained  stationary  as  to  prevalence,  not  showing  any 
marked  tendency  to  increase  or  to  diminish. 

The  death-rates  from-  typhus  and  enteric  fever,  and  from  zymotic 
diseases  generally,  had  been  at  the  following  rates  per  1,000  of  the 
population  of  Di^lin  during  the  past  eight  years : — 


1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

Tjphiis 

0-70 

0-80 

0*62 

0-80 

0-18 

0-11 

007 

Enteric 

0*85 

0-40 

0-37 

0-42 

0-42 

0-88 

0-88 

Principal  Zymotics      - 

2-80 

0-81 

8-62 

8-67 

8-47 

2-22 

6-12 

It  was  also  shown  that  enteric  fever  was  not  evenly  distributed  among 
the  populations  of  the  city  and  various  townships  of  Dublin — the  average 
death-rate  per  10,000  for  the  whole  district  being  3*7,  which  varied  from 
1-8  in  Finglas  and  Glasnevin  district  to  3*9  in  the  city  itself. 

The  authors  pointed  out  that  while  the  death-rate  from  euteric  fever  in 
England  and  Wales  was  0*25  per  10,000  of  the  population,  and  London 
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only  0*23 — or  nearly  the  same,  in  Ireland  the  rate  was  only  0'17  per 
10,000,  yet  in  the  Dublin  district  it  was  0*47 — or  nearly  three  times  the 
amount.  Thus,  Dublin,  situated  in  a  country  with  a  low  enteric  ferer 
death-rate,  has  a  higher  rate,  relatively,  than  London,  situated  in  acoantry 
with  higher  rate. 

From  all  these  circumstances  it  is  clear  that  enteric  fever  has  found  in 
Dublin  favourable  conditions  for  its  spread.  The  question  is,  what  are 
these  conditions  ?  The  greater  portion  of  the  Dublin  district  is  supplied 
by  the  excellent  Vartry  water ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  only 
division  outside  the  city  where  there  was  not  a  Vartry  water  supply, 
namely,  Rathmines,  during  the  past  eight  years,  the  enteric  fever  death- 
rate  was  3*7— or  equal  to  the  average  for  the  whole  district — and  exceeded 
all  the  divisions  of  the  district,  except  the  city.  Although  Rathmines  and 
the  adjacent  district  of  Donnybrook  are  provided  with  an  excellent  system 
of  main  drainage,  such  as  does  not  exist  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Dublin 
<listrict,  Blackrock  and  Kingstown,  inhabited  by  the  same  classes,  and 
supplied  with  Vartry  water,  have  extemely  low  enteric  fever  death-rates. 

Besides  these  peculiarities  with  regard  to  drainage  and  water  supply, 
there  are  varieties  in  the  geological  nature  of  the  Dublin  district  which 
the  authors  maintain  have  an  important  influence  on  the  prevalence  of 
enteric  fever.  Having  referred  to  Pettenkofer's  observationa  on  the 
relations  between  the  ground  water  of  pervious  soil  and  the  distribution  of 
enteric  fever  and  cholera,  the  authors  described  the  structure  of  the  atrata 
of  the  Dublin  district,  and  showed  that  many  portions  of  it  are  aitoated 
on  pervious,  others  on  impervious  strata,  and  that  enteric  fever  prevailed 
most  (except  in  the  case  of  Rathmines,  which  had  a  bad  water  supply) 
over  the  pervious  strata. 

This  was  shown  to  be  markedly  the  case  within  the  city.  A  map  of 
the  city  had  been  provided,  upon  which  were  marked  all  the  caaes  of 
enteric  fever  for  five  years,  and  a  second  map  which  showed  all  the 
deaths  for  the  same  period. 

The  result  showed  that  the  rate  of  prevalence  of  enteric  fever  among 
the  population  situated  on  the  pervious  stratum  was  6*82  per  10«(KK), 
while  on  the  impervious  stratum  it  was  only  4*6  per  10,000.  In  the  case 
of  the  deaths  it  was  found  that  the  enteric  fever  death-rate  on  the 
pervious  stratum  was  at  the  rate  of  1  in  365  of  the  inhabitants,  while  on 
the  impervious  stratum  it  was  only  1  in  531. 

This  pervious  stratum  consists  of  a  sand  and  gravel  bed  formed  by 
an  old  raised  sea-beach,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  city  along 
both  sides  of  the  River  Liffey,  into  which  is  discharged  all  Uie  dty 
sewage.  This  gravel  bed  lies  on  clay  and  rock,  so  that  it  retains 
all  the  fiuid  filth  cast  upon  it  or  soaked  into  its  pores  from  the  river, 
and  may  be  considered  to  be  like  a  basin  of  dirty  water  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  city,  over  which  houses  are  built  inhabited  by  about 
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80,000  people.  The  authors  believed  this  to  be  the  great  ground  fur  the 
propagation  of  enteric  fever  in  Dublin,  and  pointed  out  that  the  only 
remedies  are  those  directed  towards  the  prevention  of  the  saturation 
of  the  gravel  bed  with  sewage,  and  the  complete  isolation  of  the  houses 
from  the  foul  air  contained  therein.  This  must  be  done  bj  main 
drainage,  the  abolition  of  privies  and  cess  pits,  and  the  concreting  of 
the  basements  of  all  houses  situated  on  the  gravel. 

An  inquiry  into  the  relation  between  cases  of  enteric  fever  and  the 
sanitary  accx)mmodation  of  the  houses  where  they  occurred  showed  that 
there  was  a  close  association  between  badly-constituied  or  badly-placed 
water-closets  and  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  John  William  Moore  believed  the  gravel  bed  extended  from  the 
banks  of  the  LifiFey  along  the  course  of  its  tributary  rivulets  from  north 
and  south.  One  of  these  rivulets,  which  passed  under  Digges-street  and 
Bishop-street,  was  a  notorious  haunt  of  cholera.  An  outbreak  of  typhoid 
had  occniTed  in  Bishop-street,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  old  rivulet. 
The  group  of  red  circles  in  the  map  prepared  by  the  authors  of  the  paper, 
denoting  the  site  of  disease  in  Trinity  College,  marked  one  of  the 
few  houses  provided  there  with  water-closets,  and  distant  only  a  few 
yards  from  the  latrines  popularly  called  ''The  Muses."  Another 
interesting  point  was  the  singular  immunity  from  disease  of  a  dis- 
trict near  Wood-quay — a  nidus  of  typhoid.  This  safe  district  was  in 
close  proximity  to  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  which  stands  on  an  old 
bog.  On  examination  he  had  found  that  the  subsoil  of  the  adjoin- 
ing Synod  Hall  would  bum  like  turf  from  the  Bog  of  Allen.  Stokes  had 
remarked  that  one  reason  intermittent  fever  was  so  rare  in  Ireland  was 
probably  owing  to  the  antiseptic  action  of  the  peat.  Intermittent  fever,  until 
recently,  prevailed  in  Dublin  only  where  there  was  a  gravel  bed.  He  saw  a 
bondjide  case  of  ague  himself  in  a  house  on  Sir  John  Rogerson's-quay. 

The  Presidbnt  said  he  had  been  informed  by  an  architect  that  the 
extensive  premises  of  Messrs.  Pim  Brothers,  Limited,  South  Great 
Greorge's-street,  were  built  on  a  bog,  and  he  noticed,  in  conformity  with 
Dr.  John  William  Moore's  view,  that  these  were  not  included  in  the 
typhoid  area  on  the  map. 

The  Prbbident  of  the  College  of  Physicians  (Dr.  James  Little)  sug- 
gested that  the  concreting  of  the  foundation  or  basement  story  of  houses 
to  prevent  the  exhalation  of  gases  being  a  slow  process,  the  tendency  to 
the  absorption  of  gases  from  the  under  story  might  be  prevented  by 
keeping  the  windows  open. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron  said  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  had,  at  his 
suggestion,  concreted  the  foundation  of  all  the  artisans'  dwellings  recently 
bnilt  in  Barrack-street,  so  that  no  foul  gases  could  pass  into  the  interior 
of  the  house  from  the  soil. 

Djl  Grimshaw,  in  reply,  said  the  prevalence  of  enteric  fever  was 
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not  80  welUmarked  as  that  of  cholera  along  the  old  river  courses.  A^^ 
regards  Trioity  College,  there  had  been  no  cases  but  the  three  specified 
for  twenty  years.  Looking  for  another  •community  of  young  men  to 
compare  with  the  soldiers  in  the  Royal  Barracks,  Trinity  College  was 
naturally  suggested  as  situated  also  upon  a  grayel  bed,  and  then,  on 
inquiry,  they  ascertained  the  fact  that  there  had  been  only  three  cans 
of  enteric  fever  in  College  within  the  last  twenty  years.  No  doubt, 
twenty  years  ago  thece  were  several  cases  which  arose  from  drinking  the 
dirty  water  of  the  wells  outside  the  dining-hall.  There  was  no  Vartry 
water  then  in  College,  the  stipply  of  water  being  obtained  chiefly  from 
Charley  O'Malley's  pump.  The  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  new  house 
in  College  where  the  water-closets  were  could  hardly  be  worse. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron  did  not  concur  with  Dr.  John  William  Moore  as 
to  the  likelihood  of  there  being  gravel  soil  along  the  course  of  the  rivulets ; 
he  thought  it  was  clay,  though  no  doubt  there  was  some  gravel,  the 
detritus  of  the  argillaceous  limestone,  but  not  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Hypnofism, 

Mr.  6.  M.  For,  F.R.C.S.,  read  a  paper  on  Hypnotism* 
Mr.  Foy's  paper  traced  the  history  of  Hypnotism  from  the  days  of 
the  notorious  Irishman,  Valentine  Xrreatorex,  who  was  specially  commis- 
sioned by  Charles  11.  as  a  '*Stroker,"  and  gave  an  account  of  the 
wonderful  boy  '*  Foreteller,"  Duncan  Campbell,  the  Scotch  lad,  who  had 
De  Foe  for  a  biographer,  and  was  the  subject  of  some  of  Dick  Steele's 
papers  in  the  Spectator^  up  to  the  advent  of  Mesmer,  showing  how  ripe 
for  such  pretentious  success  were  the  times,  by  copious  extracts  from 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  correspondence,  and  the  work  of  Sanders  on  Chiro- 
mancy, Metascopie,  and  such  like  studies.  Incidental  mention  was  made 
of  the  attempt  of  Paracelsus  to  harmonise  medical  science  and  the 
teachings  of  predictive  astrology,  and  a  brief  account  was  given  of  the  rise 
of  the  sect  of  '^  Convulsion^res  "  in  France,  all  of  which  pointed  to  the 
ripeness  of  the  times  for  Mesmei^s  pretentions.  The  history  of  Mesmtt-'s 
meeting  with  Father  Heel  and  the  successful  career  of  these  swindlers, 
together  with  the  finding  of  the  celebrated  Committee  of  Investigation, 
being  told,  Mr.  James  Braid's  examination  of  the  claims  of  Mesmerism 
was  detailed,  and  the  fact  that  many  surgical  operations  of  a  severe 
nature  were  successfully  performed  by  Esdaill,  Cloquet,  and  others,  was 
mentioned,  together  with  the  views  held  on  the  subject  by  Heidenhain, 
Tuke,  Carpenter,  and  other  writers. 

The  increased  attention  latterly  given  to  the  subject  induced  the  author 
to  bring  the  subject  forward* 

Within  a  recent  period  operations  have  been  performed  in  Parisian 
hospitals  on  hypnotised  subjects,  and  to  facilitate  delivery  an  hysterical 
woman  has  been  hypuotL^ed. 
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lo  other  countries  the  profession  are  interested  in  the  subject.  Thus 
in  the  Becueil  IXOphtalmologie  for  August,  1887,  the  utility  of  hypnotism 
as  an  anaesthetic  agent  is  considered,  and  the  BulUHn  de  CAcadeniie 
de  Mddeeine^  August,  1887,  contains  a  full  report  of  M.  Luy*8  paper  on 
the  subject.  Dr.  Gemma  contributed  a  paper  on  Hypnotism  to  the 
Gtuzetta  degli  Ospitali,  No.  93,  a  Milan  journal.  On  the  7th  of  March, 
1888,  M.  Luy's  further  experiments  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Paris,  is 
reported  in  La  France  Mddicale,  The  Riforma  Medica  in  last  January 
had  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Rummo.  Even  from  Mexico 
we  have  contributions  on  hypnotism  as  a  curative  agent,  La  Medicina 
Cieniifica  having  recently  published  some  contributions  on  the  subject. 

The  practical  question — **  What  therapeutic  use  can  Medicine  make  of 
Hypnotism  ? "  awaits  answer,  and  the  author  does  not  much  favour  the 
use  of  the  remedy,  as  it  is  attended  with  many  dangers,  and  is  not  always 
reliable  in  its  action — sometimes  producing  hypersesthesia.  Then  occasion- 
ally the  hallucinations  of  the  hypnotic  state  continue ;  also  there  is  the 
ridk  that  during  the  hypnotic  condition  any  hysterical  bystander  would 
become  similarly  affecl-ed.  Besides  this,  medicine  cannot  encourage  this 
exaltation  of  subjective  impressions,  which  not  only  might  make  the 
patient  the  unconscious  victim  of  designing  persons,  but,  especially  in 
weak-minded  persons,  bring  them  to  the  border-land  of  insanity. 

Unquestionably,  hypnotism  has  occasionally  been  of  yalue  as  a  thera- 
peutic agent.  Hypnotic  sleep  has  given  rest  when  ordinary  remedies 
have  failed,  and  in  the  case  of  a  very  hysterical  woman  it  not  only 
diminished  the  pains  of  labour,  but  also  protected  the  lives  of  the  mother 
and  child,  which  were  endangered  by  the  wildness  of  the  patient's  acts. 

In  cases  where  heart  or  lung  troubles  preclude  the  ordinary  anassthetics, 
hypnotism  might  fairly  claim  a  trial ;  but  such  cases  are  few,  and  a 
remedy  which  threatens  reason,  is  liable  to  gross  abuse,  and  is  uncertain  in 
its  action,  stands  self-condemned,  and  cannot,  in  our  present  insufficiency 
of  knowledge  of  psychology,  look  for  support  from  scientific  medicine. 

GUngarriffas  a  WiiUer  Ralth-Resort. 

Mr.  Edoab  Flinn  read  a  paper  on  the  above  subject.  [It  will  be 
found  at  page  401.] 

The  Pbesidemt  of  the  College  of  Physicians  (Dr.  James  Little)  said 
they  were  all  too  prone  to  think  that  far  away  fields  were  green.  From 
personal  observation,  having  sojourned  in  Glengarriff  on  two  occasions, 
he  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  with  Mr.  Flinn's  opinion  as 
expressed  in  his  paper.  He  stayed  at  Eccles  Hotel,  in  the  Valley,  as 
better  than  the  other  hotel,  which,  though  an  exceedingly  good  one,  was 
in  a  lofty  situation.  Dr.  Hudson  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  his  bron- 
chitic  and  rheumatic  sufferers  there  during  the  spring  months — ^March, 
April,  and  the  early  part  of  May — as  the  season  when  Glengarriff  was 
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particalarly  useful.  Glengarriff  oompaied  Toy  favourablj,  as  far  as 
climate  and  hotel  accommodation  were  concerned,  with  the  English  sea- 
side health-resorts,  including  Torquay,  Bournemouth  and  Ventnor.  Bat, 
of  course,  people's  minds  had  to  be  considered  to  a  certain  extent  as  well 
as  their  bodies,  and  though  there  were  some  who  would  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  picturesque  scenery  and  pleasant  walks,  others  felt  their 
spirits  better  when  in  the  region  of  gas-lamps  and  shop-fronts.  To  such 
people  Torquay  and  Ventnor  were  more  attractive  than  Glengarriff,  as 
there  was  a  great  deal  more  done  in  those  places  in  promoting  amuse- 
ment. From  the  statements  of  patients  as  regards  the  weather,  he  con- 
sidered the  weather  at  Glengarriff  would  compare  farourably  with  that 
at  any  of  those  English  watering  places.  Indeed  he  thought,  making 
a  contrast  with  Continental  resorts  also,  that  Glengarriff  lacked  the  cold- 
ness, dampness,  gloom,  and  rain  which  prevailed  during  a  great  part  of 
the  year  at  Pau. 

Sib  Charles  Cameron  considered  the  worst  feature  of  Glengarriff 
from  a  health  point  of  view  was  the  excessive  rain-fail,  between  40 
and  50  inches  in  the  year.  The  value  of  the  paper  would  be  enhanced 
by  a  chart  showing,  by  means  of  a  curve  or  otherwise,  the  distributioii  of 
rain  throughout  the  year,  in  order  to  determine  the  time  of  the  year  when 
the  rainfall  was  smallest.  The  discomfort  of  Buxton  was  the  frequent 
rainfall ;  but  it  was  nothing  to  that  which  prevailed  at  Glengarriff, 
if  the  return  given  was  authentic.  It  would  be  of  great  value  that 
the  meteorological  statistics  should  be  accurately  known,  giving  the 
average  number  of  rainy  days,  the  mean  temperature  and  the  extremes 
each  month.  Mr.  Minn's  paper  recalled  a  communication  made  by  Dr. 
Blennerhassett,  as  to  the  immunity  of  the  natives  of  Dingle,  Coonty 
Kerry,  from  phthisis.  As  regards  grapes  growing  in  the  open  air,  be 
knew  it  was  possible  to  grow  grapes  in  the  Arctic  regions ;  but  evoi  in 
the  Channel  Islands  the  grapes  produced  were  fit  only  for  vinegar,  and 
therefore  he  asked  whether  it  was  a  fact  that  grapes  which  could  be  ealea 
grew  in  the  open  air  at  Glengarriff. 

Dr.  John  William  Moore  regretted  that  there  was  no  mciecK'- 
ological  station  at  Glengarriff,  and  until  there  was  such  a  dation 
the  place  would  never  be  known  outside  Ireland.  It  was  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  climatological  stations  that  certain  places  in  the  Soudi 
of  England  came  to  be  known  and  frequented.  The  nearest  stations 
to  Glengarriff  were  those  at  Killamey  and  Valencia.  It  appeared 
that  the  bulk  of  the  rainfall  descended  in  the  late  summer,  througfaoot 
the  autumn,  and  in  the  early  winter.  Therefore,  at  the  season  wlico 
Glengarriff  was  most  needed  as  a  health-resor^^namely,  spring— 4be 
climate  must  be  simply  delightful.  There  was  a  moderate  rainfall,  tkc 
f  ky  was  clear,  and  the  wind,  though  easterly,  was  deprived  of  all  its 
harshness  by  piis»ing  over  a  considerable  extent  of  water  surface*    Be 
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had  no  doubt  that  during  the  past  two  months  the  climate  of  Glengarriff 
had  been  perfection.  The  value  of  a  thermometer  exposed  in  front  of  the 
hotel  went  for  verj  little.  Careful  observations  should  be  made  on  the 
wet  bulb  thermometer  as  well  as  on  the  dry.  The  desirability  of  estah- 
lishing  a  station  at  Glengarriff  should  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Meteorological  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  somebody  in  the 
neighbourhood  ought  to  be  induced  to  take  the  observations.  Indeed, 
what  WBB  called  an  observatory  of  the  second  order  could  be  fitted  up  at 
a  cost  of  £10»  and  some  member  of  Mr.  Eccles'  family  might  soon  be 
taught  to  read  the  instruments  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

Dr.  Cosoravb  emphasised  the  fact  of  the  great  mildness  of  the  climate 
of  Glengarriff  in  spring.  A  patient  of  his,  who  had  been  for  the  last  four 
weeks  at  Glengarriff,  had  written  to  him,  stating  he  had  been  out  from 
morning  till  night  during  the  whole  period  without  feeling  the  slightest 
inconvenience,  though  when  he  left  Dublin  the  apex  of  one  lung  was 
affected,  and  he  bad  great  difficulty  in  breathing.  In  addition  to  the 
advantage  of  having  such  a  desirable  climate  within  easy  reach  of  Dublin, 
there  was  also  the  advantage  that  Glengarriff  was  an  exceedingly  cheap 
place — ^the  hotels  charging  only  from  £2  to  £2  lOs.  per  week  for  bed  and 
board.  He  concurred  in  the  importarce  of  establishing  a  meteorological 
station  there. 

The  President  remarked  that  it  was  also  an  important  fact  in  favour  of 
Glengarriff  that  no  such  violent  and  sudden  changes  of  weather  from  heat  to 
cold  occurred  there  as  in  Southern  Europe  along  the  Mediterranean  shore. 

Mr.  R.  Montgomery  said  Dr.  Hudson  had  been  in  the  habit  of  advising 
his  patients  to  go  to  Glengarriff,  but  a  great  drawback  was  the  difficulty 
of  access  to  it  and  the  want  of  amusements  to  supplement  the  picturesque 
scenery  and  balmy  air.  In  the  English  health-resorts  there  were  bands 
and  other  entertainments  which  drew  the  people  from  thinking  of  them- 
selves, or  regarding  the  place  as  a  recovery  hospital. 

Mr.  Geo.  Clarke  who  had  been  there  two  years,  said  that  the  rain 
dried  up  with  remarkable  rapidity. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Murpht  said  one  patient  had  complfuned  of  the  rain  and 
another  of  the  fogs. 

Mr.  Funk^  in  reply,  said  he  had  called  the  attention  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  two  hotels  at  Glengarriff  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  regular  system 
of  meteorological  observations,  and  they  said  they  had  applied  for  it  five 
or  six  years  ago,  but  their  request  was  refused.  The  rainfall  at  Torquay 
was  40  inches  in  the  year,  which  came  very  near  to  that  at  Glengarriff. 
Whererer  there  was  beautiful  scenery,  mountainous  especially,  there  was 
sure  to  be  an  excessive  rainfall.  The  climate  was  so  mild  in  February 
at  Glengarriff  that  he  sat  in  the  evenings  outside  Eccles'  Hotel,  where 
seven  or  eight  of  the  eighteen  visitors  happened  to  be  English  invalids 
ordered  there  by  English  medical  men. 


CYCLOPIA. 

All  Abstract  from  the  Danish  of  Prof.  Hannover,  M.D.,  of  Copenbageo.* 
Bjr  J.  F.  Knott,  M.B. 

Cyclopia  is  a  form  of  monstrosity  not  justly  entitled  to  the  name  bj 
which  it  is  known.  Its  denomination,  in  fact,  implies  the  existence  of  a 
single  eye,  but  there  are  cases  of  cyclopia  on  record  in  which  two 
eye-balls  were  completely  formed,  each  resting  on  its  own  orbit ;  whik, 
apart  from  this  consideration,  the  monRtrosity  in  question  does  not  affect 
the  eye  alone,  but  at  the  same  time  engages  the  ethmoidal  and  a  portion 
of  the  sphenoidal  segments  of  the  primordial  cartilage  of  the  skull,  as  well 
as  the  bones  formed  in  these  cartilaginous  portions;  extending  also  to 
the  brain  itself,  where  it  includes  alterations  of  the  optic  and  the  olfaetorr 
tracts,  and  engaging  at  the  same  time  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx. 
Of  these  four  malformations,  the  first  and  second  (those  of  the  eye  and  of 
the  primordial  cartilage)  are  due  to  an  arrest  of  formation ;  but  the  two 
latter  should  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  an  arrest  of  development.  In 
this  memoir  cyclopia  is  considered  only  in  its  relations  to  the  human 
fcBtus. 

As  the  formation  of  the  eye  is  double  from  the  beginning,  and  as  there 
are  cases  of  cyclopia  with  both  eyes  completely  formed,  its  occurrence 
cannot  be  due  to  an  arrest  of  development,  but  must  arise  from  a  want 
of  the  formative  material  in  those  parts  of  the  eyes  which  are  natarally 
placed  in  juxtaposition.  The  primordial  cartilage  presents  a  correspond- 
ing deficiency.  In  the  sphenoidal  portion  we  may  observe  the  absence  of  the 
anterior  wall  and  of  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid,  while  the  plane  between 
the  two  lesser  wings  is  also  wanting.  In  the  ethmoidal  part  the  lamina 
perpendicularis  is  wanting,  also  the  lamina  papyracea,  and  the  various 
turbinated  bones,  including  even  the  inferior,  of  which  we  have  but  very 
small  rudiments.  The  nasal  part  of  the  primordial  cartilage  exists  only 
when  there  is  a  tube,  while  the  cribriform  plate  is  completely  absent  or 
very  rudimentary.  Accordingly,  we  see  that  it  is  the  pr»chordal  part  of 
the  primordial  cartilage — the  portion  not  traversed  by  the  notochord — 
which  is  absent  or  incomplete,  from  the  absence,  originally,  of  the 
materials  necessary  to  its  formation. 

As  in  the  central  portion  of  the  prsBchordal  segment  of  the  primordial 
cartilage,  there  is  likewise  a  deficiency  of  formation  material  in  that  part 
which  is  comprised  between  the  two  orbital  regions,  and  which  is  made 
up  of  bones  formed  in  membrane  without  any  preceding  formation  of 

•  Den  menneskeUge  Hjernetkali  Bygning  ved  OydopU  og  Misdaiiaelseiis  FofMa 
til  HjerneiOcalleni  Primordialbnuk.    Af  Adolph  Haonuyer,  M.D.,  Fkofeaaor* 
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cartilage.  The  defects  presented  by  these  bones  may  be  regarded  as 
secondary,  or  as  produced  by  the  original  deficiencies  in  the  primordial 
cartilage,  which  should  offer  a  point  d^appui,  or  serve  as  mould  for  those 
bones  which  are  formed  between  membranes,  as  has  been  already  shown 
by  the  author  in  his  memoir  ^*  On  the  Primordial  Cartilage  and  its 
Ossification  in  the  Human  Skull  before  Birth."*  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  the  inter-orbital  septum  with  the  two  lamina)  papyraceas  are,  as 
a  rule,  wholly  wanting,  especially  at  the  posterior  part,  even  when  the 
two  eyes  are  well  formed,  and  placed  each  in  its  own  orbit ;  while  the 
lachrymal  bones  may  be  present,  but  as  rudimentary  or  displaced  from 
their  normal  position.  The  other  bones  which  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  the  orbits  present  similar  defects  towards  the  middle  line  of  the  body 
both  above  (os  frontis)  and  below  (os  maxillsB). 

It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  brain  in  cyclopic  foetuses  shows 
indications  of  an  arrest  of  development  in  no  way  dependent  on  any  fusion 
of  the  eyes.  The  cavities  of  the  great  brain  are  represented  originally 
but  by  the  third  ventricle,  and  it  is  this  condition  which  is  preserved  in 
the  brain  of  those  foetuses  when  mature ;  for  we  find  a  deficiency,  more  or 
less  considerable,  of  the  usual  separation  between  the  lateral  ventricles  of 
the  two  sides.  The  great  median  fissure  and  the  falx  cerebri  may  be 
completely  wanting — the  anterior  part  of  the  fore-brain  forming  but  a 
single  lobe,  of  which  the  convolutions  may  be  completely  effaced.  The 
olfactory  bulbs,  corpus  callosum,  and  fornix  are  absent;  the  corpora 
striata  may  abo  be. 

The  arrest  of  development  in  the  pharynx  is  recognised  by  the  fact 
that  the  pharynx  in  the  cyclopic  foetus  always  ends  above  in  the  form  of 
a  dome,  terminating  in  a  cul-desaCy  in  the  region  below  the  future 
sella  turcica  and  the  pituitary  gland  which  the  latter  contains.  The 
dome-like  shape  of  the  upper  end  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
intestinal  tube  is  originally  closed  above ;  it  is  only  at  a  later  date  that  it 
enters  into  communication  with  the  nasal  fossn  and  with  the  mouth. 
But  in  case  of  the  foetuses  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  the 
extremity  of  the  tubal  canal  is  closed,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  nasal 
conduit,  there  is,  of  course,  no  such  thing  as  a  communication  between 
the  latter  and  the  mouth  or  pharynx ;  the  orifices  of  the  nasal  fossae  are 
wanting  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly. 

There  are  two  formations  which  should  be  placed  in  connexion  with 
the  dome-shaped  extremity  of  the  pharynx  and  the  absence  of  the  orifices 
of  the  nasal  fossae.  One  of  these  is  an  osseous  plate  which,  in  the  foetuses 
we  are  now  examining,  projects  vertically  or  a  little  obliquely  from  the 
horizontal  part  of  the  palate  bone,  and  ends  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid^  and  closes,  apparently,  the  posterior  orifice  of  the 

«  See  my  abfltract  of  thi*  memoir,  DubHn  Journal  of  Medical  Seienctf  VoL  LXXV., 
page  223.    Maroh,  1883. 
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nasal  fosse,  which  latter,  however,  do  not  exist  The  other  formation 
represents  a  vestige  of  an  epoch  when  a  communication  existed  between 
the  brain  and  the  buccal  cavity.  Rathke  was  the  first  to  show  that  from 
the  latter  cavitj  a  prolongation  is  sent  oft,  passing  under  the  lower  part 
of  the  infundibulum,  and  turning  a  little  upwards  posteriorly,  forming  in 
the  snake,  the  lizard,  and  the  fowl  a  short  ciecal  canal,  with  a  relativelj 
large  orifice.  As  a  distinct  vestige  of  this  canal — ^to  which  Professor 
Hannover  gives  the  name  of  the  canal  of  Rathke— this  author  baa  found, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sella  turcica  in  cyclopic  foetuses,  a  round  csscal 
opening  having  the  appearance  of  a  large  nutritive  canal.  This  opening 
is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  sella  turcica,  or,  as  is 
ofienest  the  case,  immediately  in  front  of  the  lamina  quadrilateralis,  and 
its  existence  has  been  found  nearly  constant  among  the  cyclopic  foetuses 
which  he  has  examined.  In  one  specimen,  represented  by  a  plat«  in  the 
original  communication,  two  foetal  heads  were  found  united  at  the  sellse 
turcicse,  there  forming  a  thick,  fiat,  rectangular  osseous  plate,  with  an 
opening  through  which  daylight  could  be  seen,  and  transmitting  a  needle 
of  moderate  size.  In  30  normal  foetuses  Professor  Hannover  found  in 
but  one  specimen  a  rudiment  of  the  canal  of  Rathke.  If  we  now  recognise 
an  arrest  of  development  in  the  closed  extremity  and  dome-like  shape  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  pharynx,  we  are  also  obliged  to  regard  the  opening 
in  the  sella  turcica  as  a  formation  of  the  same  nature,  and  to  admit  that 
these  peculiarities  of  structure  which  are  found  in  the  same  region  must 
have  a  common  origin. 

To  be  able  to  judge  of  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  cydc^ia  in 
man  the  author  has  prepared  the  following  table,  framed  partly  from  the 
results  to  be  found  in  the  vmtings  of  others,  and  partly  from  his  own 
observations  in  the  Museum  of  Copenhagen  and  other  places.  A  com- 
parison of  the  number  of  cases  occurring  in  man  with  those  occumns: 
in  other  animals  has  no  real  interest;  for,  in  all  probability,  abnormHl 
specimens  of  the  human  foetus  have  been  preserved  and  described  oftener 
than  in  cases  of  any  other  animal.  But  a  comparison  between  the 
animals  themselves  presents  more  interest :— - 

Nnmber  of  FoetHBeg  Affected  with  Qyolopia 

Man 103 

Ox 30 

Sheep    -----        51 
Goat     -  ...  -  9 

Stag 1 

Pig 130 

Horse    -  -  -  -  -         10 

Dog 22 

Cat        -  .  .  -  .12 

Rabbit  -  -  .  .  «  8 
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We  see  by  this  table  that  cyclopia  among  mammals  is  found  almast 
exclusively  in  the  domesticated  species,  and  among  those  that  the  pig 
is  the  one  which  presents  the  anomaly  by  far  the  most  frequently,  even 
if  we  take  into  account  the  absolute  number  of  living  domestic  animals, 
and  also  the  circumstance  that  the  sow  brings  forth  more  young  at  a 
birth  than  most  other  animals  of  this  category. 

In  man  some  very  rare  cases  are  cited  of  twins  presenting  this 
anomaly.  In  birds  cyclopia  is  very  rare,  and  we  are  acquainted  with 
some  isolated  cases  only — occurring  in  the  fowl,  the  pigeon,  the  turkey, 
the  duck,  and  the  goose.  Among  reptiles  and  fishes  the  anomaly  is  not 
known  to  occur. 

Cyclopia  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  male  human  foetus  than  in  the 
female.  In  a  collection  made  of  71  cases  of  which  the  sex  was  known 
there  were  55  males  to  16  females. 

Cyclopic  specimens  of  the  human  foetus  are  generally  less  well  nourished 
and  developed  than  are  the  anencephalous.  The  two  species  of  monsters 
attain  about  the  same  age.  Half  the  cyclopic  foetuses  arrive  at  the  full 
term,  the  remainder  attain  the  age  of  six  or  eight  months.  In  no  case 
are  they  viable.  The  cause  of  this  must  be  sought  either  in  the  defective 
formation  of  the  brain,  or  in  the  circumstance  that  they  can  respire  only 
by  the  mouth.    They  usually  die  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours. 

Cyclopia  in  man  often  co-exists  with  hydrocephalus,  but  TtCr^Xj  with 
anencephaly.  In  another  memoir  the  author  deals  with  its  co-existence 
with  synotia.  Of  other  monstrosities  which  sometimes  accompany  cyclopia 
may  be  mentioned — malformation  of  one  or  both  ears,  increase  in  number 
of  fingers  or  toes,  inverted  distortion  of  hands  or  feet,  shortening  or 
fusion  of  the  limbs  (sympodia),  incomplete  development  of  the  genital 
organs  (absence  of  testicles  from  the  scrotum),  occlusion  of  the  anus, 
hare-lip)  &c. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  two  monstrosities,  these  malformations 
are  but  slightly  more  frequent  among  cyclopic  foetuses  than  among  others. 
Among  internal  monstrosities  may  be  mentioned  the  defects  which  are 
often  presented  by  the  circulatory  system.  The  cases  of  cyclopia  with  a 
proboscis  are  much  more  frequent  than  those  without.  The  curving 
upwards  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  is  frequent  in  animals,  does  not  occur 
in  man ;  in  some  rare  eases  the  lower  jaw  may  project  a  little  beyond 
the  upper. 

In  the  original  memcnr  the  author  gives  the  anatomy  of  18  cyclopic 
foetuses,  and  describes  within  2  of  the  13  specimens  found  in  the 
museums  of  Copenhagen.  The  remainder  of  the  memoir  is  devoted  to  a 
description  of  some  of  the  principal  results  found  in  the  investigation  of 
this  form  of  monstrosity  in  its  various  details. 

The  form  of  cranium  usually  met  with  in  the  cyclopic  form  is  the 
brachycephalic ;  the  lower  part  of  the  occiput  is  plane,  and  the  forehead 
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narrow.  As  tbe  perpendicular  part  of  the  frontal  bone  makes  a  Tery 
obtuse  angle  with  the  horizontal  portion,  the  resalt  is  that  the  anterior 
lobes  of  the  brain  come  to  rest  on  an  oblique  plane,  instead  of  the  hori- 
zontal one  on  which  thej  usually  repose.  The  cranial  bones  are,  as  a 
rule,  strongly  ossified,  and  the  sutures  are  united  early.  The  fontanelles 
are  small,  indeed  almost  absent. 

Cases  of  cyclopia  with  presence  of  two  eyes  are  rare  in  man.  When 
present  they  occupy  the  usual  position  opposite  one  another ;  but  the  Fpace 
separating  them  is  smaller  than  normal,  and  the  intermediate  septum  is 
always  absent,  at  least  behind.  When  but  one  eye  is  present  it  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  face,  or  even  lower  down,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  frontal  bone  is  higher  (longer  in  the  vertical  direction),  while  the 
superior  maxillse  are  compressed  from  above  downwards.  The  size  and 
form  of  the  single  eye  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  cyclopia.  Usuallj 
the  eyelids  are  insufficient  to  cover  it  completely.  When  the  eyes  are 
fused  the  tarsi  of  the  lids  unite  also— the  superior  at  an  earlier  date  than 
the  inferior.  The  fusion  of  the  latter  is  at  first  retarded  by  the  caroncula 
lacrimalis.  Besides  this,  the  two  lids  unite  on  each  side  of  the  outer 
canthus. 

In  the  cases  of  cyclopia  in  which  both  eyes  remain  distinct  there  can 
be  no  question  of  the  existence  of  a  trunk,  if  we  understand  by  the  term, 
an  organ  which,  like  that  of  the  elephant,  hangs  freely,  and  is  furnished 
with  nostrils  at  its  extremity.  The  nose,  in  fact,  preserves,  with  some 
changes  in  form  and  aspect,  its  usual  place  between  the  eyes,  and  the 
orifice  of  the  nasal  fossae  is  limited,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  by  the  internal 
margins  of  the  frontal  apophyses  of  the  superior  maxilla,  which  take  the 
form  of  a  trumpet  closed  behind. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  but  one  eye  we  find,  in  about  three- 
fourths  of  such  cases — ^whatever  be  the  degree  of  fusion  of  the  two 
globes — ^a  proboscis,  which  is  situated  immediately  above  the  upper  eyelid, 
or  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  eyelids,  and  forming  a  body  covered  by 
the  cutaneous  investment  of  the  face,  of  which  the  length  varies  from 
13  to  20  mm.,  and  the  diameter  from  8  to  15  mm.  It  usually  occupies 
a  dependent  posture  (in  front  of  the  eye)  when  taking  a  straight  coarse ; 
sometimes  (exceptionally  in  man)  it  curves  a  little  from  below  upwards — 
a  position  very  common  among  the  lower  animals.  At  the  far  extremity 
of  this  proboscis  is  found  a  single  opening — ^in  case  of  the  lower  animab 
sometimes  double — ^which  leads  into  a  canal.  This  latter  I  have  alwars 
found  single  in  man  (Hannover).  The  length  of  this  canal  is  verr 
variable;  it  is  sometimes  as  long  as  the  proboscis  itself,  but  it  often 
measures  but  from  3  to  5  mm.  This  canal,  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
nasal  cartilage,  always  ends  in  a  cul-d&^aCy  and  is  lined  by  cyUndrical 
or  ciliated  epithelium.  Tbe  proboscis  represents  the  external  segment  of 
the  nasal  organ,  which,  at  the  beginning,  is  represented  by  a  sac,  or 
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penetrates  from  without  as  a  canal,  single  or  double,  without  other  exit. 
This  sac  has  been  arrested  in  its. development,  and  has  never  communicated 
with  the  buccal  cavitj.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  proboscis  as  a 
nasal  organ  is  the  cartilage  which  it  contains,  and  which  constitutes 
a  portion  of  the  ethmoidal  segment  of  the  primordial  cartilage. 

The  true  reason  on  account  of  which  the  deformed  nose  with  single 
eje  of  the  cjclopic  foetus  is  situated  above  the  eye  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  primordial  cartilage,  on  which  the  brain  immediately  rests.  In  the 
normal  condition  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicle  passes  forwards  between 
the  optic  vesicles,  and  the  primordial  cartilage  should  necessarily  accom- 
pany it,  since  it  constitutes  the  floor  of  the  cerebral  vesicle ;  but  when  a 
single  eye  is  formed  in  the  median  plane  of  the  body,  and  that  the  place 
is,  so  to  speak,  occupied,  the  primordial  cartilage  is  forced  to  take  one 
which  shall  be  always  above  the  eye.  About  midway  between  the  eye 
and  the  mouth  we  usually  find  in  the  skin  a  feebly-marked  convex 
furrow.  The  diminished  size  of  the  mouth  is  partly  due  to  the  absence 
of  the  ossa-intermaxillaria.  What  contributes  to  throw  the  inferior 
maxilla  forwards  is  the  fact  that  the  temporal  fossa  and  the  temporal 
muscle,  which  are  normally  placed  on  the  side  of  the  head,  are,  in  the 
cyclopic  foetus,  turned  forwards  and  inwards. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  different  bones  in  the  cyclopic 
cranium,  omitting  the  occipital,  parietals,  and  inferior  maxilla,  which 
present  no  essential  peculiarity  : — 

OsfrorUale, — ^We  know  that  this  bone  in  the  normal  foetus  is  distinctly 
composed  of  two  halves,  of  which  the  union  commences  below.  There 
usually  exists  in  cyclopia  but  a  single  eminence  with  a  radial  extension, 
arising  at  the  beginning  from  a  single  point  of  ossification  in  the  middle 
of  the  forehead ;  but  there  are  exceptions,  and  we  have  observed  cases 
with  well-pronounced  cyclopia  where  the  two  halves  of  the  bone  remained 
ununited,  and  where  two  pieces  existed,  each  with  corresponding  radiation. 
The  fusion  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  into  one  mass  is,  accordingly, 
not  necessary  as  a  consequence  of  the  existence  of  a  single  piece  repre- 
senting the  frontal  bone. 

The  horizontal  portion  of  the  bone  always  makes  a  very  obtuse  angle 
with  the  perpendicular  part.  This  is  specially  striking  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  bone,  where  it  would  seem  that  the  two  portions  form  but 
one  piece,  without  visible  line  of  separation,  so  that  they  make  a  nearly 
vertical  wall,  against  which  the  brain  is  supported.  The  internal  orbital 
(angular)  processes  of  the  two  sides  being  fused,  or  displaced,  the  ethmoidal 
notch  is  completely  dosed,  or  indicated  either  by  a  suture  or  by  a  smooth 
fissure — narrow,  short,  and  straight,  triangular,  or  pointed  in  front,  and 
occupied  by  cartilaginous  traces  of  the  cribriform  portion  of  the  primordial 
cartilage,  or  merely  by  the  cerebral  meninges. 

Ossa  temporaliou — When  the  cyclopic  condition  is  highly  developed  the 
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squamous  portion  of  the  bone  is  dbplaced  forwards,  the  result  b^ng  thftt 
the  temporal  fossa  and  corresponding  muscle  are  found  to  be  placed  on 
the  anterior  aspect  of  the  cranium.  The  osseous  tubercle  formed  by  the 
superior  and  external  semicircular  canals,  and  which  projects  from  the 
occipito-mastoid  segment  of  the  primordial  cartilage,  varies,  aa  in  normal 
skulls.  When  the  cyclopia  is  developed  to  an  extreme  degree,  and  that 
the  size  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone  is  reduced,  the  petrous  poruon 
is  placed  more  transversely  than  in  the  normal  state,  and  tlie  inner 
extremities  of  those  of  the  opposite  sides  nearly  touch. 

Omq  tygomatica, — ^Their  position  is  changed  on  account  of  Uie  abaence 
of  the  intermaxillary  bones  and  smaller  size  of  the  superior  maxilbe. 
For  these  reasons  their  external  surfaces  are  thrown  further  forwards, 
and  the  inner  extremities  of  their  maxillary  processes  are  brought  nearer 
to  one  another  than  in  the  normal  state. 

Ossa  maxiikg  superioris. — ^The  antrum  of  Highmore  is  always  absent, 
even  when  there  are  two  distinct  orbits,  and  we  may  say  that  the  upper 
and  lower  walls  of  the  body  of  the  bone  are  pressed  against  one  anotiier. 
The  bodies  of  the  bones  of  both  sides,  with  their  superior  surfaces,  form 
for  the  eye,  be  it  single  or  double,  a  bed  of  triangular  form,  slightly 
hollowed  out,  sloping  from  before  backwards,  and  united  in  the  median 
line  by  a  smooth  suture,  or  a  delicate  crest,  which  usually  bifurcates  in 
front,  and  between  the  branches  of  which  we  find  the  lacrimal  bones 
and  a  trace  of  the  lacrimal  groove. 

When  two  complete  orbits  exist  the  frontal  process  has  its  outer  face 
reverted  forwards,  and  is  united  on  either  side  to  the  inteiiiai  orbital 
process  by  a  smooth  suture,  interrupted  by  an  interval  from  which  the 
proboscis  (nasal  organ)  takes  origin,  and  presents  itself  aa  a  round  (or 
oval)  opening,  or  curved  in  the  form  of  a  trumpet ;  but  if  the  eyes  are 
fixed  the  frontal  process  either  disappears  completely  or  is  replaced  by  a 
nasal  spine  or  a  small  button-like  projection.  In  man  there  remains  not 
the  smallest  trace  of  separate  intermaxillary  bones. 

With  regard  to  the  teeth,  we  usually  find  two  incisors,  which  may  be 
larger  than  the  ordinary  ones,  or,  rarely,  three.  Outside  the  incisors 
there  is  a  canine  on  each  side.    The  molars  call  for  no  special  remark. 

Ossa  lacrimalia, — ^When  two  orbit  exists  these  bones  which  ossify, 
not  in  the  primordial  cartilage,  but  in  membrane,  may  be  well  developed, 
and  even  strongly  ossified ;  they  are  vertically  placed  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  (incomplete)  interorbital  septum,  and,  although  there  is  no 
crista  lacrimalis,  a  distinct  lacrimal  fossa  exists,  but  without  tlie  usual 
groove  of  exit.  In  the  case  of  a  single  orbit  they  are  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position,  behind  the  nasal  spine  of  the  superior  maxilla. 
When  the  cyclopia  is  more  markedly  developed  they  are  small  and  mors 
deformed,  and  occupy  the  space — rhomboidal  or  triangular— formed  by 
the  bifurcation  of  the  crest,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  supetior  nutyjiia. 
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Ossa  naaalia. — ^We  may  find  these  bones  in  the  cyclopic  foetus  of  two 
eyes,  but  they  present  a  superficial  extent  of  but  a  few  square  millimetres. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  entirely  wanting  in  all  the  skulls  with  a 
single  orbit  which  Professor  Hannover  had  the  opportunity  of  examining. 

Ossa  palatina, — ^Besides  the  normal  part  of  the  horizontal  portion  of 
this  bone,  there  is  an  osseous  mass  which  presents  itself  as  a  new  formation, 
and  whose  existence  is,  without  doubt,  directly  connected  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  pharynx  ends  above — ue.^  as  a  dome,  and  ending  in  a  cul» 
de-sac  From  the  posterior  border  of  the  horizontal  segment  springs, 
vertically,  an  osseous  plate— of  form  trapezoidal,  tongue-shaped,  or 
cordiform,  and  placed  transversely,  so  as  to  close  the  posterior  nares,  but 
only  appsurently,  for  these  openings  do  not  really  exist.  This  process 
arises  from  the  horizontal  plate  at  a  right  angle,  or  (more  usually  perhaps) 
forming  an  angle  slightly  obtuse — it  is  always  more  obtuse  on  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  process,  and  ascends,  resting  by  its  external  border  against 
the  internal  border  of  its  internal  pterygoid  plate,  and  filling  up  the  space 
between  the  plates  of  the  opposite  sides  without  becoming  fused  with 
them.  The  process  ends  above  at  the  inferior  surface  of  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid,  a  little  above  or  in  front  of  the  spheno-occipital  synchondrosis, 
also  without  fusion  to  this  bone,  to  which  it  is  merely  connected  by  a 
strong  bond  of  tendinous  tissue. 

The  deformities  of  the  bones  which  we  just  have  been  examining 
should  be  regarded  as  secondary,  since  they  are  the  consequence  of  defects 
presented  by  the  praechordal  portion  of  the  primordial  cartilage  of  the 
cranium.  The  incomplete  ossification  which  takes  place  in  that  part  of 
the  primordial  cartilage  influences  the  form  of  the  bones,  and  the  latter 
are  in  some  measure  constrained  to  arrange  themselves  according  to  it. 
The  bones  which  we  now  proceed  to  consider  in  relation  to  the  pri- 
mordial cartilage  are  the  sphenoid  and  the  ethmoid. 

Oa  sphetundeum, — The  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone  presents  the  normal 
width  in  the  cyclopic  foetus  when  the  latter  is  possessed  of  two  orbits,  but 
becomes  compressed  when  the  cyclopia  takes  on  a  higher  degree  of 
development.  The  lower  part  of  the  anterior  surface  is  then  depressed, 
and,  by  degrees,  becomes  more  and  more  hollowed  out,  presenting  but  a 
rudiment  of  the  sphenoidal  sinuses,  and  no  trace  of  the  comua  of  Benin. 
The  body  of  the  bone  continues  to  be  hollowed  out — the  excavations 
extend  even  to  the  bottom  of  the  sella  turcica;  the  latter,  however, 
remains  complete,  and  the  transversal  ossification  there  found  is  still 
distinct.  The  lamina  quadrUateraUs  of  the  sella  turcica  is  also  maintained 
in  good  condition,  even  after  the  disappearance  of  the  whole  inferior 
portion  of  the  body  of  the  bone.  At  the  bottom  of  the  sella  turcica  we 
nearly  always  observe  posteriorly  a  foramen  without  any  outlet,  of  variable 
size  and  depth,  having  sometimes  the  form  of  a  funnel,  and  covered  by 
the  don  mater.    Prof.  Hannover  has  given  to  this  formation  the  name  of 
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the  eanai  ofRathkej  and  has  alreadj  shown  its  importance  as  a  vestige  of 
the  communication  of  the  buccal  cayitj  with  the  bndn  (m^icadlMHi). 
Among  the  lower  animals  he  has  recognised  but  very  feeble  traces  of  it« 
Oreat  tomffs, — ^These  are  at  first  normal,  but,  as  qrdopia  developB,  tliej 
increase  in  sise,  become  more  arched,  are,  by  degrees,  thrown  forwards 
and  inwards,  and  so  pressed  out  of  their  normal  position  that  the  eitemtl 
surface  at  last  comes  to  be  turned  directly  forward.     From  this  resnlts 
a  change  in  the  whole  form  and  position  of  the  temporal  fossa  and 
muscle,  which,  according  to  all  probability,  should  influence  the  lower 
jaw.    The  superior  orbital  fissure  has  a  sharp  margin,  and  the  fissure  of 
the  two  sides  limits  a  space  which  presents  the  form  of  a  lyre,  sometimes 
a  little  asymmetrical;  where  the  lesser  wings  are  lodged  they  become 
gradually  parallel,  and  approximated  more  and  more  to  one  another  as 
the  body  of  the  sphenoid  diminishes,  and  when  the  latter  is  greatly 
reduced  the  two  fissures  are  fused  in  one,  which  occupies  the  median 
line.    Lesser  wings, — ^The  part  between  these  which,  externally  on  the 
side  of  the  bone,  forms  the  anterior  and  superior  root  of  the  optic  fcvamen, 
and  is,  in  front,  continued  into  the  iamina  cr&rifarmisj  is  now  found  to  be 
wanting,  wholly  or  in  greater  part,  and  its  place  is  oocopied  bj  the 
cerebral  meninges,  which  are  stretched  across  between  the  internal  borders 
of  the  lesser  wings,  or  between  their  anterior  portions.    Nerertheless,  the 
membrane  so  stretched  has  sometimes  a  layer  of  cartilage  on  its  under- 
surface,  although  the  layer  may  be  so  thin  as  to  require  the  use  of  the 
microscope  to  demonstrate  its  presence. 

The  interval  between  the  lesser  wings  may  be  of  greater  or  less  extent ; 
they  may  approach  one  another  to  the  point  of  touching,  or  in  such  s 
manner  that  their  inner  borders,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  into- 
yening  plane,  may  become  completely  fused,  especially  in  front.  Behind, 
the  lesser  wings  end  in  a  rounded  point,  and,  a  little  in  front  of  this,  oo 
the  inferior  aspect,  the  posterior  inferior  root  of  the  optic  foramen  forms 
a  rounded  cylinder  of  varying  length,  which  rests  against  the  middle 
dinoid  process  (with  which  it  is,  however,  ordinarily  fused),  or  against 
the  lamina  quadrilateralis  of  the  sella  turcica.  This  cylinder  is  usually 
ossified,  but  it  may  be  cartilaginous.  The  lesser  wrings,  themselves, 
become  pyriform,  thick  and  distorted,  have  but  a  very  limited  coooection 
with  the  frontal  bone,  and  may,  indeed,  be  completely  absent.  The 
pterygoid  processes  are  usually  strongly  developed,  and  placed  transvendy, 
especially  the  external  plate,  and  contribute  but  slightly  to  the  doeore  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  pharynx.  We  also  have  in  the  cydopic  foetus  owidence 
that  the  external  pterygoid  plate  is  an  epiphysis  of  the  great  wring,  and 
not  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  as  Professor  Hannover  has  already  indi- 
cated  in  his  memoir  <<  On  the  Primordial  Cartilage  of  Uie  Craniunu*** 

Os  ethnundeum. — ^Whether  there  be  two  orbits  or  but  one,  the  cribriform 
•  8«e  Dublin  JounuJ  ol  Medical  Sdenoe;    Loa  eit 
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plate  of  the  primordial  cartilage  is  absent,  which,  in  the  normal  human 
fcetus,  has  even  a  greater  extent  than  when  it  is  ossified.  The  absence 
is  complete,  or  nearly  so,  and,  in  cases  where  this  portion  is  represented, 
it  is  but  by  the  mass  filling  the  narrow  fissure  which  is  found  in  the 
horizontal  portion  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  which  is  a  trace  of  the  usual 
notch  of  that  bone.  In  front,  the  primordial  cartilage  passes  under  the 
nasal  spine  of  the  frontal  bone  into  the  nasal  portion  which  extends  into  the 
proboscis  (already  described).  The  olfactory  nerve  and  bulb  are  wanting 
in  the  cyclopic  footus.  The  author  has,  in  one  skull,  found  a  small  ovaI 
cartilaginons  plate  which  represents  the  cribriform  pktte  of  the  primordial 
cartilage,  and  in  which  he  has  observed  a  small  foramen  without  outlet, 
resembling  those  with  which  the  cribriform  plate  is  furnished,  in  normal 
cases,  for  the  passage  of  the  olfactory  nerve. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  primordicd  cartilage  retams  differently  in  the 
region  of  the  comua,  the  lamina  papyracea,  and  lamina  perpendicularis, 
according  as  there  are  two  orbits  or  only  one.  In  the  former  case  we 
usually  find  a  chamber  which  is  never  complete,  but  presents  a  lacuna, 
of  greater  or  less  size,  directed  downwards  towards  the  body  of  the 
superior  maxilla,  and  backwards  towards  the  sphenoid  bone.  Externally 
this  chamber  is  formed  by  the  lacrimal  bone  and  the  lamina  papyracea, 
and  when  the  orbits  are  separated  but  by  a  narrow  interval  these  two 
bones  unite  into  one,  and  leave  but  a  narrow  chamber.  But  if  the 
interval  between  the  orbits  is  greater  there  is  between  them  a  space  of 
greater  or  less  extent  for  the  portions  of  the  ethmoidal  part  of  the  pri- 
mordial cartilage — viz.,  the  cartilage  of  the  comua,  of  the  lamina 
papyracea,  and,  possibly,  even  of  the  lamina  perpendicularis,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  cartilage  of  the  nasal  portion,  of  which  the  presence  in 
the  external  protuberance  (proboscis  already  described)  is  quite  certain. 
The  remains  of  the  ethmoidal  portion  of  the  primordial  cartilage  are, 
generally  speaking,  pushed  forwards,  if  we  include  the  contents  of  the 
trumpet-shaped  opening.  To  this  is  necessary  to  add  the  general  observa- 
tion that  the  lamina  papyracea,  according  to  Hannover's  researches,  does  not 
ossify  in  the  primordial  cartilage,  but  in  membrane,  and  that  such  is  ah^o 
the  case  with  a  part,  and,  probably,  the  greater  part,  of  the  walls  of  the 
labyrinthine  cells.  The  lacune  presented  by  the  ethmoidal  portion  of 
the  primordial  cartilage  are,  accordingly,  greater  than  we  would  have 
been,  at  first  sight,  able  to  suppose. 

But  when  there  is  only  a  single  orbit,  and  a  trumpet-shaped  organ,  we 
always,  so  to  speak,  find  an  ossification  at  the  place  where  the  rudimentary 
cribriform  plate  passes  into  the  nasal  portion,  accordingly  to  the  base  of 
the  tube  (trumpet),  and  we  can  already  distinguish  it  through  the  skin. 
This  ossification  forms  a  half  ring  of  from  2  to  9  mm.  in  height,  and  2  to 
6  mm.  in  breadth,  and  is  convex  backwards.  At  the  midst  of  its  anterior 
face  it  bears  a  cartilaginous  or  ossific  crest  parallel  to  the  fore  border, 
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and  bent  in  front  of  the  half  ring  in  such  a  way  that  there  are  three 
crests.  The  half  ring  must  be  regarded  as  an  imperfect  ossification  of  a 
rudimentary  perpendicular  portion,  with  an  indication  of  a  double  nasal 
cartilage,  and  of  a  nasal  canal  on  each  side  of  the  crest.  The  canal  of 
the  (nasal)  tube  is  always  arrested  in  its  course  of  development  before 
ossification  is  attained. 

As  we  already  know,  the  nasal  portion  of  the  primordial  carUlage  does 
not  ossify ;  it  also  has,  in  the  human  foetus,  a  greater  extent  than  it  has 
in  the  adult.  The  cartilage  passes  into  the  nasal  tube,  and  is  r^tively 
well  developed  in  this  rudimentary  organ ;  it  forms  a  hollow  cylinder, 
lined  with  mucous  membrane,  which  passes  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
tube,  is  rounded  towards  the  base,  and  ends  in  two  wings.  We  usually 
observe  a  slight  groove  longitudinally  placed  along  the  dorsal  aspect. 

NervuB  opticus. — ^The  chiasma  is  either  completely  absent  or  very  im- 
perfectly formed,  even  when  there  are  two  eyes.  The  optic  nerve  passes 
forwards  across  an  opening  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  membrane  which 
is  stretched  between  the  alse  parvae  or  across  the  lesser  wings  themselves, 
when  they  are  united.  In  the  contrary  condition  (of  non-union)  the 
nerve  passes  in  front  of  the  posterior  inferior  root  of  the  optic  foramen, 
as  the  anterior  superior  root  is  absent.  When  there  are  two  eyes,  and 
but  a  single  optic  foramen,  the  nerve,  after  having  passed  through  it, 
divides,  still  surrounded  by  its  membi^anes.  Its  section  is  round  or  oval, 
sometimes  reniform,  with  the  hilum  looking  upwards.  Its  substance  i^ 
as  soft  as  that  of  the  cerebral  mass ;  it  is  sometimes  atrophic,  and  the 
neurilemma  may  be  entirely  empty,  forming  a  thick,  solid  mass.  If  the 
alffi  parvtt  are  completely  absent  the  nerve  is  also  wanting. 


COIN  m  THE  ULRTNX. 

Db.  Arohambault  details  an  interesting  case  in  the  OatOLt  dea  HopkoMs. 
A  young  man  of  twenty-three  placed  a  50  centime  piece  (about  the  size 
of  a  sixpence)  in  his  mouth,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  speak,  it  lodged  ia 
his  larynx.  From  that  moment  respiration  became  very  difficult,  and  he 
was  continually  threatend  with  suffocation.  Every  effort  made  to  extract 
the  coin  from  above  proved  futile.  The  piece  of  money  was  in  a  horizontal 
position  between  the  true  and  false  vocal  cords.  Four  days  after  the 
accident.  Prof.  P^an  cut  the  thyroid  cartilage  in  the  median  line  and  up 
to  within  a  very  small  distance  from  the  false  vocal  cords.  The  foreign 
body  was  seized  and  removed.  The  patient  was  well  on  the  eighteenth 
day. — Sl  Louis  Med,  ixnd  Surg.  Journal^  November,  18&7. 
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Vital  Statistics 
For  four  Weeks  ending  Saturdayj  March  24,  1888. 

The  deaths  registered  in  each  of  the  four  weeks  in  the  sixteen 
principal  Town  Districts  of  Ireland,  alphabeticallj  arranged,  corre- 
sponded to  the  following  annual  rates  per  1,000 : — 


Weeks  ending 

Weeks  endhig 

Town 

March 

a. 

March 
10. 

March 
17. 

March 
3i. 

Town 

Match 

a. 

March 
10. 

March 
17. 

March 
24. 

Annagh  • 

86-1 

25-8 

861 

20-7 

Limerick    - 

44-5 

41-8 

27-0 

48*5 

Belfast  - 

890 

840 

81-5 

80-1 

LiBbum      - 

24-2 

88-7 

38-7 

24-2 

Cork       - 

89-6 

89-6 

81-2 

81-2 

Londonderry 

21-4 

19-6 

46*4 

26-0 

Dxogheda 

20-6 

0-0 

88-8 

88-^ 

Lorgan 

267 

410 

85-9 

46-2 

Dublin    - 

381 

82*0 

281 

29-2 

Newry 

24-6 

17-6 

10*5 

10-6 

26-2 

21-8 

18-1 

26-2 

Sligo 

88*5 

24-1 

14-4 

9-6 

Gftlway  - 

40-3 

437 

88-6 

48-7 

Waterf Old  - 

87-0 

20-8 

82-4 

48*6 

881 

12-7 

12-7 

26-4 

Wexford     - 

84-2 

47-0 

21-4 

42*8 

In  the  week  ending  Saturday,  March  3, 1888,  the  mortality  in  twenty- 
eight  large  English  towns,  including  London  (in  which  the  rate  was  21*9), 
was  equal  to  an  average  annual  death-rate  of  21*5  per  1,000  persons 
living.     In  Glasgow  the  rate  was  27*5 ;  and  in  Edinburgh  it  was  21*0. 

The  average  annual  death-rate  represented  by  the  deaths  registered 
during  the  week  in  the  sixteen  principal  town  districts  of  Ireland  was 
35*3  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

The  deaths  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  in  the  sixteen  districts 
were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  4*0  per  1,000,  the  rates  varying  from  0*0 
in  Londonderry,  Galway,  Drogheda,  Sligo,  Lurgan,  and  Armagh,  to  14*5 
in  lisbum — the  5  deaths  from  all  causes  registered  in  the  last-named 
district  comprising  3  from  measles.  Among  the  170  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  Belfast  are  9  from  measles  (being  1  over  the 
number  from  that  disease  in  the  preceding  week),  1  from  scarlatina,  9 
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from  whooping-cough  (an  increase  of  3  as  compared  with  the  number 
in  the  preceding  week),  2  from  diphtheria,  and  2  from  simple-oontuioed 
fever.  The  61  deaths  in  Cork  comprise  7  from  measles  (being  3  oTer  xht 
number  from  that  disease  in  the  preceding  week).  Of  the  7  deaths  in 
Newry  2  resulted  from  measles ;  and  the  8  deaths  in  Wexford  comprise 
1  from  measles  and  1  from  diarrhosa. 

In  the  Dublin  Registration  District  the  births  registered  during  the 
week  amounted  to  187 — 107  boys  and  80  girls— and  the  deaths  to 
230—108  males  and  122  females. 

The  deaths  represent  an  annual  rate  of  mortality  of  34*0  in  every 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population— omitting  the  deaths  of  persons 
admitted  into  public  institutions  from  localities  outside  the  district,  the 
rate  was  33*1  per  1,000. 

Twenty-nine  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  registered,  being  I 
over  the  average  for  the  corresponding  week  of  the  last  ten  years, 
and  6  over  the  number  for  the  week  ended  February  25.    They  comprise 

1  from  small-poz  (that  of  a  boy,  aged  twelve  years,  who  died  in  the 
Hardwicke  Hospital  on  the  23rd  of  February),  3  from  measles,  5  from 
scarlet  fever  (scarlatina),  6  from  whooping-cough,  3  from  diphtheria,  5 
from  enteric  fever,  1 — that  of  a  woman  admitted  to  hospital  from  without 
the  Dublin  Registration  District — ^from  hydrophobia,  2  from  diarrhoea,  dec. 

Four  cases  of  small-pox  were  admitted  to  hospital,  against  1  admission 
in  the  preceding  week  ;  4  small-pox  patients  were  discharged,  and  11 
remained  under  treatment  on  Saturday,  being  equal  to  the  number  in 
hospital  on  Saturday,  February  25. 

The  number  of  admissions  of  scarlatina  cases,  which  had  declined 
from  20  in  the  week  ended  Febru^y  11  to  9  in  the  following  week,  and 
to  5  in  the  week  ended  February  25,  rose  to  13  this  week;  11  patients 
were  discharged,  and  62  remained  under  treatment  on  Saturday,  being 

2  over  the  number  in  hospital  at  the  dose  of  the  preceding  weeL 
Two  cases  of  typhus  and  7  of  enteric  fever  were  admitted,  against  5 

cases  of  the  former  and  6  of  the  latter  disease  admitted  during  the  fne- 
ceding  week.  Sixteen  cases  of  typhus  and  27  of  enteric  fever  remained 
under  treatment  in  hospital  on  Saturday. 

Fifty-six  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  were  regis- 
tered, being  equal  to  the  number  for  the  preceding  week,  and  2  over 
the  average  for  the  ninth  week  of  the  last  ten  years.  They  comprise  43 
from  bronchitis,  8  from  pneumonia  or  inflammation  of  the  hings,  and  2 
from  croup. 

In  the  week  ending  Saturday,  March  10,  the  mortality  in  twenty- 
eight  large  English  towns,  including  London  (in  which  the  rate  was  23*0), 
waa  equal  to  an  average  annual  death-rate  of  23*8  per  1,000  penons 
living.    In  Glasgow  the  rate  was  29*4 ;  and  in  Edinburgh  it  was  18*8. 
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The  avetage  annual  death-rate  in  the  sixteen  principal  town  districts  , 
of  Ireland  was  82*3  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

The  deaths  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  in  the  sixteen  districts 
were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  3*7  per  1,000,  the  rates  varying  from 
0*0  in  eight  of  the  districts  to  8*6  in  Wexford — the  11  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  that  district  comprising  1  from  whooping-cough  and 

1  from  diarrhoea.  Among  the  148  deaths  from  all  causes  registered  in 
Belfast  are  12  from  measles  (being  3  over  the  number  from  that  disease 
in  the  preceding  week),  2  from  scarlatina,  6  from  whooping-cough  (a 
decrease  of  3  as  compared  with  the  number  in  the  preceding  week),  1 
from  simple-continued  fever,  2  from  enteric  fever,  and  1  from  diarrhoea. 
The  61  deaths  in  Cork  comprise  8  from  measles  (being  4  under  the 
number  from  that  disease  in  the  preceding  week),  and  1  from  typhus,  1 
from  diphtheria,  and  1  from  diarrhoea. 

In  the  Dublin  Registration  District  the  births  registered  during  the 
week  amounted  to  220 — 108  boys  and  112  girls--^and  the  deaths  to 
224—109  males  and  115  females. 

The  deaths  represent  an  annual  rate  of  mortality  of  33*1  in  every 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population-— omitting  the  deaths  of  persons 
admitted  into  public  institutions  from  localities  outside  the  district,  the 
rate  was  82-0  per  1,000. 

Thirty  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  registered,  being  1  over 
the  number  for  the  preceding  week,  and  also  1  in  excess  of  the  average 
for  the  tenth  week  of  the  last  ten  years.  They  comprise  4  from  measles, 
5  from  scarlet  fever  (scarlatina),  1  from  typhus,  7  from  whooping-cough, 

2  from  diphtheria,  1  from  ill-defined  fever,  1  from  enteric  fever,  2  from 
diarrhoea,  2  from  dysentery,  1  from  erysipelas,  Ae. 

Only  1  case  of  small-pox  was  admitted  to  hospital,  against  4  admis- 
sions in  the  preceding  week.  One  small-pox  patient  was  discharged, 
and  11  remained  under  treatment  on  Saturday,  being  equal  to  the  number 
in  hospital  on  Saturday,  March  3. 

Thirteen  cases  of  scarlatina  were  admitted  to  hospital,  being  equal  to 
the  admissions  for  the  preceding  week ;  10  patients  were  discharged, 
2  died,  and  63  remained  under  treatment  on  Saturday,  being  1  over  the 
number  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  March  3. 

Five  cases  of  typhus,  and  8  of  enteric  fever  were  admitted,  against 
2  cases  of  the  former  and  7  of  the  latter  disease  admitted  during  the 
preceding  week.  Sixteen  cases  of  typhus  and  28  of  enteric  fever 
remained  under  treatment  in  hospital  on  Saturday. 

Fifty-six  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  were  regis- 
tered, being  equal  to  the  number  for  the  preceding  week,  and  1  under 
the  average  for  the  tenth  week  of  the  last  ten  years.  They  comprise  37 
from  bronchitis  and  12  from  pneumonia  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
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In  the  week  ending  Saturday,  March  17,  the  mortalitj  in  twenty- 
eight  large  English  towns,  including  London  (in  which  the  rate  was  ld*5), 
was  equal  to  an  average  annual  death-rate  of  20*3  per  1,000  persons 
living.  In  Glasgow  the  rate  was  26*9;  and  in  Edinburgh  it  was 
17-2. 

The  annual  average  death-rate  represented  by  the  deaths  registered 
last  week  in  the  sixteen  principal  town  districts  of  Ireland  was  29*4  per 
1,000  of  the  population. 

The  deaths  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  in  the  sixteen  dis- 
tricts were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  3*5  per  1,000,  the  rates  varying 
from  O'O  in  Londonderry,  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Sligo,  and  Armagh,  to 
19*3  in  Lisburn — ^the  8  deaths  from  all  causes  registered  in  the  last- 
named  district  comprising  3  from  measles,  and  1  from  whooping-cough. 
The  Registrar  of  the  district  of  Lisburn  remarks — '^Measles  and  pertussis 
(whooping-cough)  very  prevalent,  and  several  cases  of  enteric  fever 
lately."  Among  the  137  deaths  from  all  causes  r^stered  in  Belfast 
are  11  from  measles  (being  1  under  the  number  from  that  disease  in  the 
preceding  week),  2  from  scarlatina,  4  from  whooping-cough,  1  from 
diphtheria,  1  from  enteric  fever,  and  2  from  diarrhoea.  The  48  deaths 
in  Cork  comprise  3  from  measles.  Among  the  20  deaths  in  limerick 
are  2  from  measles,  and  1  from  typhus ;  and  the  7  deaths  in  Lurgan 
comprise  1  each  from  measles,  whooping-cough,  and  diphtheria. 

In  the  Dublin  Registration  District  the  births  registered  daring  the 
week  amounted  to  203—107  boys  and  96  girls — ^and  the  deaths  to  196 — 
98  males  and  98  females. 

The  deaths  represent  an  annual  rate  of  mortality  of  28*9  in  every 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population — omitting  the  deaths  of  penras 
admitted  into  public  institutions  from  localities  outside  the  district,  the 
rate  was  28*1  per  1,000. 

Nineteen  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  registered,  being  11 
under  the  number  for  the  preceding  week,  and  9  below  the  average  for 
the  eleventh  week  of  the  last  ten  years.  They  consist  of  5  from  meaales, 
3  from  scarlet  fever  (scarlatina),  3  from  typhus,  1  from  diphtheria,  1 
from  simple-continued  fever,  4  from  enteric  fever,  and  2  from  diarrhoea. 

Two  cases  of  small-pox  were  admitted  to  hospital,  against  1  admis- 
sion in  the  preceding  week.  In  the  week  ended  March  3,  4  cases  of  the 
disease  had  been  admitted.  One  small-pox  patient  died,  and  12  cases 
remained  under  treatment  on  Saturday,  March  17,  being  1  over  the 
number  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  March  10. 

Ten  cases  of  scarlatina  were  admitted  to  hospital,  showing  a  dedine  of 
3  as  compared  with  the  admissions  for  each  of  the  two  weeks  preceding; 
12  patients  were  discharged,  1  died,  and  60  remained  under  treatment  on 
Saturday,  being  3  under  the  number  in  hospital  on  the  previous  Saturdi^. 

Thirteen  cases  of  typhus  and  2  of  enteric  fever  were  admitted,  against 
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5  cases  of  the  former  and  8  of  the  latter  disease  admitted  during  the 
preceding  week.  Twenty-two  cases  of  typhus  and  25  of  enteric  fever 
remained  under  treatment  in  hospital  on  Saturday. 

Forty-eight  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  were  regis- 
tered, being  8  under  the  number  for  the  preceding  week,  and  3  below 
the  average  for  the  eleventh  week  of  the  last  ten  years.  They  comprise 
28  from  bronchitis,  8  from  pneumonia  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  3 
from  croup,  and  1  from  pleurisy. 


In  the  week  ending  Saturday,  March  24,  the  mortality  in  twenty- 
eight  large  English  towns,  including  London  (in  which  the  rate  was  20*2), 
was  equal  to  an  average  annual  death-rate  of  21*1  per  1,000  persons 
living.  In  Glasgow  the  rate  was  27*2 ;  and  in  Edinburgh  it  was 
20-4. 

The  average  annual  death-rate  in  the  sixteen  principal  town  districts 
of  Ireland  was  30*8  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

The  deaths  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  in  the  sixteen  districts 
were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  3*2  per  1,000,  the  rates  varying  from 
0*0  in  nine  of  the  districts  to  10*3  in  Lurgan — ^the  9  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  that  district  comprising  2  from  measles.  Among  the 
131  deaths  from  all  causes  registered  in  Belfast  are  11  from  measles 
(being  equal  to  the  number  of  deaths  from  that  disease  in  the  preceding 
week),  5  from  whooping-cough,  1  from  diphtheria,  2  from  simple-con- 
tinued fever,  2  from  enteric  fever,  and  1  from  diarrhoea.  The  48  deaths 
in  Oork  comprise  4  from  measles ;  and  the  36  deaths  in  Limerick  com- 
prise 1  each  from  measles,  typhus,  whooping-cough,  and  diphtheria.  A 
death  from  hydrophobia  was  registered  in  Londonderry,  No.  2  District. 

In  the  Dublin  Registration  District  the  births  registered  during  the 
week  amounted  to  202 — 102  boys  and  100  girls — and  the  deaths  to 
201 — 105  males  and  96  females. 

The  deaths  represent  an  annual  rate  of  mortality  of  29*7  in  every 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population— omitting  the  deaths  of  persons 
admitted  into  public  institutions  from  localities  outside  the  district,  the 
rate  was  29*2  per  1,000. 

Twenty-flve  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  registered,  being  6 
over  the  number  for  the  preceding  week,  but  7  under  the  average  for 
the  twelfth  week  of  the  last  ten  years.  They  comprise  5  from  measles, 
4  from  scarlet  fever  (scarlatina),  1  from  typhus,  4  from  whooping-cough, 
3  from  simple-continued  and  ill-defined  fever,  2  from  dysentery,  1  from 
diarrhoea,  1  from  erysipelas,  dec. 

Four  cases  of  small-pox  were  admitted  to  hospital,  against  2  admis* 
sions  in  the  preceding  week.  Six  small-pox  patients  were  discharged 
during  the  week,  and  10  remained  under  treatment  on  Saturday,  being 
2  under  the  number  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  March  17. 
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Fourteen  cases  of  scarlatina  were  admitted  to  hospital,  being  4  over 
the  admissions  for  the  precediog  week.  An  equal  number  of  scarlattna 
patients  were  discharged,  leaving  the  number  (60)  of  cases  of  the  disease 
in  hospital  on  Saturday  the  same  as  that  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
week. 

Thirtj  cases  of  typhus  were  admitted,  being  an  increase  of  17  as 
compared  with  the  admissions  for  the  preceding  week.  Three  patients 
were  discharged,  and  49  remained  under  treatment  on  Baturdaj,  being 
27  over  the  number  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  March  17. 

The  admissions  to  hospital  also  include  4  cases  of  enteric  fever. 

Forty-six  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  were  registered!, 
being  6  under  the  average  for  the  oorresponding  week  of  the  last  ten 
years,  and  2  under  the  number  for  week  ended  March  17.  They  com- 
prise 29  from  bronchitis,  7  from  pneumonia  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  8  from  croup. 

MlfiTBOROLOeT. 

Ahilract  of  Observations  made  in  the  City  of  Dublin^  Lat,  58®  f  0'  N^ 
Long.  6*  15'  TT.,  for  the  Month  of  March,  1888. 

Mean  Height  of  Barometer,  ... 

Maximal  Height  of  Barometer  (on  21st,  at  9  a.m.). 

Minimal  Height  of  Barometer  (on  28th,  at  1  p.m.), 

Mean  Dry-bulb  Temperature,         ... 

Mean  Wet-bulb  Temperature, 

Mean  Dew-point  TemperaturCi 

Mean  Elastic  Force  (Tension)  of  Aqueous  Vapour, « 

Mean  Humidity,    -  -  -  -  - 

Highest  Temperature  in  Shade  (on  8tb),    * 

Lowest  Temperature  in  Shade  (on  17th),    - 

Lowest  Temperature  on  Grass  (Radiation)  (on  5th), 

Mean  Amount  of  Cloud,    -  -  -  - 

Rainfall  (on  18  days),        .  .  .  - 

Greatest  Daily  Rainfall  (on  11th), 

General  Directions  of  Wind,  -  -  W,N.W.,  N.E.,  K. 

Remairks. 

The  month  was  very  cold,  except  for  a  brief  period  from  the  8th  to 
the  10th  inclusive,  and  also  on  the  21st  and  22nd.  Th%  preeipiution, 
which  was  very  large,  was  chiefly  in  the  form  of  snow,  or  sleet,  and 
hail ;  and  the  winds,  which  were  high  and  squally,  came  principally  from 
polar  points  of  the  compass. 

The  cold  was  intense  in  Northern  Europe  (Russia,  Finland,  and  Sean- 
dinavia)  throughout  the  month,  whereas  it  became  much  less  intense 
than  it  had  been  in  February  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe.     Indeed, 
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during  the  last  ten  days  there  was  a  general  thaw  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Austria. 

In  Dublin  the  mean  temperature  (89*8^)  was  decidedly  below  the  ayeraj^e 
(48-5^) ;  the  mean  dry  bulb  readings  at  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  were  38-9^ 
In  the  twenty-three  years  ending  with  1887,  March  was  coldest  in  1867 
and  1883  (M.  T.  =  89-0*')  and  warmest  in  1868  (M.  T.  =  47-3*»).  In 
1876  the  M.  T.  was  41-1*^ ;  in  the  year  1879  (the  cold  year)  it  was  42'6^ 
As  a  general  rule,  February  in  Dublin  is  only  a  shade  colder  than  March. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Continental  anticyclone  embraces  the 
British  Isles  and  Scandinavia  in  March,  causing  easterly  winds.  In  the 
present  year  February  was  only  1*2^  colder  than  March,  and  the  tem- 
perature even  in  January  was  actually  2*3^  above  that  of  the  past  month. 
The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  was  29*646  inches,  or  as  much  as 
0*277  inch  below  the  average  value  for  March— namely,  29*923  inches. 
The  mercury  rose  to  30*481  inches  at  9  a.m.  of  the  21st,  and  fell  to  28*556 
inches  at  1  p.m.  of  the  28th.  The  observed  range  of  atmospherical 
pressure  was,  therefore,  as  much  as  1*925  inches — ^that  is,  a  little  less 
than  two  inches.  The  mean  temperature  deduced  from  daily  readings 
of  the  dry  bulb  thermometer  at  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  was  38*9^,  or  0*9^ 
above  the  value  for  February,  1888 ;  that  calculated  by  Kaemtz's  for- 
mula—vis., mM.  -J-  (max,  —  min,  X  '41)  =  Mean  Temp, — ^from  the  means 
of  the  daily  maxima  and  minima  was  also  38*9°,  or  3*8°  below  the 
average  mean  temperature  for  March,  calculated  in  the  same  way,  in 
the  twenty  years,  1865-84,  inclusive  (42*7°).  The  arithmetical  mean  of 
the  maximal  and  minimal  readings  was  39*8°,  compared  with  a  twenty 
years'  average  of  43'5°.  On  the  8th  the  thermometer  in  the  screen 
rose  to  58*6°— wind  S.W. ;  on  the  17th  the  temperature  fell  to  26*9°— 
wind  N.W.  The  minimum  on  the  grass  was  21*6°  on  the  5th.  The 
rainfall  was  3*753  inches,  distributed  over  18  days.  The  average 
rainfall  for  March  in  the  twenty  years,  1865*84,  inclusive,  was  2*081 
inches,  and  the  average  number  of  rainy  days  was  16*5.  The  rainfall 
and  the  rainy  days,  therefore,  were  decidedly  above  the  average.  In 
1867  the  rainfall  in  March  was  very  large— 4*972  inches  on  22  days ; 
in  1866  also  3*629  inches  fell  on  21  days.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1871, 
only  *615  of  an  inch  was  measured  on  12  days,  and  in  1874  only  *953 
inch  fell,  also  on  12  days.    In  1887, 1*485  inches  of  rain  fell  on  15  days. 

Solar  halos  appeared  on  the  19th  and  27th.  The  atmosphere  was  foggy 
on  the  14th,  24Ui,  and  28th*  High  winds  were  noted  on  11  days,  reach- 
ing the  force  of  a  gale  on  5  days,  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  13th,  and  the  28th. 
Snow  or  sleet  occurred  on  the  11th,  12th,  13th,  15th,  16th,  18th,  19th, 
25th,  26th,  and  28th— 10  days  in  all ;  and  hail  fell  on  the  1st,  12th,  13th, 
15th,  16th,  19th,  24th,  25th,  26th,  27th,  and  28th. 

In  the  period  ending  Saturday,  the  3rd,  the  barometer  was  high  over 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  low  over  Scandinavia  and  the  Peninsula.     The 
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weather  was,  in  consequence,  cold,  with  Polar  winds  between  T^.E.  and 
N.W. 

In  the  course  of  the  week  ending  Saturday,  the  10th,  the  weadier  under- 
went a  complete  change  in  the  British  Islands  and  indeed  throughout  Uie 
greater  part  of  Western  Europe.  The  piercing  easterly  winds  df  Februaiy 
gave  place  to  warm,  humid  S.W.  winds,  which  blew  strongly  after  Tues- 
day and  were  accompanied  by  considerable  falls  of  rain  on  Thursday  and 
Friday.  The  increase  of  temperature  extended  to  central  Europe,  bat 
severe  frost  held  in  Northern  Russia  and  throughout  Scandinavia.  In 
Dublin,  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  was  29 '68 1  inches;  highest, 
30'09l  inches  at  7  p.m.  of  Tuesday;  lowest,  28*894  inches  at  3  40  p.m. 
of  Friday.  The  mean  dry  bulb  temperature  was  44*6°.  The  shade  ther- 
mometer rose  to  68'6**  on  Thursday,  having  fallen  to  30*7**  on  Monday. 
Rain  fell  in  measurable  quantity  on  three  days  to  the  total  amount  of  '941 
inch,  the  maximal  fall  in  24  hours  being  *650  inch  on  Saturday  or  rather 
in  the  early  morning  hours  of  Sunday,  the  11th. 

Yeiy  inclement  weather  prevailed  throughout  the  week  ending  Saturday 
the  17th,  owing  to  the  advance  eastwards  across  the  British  Islands  of  a 
series  of  deep  atmospherical  depressions  between  two  areas  of  high  pres- 
sure, of  which  one  lay  over  Scandinavia  and  the  other  over  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  Intense  cold  held  in  Northern  Europe,  but  in  France  and  the 
southern  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  temperature  was  occasionallj 
high.  In  Dublin,  the  mean  dry  bulb  temperature  was  86*5**,  or  S'l®  below 
that  of  the  previous  week.  The  absolute  maximum,  48*7%  really  occurred 
at  9  p.m.  of  Saturday,  the  10th,  and  subsequently  the  thermometer  did  not 
rise  above  42*4°.  The  minimum  in  the  screen  was  26*9°  on  Saturday,  the 
17th,  when  the  minimum  on  the  grass  was  22*0^.  The  barometer  ranged 
between  28*898  inches  at  9  a.m.  of  Sunday,  and  80*214  inches  at  9  p.m. 
of  Saturday — ^the  mean  pressure  being  29*434  inches.  The  precipitatioD, 
which  was  chiefly  in  the  form  of  snow  or  sleet  and  hail,  amounted  to  1*980 
inches  on  five  days.  On  Sunday  the  rainfall  measured  1-012  inches,  and 
on  Tuesday  *600  inch  felL  Snow  lay  deep  upon  the  Dublin  mountains 
from  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  third  week  (18th  to  24th  inclusive) 
were  cold,  with  a  singularly  keen  and  nipping  air.  A  short-lived  mild 
spell  set  in  on  Wednesday  afternoon  and  lasted  until  Thursday  evening. 
During  the  first  three  days  the  barometer  was  high  in  the  North  and 
Northwest,  so  that  E.  to  N.E.  winds  prevailed,  with  occasional  showers 
of  hail  and  snow.  On  Wednesday  pressure  gave  way  in  the  North,  and 
S.W.  winds  with  warm  sunshine  were  experienced,  followed  by  clouds  and 
soft  rain.  From  Thursday  both  pressure  and  temperature  were  low,  and 
the  wind  was  light  and  variable,  chiefly  from  polar  points  of  the  compass. 
In  Dublin,  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  was  30*021  inches — the 
extremes  being— highest,  80*481  inches  at  9  a.m.  of  Wednesday ;  lowest, 
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29*380  inches  at  9  p.m.  of  Saturday.  The  mean  dry  bulb  temperature 
was  37*7^.  The  thermometers  in  the  screen  rose  to  53*1^  on  Thursday 
and  fell  to  29-7®  on  Saturday.  The  minima  in  the  screen  were  below  82° 
on  five  nights.  The  rainfall  amounted  to  '200  inch,  distributed  over  four 
days.  Of  the  total  quantity,  -100  inch  was  measured  on  Wednesday. 
Snow  or  hail  fell  on  the  first  two  days  of  the  period,  and  large  hail  late 
on  Saturday  night. 

The  record  of  the  last  week  (25th  to  31st  inclusive)  is  again  one  of 
winterly  weather,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  period  signs  were  not 
wanting  of  a  coming  change  to  milder  and  more  spring-like  conditions. 
Until  Saturday,  the  31st,  atmospherical  pressure  was  unusually  low  over 
the  British  Islands,  a  series  of  deep  depressions  culminating  on  Wednes- 
day, the  28th,  in  a  cyclone,  near  the  centre  of  which  the  barometer 
receded  to  28*39  inches  at  SciUy.  This  system  subsequently  filled  up  by 
degrees  as  it  travelled  slowly  in  an  easterly  direction  towards  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Continent.  On  the  first  three  days  of  the  week  showers  of 
snow,  hail,  and  soft  hail  (graupel)  fell  at  intervals.  On  Wednesday,  the 
28th,  a  fresh  easterly  gale  prevailed,  with  heavy  rain,  hail,  and  wet  snow. 
Two  rather  dull  damp  days  followed,  but  the  last  day  of  the  month  proved 
fine  and  bright.  In  Dublin,  the  mean  pressure  was  only  29*185  inches- 
highest,  30*033  inches  at  9  p.m.  of  Saturday ;  lowest,  28*556  inches  at  1 
p.m.  of  Wednesday.  The  mean  dry  bulb  temperature  was  37*6° — max., 
48*6°  on  Thursday ;  min.,  27*9°  on  Monday.  ITie  rainfall  measured  '632 
inch  on  six  days.  Of  this  quantity  *320  inch  was  registered  on  Wednes- 
day.   A  solar  halo  appeared  on  Tuesday. 

In  Dublin,  the  temperature  fell  to  or  below  32°  on  eleven  days  in 
the  screen,  and  on  twenty-six  days  on  the  grass.  The  mean  minimal 
temperature  on  the  grass  was  28*7°,  compared  with  29*4°  in  February 
and  31*1°  in  January.  In  Dublin,  the  rainfall  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1888  amounted  to  6*097  inches  on  41  days,  compared  with  3*842  inches 
on  42  days  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1887. 

At  Greystones,  Co.  Wicklow,  the  rainfall  in  March,  1888,  amounted 
to  3'45  inches,  distributed  over  14  days.  Of  this  quantity  *92  inch  was 
measured  on  the  10th,  1*18  inches  on  the  lltb,  and  '28  inch  on  the 
27th — that  is,  no  less  than  2*38  inches  on  three  days. 


FXSTDUL  IN  AKO. 

Db.  Andbews  {Chicago  Medical  Journal  and  Examiner^  July,  1887)  states 
the  following  injection  has  been  found  to  be  curative  in  the  treatment  of 
many  cases  of  fistula  in  ano : — I^.  Liq.  hamamelis  virg.,  3iij* ;  ferri  per- 
sulph.,  3j-;  Acidi  carbolici,  gr.  2;  glycerini,  3ij-  Ft.  injectio.  Ten  to 
fifteen  drops  to  be  injected  into  the  fistula. 


PERISCOPE. 

MISTLETOE  (VISCUM  ALBUM), 

In  a  paper  to  the  Mtdioal  and  Surgical  Reporter  (Na  1,593),  Dr.  Payne 
claims  for  mistletoe  ecbolio  powers  superior  to  those  of  ergoL  He  adopts 
Dr.  Long's  statement  (Lammlle  Mtd.  News^  1878),  ^'That  instead  <^ 
producing  a  continuous  or  tonic  contraction,  as  does  ergot,  it  stimulates 
the  uterus  to  contractions  that  are  natural,  with  regular  intervals  of  rest. 
Consequently,  it  can  be  used  in  any  stage  of  labour,  and  in  primiparx, 
where  ergot  is  inadmissible."  Like  Dr.  Park  {Pract^  Nov.,  1881),  he 
believes  it  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  digitalis.  A  decoction  of  the  f re^ 
leaves  in  ounce  doses,  frequently  repeated,  is  now  preferred  bj  Dr.  Payne 
to  the  fluid  extract  which  he  formerly  used. 

CONGRESS  OF  AMSBICAN  PHYSICIANS  AND  8UROE0N8. 

The  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  a  conjoint  meet* 
ing  of  certain  National  Medical  Societies  so  arranged  that,  while  each 
Society  preserves  its  own  autonomy  in  every  respect,  and  has  its  own 
meetings,  papers  and  discussions  during  the  day,  the  members  of  aD  the 
Societies  meet  together  in  the  evenings  to  carry  out  the  objects  dS.  the 
Congress.  The  main  purpose  of  the  Congress  is  the  presentation  and 
discussion  of  scientific  subjects  selected  with  reference  to  their  general 
interest.  It  is  intended  that  the  Congress  shall  meet  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  once  in  three  years.  The  President  of  each  future  Congress  is  to 
be  elected  by  the  Societies,  each  Society  having  the  right  to  elect  in  tnm. 
The  officers  of  the  Congress  are  a  President,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer, 
and  as  many  Vice-Presidents  as  there  are  Societies  taking  part;  the 
Vice-Presidents  being  the  Presidents  elect  of  the  several  Societies  for 
the  year  of  the  Congress.  The  business  of  the  Congress  is  managed  by 
an  Executive  Committee  composed  of  one  representative  appointed  by 
each  Society  taking  part.  The  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Congress 
are  ex-offido  members  of  this  Committee.  The  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  Congress  of  1888  has  been  delegated  to  a  Committee 
consisting  of  the  President  of  the  Congress  (Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  U.S.A.), 
the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  (Dr.  William  Pepper,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia), and  the  Secretary  of  the  Congress  (Dr.  William  H.  Carmalt« 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.).  This  Committee  have  adopted  the  following 
preliminary  programme  of  the  Congress  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  the  evenings  of  September  18th,  I9th,  and  20th,  1888  :— Subjects  for 
Beport  and  Discussion — TuesdiAy  evening,  September  18th: — Intestmal 
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Obtilmction  in  its  Medical  and  Surgical  Rdatiom :  Paperd  will  be  read  by 
Dr.  Reginald  H.  Fitz,  of  Boston,  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in 
Harvard  UniTersity,  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Senn,  of  Milwaukee,  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  Chicago,  111. ; 
followed  by  a  discussion.  Wednesday  evening,  September  19th: — 
Ctrd>ral  Loctdiaation  in  its  PraOical  Relations:  Papers  will  be  read  by 
Dr.  Charles  K.  Mills,  of  Philadelphia,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind 
and  Nervous  System  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and  College  for 
Graduates  in  Medicine,  and  Dr.  Boswell  Park,  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
the  Buffalo  Medical  College ;  followed  by  a  discussion.  Thursday  even- 
uigf  September  20th : — Address  by  the  President^  John  S*  Billings,  M.D., 
U.  S.  Army ;  to  be  followed  by  a  general  reception  in  the  United  States 
Army  Museum  Building. 

TWO  CASES  OF  FRACTURE  OF  THE  BODY  OF  THE  SCAPULA, 

A.  B.  McEjbe,  M.D.,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  reports  two  cases  of  fracture  of 
scapula.  Case  I. — J.  B.,  aged  twenty-five.  Patient  was  hurled  against  a 
car  stove,  receiving  the  entu:e  force  of  the  concussion  upon  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  left  shoulder.  On  examination,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
sustained  a  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  left  scapula  about  an  inch  above  its 
apex.  Case  II. — ^D.  C,  a  labourer,  aged  sixty,  through  a  mis-step,  was 
precipitated  from  a  height  of  about  ten  feet.  Examination  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  fracture  of  the  sixth  rib  on  either  side,  also  of  the  clavicle  at 
the  junction  of  its  inner  and  middle  thirds,  and  likewise  a  well-defined 
fracture  of  the  body  of  the  scapula  midway  between  its  spine  and  apex. 
Fractures  of  this  character  are  by  no  means  of  frequent  occu  rrenoe.  Out  of 
a  total  number  of  2,358  fractures  of  various  kinds  seen  by  Malgaigne  at  the 
Hdtel  Dieu,  there  were  but  four  cases  of  fracture  of  the  scapula.  Lonsdale 
collated  eighteen  cases  of  this  injury  from  a  total  of  1,901  fractures 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  Hamilton  saw  but  eight  cases ;  and  Agnew, 
from  whose  works  these  statistics  are  taken,  had  treated  only  one-half 
that  number.  The  records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  for  a  period  of 
forty-four  years,  show  that  one  per  cent,  of  fractures  were  of  this  variety, 
and  that  in  less  than  one-fourth  of  these  lesions  the  fracture  was  confined 
to  the  body  of  the  bone. — SacramenSto  Medical  Times,  May,  1687. 

MORTAUTT  OF  BABIES. 

The  following  statistics  are  the  results  of  Dr.  Haukel's,  of  Glanchaw, 
researches  on  the  mortality  of  babies : — 1st.  The  mortality  is  influenced 
by  the  age  of  the  mother — Mothers  under  20  years  of  age,  mortality 
50-0;  from  20  to  30,  86-66;  from  30  to  40,  87-50 ;  over  40,  45-31 
2nd.  Of  children  reared  on  the  breast — Mothers  20  years  of  age,  mortality 
75-0 ;  from  20  to  30,  86*55 ;  from  30  to  40,  73-96 ;  over  40,  79-69 
3rd,  Of  the  frequency  of  binh-*First  children,  mortality  32*69 ;  second, 
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32-54;  third  and  fifth,  39*87;  sixth  to  tenth,  44*31;  eleventh,  46*15. 
The  mortality  is  increased  in  cases  of  precocious  marriages,  and  where 
the  births  rapidly  follow  each  other.^Btf^in  de  Midecme,  November  30, 
1887. 

CONDITIOK8  OF  THE  HAKD  AND  ARX  WHICH  TNTERVERS  WITH  THE  FEB* 
FOBMAKOE  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ACTS,  BSPEGIALLT  PIAKO-PLATSrO. 

In  this  lecture  Dr.  6.  V.  Poore  gives  the  details  of  twenty-one  cases  of 
persons  who  suffered  from  impairment  in  the  use  of  the  hands  and  anna 
in  consequence  of  excessive  piano-playing.  In  no  two  of  the  cases  was 
the  cause  of  break-down  precisely  the  same.  There  is,  consequently,  no 
such  entity  as  pianists'  cramp.  The  most  common  symptom  is  nerve 
tenderness,  affecting  different  nerves,  and  apparently  depending,  not  onlj 
on  over-work,  but  other  causes,  such  as  strain  or  cold,  and  predisposed  to 
by  various  bodily  conditions,  such  as  anssmia,  rheumatism,  ^ut,  and 
dyspepsia.  Besides  the  difficulty  in  piano-playing  there  was  usoallj 
some  general  disability  of  the  limb.  That  this  is  more  common  as  a 
result  of  piano-playing  than  in  writers'  cramp  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
muscles  in  the  former  case  are  larger,  more  numerous,  and  in  more 
common  requisition  for  general  purposes  than  are  the  muscles  (mo$>t 
commonly  the  interossei)  whose  break-d6wn  causes  writers'  cramp.  In 
most  cases  the  prognosis  is  good  on  the  whole,  although  recovery  is 
often  slow.  In  treatment,  the  most  important  points  are  rest,  blistering 
the  painful  nerves,  and,  when  pain  is  removed,  massage.  Constitutional 
treatment  is  essential— change  of  air,  iron,  arsenic,  and  regulation  of  the 
bowels,  as  well  as  attention  to  indications  caused  by  gout  and  rheumatism.— 
Brit.  Med.  Journal,  February  26,  1887. 

INFANTILE  DYSPEPSIA. 

Of  mucilage  of  gum  Acacia,  85  grammes;  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  65 
centigrammes ;  chloroform,  10  drops  ;  essence  of  verbena,  3^  grammes. 
One  teaspoonful  of  this  mixture  every  two  or  three  hours  for  a  six  months' 
baby. — Montpellier  Medical. 

SODIUM  PHOSPHATE  IN  INFANTILB  DIABBH<SA. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Wood  {Thercq).  Oat.)  says  that  in  cases  of  infantile  diarrii<Ba 
attended  by  clay-coloured  or  greenish  stools,  sodium  phosphate  in  repeated 
small  doses  given  in  milk  is  of  great  value.  In  the  types  attended  hj 
alternate  diarrhoea  and  constipation  it  is  especially  indicated. 

ointment  for  STPHILniO  RASHES. 

DiDAT  recommends  the  following  ointment  for  syphilitic  rashes  on  the 
face  and  exposed  surfaces:— Q.  Bioiodide  of  mercury,  80  centigr. ;  pre- 
pared lard,  80  grammes;  mix.— Z^'fThioR  MidtoaU,  January  80,  1888. 
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Geddes'  Fluid  Extract  of  Hemlock  Bark. 


The  Canadian  Hemlock  Tree  (Abies  Canadetms)  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  shrub  or  poisonous  Hemlock  {Comum  Macu- 
latum).  The  former  abound  only  throuj^hout  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  the  Northern  States  of  America.  The  tree  itself  is 
from  50  to  100  feet  in  height,  and  from  6  to  10  feet  in  fjirth  at 
its  base.  Only  the  inner  bark  from  the  upland  growth  of  this  tree 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Geddes^  Extract  of  Hemlock  Bark. 

The  process  employed  is  that  of  repeated  evaporation,  wherein 
the  most  elaborate  machinery,  constructed  upon  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  modem  science  and  mechanical  skill,  is  employed. 

Dr.  Georgb  For,  F.R.C.S.,  in  writing  to  the  Medical  Preti  aud 
Circular^  published  Wednesday,  November  17th,  1886,  says:— 
**....  Though  I  am  always  an  advocate  for  the  pharmacian 
producing  his  own  preparations  as  far  as  possible,  I  cannot  but 
acknowledge  that  Oeddes*  Hemlock  Bark  Extract  is  the  perfection 
of  pharmacy,  and  only  such  as  elaborate  machinery  and  unremit- 
ting scientific  care  could  produce.  It  is  a  pure  Extract,  being 
absolutely  devoid  of  alcohol,  and  is  of  the  consistence  of  treacle- 
It  mixes  readily  with  water  in  all  proportions,  and  is  an  admirable 
astringent.     .    •     ." 


The  GEDDES  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

OOLXSOB  fTH^HfftWj    2M  HIOH  BOIAOBM.  Z.01ID0II.  W.O. 


DTOUN  DEPOT:— B.  SIMPSON  &  CO..  16  EEBBT-STBIST. 


MadioAl  G«iit]emeii  who  are  anaoqiuuiitad  with  th«  naton  of  onr  Sztcaol,  and  wish  to  git«  it  > 
trial.  wiU,  on  applioation  to  oar  London  Oilioo  ont^^  bo  ftirniahod  with  one  regular  tiaad  bottla  free  «< 
ooati  by  parooU  pott  (wberorer  the  paroaU  poet  STftem  exiete). 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  XXI. — On  Supra-puhic  TAthotomy  and  Vesical  Suture,*  By 
Krndal  Franks,  M.D.  Univ.  Dubl. ;  Fellow  and  Member  of 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland;  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London ; 
Surgeon  to  the  Adelaide  Hospital ;  ex-Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
DubUn. 

Although  I  have  adopted  the  method  of  supra-pubic  lithotomy 
for  the  removal  of  vesical  calculi  only  in  a  single  case,  I  think  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  offer  any  apology  for  bringing  the  subject 
before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  the  revival  of  this  operation  dates  only  from  1880, 
when  Petersen,  of  Kiel,  demonstrated  the  effects  of  distension  of 
the  rectum  and  bladder  upon  the  anterior  vesical  fold  of  the  peri- 
toneum, and,  secondly,  because  this  operation  has  not  yet  been 
discussed  by  this  Academy,  although  it  has  excited  much  interest 
and  discussion  both  in  England  and  in  other  countries.  The  opera- 
tion itself  is  not  a  new  one.  Whether  it  was  ever  attempted  by 
the  ancients  is  a  question  for  speculators  who  revel  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity,  but  the  first  authenticated  case  was  recorded  by  Pierre 
Franco,  of  Lausanne,  in  1556.  He  thus  describes  the  case  in  his 
work  "  Petit  Traitc^.  sur  les  Hemies  " : — **  It  occurred  once  that  I 
wished  to  remove  a  stone  from  a  child  of  ten  years  or  so,  but  in 

*  Read  before  the  Section  of  Surgery  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Irvland, 
Friday,  April  18,  1888.    [For  the  discnBBion  on  this  paper  see  page  582.] 
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spite  of  all  my  eflforts  I  could  not  bring  it  down  to  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  In  view  of  that  fact,  that  the  patient  was  very  much 
exhausted  by  his  sufferings,  and  thai  the  parents  desired  rather 
that  he  should  die  than  liye  in  such  agony,  also  that  I  did  not  wish 
it  to  be  a  reproach  to  me  that  it  should  not  be  extracted,  although 
it  was  foolish,  I  decided  to  cut  the  bladder  from  the  pubis,  a  h'ttle 
to  the  left.  This  I  did,  cutting  upon  the  stone,  which  I  had  raised 
up  with  my  fingers  inserted  in  the  fundament,  and  held  under 
control  with  the  hand  of  an  assistant,  who  compressed  the  abdomen 
into  the  pelvis,  and  in  this  way  I  extracted  it.  The  stone  was  as 
large  as  an  egg.  Nevertheless^  the  wound  consolidated  and  was 
healed.  However,  I  would  not  advise  anybody  to  do  this,  but 
rather  to  use  the  procedure  devised  by  us,  of  which  we  have 
spoken.*'* 

Franco's  advice  seems  to  have  been  followed  generally,  and  we 
do*  not  hear  much  of  the  operation  until  1680,  when  Hildanus 
described  it,  urging  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  stone  inta  posi- 
tion near  the  opening,  by  putting  the  fingers  into  the  rectum  for 
that  purpose.  "It  is  interesting  to  observe,"  says  Sir  Henry 
Tliompson,  "  that  at  this  early  date  there  was  a  recognition  of  the 
a<lvantage  to  be  obtained  by  making  pressure  on  the  stone  in  a 
direction  from  below  upwards  through  the  rectum.'*  ^ 

The  next  published  case  of  supra-pubie  cystotomy  was  by  Probv, 
a  Dublin  surgeon,  who  removed  a  bodkin  from  the  bladder  of  a 
young  woman,  aged  twenty,  in  1694. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  high  operation  is  one  of  warm 
discussions  between  its  few  supporters  and  its  host  of  opponents. 
Its  struggle  for  existence  threatened  to  terminate  fatally,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  century  it  had  scarcely  got  beyond  the  position 
described  by  Begin  in  1826,  that  it  should  be  resorted  to  only  in 
those  cases  where  "deformity  of  tlie  pelvis  and  the  size  of  the 
stone  rendered  the  perinaeal  operation  impossible." 

During  the  present  century,  however,  the  high  operation  has 
enjoyed  a  much  larger  share  of  support  tlian  formerly,  and  that 
even  before  the  modifications  or  improvements  introduced  bj 
Petersen,  of  Kiel,  in  1880,  placed  the  supra-pubic  method  upon  its 
present  popular  basis.  Thus  we  find  that  Dr.  C.  W.  DuUes,  of 
America,  collected  636  cases  of  the  high  operation  performed  by 
the  older  metliods  up  to  Julvy  1881,  70  of  these  being  done  by 

■  AnnalR  of  Surgery.     V«.l.  IT,  p.  17$. 
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American  surgeons.*  The  total  death-rate  has  been  28*6  per  cent., 
or  1  in  3*5.  The  operation  has  usually  been  reserved  for  large 
stones,  and  when  we  compare  the  results  obtained  by  the  sectio- 
alta  in  these  cases  with  the  results  of  la4:eral  lithotomy,  based  on 
the  table  of  perinaesil  operations  published  by  Keith  in  ISBQ,**  we 
find  that  even  under  the  unfavourable  conditions  of  the  older 
methods  the  suprai-pubic  operation  gives  decidedly  the  best  results 
for  large  stones.  In  the  case  of  small  calculi — that  is,  calculi 
weighing  less  than  an  ounce — ^the  death-rate  by  the  old  supra- 
pubic method  is  9'3  per  cent.,  and  by  the  lateral  method  89  per 
cent.,  results  so  nearly  equal  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
when  improved  methods  of  operating,  based  on  Petersen's  researches, 
were  thrown  into  the  scale  on  the  side  of  the  high  operation,  that 
it  should  have  given  it  such'  a  stimulus  as  to  threaten  to  extinguish 
the  laiteral  method. 

Prof.  Petersen^  of  Kiel,  in-  his-  paper,  read  before  the  Congress 
of  Grerman  Surgeons  in  April,  1880,  advocated  a  return  to  the 
supra-pubic  method.®  In  detailing  the  dangers  which  had  hitherto 
beset  this  operative  procedure,  he  enumerated  three  chief  causes, 
and  shows  how  each  of  these  may  be  met.  These  dangers  are — 
septic  infection,  urinary  infiltration,  and  injury  to  the  peritoneum. 
Septic  infection  is  prevented  by  the  adopti^utof  antiseptic  precau- 
tions to  an  extent  which  the  lateral  method  does  not  admit  of. 
Urinary  infiltration  he  proposed  to  combat  by  means  of  suture  of 
the  bladder  wound  ;■  and  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  the  peri- 
toneum, he  urged  the  adoption  of  distension  of  the  rectum^  together 
with  distension  of  the  bladder,  by  means  of  which  the  prevesical 
fold  of  the  peritoneum  is  drawn  or  pushed  upward;^,  leaving  suffi- 
cient room  above  the  pubis  for  operation,  without  fear  of  peritoneal 
injury.  None  of  these  recommendations  are  new,  nor  can  Prof. 
Petersen,  claim  priority  for  any  one  of  these  suggestions.  Anti- 
septic surgery  is  the  copyright  of  Sir  Joseph  Lister.  Suture  of 
the  bladder  in  supra-pubic  lithotomy  was  recommended  as  far 
back  as  1581  by  a  French  surgeon,  Rousset,  and  was  attempted  by 
several  surgeons  previous  to  1880 ;  whilst  the  effect  of  rectal  and 
vesical  distension  upon,  the  prevesical  fold  of  peritoneum  was 
demonstrated  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Garson,  of  Edinburgh^  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  German  Congress  in  1878,  and  from  him,  no  doubt, 

•  GronB.    System  of  Surgery.    1882.    Vol.  II.,  p.  769.. 
^  British  Med.  JoarnaL     March  20,  1969. 

*  Ueber  Sectio-Alta.    ArcMv  fUr  Ghirurgie.    Lftngenbeck.    1880. 
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Prof.  Petersen  adopted  the  idea  and  put  it  to  practical  use.  To 
Petersen  undoubtedlj  is  due  the  credit  of  combining:  together  and 
of  applying  methods  which  have  placed  this  operation  upon  the 
firm  foundation  which  it  occupies  to-day. 

Before  discussing  the  various  points  which  are  raised  by  a  con* 
sideration  of  this  subject,  I  will  shortly  detail  a  case  in  which  the 
modernised  operation  of  supra-pubic  lithotomy  was  adopted : — 

Casb. — IL  M.,  a  land  steward,  aged  sixty-five,  was  sent  up  to  me  by 
Dr.  David  Jacob,  of  Maryborough,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Adelaide 
Hospital  on  May  Srd,  1887.  He  wus  suifering  from  vesical  calculus. 
Dr.  Jacob  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
stone,  but  considered  thai  the  case  was  not  a  suitable  one  for  lithotrity. 
The  sound,  which  he  passed  readily,  caught  the  stone,  '^  and  apparently 
fairly  indicated  its  size  at  1  inch  or  |  inch  "  in  diameter. 

He  was  a  tall,  large,  heavy  man,  who  had  enjoyed  excellent  health  all 
his  life  until  two  years  previously,  when  he  noticed  the  urine  to  be  of  a 
dark,  co£Pee  colour.  Frequent  micturition  soon  followed.  A  year  later  he 
liad  great  uneasiness  when  sitting  up,  and  a  "burning  pain  in  the  urethra, 
shooting  down  to  the  end  of  the  penis  after  passing  water.  At  this  time 
he  frequently  had  to  paRS  water  every  hour,  and  sometimes  he  could  not 
prevent  its  escaping  into  his  clothes.  For  the  last  three  months,  under 
Dr.  Jacob's  care,  he  had  much  improved.  He  had  passed  no  blood  since 
the  17th  of  March,  1887.  Since  then  tthe  pain  after  micturition  had  dis* 
appeared,  and  he  was  able  to  retain  his  urine  for  two  or  three  hours. 
It  had  become  quite  clear. 

The  day  after  his  admission  to  hospital  the  urine  was  examined.  Its 
specific  gravity  was  1022 ;  it  was  acid,  and  after  standing  a  short  time 
a  dense,  gelatinous,  whitish  precipitate  appeared ;  it  contained  a  small 
quantity  of  albumen,  and  the  microscope  revealed  pus  cells,  together 
with  many  triple  phosphate  crystals. 

On  May  7th  the  patient  was  put  under  chloroform.  An  ordinary 
Thompson's  sound  was  found  too  short  to  reach  the  bladder,  and  a  very 
long  one  had  to  be  used.  The  finger  passed  into  the  rectum  discovered 
a  very  large  smooth  prostate,  beyond  which  the  finger  could  not  reach. 
The  sound  struck  a  stone,  as  it  was  being  withdrawn,  with  the  curve 
turned  upwards  and  the  handle  well  depressed.  The  stone  was  evidently 
lodged  behind  the  pUbes,  and  was  of  a  fairly  large  size.  On  account  of 
the  great  depth  of  the  perinaeum,  and  believing  that  the  supra-pubie 
operation  would  in  such  a  case  be  a  safer  and  better  procedure  than  a 
lateral  lithotomy,  I  put  it  in  practice  on  May  10th,  1887. 

As  the  patient  was  found  to  have  a  mitral  systolic  murmur,  one-sixth 
of  a  grain  of  morphin  was  first  given  hypodermically,  and  then  anesthesia 
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was  produced  with  cUoroform,  the  effect  being  kept  up  with  ether.  The 
pubes  was  shaved,  then  scrubbed  well  with  soap  and  water,  and  finally 
washed  with  corrosive  sublimate  solution  (1  in  1,000).  Thompson's 
rectal  bag  was  then  oiled,  introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  distended 
with  12  ozs.  of  water.  A  soft  rubber  catheter  was  passed  into  the 
bladder,  and  through  it  8  ozs.  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  boric  acid  was 
injected.  The  return  of  the  fluid  was  prevented  by  tying  another  soft 
rubber  catheter  round  the  penis,  without  withdrawing  the  catheter  which 
had  been  passed  into  the  bladder.  An  oval  tense  tumour  could  be  at 
once  detected  in  the  abdomen  above  the  pubes.  On  account  of  the  great 
quantity  of  adipose  tissue  covering  the  abdomen,  the  initial  incision  was 
made  four  inches  long  in  the  middle  line.  The  fat  was  two  inches  thick. 
The  linea  alba  and  the  fascia  transversalis  were  divided  uriatim  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  original  incision  in  the  abdomen.  The  fold  of  the 
peritoneum  was  discovered  at  the  upper  part  of  the  incbion,  but  was 
nearly  three  inches  above  the  pubes.  There  was  a  large  quantity  of  pre- 
visceral  fat,  which  was  scraped  through  with  a  blunt  knife,  and  the 
bladder  exposed,  which  was  not,  however,  fully  distended.  The  bladder 
was  hooked  up  on  a  tenaculum  passed  through  its  walls  parallel  to 
the  line  of  incision,  and  an  opening  was  made  into  the  bladder  large 
enough  to  admit  a  finger.  Fluid  at  once  poured  out.  A  finger  passed 
through  the  wound  first  came  upon  the  rubber  catheter  and  beneath  it 
three  hard  calculi.  The  wound  in  the  bladder  was  then  enlarged  to  two 
inches,  aad,  by  means  of  a  lithotomy  scoop  and  a  finger,  the  calculi  were 
extracted  one  by  one»  The  bladder  itself  seemed  to  be  quite  healthy.  I 
therefore  determined  to  attempt  to  get  union  by  first  intention  by  careful 
suture.  Accordingly  1  introduced  six  or  seven  Lembert*s  sutures  of  catgut, 
passed  through  the  external  and  muscular  coats  alone,  the  mucous  coat  being 
carefully  inverted.  1  then  put  in  a  continuous  suture,  top-sewing  the 
fibrous  coat  together,  so  as  to  completely  cover  in  and  hide  the  first  row 
of  sutures.  Eight  ounces  of  the  boric  acid  solution  were  now  injected 
into  the  bladder  to  distend  it,  but  the  suture  was  complete  and  there  was 
no  leak.  A  drainage  tube  was  now  placed  in  the  wound,  extending  from 
the  upper  angle,  so  as  to  be  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  a  source  of 
infection,  and  reaching  down  behind  the  pubes  and  beneath  the  fascia 
transversalis.  This  fascia,  the  linea  alba,  and  the  skin,  were  then  sutured 
in  successive  layers.  Iodoform  was  dusted  over  the  wound,  which  was 
dressed  with  sal-alembroth  gauze,  covered  with  a  wood-wool  pad,  and 
firmly  bandaged.  The  rectal  bag  was  removed,  but  the  catiieter  was 
retained  in  the  bladder,  and  the  urine  was  conducted  through  an  India- 
rubber  tube  to  a  vessel  beneath  the  bedL 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  case  may  be  epitemisedh.  The  tempera- 
ture  on  the  day  following  operation  reached  101 '2^,  but  on  the  fourth  day 
it  became  absolutely  normal  and  remained  so  throughout.    On  the  fifth 
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dtij  the  catheter  was  remoTed,  and  directions  were  given  Qmi  the  urine 
should  be  drawn  off  every  four  hours.  On  the  twelfth  daj  the  catheter 
was  discontinued,  as  the  patient  was  able  to  void  urine  naturally.  As  to 
the  abdominal  wound  it  "healed  in  its  entire  length  by  first  inteotion, 
except  along  the  track  of  the  drainage  tube.  This  was  sot  removed 
until  the  19th  of  May — 1.«.,  the  tenth  day.  I  "kept  it  in  tlius  long  on  the 
chance  of  any  urine  leaking  through  the  bladder  wound,  but  this  never 
occurred.  The  sinus  left  by  the  drainage  tube  closed  rapidly  as  soon  as 
the  latter  was  withdrawn. 

The  patient  was  allowed  up  about  the  wards  on  the  fourteenth  day, 
but  although  perfectly  well  he  was  kept  under  observation  until  the  5th 
of  June — that  is,  five  wee^ks  from  tlie  time  lie  was  admitted.  He  is  still 
in  perfect  health. 

The  stones  removed  wei^  respectively  287  grs.,  214  grs.,  and  215  grs. ; 
in  all,  666  grs. — that  is,  10|  grs.  more  than  l^ozs.  They  measure 
respectively  1  x  1^^  inches,  1|  K  1^  inches,  and  If  X  1  finches. 

It  is  interesting  to  o'bserve  the  great  similarity  these  calculi  present  in 
appearance,  size,  and  weight. 

In  this  case  we  have  illustrated  the  three  factors  of  success 
urged  by  Petersen — namely,  antiseptic  precautions,  vesical  sutare, 
and  double  distension,  both  rectal  and  vesical.  Of  the  first  of  these 
I  need  say  nothing,  as  operating  surgeons  all  over  the  world  are 
practically  agreed  at  present  on  their  efficacy.  Of  suture  of  the 
bladder  we  are  far  from  unanimity.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  does 
not  employ  it ;  in  France  it  is  rarely  resorted  to ;  in  Germany  we 
find  some  of  its  most  ardent  supporters  and  its  bitterest  opponents. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  suture  of  the  bladder,  when  successful, 
attains  the  ideal  in  supra-puhic  cystotomy.  But  the  whole  essence 
of  the  question  lies  in  the  reservation  **  when  successful."  Unfor- 
tunately, vesical  suture  has  a  long  array  of  failures  to  contend  with  — 
failures,  I  mean,  in  the  sense  that  the  sutures  have  not  succeeded  in 
I)reventing  the  urine  from  flowing  through  the  abdominal  wound. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  suture  of  the  bladder  has  been  sufiSciently 
often  successful  to  encourage  surgeons  in  attempting  it.  Of  course, 
it  is  understood  that  I  am  dealing  only  with  suture  of  that  part  of 
the  bladder  which  is  not  covered  with  peritoneum. 

Now  let  me  shortly  examine  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  to  the  immediate  closure  of  the  bladder  by  suture  in  supra- 
pubic cystotomy.  Firstly,  it  has  been  stated  by  some,  and  most 
positively  by  so  eminent  a  surgeon  as  Trendelenburg,*  that  it  is 

*  Berliner  klin.  WochoDSobrift.    1881.    P.  1. 
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almost  impossible  to  cite  a  single  case  in  which  the  nrine,  either 
entirely  or  in  part,  has  not  in  a  short  time  made  its  way  through 
the  abdominal  woand — in  other  words,  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
suture,  because  it  always  fails.  Now,  what  are  the  facts?  In  a 
table  published  by  Dr.  Schmitz,  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  1886,*  in 
which  he  had  collected  together  all  the  cases  of  vesical  suture 
known  to  him  up  to  date,  we  find  it  had  been  attempted  in  55  cases 
in  which  the  result  was  known.  Of  these,  17  cases  healed  by  first 
intention.  The  first  case  on  record  was  that  of  Lotzbeck  in  1858,* 
and  which  proved  a  complete  success.  The  same  operator  scored 
the  second  success  in  1859.  The  next  two  successful  cases  were  by 
English  surgeons.  Sir  Joseph  Lister  and  Mr.  Gamgee,  both  in  1873. 
Since  the  publication  of  Schmitz's  statistics,  I  have  found  several 
cases  which  have  been  added.  One  by  Pilcher,®  of  New  York,  in  1 885, 
the  patient  a  man  twenty-one  years  of  age,  returning  home  perfectly 
well  on  the  1  Ith  day.  One  by  Mr.  Parker,*  of  the  Children's 
Hospital,  London,  of  a  child  aged  three,  who  left  hospital  cured 
on  the  16th  day.  Two  cases  by  Zangarol,  of  Alexandria — one 
successful,  the  patient  leaving  hospital  on  the  7th  day.*  One  by 
Sir  Wm.  MacCormac,''  in  a  boy  aged  three  and  a  half,  in  which 
recovery  was  complete  in  a  week.  And  my  own  case,  in  which  the 
patient  was  up  and  about  on  the  11th  day. 

In  the  face  of  Schmitz's  table,  which  shows  that  complete 
success  has  been  attained  in  31  per  cent.,  not  counting  the  cases 
which  have  since  been  added,  I  think  I  am  fully  justified  in  saying 
that  the  success  attained  not  only  justifies  but  strongly  encourag(  s 
us  in  making  the  attempt.  The  next  objection  raised  to  vesical 
suture  is  of  a  more  serious  character — namely,  that  when  the  suture 
does  not  hold  it  leaves  the  patient  in  a  worse  condition  than  if  the 
bladder-wound  had  been  left  open,  and  that  the  death-rate  after 
suture  is  higher  than  the  death-rate  of  supra^pubic  cystotomy 
generally.  Now,  here  again  we  must  appeal  to  statistics.  I  have 
already  referred  to  Dr.  Dulles'  table,  in  which  he  has  collected 
636  cases  of  the  high  operation,  and  the  death-rate  he  has  found 
to  be  28*6  per  cent.  What  is  the  death-rate  when  the  bladder  has 
been  sutured  ?     The  most  complete  table,  so  far,  is  that  of  Schmitz, 

^Langenbeck's  Archie.    1886.     P.  457. 
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of  St.  Petersburg.  Of  the  55  cases  of  vesical  suture  8  died — tiiat 
is,  a  percentage  of  14*5,  or  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  death-rate 
in  supra-pubic  cystotomy.  Hence  we  see  that  this  objection  falls 
completely  to  the  ground,  and  that  suture  of  the  bladder  offers  a 
better  chance  to  the  patient  than  when  the  wound  is  left  open. 

The  third  objection  made  to  vesical  suture  is  that  it  lengthens 
the  operation  and  is  difficult  to  perform,  on  account  of  the  smallness 
of  the  field  of  operation,  and  the  depth  to  which  the  bladder  sinks 
when  once  it  has  been  opened.  This  objection  may  have  had  force 
before  distension  of  the  rectum  was  introduced.  But  the  pressure 
of  the  rectal  bag  throws  the  bladder  forwards  vrithin  easy  reach  of 
the  operator*s  hands,  and,  moreover,  affords  a  most  valuable  support 
behind  it.  It  is  obvious  that  the  rectal  bag  should  not  be  emptied 
until  the  suture  is  completed.  In  my  own  case  I  did  not  find  the 
least  difHculty  in  introducing  a  double  row  of  sutures,  and  the  time 
occupied  in  so  doing  did  not  prove  to  be  of  a  deterrent  length. 

Lastly,  Koenig*  finds  fault  with  suture  of  the  bladder  because  it 
fails  exactly  in  those  cases  in  which  its  success  would  be  most 
desirable — that  is  to  say,  in  cases  in  which  the  urine  is  alkaline, 
f  cetid,  and  swarming  with  septic  organisms.  Undoubtedly  this  is  the 
case,  and  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  would  not  be  wiser  to  leave  the  wound  open  and  to 
employ  antiseptics  freely.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  sometimes 
impossible,  by  appropriate  treatment,  to  rectify  this  condition  of 
the  urine  before  the  sectio-alta  is  resorted  to. 

We  see  then  that  suture  of  the  urinary  bladder  in  supra-pubic 
cystotomy  has  been  successful  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases, 
about  31  per  cent.,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  as  many  of 
these  were  performed  in  the  pre-antiseptic  era,  the  next  series  of 
cases,  under  more  strict  antisepticism  and  more  perfect  methods  of 
oj)erating,  will  show  a  much  larger  percentage  of  successes.  Still 
we  are  faced  by  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present  about  two  cases 
out  of  every  three  have  failed.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  failure  t 
]^robabIy  the  chief  cause  is  that  we  have  to  deal  with  the  fibrous 
coat  of  the  bladder  and  not  with  its  peritoneal ;  and,  just  as  it  is 
easy  to  obtain  immediate  union  between  peritoneal  surfaces  opposed 
to  one  another,  so  is  it  difficult  to  obtain  primary  union  when  these 
surfaces  form  part  of  a  fibrous  envelope. 

On  account  of  this  difficulty,  Duchastelet^  has  proposed  to  open 

■  Centrmlblatt  fttr  Chirargie,  1S86. 
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deliberately  the  abdomen  through  the  peritoneum,  and  to  operate 
for  large  stones  through  the  antero-superior  surface  of  the.bladder; 
and  M.  Villeneuve,  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  the  Hospitals  at  Marseilles, 
says,  in  speaking  of  this  suggestion  * : — "  For  my  part.  I  anf  greatly 
disposed  to  follow  him  in  this  path,  and  I  would  even  extend  the 
field  of  this  proposition  by  asking  whether,  with  regard  to  the 
future  and  present  progress  of  surgery,  the  bladder  will  not  some 
day  be  always  opened  on  its  serous  aspect,  so  as  to  replace  friability 
by  plasticity,  and  whether  it  is  not  in  this  direction  that  the 
definite  solution  of  the  problem  will  be  found!" 

But  there  are  other  causes,  besides  this  anatomical  one,  which 
operate  to  prevent  suture  of  the  bladder  being  successful.  It 
generally  fails  in  cases  where,  by  long  distension,  the  bladder  wall 
has  become  thinned  or  diseased.  A  putrid  condition  of  the  urine 
also  militates  against  it.  In  these  cases  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  attempt  should  be  made.  But,  even  in  cases  where  the  urine 
is  healthy  and  the  bladder  wall  is  unaltered,  success  may  not  be 
effected  on  account  of  tlie  injured  conditions  of  the  edges  of  the 
bladder-wound,  caused  by  the  manipulations  required  to  extract 
the  stone.  Hence  it  i»  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  surgeon 
should  pay  particular  attention  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  bruising 
or  tearing  of  the  edges  of  the  wound,  if  he  wishes  to  attain  the 
ideal  of  supra-pubic  lithotomy — immediate  union  of  the  bladder- 
wound. 

The  advantages  of  successful  suture  of  the  bladder  are  almost  too 
obvious  to  require  even  to  be  mentioned.  It  unquestionably 
hastens  recovery.  Ten  days,  on  an  average,  has  been  estimated  as 
the  gain  in  time,  but  sometimes  the  gain  is  considerably  more. 
Moreover,  it  effectually  prevents  the  possiWlity  of  urinary  infiltra- 
tion. But,  even  when  it  fails  to  permanently  close  the  bladder, 
the  sutures,  if  applied  properly,  will  hold  at  least  for  three  days,  as 
pointed  out  by  Ultzmann,  and  by  that  time  the  raw  surfaces  in 
the  abdominal  wound  will  be  more  or  less  protected  by  adhesive 
inflammation,  so  that  the  dangers  of  urinary  infiltration  will  be 
considerably  diminished.  Hence  I  would  suggest  that  the  drainage 
tube  placed  in  the  parietal  wound  outside  the  bladder  should  not 
be  removed,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  aseptic  operations,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  24  or  48  hours,  but  that  it  should  be  retained  at  least 
for  a  week,  until  all  fear  of  the  bladder-wound  opening  up  should 
have  passed  away. 

■IWd.    P.  685. 
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One  of  the  great  dangers  of  all  operations  on  the  bladder  is 
urinary  infiltration.  It  is  not  the  special  property  of  snpra*pabic 
lithotomy,  nor  is  the  occurrence  of  it  a  frequent  result  of  this  high 
operation.  In  a  paper  published,  by  Dr.  Dulles,  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Medical  Science  in  1878,  he  states  that  he  has  been 
able  to  find  only  seven  cases  of  urinary  infiltration  in  478  castas 
collected.  Souberbielle  met  with  it  only  once  in  thirty-nine 
operations.  Hence  we  cannot  look  upon  it  as  a  frequent  danger  in 
any  sense  in  the  supra-pubic  method.  Still  all  necessary  precau- 
tions should  be  taken  to  prevent  it.  In  cases  where  the  bladder  is 
not  sutured,  but  where  it  is  left  open  or  partially  closed  and  drained 
through  the  abdominal  wound,  it  will  be  better  to  adopt  the  plan 
recommended  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  of  dressing  the  wound 
lightly,  rather  than  to  plug  it  and  to  bind  it  up.  The  former  gives 
free  egress  to  the  urine,  the  latter  will  force  the  urine  into  the 
cellular  tissue  outside  the  bladder.  The  plan  adopted  by  Trende- 
lenburg, and  some  others,  of  keeping  the  patient  constantly  lying 
on  the  abdomen,  seems  an  unnecessarily  harsh  proceeding,  and  one 
not  very  likely  to  be  followed  generally^ 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  at  length  into  the 
question  of  the  relative  value  of  vesical  distension  alone,  or  of 
supplementing  it  by  distension  of  the  rectum.  Mr.  Barwell,  at  tlie 
meeting  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  in  March^ 
1886,^  attempted,  by  some  experiments,  to  show  that  the  elevation 
of  the  anterior  vesical  fold  of  peritoneum  was  entirely  due  to  the 
bladder  distension,  and  that  the  rectal  bag  had  no  appreciable 
effect  upon  it.  But,  in  presence  of  Dr.  G  arson's  paper,  published 
in  1878,  in  which  he  detailed  the  experiments  he  made  to  prove 
the  influence  of  the  combined  distension,  and  of  Fehleisen*s  paper 
in  the  A7*chiv  fur  Chirurgie  for  1885,  and,  more  recently  still,  of 
Sir  William  MacOormac's  article  in  the  British  Medical  Jourttal^^ 
which  entirely  corroborate  Dr.  Garson's  statements,  1  think  Mr, 
Barwell  will  find  it  difficult  to  draw  converts  over  to  his  side. 

His  views  shortly  put  are  these — that  the  elevation  of  the  pre- 
vesical fold  of  peritoneum  is  entirely  due  to  the  bladder  distension, 
for,  if  the  rectum  be  alone  distended,  the  position  of  this  fold  ii 
unaffected.  So  far  his  contention  would  seem  unassailable,  but, 
when  he  goes  on  to  assert  that  with  a  bladder  distended  with  fluid 
the  position  of  tills  fold  of  peritoneum  is  scarcely  at  all  affected  by 

*  TraQBactions.     1886.     P.  841. 
«» March,  1887. 
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Fig.  1  repreients  the  effect  of  distension  of  the  bladder  alone  upon  the 
prevesical  reflection  of  the  peritoneum  (after  FehieLsen). 


JS_  Bladder  distended  with  630  cc.  of 

water. 
tt — Rectum,  undistended. 
^!^ — Spinal  vertebne. 
'^Intestines. 
-Pubea. 


7>— Penis.  p  HtttK.Liik^  Efa.' 

6/— Urethra. 

a — Prevesical  reflection,  2  cm.  (about 
}  inch)  distant  from  pubes. 

6 — Kecto-vesical  reflection  of  peri- 
toneum 


/—Intestines.  !       fi—Recto-veaical  fold 


u — j:wecu>-v«3oic«u  renecuon  oi  pen- 
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Fig.  2  represents  the  effect  of  distension  of  both  bladder  and  rectum  upon 
the  preveucal  fold  of  peritoneum. 

p — Pubes. 

P— Penis. 

f7— Urethra. 

C — Catheter  in  bladder. 

a — Prevesical    fold,  raised  8|  cm., 

about  8^  inches. 
6 — Recto-vesical  fold. 


B— Bladder  distended  with  420  cc.  of 

water. 
R — Rectum  distended,  by  means  of 

Petersen's  bag,  with  600  cc.  of 

water. 
5-JSpine. 
/ — Intestines. 
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subsequent  rectal  distension,  his  experiments  are  directly  opposed 
to  those  of  the  authorities  I  have  quoted.  An  examination  of  the 
plates  (Fig.  1  &  2)  taken  from  drawings  made  by  Fehleisen  from 
frozen  sections,  the  result  of  vesical  distension  alone  and  of  the 
double  distension  are  at  once  apparent.  The  effect  of  filling  tlie 
rectum  with  fluid  is  to  flatten  the  bladder  antero*posteriorly,  and 
thus  by  shortening  its  antero-posterior  diameter  to  increase  its 
diameter  from  above  downwards. 

In  Fig.  1  the  bladder  has  been  distended  with  630  cubic  centi- 
metres (about  22  J^  ounces)  of  fluid,  whilst  the  rectum  is  empty. 
The  prevesical  fold  has  risen  so  as  to  leave  a  clear  space  of  two 
centimetres  (about  ^  inch)  between  it  and  the  pubes.  In  Fig.  2 
the  bladder  has  been  distended  with  420  cubic  centimetres  (about 
14J  ounces)  of  fluid,  and  the  rectal  bag  contains  500  cubic  centi- 
metres (about  17 1  ounces)  of  water.  In  this  case  the  anterior  fold 
of  peritoneum  is  8^  centimetres  (5^  inches)  distant  from  the  pubes — 
that  is  to  say,  there  has  been  a  gain  of  about  2^  inches  in  the  space 
for  operative  purposes. 

But,  independently  altogether  of  the  effect  upon  the  fold  of 
peritoneum  in  front  of  the  bladder  of  introducing  an  elastic  bag* 
into  the  rectum  and  then  distending  it  with  water,  this  procedure 
affords  some  great  and  incontrovertible  advantages.  It  forces  the 
bladder  forwards.  It  approximates  the  posterior  to  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  bladder,  and  thus  brings  the  whole  of  the  bladder  not 
only  within  reach  of  but  within  sight  ©f  the  surgeon,  and,  finally, 
it  affords  a  firm  support  behind  to  the  bladder;  and  these  are 
£idvantages  which  the  operator  will  appreciate  in  removing  vesical 
t;umours  or  extracting  calculi  or  foreign  bodies. 

The  operation  of  dupra-pubic  cystotomy  in  its  modem  develop-? 

rnent  is  still  too  recent  far  surgeons  to  agree  as  to  the  limits  of  its 

Applicability.     There  are  certain  classes  of  cases  upon  which  all 

operators  are  practically  agreed  that  this  method  is  the  safest  and 

best.     Dr.  Dennis,  of  New  York,*  thus  formulates  the  cases  in 

^v^rhich  exploration  of  the  bladder  by  the  supra-pubic  method  is 

indicated — 1.  In  cases  of  lithotomy  for  large  hard  calculi;  also 

-%v  hen  lithotomy  is  required  in  a  patient  suffering  from  paraplegia, 

St   contracted  pelvis,  perinseal  tumours,  encysted  calculi,  ankylosis 

of   the  hip,  haemorrhoids  or  great  obesity.     2.  For  the  removal  of 

oo  irtain  foreign  bodies,  as  hairpins,  bodkin  needles,  &c.,  fur  the 

.  ^  American  Sargioal  Amoeiation,  18S7  ;  and  Annab  of  Soi^ery.    VoL  VI.    1887. 
S^.    S61. 
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treatment  of  chronic  cystitis,  and  for  the  removal  of  caleali  in  tlie 
female.  3.  In  lithotomy  occurring  in  a  patient  with  greatly 
enlarged  prostate,  or  with  fibroma  <^  the  prostate,  or  in  calculi 
lying  in  diverticula  behind  the  prostate.  4.  For  excision  of 
tumours  of  the  bladder.     5.  For  rupture  of  the  bladder. 

The  above  list  illustrat^es  well  the  class  of  cases  in  which  sur- 
geons are  practically  agreed  that  the  srrpra-pubic  operation  is  called 
for.  I  believe,  however,  that  as  it  becomes  better  known  it  will 
gradually  be  extended  to  a  much  larger  field.  In  an  earlier  part  of 
this  paper  I  stated  that  the  modifications  which  had  been  recentlv 
introduced  into  the  modus  operandi  had  given  it  a  stimulus  which 
threatened  to  extinguish  the  lateral  method.  This  may  not  be  the 
case  with  surgeons  of  large  experience  in  operating  for  stone,  but 
with  the  vast  majority  of  operators  I  believe  this  will  be  the 
result.  This  method  is  only  now  fighting  its  way,  but  so  far  it 
has  fought  its  way  well.  The  grounds  on  which  I  base  this 
opinion  are— First,  that  the  operation  i»  an  easy  one,  much  easier 
for  the  general  run  of  operating  surgeons  to  perform  than  the 
lateral  operation,  or  even  than  litholap«ixy.  2ndly.  The  freedom 
from  haBinorrhage,  there  being  no  named  vessels  in  the  line  of 
incision  to  deter  the  operator;  whilst  in  the  lateral  method  the 
danger  from  hssmorrhage  must  always  be  present  to  the  surgeon's 
mind.  3rdly.  There  is  no  risk  of  wounding  the  genital  apparatus 
in  boys — a  risk  which  has  often  been  urged  in  the  lateral  opera- 
tion. 4thly.  The  high  operation  is  specially  indicated  in  females, 
on  account  of  the  frequency  with  which  a  vesico-vaginal  fistula 
follows  the  usual  methods  of  removing  calculi  or  foreign  bodies 
from  the  bladders  of  women  and  girls;  and  the  supia-pubic  method 
also  prevents  the  occurrence  of  incontinence  of  urine,  especially  m 
aged  women.  5thly.  This  operation  admits  of  a  more  perfect 
adaptation  of  the  principles  of  asepticism  than  any  other,  and  con- 
sequently of  a  great  reduction  in  the  septic  danger  which  may 
result  from  operations  for  stone,  fithly.  It  diminishes  the  chances 
of  a  re-formation  of  stone,  consequent  upon  the  retention  of 
particles  within  the  bladder,  as  sometimes  follows  on  litbotrity. 
Lastly,  the  operation  promises  to  be  eminently  a  safe  one.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  this  paper  I  referred  to  Dr.  Dulles*  table  of  statis- 
tics of  6H6  collected  cases,  dating  back  to  the  earliest  times,  in 
which  the  bladder  had  been  opened  above  the  pubes.  This  table 
gives  a  mortality  of  286  per  cent.  But  this  table  refers  to  the 
old  method  of  operating.     Dr.  Dennis,  of  New  York,  has  collected 
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127  cases  performed  since  1879,  with  a  mortality  of  9  per  cent. ; 
and  these  deaths  were  chiefly  due  to  septic  infection — an  avoidable 
cause  in  these  days.  But  the  latest  record  is  by  Dr.  Edmund 
Assendelft,  of  Wetoschkino,  in  Russia,^  who  publishes  102  cases  in 
which  he  has  performed  supra-pubic  lithotomy,  with  two  deaths. 
But  one  of  these  deaths  was  in  a  boy,  aged  four,  who  died  of 
general  marasmus,  follicular  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  and 
bronchitis — conditions  in  no  way  due  to  the  operation ;  so  that  the 
mortality  is  about  1  per  cent. 

When  other  operators  are  able  to  show  that  this  is  a  more 
accurate  estimate  of  the  modern  sectio-alta — and  I  believe  they 
will— we  shall  find  the  high  operation  more  generally  adopted  for 
even  small  stones  than  it  is  at  present,  and  the  lateral  operation 
in  an  equal  degree  abandoned.  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  in  his 
monograph,  thus  concludes :  ^ — ''  So  safe  and  so  simple,  indeed,  is 
the  supra-pubie  operation  here  described,  that  I  will  reiterate  in 
this  place  before  concluding,  and  with  increased  emphasis,  an 
opinion  incidentally  mentioned  at  the  outset.  I  believe  that  a 
surgeon  who  is  not  practically  familiar  with  lithotrity,  on  meeting 
with  a  hard  calculus,  which  is  found  on  trial  not  to  be  readily 
seized  with  a  lithotrite,  will  be  more  likely  to  achieve  a  lasting 
success  for  his  patient  by  adopting  the  cutting  in  preference  to 
the  crushing  operation." 


Art.  XXII. — Note  on  the  Relief  of  Migranoua  Headache.^  By 
James  Little,  M.D.  ;  President  of  the  King  and  Queen's 
College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland;  Physician  to  the  Adelaide 
Hospital. 

Though  the  typical  form  of  migraine — consisting  of  the  visual 
disturbance,  hemicrania,  and  nausea — is  not  a  very  common  affec- 
tion, we  frequently  meet  with  persons  suffering  from  headaches, 
which  seriously  interfere  with  the  occupations  and  comfort  of  life, 
and  which  appear  to  me  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  special 
neuralgia  to  which  the  term  migraine  is  applied.  These  headaches 
occur  at  various  intervals,  sometimes  only  three  or  four  times  in 

•  Arcbiv.  fllr  klinitche  Chimrgie.     1S88.    P.  625. 

^  Tbe  Supra-pubio  Operation  of  Opening  the  Bladder.  Sir  Henry  Tbompeon.  1886. 
P.  48. 

^  Read  before  the  Section  of  Medicine  in  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Medicine  in 
Ireland,  Friday,  April  20,  1888.    [For  the  dibcussion  on  thii*  paper  see  page  589.] 
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the  year,  sometimes  two  or  three  times  in  a  week.  It  is  usaallr 
described  as  a  dull  disabling  headache,  and  is  first  felt  on  awaking, 
or  immediately  after  getting  up.  Generally  those  who  sufiFerfrom 
it  say  that  they  go  to  bed  the  previous  night  feeling  particularly 
well,  but  occasionally  they  have  a  warning  of  the  approach  of  tlie 
attack  on  the  previous  afternoon.  Sometimes  the  headache  goes 
away  after  breakfast,  but  far  more  frequently  the  sufferer  is  un- 
able to  take  breakfast^  or  finds  that  whether  he  can  take  it  or  not 
the  headache  increases.  During  the  day  he  ha*  distressing  fits  of 
retching,  but  usually  is  able  to  sleep  when,  night  comes,  and  the 
following  morning  he  awakes  merely  weak.  In  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases  the  headache  is  at  first  limited  to  one  brow ;  and 
in  these  the  invalid  is  less  fortunate,  for  he  generally  finds  that 
on  awaking  on  the  second  day  the  pain  has  not  gone^  but  lias 
merely  crossed  over  to  the  previously  unaffected  side  of  the  head. 
The  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  these  attacks  is  very  important. 
Those  who  suffer  from  them  generally  regard  them  as  due  to 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  some  of  their  advisen 
take  the  same  view,  and  endeavour  to  avert  the  attacks  by  rigiJ 
care  in  diet,  and  by  medicines  which  act  on  the  liver  and  digestive 
organs.  Such  measures  are,  I  think,  very  seldom  of  advantage, 
not  infrequently  rather  the  reverse;  and  in  speaking  of  these 
headaches  as  being  allied  to  migraine,  I  mean  to  convey  the  idea 
til  at  they  are  really  neuralgic,  and  are  to  be  postponed  and  relieved 
when  they  come  by  treatment  directed  to  the  nervous  system. 

Of  the  means  which  are  useful  in  lessening  the  frequency  of 
these  headaches,  the  most  efficacious  are,  I  think,  abundant  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  a  nourishing  diet,,  sponging  with  hot  water  in  the 
morning,  followed  by  the  cold  douche  over  the  shoulders  and  spine, 
and  a  very  sparing  use  of  tea ;  and  among  drugs  the  combination 
which  has  appeared  to  me  to  do  most  good  is  a  pill  containing  one- 
twelfth  of  a  grain  of  arseniate  of  sodium,  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of 
extract  of  Indian  hemp,  one-third  of  a  grain  of  extract  of  bella- 
donna, and  two  grains  of  valerianate  of  zinc,  taken  af t-er  breakfast 
and  dinner. 

Up  to  October,  1885,  I  did  not  know  of  any  treatment  which 
had  any  distinct  power  of  cutting  short  the  attack  when  it  came, 
or  even  mitigating  its  severity.  Most  patients  found  that  if  they 
refrained  entirely  from  any  attempt  to  take  food,  and  were  able  to 
lie  in  a  darkened  room,  they  did  all  which  was  possible  to  lessen  the 
intensity  of  their  sufferings.      Those  who  had  on  the  previous 
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evening  a  warning  of  their  impending  attack  sometimes  thought 
tliey  kept  it  oS  by  a  fall  dose  of  bromide  taken  at  bed  hour. 
Others  found  that  a  dessertspoonful  of  the  granular  citrate  of 
caffein  was  beneficial,  while  some  told  me  that  lemon  juice  or 
vinegar  relieved  the  sickness  and  headache ;  but  at  this  time  it 
occurred  to  me  to  try  salicylate  of  sodium,  and  after  more  than  two 
years  experience  of  its  strikingly  beneficial  effect,  I  feel  justified  in 
commending  it  to  the  members  of  the  Medical  Section.  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  directing  the  patient,  when  he  awakes  with  any  feeling 
of  headache,  to  take  twenty  grains  of  the  salicylate  in  a  wineglassf  ul 
of  water,  made  effervescent  by  the  addition  of  a  dessertspoonful 
of  the  granular  citrate  of  caffein,  and  if  necessary  to  take  a  second 
or  even  a  third  dose  at  intervals  of  two  hours.  The  effervescing 
caffein  makes  the  dose  a  very  palatable  one,  which  the  salicylate 
alone  is  not^  and  probably  renders  it  more  useful ;  but  that  the 
good  effect  is  not  due  to  the  caffein  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  I 
have  seen  it  relieve  persons  who  had  previously  used  the  caffein 
alone  without  benefit.  It  does  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  lose  its  effect, 
as  a  patient  of  mine,  to  whom  I  gave  it  more  than  two  years  ago, 
tells  me  that  she  finds  it  as  valuable  as  when  she  first  began  its 
use.  One  lady  informed  me  that  she  doubted  the  advantage  of 
keeping  off  the  attack,  as  she  found  that  it  did  come  at  last,  and 
was  then  far  more  severe  than  ever.  This,  however,  has  been  in 
my  experience  a  solitary  instance  of  the  storing  up  of  the  nerve 
storm — ^a  phenomenon  which  has  been  from  time  to  time  observed 
when  epileptic  seizures  were  postponed  by  the  administration  of 
the  bromides,  and  its  occasional  occurrence  does  not  lessen  the 
propriety  of  keeping  off  the  headaches  when  we  can. 

Ca8£  L — On  November  25th,  1885,  Miss  H.,  aged  thii*ty,  consulted 
me  for  attacks  of  pain  in  the  left  eye,  and  around,  and  to  the  outer  side 
of,  the  eye.  The  pain  was  always  felt  on  first  awaking,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  general  headache  and  by  nausea.  She  had  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  very  confined  boweb,  and  she  had  noticed 
that  if  she  neglected  taking  aperient  medicine  the  attacks  were  more 
severe.  She  also  suffered  from  eoldness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  but  was 
otherwise  in  good  health. 

I  prescribe  the  pills  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  an  aperient, 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  the  liquid  extract  of  cascara  and  syrup  of 
ginger  and  the  salicylate  of  sodium  and  caffein.  I  never  saw  the  lady  again, 
as  she  does  not  live  in  Ireland ;  but  six  months  afterwards  her  mother 
consulted  me,  and  told  me  that  the  salicylate  and  caffein  had  proved 
quite  effective  for  cutting  short  the  attacks. 
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Case  II.— On  March  20th,  1886,  Mrs.  M.  consulted  me-  She  hsd 
suffered  from  headaches  for  about  ten  years ;  up  to  December,  1885,  thej 
had  occurred  about  once  every  three  weeks.  Since  that  date,  she  had  had 
one  nearly  every  week,  and  they  had  been  much  more  severe.  She  slept 
well ;  but,  on  awaking,  felt  shooting  pains  in  the  back  of  the  head  aod 
tightness  across  the  forehead,  which  ended  in  dull,  heavy  pain  all  throogh 
the  head,  often  accompanied  with  feeling  of  pins  and  needles  in  the 
right  hand.  She  also  suffered  from  feelings  of  distension  after  meals,  an 
unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  confined  bowels.  She  had  already 
tried  the  granular  caffein,  and  had  found  it  sometimes  useful.  I  advised 
her  to  dine  early  and  take  more  exercise,  to  keep  her  boweb  open  by  a 
pill  of  calomel,  aloes,  and  asafoettda,  which  had  many  years  before  been 
ordered  for  her  by  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan,  to  take  hydrochloric  acid  after 
dinner,  and  the  salicylate  and  caffein  when  she  awoke  with  headache. 

More  than  a  year  afterwards,  I  heard  from  her  that  she  had  found  the 
salicylate  and  caffein  most  effectual  in  keeping  off  her  attacks. 

Case  in. — ^Last  summer  a  married  lady,  aged  fifty-eight,  sought  mj 
advice  on  account  of  headaches,  which  had  begun  eight  years  previously, 
two  years  after  the  cessation  of  menstruation.  At  first  she  had  the 
headache  every  three  or  four  weeks ;  but  of  late  the  intervals  had  been 
only  ten  or  twelve  days.  The  evening  preceding  the  attack  she  feels 
drowsy,  and  during  the  night  often  has  nightmare.  She  awakes  about 
five  o*clock  with  throbbing  pain  in  the  vertex,  and  retching  almost  imme- 
diately begins,  and  continues  violently  and  convulsively  during  the  day,  so 
that  she  cannot  leave  her  bed — ihe  pain  in  the  vertex  continuing  all  the 
time.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  her  sufferings  b^n  to  abate, 
and  next  morning  she  is  as  well  as  usual.  Much  pale  urine  is  passed 
during  the  attack  ;  her  appetite  is  always  poor ;  she  eats  little  butcher  s 
meat ;  and  has  confined  bowels.  She  suffers  almost  every  ni^t,  more  or 
less,  from  nightmare,  and  is  constitutionally  anxious  and  easily  worried. 
This  lady  had  consulted  a  London  physician,  who  deservedly  has  a  great 
reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  maladies  of  this  nature,  without  benefit, 
and  had  been  long  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  most  skilful  Dublin 
physicians,  at  whose  suggestion  I  saw  her.  I  advised  her  to  take  piOs  of 
bromide  of  zinc  and  Indian  hemp  twice  daily,  and  to  use  the  salicylate 
and  caffein  when  the  attack  began.  The  pills  had  no  effect  in  keeping 
off  the  attacks ;  but  the  salicylate  and  caffein  proved  quite  effectual  in 
cutting  short  each  attack,  and  had  not  lost  their  power  after  nine  mcmth^ 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  the  Section  with  further 
details  of  cases.  The  combination  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
paper  to  commend  has,  I  know,  been  tried  by  some  of  my  medical 
friends  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  it,  and  I  hope  others  will  try  it 
and  will  find  it  as  generally  satisfactory  as  I  have  done. 
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Art.  XXIII. — Note  on  the  Power  of  Saccharin  in  Preventing 
Ammoniacal  Change  in  Urine  in  Chronic  Cyatitie.  By  James 
Little,  M.D. ;  President  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of 
Physicians  in  Ireland ;  Physician  to  the  Adelaide  Hospital.* 

The  management  of  cases  of  chronic  cystitis  has  been  greatly 
improved  of  late  years,  and  as  a  consequence  its  power  of  inducing 
secondary  changes  in  the  kidneys,  and  so  destroying  life,  has  been 
greatly  lessened.  Of  these  improvements  I  think  the  first  place 
i«  due  to  the  manufacture  of  catheters  which  can  be  easily  used 
by  the  patient  himself  without  risk,  by  which  means  the  accumu- 
lation of  residual  urine  in  the  bladder  is  prevented.  At  the  same 
time,  medical  men  have  become  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
urging  scrupulous  cleanliness  in  the  instruments  introduced  into 
the  bladder — a  precaution  which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  certainly 
neglected.  As  a  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  catheters 
which  can  be  passed  without  pain  or  violence,  I  believe  much  relief 
has  been  given,  and  ammoniacal  changes  in  the  urine  prevented 
by  washing  out  the  bladder  with  warm  water,  or  antiseptic  solu- 
tions ;  but  it  has  always  appeared  to  me,  perhaps  because  I  am  a 
physician  and  not  a  surgeon,  that  it  is  better,  if  we  can,  to  keep  the 
urine  free  from  decomposition  by  medicines  given  by  the  mouth, 
and  so  reduce  instrumental  interference  to  a  minimum,  and  this 
practice  I  have  always  followed,  especially  in  the  case  of  aged 
persons  who  have  come  into  my  hands,  and  in  whom  chronic 
cystitis  constituted  part  of  their  sufPerings.  Unfoi-tunately,  such 
patients  have  not  infrequently  irritable  stomachs,  as  well  as 
irritable  bladders;  and  most  of  the  drugs  which  are  useful  in 
keeping  the  urine  sweet  are  liable  to  disagree  and  cause  sickness. 
This  certainly  applies  to  the  remedies  which  were  chiefly  used  a 
few  years  ago — quinine,  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  benzoic 
acid,  and  benzoate  of  sodium.  Boric  acid,  which  has  been  more 
used  of  late,  is  not  so  likely  to  sicken,  and  is,  I  think,  best  given 
in  lemonade. 

For  the  past  three  years  I  have  been  asked,  from  time  to  time, 
to  see  a  lady,  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  who  is  quite  confined  to 
bed  in  consequence  of  chronic  disease  of  the  bladder,  which  gives 
rise  to  frequent  and  painful  calls  to  pass  water.  The  urine  always 
threw  down  a  copious  purulent  sediment,  and,  except  when  decom- 

*  Read  before  the  Section  of  Medicine  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in 
Ireland,  Friday,  April  20,  1888.    [For  the  Discussion  on  this  paper  bee  page  542.] 
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position  was  prevented  by  treatment,  was  always  ammoniacal. 
The  lady  has  many  times  passed,  with  ^eat  solFering,  phosphatic 
calculi,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  many  such  exist  in  the  bladder,  bat 
she  has  always  refused  to  permit  any  surgical  interference  beyond 
the  occasional  introduction  of  a  soft  catheter,  and  the  washing 
out  of  the  bladder  by  a  lady  who  acts  as  her  nurse.  Quinine  and 
boric  acid,  when  taken  in  fair  doses,  always  purified  the  urine :  but 
about  three  months  ago  her  stomach  became  so  irritable  that  these 
drugs  could  not  be  borne,  and  the  washing  out  of  the  bladder  by  a 
weak  warm  sublimate  solution  could  no  longer  be  practised,  as  the 
passage  of  the  catheter  had  become  exquisitely  painful.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  urine  became  so  ofiFensive  that  the  odour 
met  one  on  the  stairs,  and  the  patient's  attendants  had  often  to 
leave  the  room  to  avoid  being  sick.  In  this  difficulty  it  occurred 
to  me  to  try  saccharin.  I  directed  six  of  the  tabloids  to  be  used 
daily.  In  three  or  four  days  the  urine  was  no  longer  ofiFensire, 
The  patient  has  continued  their  use  ever  since,  and  the  urine  has 
not  again  become  ammoniacal,  though  there  is  little,  if  any, 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  contained  pus. 

Since  the  foregoing  case  came  under  my  observation,  I  have 
had  four  other  opportunities  of  observing  the  effect  of  saccharin 
in  patients  who  were  passing  ammoniacal  urine.  They  were  all 
males;  one  a  case  of  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  in  a  paraplegic 
gentleman;  one  a  case  of  chronic  cystitis,  with  enlarged  prostate; 
and  two  cases,  in  which  there  had  existed  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
but  in  which,  although  a  surgeon  had  successfully  dilated  the 
stricture,  the  urine  remained  ammoniacal.  In  all  these  cases  the 
e^accharin  was  distinctly  useful,  but  in  all  its  administration  had 
been  combined  with  the  daily  use,  by  the  patient  himself,  of  a 
catheter,  so  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  residual  urine  in 
the  bladder — a  precaution  without  which  no  drug  will,  I  think, 
]>revent  decomj)osition  of  the  urine* 
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Art.  XXIV. — Note  on  the  Clasfdfication  of  Skin  Diseases^  with  a 
due  of  Pemphigus  JFhliaceuSy  treated  by  IchthyoL  By  G.  £.  J. 
Grbene,  L.K.Q.0.P^  &c.  ;  Medical  Officer,  Ferns  District,  and 
late  Admiralty  Surgeon,  Kilmore,  Co.  Wexford. 

PiSMPHiouSy  in  common  with  herpes,  has  been  defined  as  a  vesi- 
cular or  bullous  affection,  and  is  regarded  not  infrequently  as  the 
fully-developed  stage  of  herpes  iris  or  other  forms  of  genei'ally- 
developed  herpes  (Bristowe).* 

Balmanno  Squire,  under  the  head  of  Bullae,  thus  describes  it: — 
^^  Pemphigus  is  a  disease  characterised  by  the  development  of  a 
gi^eater  or  less  number  of  clear,  watery,  prominent  blebs  on  inflamed 
surfaces.  These  little  bladders  being  readily  ruptured,  give  rise 
at  first  to  excoriations  and  afterwards  by  the  concretion  of  their 
liquid  contents  to  thin  crusts.'* 

The  disease  is  not  regarded  by  Senator  as  a  primary  affection 
of  the  skin,  but  is  classed  by  him  with  the  exanthemata. 

Some  authorities,  however,  regard  pemphigus  as  merely  a  variety 
of  ecthyma,  whilst  others,  again,  consider  it  to  be  but  a  modifica- 
tion of  impetigo. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult,  and  I  might  almost  say  hopeless, 
task  for  the  student  of  medicine  or  young  practitioner  to  obtain  a 
comprehensive  and  reliable  knowledge  of  pathological  dermatology, 
having  nothing  better  for  his  guidance  than  the  ably-written  and 
no  doubt  classic,  but  nevertheless  confusing  and  contradictory, 
works  of  the  period  to  consult. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  indefinite  multiplication  of  classes, 
divisions,  and  varieties,  seems  to  me  to  arise  from  the  fact  of  many 
writers  giving  graphic  and  lengthy  descriptions  of  diseases  they 
have  hardly  ever  seen,  or  perhaps  observed  casually  once  or  twice. 
It  may  be,  also,  that  having  seen  such  diseases  at  different  stages 
of  development  in  different  people,  authors  have  assumed  that  they 
were  separate  affections — a  fact  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
the  many  and  varying  phases  which  a  skin  disease  assumes  when 
modified  by  constitution,  situation,  climate,  medicine  administered, 
and  local  applications,  &c. ;  and,  I  may  add,  the  merging  with, 
and  morphological  alteration  of,  one  disease  by  another. 

That  being  so^  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  try  and  reduce  our 
nomenclature  within  more  practical  bounds  I  I  do  not,  however, 
know  of  any  other  method  by  which  such  a  confused  dermatological 
*  Deaf  Khe  med.  WochenBcbrift. 
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nosology  could  be  amended  and  placed  on  a  rational  and  satisfac- 
ttiry  basis  than  by  the  institution  of  an  international  collective 
inquiry  committee,  who  would,  after  due  clinical  investigation  and 
thorough  literary  research,  decide  upon  and  draw  up  a  reliable  and 
orthodox  nomenclature,  which  would  be  thoroughly  purged  of  far- 
fetched epithets  and  freed  from  the  fanciful  theories  of  embryonic, 
though  aspiring  dermatologists. 

My  reason  for  writing  thus  is  not  that  I  am  desirous  of  lowering 
in  public  estimation  the  men  of  undoubted  ability  whose  nam^  I 
have  casually  mentioned,  but  rather  to  clearly  demonstrate  the 
urgent  need  of  some  reform  in  the  classification  of  these  important 
diseases,  and  thereby  avoid  the  chaos  produced  in  the  mind  of  the 
beginner  by  a  perusal  of  the  heterogeneous  descriptions  found  in 
our  text-books. 

But  till  such  a  reform  is.  un  fait  accompli^  we  must  needs  content 
ourselves  in  describing  the  clinical  features  of  our  cases  nnder 
whatever  soubriquet  in  current  medical  hterature  best  conveys  an 
idea  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 

In  giving  the  history  and  objective  symptoms  of  the  following 
case,  I  have  adopted  this  method,  as  far  as  possible : — 

Case. — J,  H.,  male,  aged  twenty-four,  strong  and  plethoric ;  previous 
history  good;  was  never  a  day  ill  before;  never  had  syphilis;  fantuly 
history  good. 

History  of  Premit  Attack, — Complained  of  vague  muscular  pains,  and 
hnd  slight  rigor  on  March  8th,  1888.  After  a  severe  wetting  on  previous 
day,  went  to  bed  and  felt  all  right  next  day,  but  on  the  10th  he  noticed 
H  few  small  pimples  (as  he  called  them)  in  left  groin,  and  towards  even- 
ing they  were  noticeable  in  the  same  situation  on  opposite  side.  The 
following  day  ihey  had  declined  somewhat,  but  others  presented  them- 
selves on  the  abdomen.  On  the  14th  the  back  of  the  neck  became  the 
seat  of  a  similar  eruption.  Becoming  alarmed  he  then  consulted  a 
neighbouring  apothecary,  who  gave  him  an  ointment  and  eight-ounce 
mixture,  telling  ihim  he  was  suffering  from  itch  and  would  be  all  right 
shortly.  After  five  weeks,  as  he  was  getting  progressively  worse,  I  was 
summoned  to  attend  him  on  the  12th  of  April,  when  he  presented  the 
following  appearance : — ^The  face  and  neck  were  covered  with  thin 
reddish-gray,  scaly  crusts,  having  occasional  fissures  about  a  line  in  depth, 
exuding  a  clear  watery  fluid  visible  between  them ;  the  chest  was  thickly 
studded  with,  in  some  places,  discrete  vesicles,  in  others  bullas ;  whilst 
in  several  regions  the  bullae  were  so  closely  packed  that  they  had  coalesced, 
and,  quickly  rupturing,  left  little  lamellar  crusts,  which  were  of  a  light 
or  whitish-^Fown  colour,  some  of  them  being  partially  detached  with  the 
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endd  curled  up,  leaving  glimpses  of  (deep  pinkish)  skin  visible,  and  in 
this  respect  somewhat  resembling  the  quilling  which  the  bark  undergoes 
on  some  trees  in  spring.  The  feet  and  hands  reminded  me  of  the  gloved 
and  socked  desquamation  one  often  sees  in  the  agricultural  labourer 
after  scarlatina ;  but,  in  addition,  fissures  varying  from  a  line  to  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  depth,  exuding  sanious,  malodorous  pus,  existed  between 
the  toes,  and  even  on  the  flexor  surface  and  dorsum  of  the  hands.  He 
perspired  freely,  and  this  had  a  very  strong  mousy  odour.  Tongue 
moderately  clean,  pulse  and  temperature  normal,  appetite  good. 

Ordered — Ung.  simplex  to  be  applied  twice  daily,,  the  loose  skin  to  be 
clipped  away,  and  to  take  10  minims  of  ichthyol  ammon.  three  times 
daily  in  simple  syrup  between  meals,  with  a  bland  and  unstimulating  diet. 
Saw  him  again  April  16th.  Skin  affection  much  better,  but  has  not 
slept  well,  and  complains  of  disinclination  for  food;  told  him  to  take 
three  5  gr.  tabloids  of  urethan  (Burroughs  and  Wellcome)  at  bedtime. 

April  20th. — ^Expresses  himself  as  vastly  better;  sleeps  well,  but  haA 
to  force  himself  to  eat.  Called  to  see  him  on  the  24th,  and  found  that^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  feet,  he  was  quite  cured ;  stopped  ichthyol, 
and  gave  a  mixture  containing  liq.  arsenicalis  and  ferri  et  am.  cit. 

April  30th. — ^Appetite  quite  recovered,  but  feet  still  tender. 

Observations, — 1.  The  foregoing  might  have  been  more  accu- 
rately defined  eczematous  pemphigus  of  neurotic  origin,  as  the 
symptoms  partook  of  the  nature  of  both  eczema  and  pemphigns, 
more  particularly  the  latter. 

2.  One  of  my  reasons  for  publishing  this  case  is  that  I  am  not 
aware  of  this  new  telluric  product,  ichthyol,  having  been  used  in  a 
similar  instance. 

3.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  ichthyol  has  a  most  disagree- 
able smell,  and  very  frequently  produces  marked  anorexia  when 
given  internally. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SCAPULA. 

Dr.  Thomas,  of  the  H6tel  Dieu,  Beziers,  reports  a  case  of  forcible 
dislocation  of  the  left  scapula.  The  patient,  a  healthy  young  roan, 
sixteen  years  of  age,  had  his  left  arm  caught  by  the  wheels  of  a  steam 
engine,  and,  before  be  could  be  released,  the  shoulder- joint  was  torn  open, 
and  the  coracoid  process  was  pulled  forward  through  the  flesh,  the 
ligamentous  attachments  between  it  and  the  clavicle  having  been  torn 
through.  Death  occurred  on  the  fourth  day.  No  autopsy  was  allowed. — 
ManipdUer  MMcal,  June,  1887. 
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Dif^asen  of  the  Bones :  their  Pathology^  Diagnosis^  and  TreaimaU, 
By  Thomas  Jones,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.;  B.S.  London;  Snrgeon  to 
the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary ;  Lecturer  on  Practical  Surgery 
in  the  Owens  College,  Victoria  University ;  Consulting  Surgeon 
to  the  Children's  Hospital,  Pendlebury,  Manchester.  With 
Illustrations.     London.     1887. 

Mr.  Jones'  book  will  be  read  with  great  advantage  by  students 
and  practitioners,  to  whom  it  is  offered  •*  as  an  exposition  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  important  diseases  of  the  osseous  syst^n.*' 
Its  size  is  convenient  and  its  illustrations  the  best  to  be  found 
in  any  book  of  the  size. 

We  would  direct  special  attention  to  the  etchings,  which  are  bv 
Mr.  W.  Tomlinson,  for  these  are,  in  ovir  opinion,  superior  to  the 
chromo-lithographs  and  to  the  woodcuts  introduced  into  the  text. 

More  than  one-half  the  book  is  occupied  with  a  stody  of 
inflammatory  disease  of  bone,  which  is  most  instructive.  Eacii 
variety  of  the  disease  is  fully  and  well  described,  with  illustrative 
cases,  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  admirable  illustrations.  The 
theory  of  a  bacterial  origin  of  osteomyelitis  is  set  before  the 
reader  very  clearly,  and  one  feels  almost  a  relief  in  reading  the 
author's  conclusion,  as  tending  to  the  view  that  in  this  instance 
we  may  put  aside  the  influence  of  the  microbe  invasion.  He 
says : — 

"  At  present,  however,  the  state  of  our  knowledge  hardly  warrants  as 
in  saying  that  the  microbes  discovered  in  acute  bone  inBammations  arc 
specific  germs,  for  organisms  most  closely  resembling  them  are  found  ia 
other  diseases  besides  osteomyelitis.** 

In  noticing  the  many  merits  of  the  book,  we  must  also  direct 
attention  to  some  of  its  omissions.  Although  the  author,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  diagnosis  of  acute  osteomyelitis,  expresses  "  the  great 
difficulty  in  giving  a  definite  opinion  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
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an  acute  bone  affection,  and  in  saying  whether  the  disease  is 
simplj  periosteal,  or  whether  the  interior  of  the  bone  is  affected  at 
the  same  time,*'  he  gives  us  little  help  in  solving  the  difficulty — 
in  fact,  he  declines  to  prophesy  until  after  the  event : — 

*'  The  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  will  give  valuable  information 
on  this  point.  If  the  acute  symptoms  subside  after  the  pus  has  been 
evacuated,  and  the  patient  begins  to  improve,  the  chances  are  greatly  of 
a  primary  periosteal  disease,  with  or  without  superficial  necrosis.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  improvement  is  only  very  temporary,  the  fever  and 
the  other  symptoms  again  appearing,  we  are  in  presence  of  a  much  more 
formidable  affection^** 

It  is  evident  from  this  passage  that  the  author  attaches  but 
little  value  to  the  sign  so  much  relied  on  by  Chassaignac  in 
establishing  the  diagnosis  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease : — *'  The 
circumstance  of  a  hard  and  painful  oedema,  which  stops  all  of  a 
sudden  and  by  an  abrupt  line  as  one  traces  it  up  the  limb,  is  a 
character  pathognomonic  of  osteomyelitis.*'  So  says  Chassaignac, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  very  name  of  the  disease ;  it  is,  therefore, 
strange  that  the  author  omits  it  from  his  study  of  the  diagnosis. 

Again,  writing  in  the  next  sentence,  the  author  says : — 

^^  At  the  onset  the  constitutional  disturbance  attending  acute  osteo- 
myelitis is  not  nnfrequently  confounded  with  the  preiauniiory  symptom:^ 
of  the  eruptive  fevers,  more  especially  typhoid;  the  extreme  tenderness 
on  pressure  should  usually  prevent  this  mistake  being  made." 

But  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  occurrence  in  acute  periostitis 
of  roseolar  or  scarlatiuiform  eruption  occurring  as  an  attendant 
of  the  disease,  and  calculated  to  lead  aside  the  judgment  of  the 
practitioner  in  the  early  days  of  its  treatment.  We  have  seen 
patients  admitted  to  hospital  as  suffering  from  scarlatina,  and 
relegated  to  the  physicians,  even  though  in  this  city,  fifty-five 
years  ago,  Ephraim  M'Dowell  published  his  "  Observations  on 
Periostitis,"  which  contained  the  observation  of  this  development 
of  cutaneous  eruption  in  the  disease.  An  error  of  this  kind  delays 
relief  and  vastly  extends  the  risks  of  the  development  of  pyteinia 
by  delaying  surgical  interference.  The  absence  of  any  throat 
affection  in  a  patient  suffering  from  high  fever  and  scarlatina-like 
eruption  makes  the  skilled  physician  look  for  the  true  cause,  but 
all  will  admit  that  there  may  be  risk  of  delay  before  such  search 
is  made. 

Of  the  later  additions  to  the  list  of  bone  inflammations,  the 
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so-named  osteitis  deformans,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  new  light  from 
the  author.  He  simply  quotes  the  records  of  the  few  cases  repeated 
without  comment  or  criticism.  We  think,  in  the  first  place,  he 
might  have  done  good  service  here  had  he  raised  his  voice  against 
the  misleading  term,  osteitis  deformans.  Does  it  not  seem  strange 
that  all  who  have  written  on  this  condition,  of  which  the  patho- 
logy is  so  doubtful,  are  content  to  accept  not  only  the  theory  of 
Paget  as  to  the  disease  being  inflammatory,  but,  further,  the 
unquestionably  misleading  term  ^'  deformans  ?  "  Surely  other 
bone  inflammations  deform  the  bones  and  their  owners  vastly 
more  frequently  than  this  rare  affection.  We  find  not  a  word 
as  to  the  frequent  association  of  the  affection  with  cancerous  dis- 
ease, although  a  great  number  of  the  eariier  cases  showed  this 
association. 

Whatever  ba  the  pathology  of  the  affection,  the  name  adopted 
is  misleading,  so  much  so  that  now-a-days  one  can  hardly  come 
across  a  patient,  with  a  shin  bone  curved  by  undoubted  inflamma- 
tion, but  the  term  ^'  osteitis  deformans  of  Paget  '^  is  tacked  to  it  with 
all  the  satisfaction  that  attaches  to  a  high-sounding  name.  But, 
whatever  we  may  say,  the  name  is  likely  to  last,  right  or  wrong,  in 
part  or  in  entirety.  A  good  illustration  of  the  fact  is  seen  in  every 
book  on  bone  disease,  including  this  before  us : — **  Rickets,  syiu 
Rachitis."  This  barbarous  term,  rachitis,  deliberately  introduced 
by  Glisson  as  implying  that  disease  of  the  spine  was  a  principal 
element  of  the  disease,  while  it  imitated  the  English  original,  has 
lasted  over  two  hundred  years,  and  has  invaded  all  languages. 
"jEii  enim  spina  dorsi  inter  partes  prima  hoc  morbo  afeciasprine^J^ 

On  such  grounds  he  must  need  invent  a  word  which  goes  further 
and  labels  the  disease  an  inflammation  of  the  spine.  Certainly  he 
was  right  who  said — **  Give  a  lie  twenty  four  hours*  start  and  it 
will  beat  the  truth  for  ever.*'  Our  author  makes  a  curious  use  of 
the  synonym,  as  follows : — 

'^  A  predisposition  to  rickets  is  no  doubt  inherited.  This  is  shown  in 
many  ways :  the  disease  may  be  directly  transmitted  from  parent  to  child, 
or  again,  several  members  of  the  same  family  may  suffer  from  raekiiii, 
although  the  conditions  which  usually  produce  the  disease  are  absent. 
Feeble  digestion  and  imperfect  assimilation,  fruitful  sources  of  rickaji^ 
are  unquestionably  hereditary ;  and  the  child  of  a  tubercular,  syphilitic,  or 
otherwise  enfeebled  parent  is  more  likely  to  become  rachitic  than  those  of 
healthy  and  robust  ancestry." 

It  is  clear  that  whatever' be  the  meaning  of  the  term  rickets,  it 
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was  the  name  applied  to  the  disease  when  Glisson  proceeded 
nnder  royal  directions  to  study  it,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  ignorant 
and  barbarous  term  rachitis.  To  the  student  early  in  his  studies 
it  conveys,  if  he  have  any  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
he  is  taught,  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  disease  is  an  inflammation 
of  the  spine.  It  is  hard  to  displace  first  impressions,  and  we  think 
our  author  and  all  modem  writers  would  do  well  in  dropping  the 
title,  no  matter  how  venerable  it  may  be  by  age,  and  use  good  old 
English  in  its  place. 

In  the  arrangement  of  bis  work  the  author  has  separated  the 
varieties  of  osteomalacia,  and  has  described  in  different  relations 
the  various  forms  of  fragility  of  bones.  This  we  think  a  fault,  for 
the  student  will  much  more  readily  comprehend  the  subject  if  the 
several  diseases  are  studied  together,  and  their  characters  are 
directly  contrasted.  But,  perhaps,  we  are  spending  too  much  of 
our  space  in  finding  faults  in  a  book  which  we  desire  to  praise  for 
sterling  merit  One  can  always  find  fault,  and  we  must  not  spoil 
our  praise  with  overmuch  adverse  criticism. 

The  chapters  on  tumours  of  bone  which  form  the  latter  part  of 
the  book  are  clear  and  good,  and,  like  those  on  inflammatory 
disease,  are  well  and  fully  illustrated. 


Watts'  Dictionary  of  Chemiatry,  Revised  and  entirely  re-written 
by  H.  FoRSTER  MoRLEY,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Fellow  of,  and  late 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  in,  University  College,  London ; 
and  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A.,  Fellow,  and  Praelector  in 
Chemistry,  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge ;  assisted 
by  eminent  Contributors.  In  Four  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  London : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1888.     8vo.     Pp.  752. 

The  first  volume  of  the  splendid  work  so  well  known  as  "  Watts' 
Dictionary  of  Chemistry  "  was  published  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  subsequent  volumes  appeared  at  intervals  during  the  suc- 
ceeding eighteen  years — ^including  a  number  of  "  Supplements." 
it  might,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  no  need  would  arise  for  the 
revision  of  so  complete  and  modern  a  work  for  many  years  to  come. 
But  chemistry  is  so  progressive  a  science,  and  its  progress  is  so 
magical — taking  place  by  leaps  and  bounds — that  all  such  surmises 
have  been  long  since  falsified,  the  talented  author  himself  having 
been  among  the  first  to  admit  the  necessity  for  a  new  edition. 
The  intention  is  that  the  work  shall  appear  in  four  volumes, 
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each  containing  about  750  pages ;  but  in  order  tu  carry  this  into 
effect,  the  authors  of  the  new  *'  Watts'  Dictionary  of  Chemistarj' " 
have  been  obliged  to  adopt  a  very  condensed  style,  including  a 
free  use  of  abbreviations  and  formulae  in  order  to  save  space. 

Yet  the  present  edition  has  good  claims  to  its  title,  for  at  the 
time  of  his  lamented  death  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Watts,  B.A.^ 
F.R.S.,  had  prepared  ^'Instructions  to  Contributors,**  and  had 
written  sixty-three  pages  for  the  first  volume,  including  many 
special  articles,  and  the  first  part  of  that  on  *'  Alcohols.'* 

The  original  work  was  entitled  ^'A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry 
and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other  Sciences  " — the  present  work  is 
restricted  to  chemistry  alone.  Technical  chemistry  will  be  treated 
in  a  companion  volume,  to  be  published  under  the  editorship  of 
Professor  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  who,  by  the  way,  contributes  an 
exhaustive  article  on  the  ''  Atmosphere  "  to  the  volume  before  us 
(pages  327-336,  inclusive). 

The  authors  have  arranged  to  supplement  the  descriptions  of 
chemical  bodies,  which  are  given  in  alphabetical  order,  by  short 
general  articles  on  classes  of  elements  and  compounds,  such  as 
Alkali  Metals^  Carbon  Group  of  KUmenU^  Oxides^  Hydroxidt9^ 
Hydrates^  and  Amines ;  as  well  as  by  articles  on  important  theories, 
hypotheses,  and  principles. 

The  editors  have  divided  between  them  the  responsibilities  of 
their  undei-taking — one,  Mr.  Pattison  Muir,  devoting  himself  to 
the  portion  of  the  work  which  deals  with  inorganic  chemistry ;  the 
other.  Dr.  Forster  Morley,  to  the  articles  relating  to  organic 
chemistry.  Each  editor  contributes  to  his  special  part  an  intro* 
duction,  in  which  are  given  the  necessary  explanations  of  the  plan 
on  which  the  Dictionary  is  being  written.  A  list  of  special  con- 
tributors follows  these  '^  Introductions,"  and  will  be  found  to  include 
the  names  of  the  foremost  living  writers  on  chemistry  and  the 
allied  sciences,  English,  American,  and  foreign — a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee of  the  authority  of  the  work.  Nor  should  the  reader 
attempt  to  study  or  consult  the  Dictionary  without  first  mastering 
the  very  full  table  which  is  given  of  the  abbreviations  which  are 
used  throughout  its  pages. 

In  the  part  which  deals  with  inorganic  chemistry,  each  element 
is  described  in  its  alphabetical  position.  The  nomenclature  adopted 
is  for  the  most  part  that  which  is  used  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Chemical  So<ne$y.    The  account  of  each  element  is  followed  by 
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accounts  of  its  binary  compounds  and  those  compounds  which 
might  be  called  double  binary,  also  in  alphabetical  order.  Each 
^rroup  of  salts,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  described  under  one  head- 
ing— for  example,  all  carbonates  are  described  under  the  heading 
*^  Carbonates,"  all  nitrates  under  the  heading  *'  Nitrates,"  and  so 
on.  The  salts  of  any  specified  metal  are  not,  as  a  rule,  enumerated 
in  the  article  devoted  to  the  metal ;  but  in  a  section  of  this  article 
a  short  account  is  given  of  the  salts  of  the  metal  in  question,  con- 
sidered as  a  class. 

The  general  idea,  in  the  part  relating  to  organic  chemistry,  is  to 
devote  a  separate  article  to  each  compound,  and  to  arrange  these 
articles  in  strictly  alphabetical  order.  Exceptions  are  made  in  tlie 
salts  of  acids  and  of  bases,  the  ethers,  chlorides,  amides,  anilides, 
and  anhydrides  of  acids  and  others.  These  are  all  described  in 
the  same  article  as  the  parent  substance.  The  headings  of  separate 
articles  are  in  thick  black  capitals ;  the  salts  are  in  spaced  type ; 
the  alkyl  (alcohol  radicle)  and  alkoyl  (acid  radicle)  derivatives  are 
in  spaced  Italics;  and  derivatives  of  derivatives  are  in  spaced  type ; 
subsidiary  articles  are  in  black  type. 

In  describing  a  compound,  the  physical  constants  («.^.,  melting- 
point,  boiling-point,  solubility,  refractive  index)  are  first  given, 
then  follow  the  modes  of  formation  and  preparation  of  the  body, 
then  such  properties  as  cannot  be  expressed  numerically,  and 
finally  a  list  of  the  chief  reactions  in  which  it  plays  a  part.  The 
melting-points  are  inclosed  in  square  brackets,  the  boiling-points  in 
ronnd  brackets. 

The  present  volume  runs  to  752  pages  of  close  t3rpe  printed  in 
double  columns  on  each  page.  The  first  article  is  on  **  Abies  " — 
the  last  is  on  ^  Chemical  Change."  Among  the  noteworthy  articles 
in  this  volume  are  those  on  "  Acids "  ("  Salts  of  Hydrogen "), 
**  Affinity  "  (by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  of  Leipzig),  "  Aggregation, 
States  of;"  ** Alcohol,"  and  *•  Alcohols;"  "Aldehydes,"  -Alka- 
loids," *' Ammonium-Compounds,"  **  Analysis"  (running  to  about 
50  pages,  and  contributed  by  Dr.  William  Dittmar,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  Anderson's  College,  Glasgow);  ** Aromatic  Series," 
•* Arsenic,"  "Atmosphere,"  "Atomic  and  Molecular  Weights," 
•*  Azo-Compounds,"  "Bacteria"  (from  the  pen  of  Prof.  E  Ray 
Lankester,  M.A,*  F.R.S.);  "Benzene,"  "Blood"  (by  Dr.  W.  D. 
Halliburton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  at  University  Col- 
lege, London);  " Bromo-Compounds,"  "Carbon  Group  of  Ele- 
ments" and  "Carbon"  (both  articles  by  Mr.  Pattison  Muir); 
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•Cellulose,"  and  •'Chemical  Change"  (this  latter  article  by  Mr. 
J.  J,  Hood,  D.Sc). 

We  conclude  this  brief  sketch  with  an  expression  of  admiration 
for  the  industry  and  learning  which  are  reflected  from  every  page 
of  this  classical  work,  the  success  of  which  is  assured 


Report  on  the  Mortality  and  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  State»^ 
as  returned  at  tlie  Tenth  Census  (June^  1880).  By  John  S. 
Billings,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Army.  Part  IL  Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office.    1886.    8vo.    Pp.  clviii  and  803. 

This  large  volume  of  nearly  1,000  pages  apparently  forms  the 
second  part  of  the  Report  issued  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  the  t^enth  census  of  the  United  States,  taken  on 
June  1,  1880.  We  do  not  remember  having  seen  the  first  part  of 
the  Report. 

The  volume  before  us  bears  on  its  title-page  the  honoured  name 
of  Surgeon  John  S.  Billings — a  worker  who  has  done  so  much  for 
scientific  and  statistical  medicine  during  the  past  decade. 

The  "  Introduction  "  to  the  Report  on  the  Mortality  and  Vital 
Statistics  of  the  United  States  runs  to  158  pages  of  folio  size.  It 
embraces  sections  on  locality  in  relation  to  deaths,  with  remarks 
and  tables  on  urban  and  rural  mortality;  on  causes  of  death; 
on  morbidity  or  sick  rates ;  on  births,  birth-rates,  and  life  tables,  with 
a  discussion  on  these  last ;  on  ages  of  the  living  population,  with  con- 
clusions and  recommendations.  To  illustrate  the  relation  of  locality 
to  deaths,  the  United  States  are  divided  into  twenty-one  **  grand 
groups,"  or  territorial  districts,  most  of  which  are  included  under 
the  headings  "  coasts,"  "  hills,  plateaus,  and  table  lands,"  **  river 
belts,"  and  **  plains  and  prairies."  These  twenty-one  grand  gronpi 
are  shown  in  a  large  coloured  map.  In  the  section  on  '*  Causes  of 
Death,"  a  series  of  maps  of  the  United  States  are  given  to  illus- 
trate the  topographical  distribution  of  the  causes  of  death  specified 
in  a  gigantic  Table  (XIII.),  extending  over  183  pages.  These 
maps  show  by  different  shades  of  colour  the  different  proportions 
which  the  number  reported  as  due  to  these  causes  of  death  bear  to 
the  whole  number  of  deaths  reported,  taking  the  State  unit  as  the 
unit  of  area,  and  in  the  case  of  diphtheria  using  also  the  county  as 
the  unit. 

Scarlet  fever  is  the  first  disease  which  is  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  special  cause  of  death.     During  the  census  year 
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(1880)  it  caused  16,388  deaths:  of  the  victims  8,181  were  males 
and  8,207  were  females.  The  number  of  deaths  from  this  disease 
iti  each  100,000  deaths  from  all  causes  was  2,165,  or  a  little  over 
one-half  of  that  for  1870 — namely,  4,128,  and  less  than  one-third 
of  what  it  was  in  1860 — namely,  6,698.  In  England  and  Wales 
the  proportion  for  the  ten  years,  1870-79,  was  3,674 ;  in  1880  it  was 
3,300  per  100,000.  The  mean  age  of  those  dying  of  scarlet  fever 
in  the  census  year  was  5  years.  Under  this  age  the  proportion  of 
deaths  is  greater  in  boys  than  in  girls — above  this  age  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  Scarlet  fever  caused  a  higher  proportion  of  deaths  in 
the  large  cities  (26*7  per  cent.)  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country 
(21*6) ;  and  in  those  parts  of  the  country  in  which  the  distinctions 
of  colour  and  of  race  were  made,  it  caused  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  deaths  among  the  whites  (20*9)  than  among  the 
coloured  (3*9),  and  greater  among  the  Germans  (30*1)  than  among 
the  Irish  (24*0),  or  than  among  the  rest  of  the  white  population. 
We  learn  with  a  melancholy  interest  that  the  proportionate  mor- 
tality under  5  years  of  age  is  greatest  for  children  of  Irish 
parentage.  The  whole  history  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  United 
States  indicates  that  the  disease  has  always  been  much  rarer  in 
the  south  than  in  the  north.  Dr.  Billings  considers  that  this  is 
not  to  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  scarlet  fever  cannot  prevail 
in  warm  climates.  Dr.  Hirsch  has  pointed  out  that  the  disease  has 
often  been  epidemic  in  the  tropical  countries  of  South  America, 
while  in  some  temperate  latitudes  it  is  among  the  rarest  of  diseases. 
A  circular  diagram,  indicating  the  relative  prevalence  of  scarlet 
fever  in  the  different  months  of  the  year  in  31  Registration  Cities, 
shows  that  the  disease  was  most  fatal  in  the  winter  months 
(November  to  February),  and  next  to  these  in  May,  June,  and 
July ;  and  that  it  was  least  fatal  in  August,  September,  October, 
March,  and  April. 

The  foregoing  synopsis  of  the  information  given  on  the  subject 
of  scarlet  fever  will  suffice  to  prove  the  value  of  the  work. 

In  1880  pneumonia  caused  63,053  deaths,  of  which  35,493  were 
of  males  and  27,560  of  females.  Of  each  100,000  deaths,  8,330 
were  due  to  this  disease,  compared  with  4,772  in  England  and 
Wales.  The  mean  age  at  death  of  those  who  fell  victims  to 
pneumonia  was  32  years.  "The  evidence,"  writes  Dr.  Billings, 
"  With  regard  to  pneumonia  furnished  by  the  data  of  the  Census  of 
1880  tends  to  favour  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  a  disease  especially 
due  to  climate,  and  more  particularly  to  the  influence  of  pold,  and 
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to  support  the  views  of  some  modem  pathologists,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  deaths  reported  as  due  to  this  disease  is  due  to  a 
specific  infectious  cause."     (Page  Ixv.) 

The  facts  relating  to  diphtheria — that  scourge  of  American 
cities — will  appal  the  reader.  In  the  census  jear  diphtheria  slew 
38,U3,  and  croup  17,966  victims— 56,109  in  all.  The  statistics 
make  it  certain  that  diphtheria  has  been  unusually  prevalent  in 
the  Northern  portions  of  the  United  States  for  sevend  years.  In 
1880  the  deaths  from  diphtheria  numbered  5,039  out  of  every 
100,000  deaths  in  the  United  States,  but  only  532  in  England. 
'^I'he  identity  of  croup  and  diphtheria  is  corroborated  by  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  proportional  number  of  deaths  from  both  fall  in 
almost  precisely  the  same  months  throughout  the  year. 

At  page  cxliii,  et  seq.,  a  valuable  series  of  Life  Tables  will  be 
found.  These  tables  are  prepared  after  the  method  of  Dr.  Farr, 
and  are  based  upon  figures  actually  obtained  by  the  Census  and 
from  the  records  of  Registration  of  Deaths. 

To  the  Report  Dr.  Billings  appends  some  important  conclusions 
and  recommendations ;  to  the  latter  we  trust  effect  will  be  given 
by  the  United  States  Government  in  connection  with  the  Census 
of  1890,  which  is  now  within  measurable  distance. 

Accompanying  Part  11.  of  the  "  Report  of  Mortality  and  Vital 
Statistics,"  but  in  a  separate  portfolio,  are  17  plates  and  38 
diagrams,  illustrating  by  curves  the  statistical  results  brought  oat 
by  the  Tables  in  the  body  of  the  Report,  the  scientific  value  of 
which  is  thereby  much  enhanced. 


INTUSSUSCEPTION  RELIEVED   BY  HYDROSTATIC  PHJSSSURE. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Battkr  {Brooklffn  Medical  Journal)  reports  a  case  of  intussus- 
ception in  a  child  aged  three  years.  When  seen,  vomiting  had  been 
going  on  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  matter  thrown  up  had  a  slightly 
stercoraceous  odour.  The  child  was  placed  on  its  face  across  the  mother's 
lap,  and  the  buttocks  were  elevated.  A  soft  catheter  attached  to  a 
fountain  syringe  was  then  introduced  into  the  rectum ;  tepid  water  was 
slowly  injected  to  the  amount  of  thirty  ^s^  ounces.  The  child  was  then 
placed  on  its  left  side,  with  its  hips  on  a  pillow.  It  now  fell  asleeii, 
and  remained  so  for  six  hours,  when  it  awakened  and  passed  the  enema 
with  some  scybala,  followed  by  a  copious  evacuation  the  following 
rooming.  The  child  quickly  regained  its  normal  state  and  no  further 
trouble  resulted. 


PART  III. 
HALF-YEARLY    REPORTS. 


REPORT  ON  NERVOUS  AND  MENTAL  DISEASE.* 

By  RnfGROSE  Atkins,  M. A.,  M.D. ;  Resident  Medical  Superin- 
tendent District  Lanatic  Asylum,  Waterford. 

I.   IN8ANITT   IN  GENERAL. 

"  Communicated  Insanity" — Some  little  time  since  the  news- 
papers contained  reports  of  the  murder  of  an  imbecile  boy  in  the 
Co.  Kerry  by  the  members  of  his  own  family,  who  had  all  become 
suddenly  affected  with  mental  derangement,  symptomatised  by 
liallucinations  and  delusions  of  a  religious  character,  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  murder  was  committed.  Happily  such 
cases  are  rare  in  this  country,  but  that  it  was  not  an  isolated 
instance  is  proved  by  the  pai*ticulars  of  the  following  cases  brought 
before  the  *'  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American 
Institutions  for  the  Insane,"  by  Dr.  Goldsmith  and  others,  and 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association.  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
in  a  paper  on  **  Communicated  Insanity,"  recorded  the  following 
case  in  connection  with  a  family  living  in  Genesee  County, 
Michigan :— A  woman,  a  person  of  excitable  mental  organisation, 
became  insane ;  she  had  suffered  from  a  previous  attack,  and  in 
consequence  of  failing  physical  health  and  general  debility  had  a 
second  attack  of  insanity.  Her  husband  was  an  epileptic,  who 
neglected  and  abused  her,  until  she  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  with 
her  mother.  Her  mother  was  at  best  a  person  of  feeble  intellect. 
She  had  borne  a  large  family,  and  had  been  a  victim  of  manifold 
fortunes.  Her  husband  was  an  inebriate ;  several  of  her  children 
had  been  insane,  and  one  or  more  of  them  had  been  deficient 
mentally ;  so  that  the  whole  family  was  neurotic,  and  predisposed 
to  develop  insanity.     The  woman  who  became  insane  had  a  married 

*  The  author  of  this  Report,  desirous  that  no  oontributioiis  to  the  subject  of  Nenrous 
and  Mental  Disease  should  remain  unnoticed,  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  pubUcatinns 
which  treat  of  it.   If  sent  to  the  correspondents  of  the  Journal  they  will  be  forwarded. 
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sister  living  in  the  same  family,  who  had  come  home  to  help  to 
take  care  of  her.  This  woman  was  deformed  in  body,  but  had 
considerable  brightness  of  intellect,  and  a  strong  vein  of  super- 
stition. She  explained  the  insanity  of  her  sister  to  be  doe  to  the 
machinations  of  her  husband,  whom  she  believed  to  exercise 
witchcraft  over  her,  to  put  spells  upon  her,  and  the  like.  Among 
other  things  she  believed  that  a  watch  he  carried  possessed  magical 
power.  In  one  instance,  at  her  suggestion,  the  watch  was  taken 
from  him  when  he  was  asleep,  and  put  under  the  pillow  of  a  sick 
child.  He  soon  awoke,  missed  the  watch,  seemed  in  great  distre^ 
and  made  such  a  clamour  that  it  was  returned  to  him.  As  soon 
as  it  was  restored  to  him  he  became  quiet,  but  the  child  grew 
worse,  and  soon  died.  This  was  proof  positive  to  the  sister  that 
the  child  had  also  been  killed  by  witchcraft  The  family  then 
combined,  at  her  suggestion  and  instigation,  and  threw  him  out  of 
the  house.  This,  however,  was  but  the  beginning  of  serious 
troubles;  all  the  members  of  the  family,  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
in  number,  soon  became  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  had  all 
been  bewitched  through  the  same  agency.  They  immediately 
stopped  up  the  windows  and  doors,  and  to  break  the  spell  began  to 
fire  silver  through  the  windows.  They  were  informed  by  the 
sister  that  spiritual  agencies  like  mesmerism  and  witchcraft  could 
not  be  dispelled  by  ordinary  iron  or  lead  bullets ;  it  was  necessary 
to  shoot  silver,  and  as  long  as  their  money  lasted  there  was  an 
active  fusillade.  AH  the  glass  in  the  house  was  shot  out,  and,  as 
they  were  exceedingly  poor,  the  money  soon  disappeared.  The 
sufferings  of  the  insane  woman,  however,  were  not  relieved.  She 
was  exceedingly  manical,  and,  of  course,  was  not  quieted  by  this 
treatment.  They  thought  that  her  husband  must  be  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  still  exercising  a  baneful  influence 
over  his  wife ;  they  accordingly  bent  all  their  energies  to  presen-e 
the  life  of  this  woman  until  he  had  exhausted  his  powers  of 
witchcraft.  They  repeatedly  cut  off  the  ends  of  her  fingers  and 
toes,  under  the  belief  that  if  the  blood  continued  to  run  her  life 
would  be  saved.  At  the  end  of  a  week  or  two  a  physician  visited 
the  house  to  see  the  insane  woman,  and  was  stabbed  with  a  knife  by 
her  sister.  The  authorities  were  summoned,  and  the  two  women 
were  arrested  and  committed  to  the  asylum.  The  mother  and 
several  of  her  children  and  grandchildren  were  taken  to  the  poor- 
house,  two  or  three  sons  were  taken  to  gaol,  and  the  nest  was 
broken  up.     The  other  members  of  the  family,  when  taken  away 
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from  each  other,  soon  lost  their  delusions,  or  became  ashamed  of 
them,  and  returned  to  their  work.  The  two  women,  however,  who 
were  sent  to  the  asylum  were  under  treatment  for  some  time.  The 
woman  who  had  the  systematised  delusions  of  witchcraft  main- 
tained her  belief  in  witchcraft  in  a  modified  form  up  to  the  end  of 
her  treatment,  but  after  a  couple  of  weeks  began  to  acknowledge 
that  she  had  a  delusion,  and  was  unwilling  to  talk  on  the  matter. 
She  finally  became  very  much  ashamed  when  allusion  was  made  to 
it,  and  at  last  began  to  believe  that  her  sister  had  not  been 
bewitched,  but  was  "  actually  insane."  She  improved  rapidly,  and 
was  soon  removed  by  her  husband.  The  woman  who  suffered 
from  maniacal  excitement  when  brought  to  the  asylum  made 
comparatively  slow  improvement,  but  at  the  end  of  five  or  six 
months  was  well  enough  to  be  taken  from  the  institution.  Dr. 
Gilman  mentioned  the  case  of  a  man  who  became  insane  with 
delusions,  and  the  wife  entertained  the  same  delusions  while  he 
was  with  her  at  their  home;  but  liis  insanity  was  promptly 
recognised,  and  he  was  removed  to  hospital  for  treatment,  and 
before  many  days  had  elapsed  the  wife  was  entirely  well.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  insanity  in  her  case  afterwards,  although  her 
delusions  were  similar  to  his  while  he  remained  with  her. 

Dr.  Fletcher  recalled  the  case  of  a  family,  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
named  Pinkham.  In  the  first  instance  the  father,  labouring 
under  some  religious  delusion,  proposed  that  they  should  give  up 
all  their  property  and  sacrifice  their  children.  The  latter  entered 
into  that  common  belief,  and  the  father  and  mother  did  kill  five 
members  of  the  family,  and  then  committed  suicide.  Another 
case  occurred  in  Indiana  within  the  past  three  years.  Three 
Germans — two  brothers  and  a  sister — living  a  little  more  isolated 
than  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  possessing  little,  if  any,  edu- 
cation, were  the  subjects.  The  older  brother  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  devil  had  taken  possession  of  the  farm,  and  that  they 
could  not  raise  good  crops  until  they  had  succeeded  in  unearthing 
the  devil,  who  was  to  be  found  under  a  certain  boulder  in  the 
barn-yard.  The  elder  brother  commenced  digging,  and  rolled  up 
great  boulders — ^it  was  in  a  boulder-drift  region.  He  worked  hard 
for  several  days,  and  then  his  brother  was  possessed  by  the  same 
belief,  and,  finally,  the  sister  also;  and  the  three  of  them  were 
engaged  there  for  more  than  six  weeks  in  making  an  excavation, 
removing  about  twenty  feet  of  the  surface,  the  hole  being  about 
fifteen  feet  in  depth.    Many  large  'boulders  were  brought  to  the 

2  M 
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surface,  and  rolled  out^  with  the  expectation  that  they  would  roll 
out  the  boulder  the  devil  was  under.  It  became  a  matter  of  such 
public  importance  that  the  neighbours  had  them  arrested  and  aent 
to  the  hospital.  Two  of  them  recovered  from  their  delusions  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  months — ^the  sister  first — ^probably  from 
a  complete  change  of  surroundings,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
diet.  They  picked  up  in  flesh,  and  after  a  while  all  acknowledged 
it  was  a  delusion.  Whether  the  brother  exercised  an  influence 
which  brought  on  insanity  in  the  other  two,  is  a  question.  They 
all  laboured  under  the  same  delusion  ;  they  all  believed  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  a  devil  under  the  boulder,  and  endeavoured  to  get  him  out. 

Dr.  Hinckley  brought  forward  a  case  which  had  come  under  his 
observation.  There  were  two  brothers,  residing  in  New  Jersey, 
some  twenty  years  ago.  One  brother  was  about  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  the  other  two  years  older.  The  younger  brother  became 
suddenly  demented,  and  the  older  brother,  who  had  exhibited  for 
him  much  sjrmpathy,  and  had  always  been  quite  strong,  nursed 
him  for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  family 
removed  the  younger  brother  to  an  asylum.  The  older  brother 
suddenly  manifested  the  same  symptoms  as  the  younger  brother, 
and  they  were  both  removed  to  the  asylum  at  Trenton,  where  they 
remained  for  a  number  of  years ;  in  the  end  they  were  removed 
to  their  home,  and  are  now  under  Dr.  Hinckley's  observation. 
The  symptoms  are  very  much  alike  in  both  cases.  The  history 
shows  that  there  is  no  hereditary  mental  disease  or  neurotic  ten- 
dency ;  but  the  cases  are  so  much  alike  that  they  attract  attention 
in  the  matter  of  symptoms — one  constantly  imitating  the  other. 
If  the  younger  brother  is  sitting  at  the  table,  and  stops  eating, 
the  other  brother  will  immediately  stop  alsa  It  was  found  neces- 
sary to  remove  one  from  the  other,  in  order  to  allow  either  to  get 
proper  sustenance. 

Dr.  Long  described  a  case  somewhat  similar  to  that  related  by 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  which  had  come  under  his  observation.  About 
five  or  six  years  ago  he  was  called  to  see  a  woman,  the  wife  of  a 
labourer,  in  a  family  that  he  had  some  acquaintance  with.  They 
were,  perhaps,  of  the  average  intellect  of  persons  in  their  atatioa, 
the  husband  being  a  common  labourer,  and  they  lived  quite  com- 
fortably. The  Salvation  Army  had  invaded  the  city  about  two 
weeks  before,  and  they  had  been  regular  attendants  at  the  meet- 
ings. The  husband  asked  him  (Dr.  liong)  to  call  and  see  the 
wife.     lie  went  there  and  found  her  verv  excited  and  nervous, 
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anJ  she  said  she  felt  inspired  to  kill  her  children — they  had  three 
children — in  fact,  she  said  it  was  imperatively  necessary  that  they 
should  be  sacrificed.  He  prescribed  for  her,  and  suggested  the 
calling  in  of  a  neiglibour  to  look  after  her,  and  then  told  the 
husband  that  she  was  insane,  and  must  be  looked  after  very  closely. 
He  directed  her  not  to  be  left  alone  with  the  children.  The  hus- 
band expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the 
neighbour  being  called  in,  as  he  could  attend  her  himself;  he 
thought  she  was  somewhat  nervous  from  attending  the  meetings 
too  closely.  There  was  nothing  abnormal  about  the  husband, 
except,  perhaps,  his  failure  to  fully  realise  the  grave  condition  of 
liis  wife,  and  the  danger  to  the  children,  as  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  watch  as  closely  as  he  was  advised.  On  the  following 
day  the  wife*s  condition  was  unchanged,  so  far  as  her  delusions  and 
homicidal  tendencies  were  concerned.  On  the  following  morning 
he  (Dr.  Long)  was  summoned  to  see  the  husband.  He  found  him 
possessing  the  same  delusions  as  the  wife,  fully  as  much  excited, 
and  as  fully  determined  to  kill  the  children.  At  the  end  of 
one  week  they  were  both  transferred  to  the  Michigan  Asylum 
for  the  Insane.  In  six  months  from  that  time  the  wife  made 
a  good  recovery,  but  now,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  the  husband 
is  still  in  the  asylum,  and  his  recovery  is  looked  upon  as  hope* 


In  a  paper  on  "  FoNe  a  Devx^^  read  in  the  psychological  section 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  in  Dublin, 
Dr.  D.  Hack  Tuke  records  several  somewhat  similar  cases  which 
had  come  under  his  own  notice,  and  others  which  had  been  pub- 
lished in  Italy  and  Austria.  He  classes  these  cases  under  five 
heads : — 

1.  Cases  in  which  A.  B.,  being  insane,  affects  C.  D ,  in  conse- 
quence, and  infects  him  with  the  same  mental  disorder. 

2.  Cases  in  which  C.  D.  becomes  insane  from  companionship 
with  A.  B.,  not  in  consequence  of  the  direct  transference  of 
morbid  ideas,  but  in  consequence  of  the  shock  or  strain  arising  out 
of  the  painful  impressions  produced  by  witnessing  the  attacks,  or 
by  the  strain  of  nursing  a  patient. 

3.  Cases  in  which  two  or  more  persons  become  insane  simulta- 
neously from  the  same  cause. 

4    Cases  may  even  be  included  in  which  one  lunatic  infects 
another  lunatic  with  his  special  delusions.    , 
6.  Twins. 
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Uterine  Dieeaae  in  the  Production  of  Lieanity. — ^Dr.  Alice  May 
Famham,  of  the  Willard  Asylam  for  the  Insane,  in  a  paper  on 
this  subject,  published  in  the  Alienist  and  Neurologiety  draws  the 
following  conclusions : — 

1.  That  while  the  female  reproductive  organs  and  the  brain  are 
closely  associated,  often  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other,  uterine 
disease  alone  is  seldom  or  never  the  cause  of  mental  alienation. 
Other  conditions,  as  hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity,  poor 
bodily  health,  or  mental  worries,  one  or  all  furnishing  the  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  development  of  disorders  of  the  mind. 

2.  That  in  insane  women,  irritation  of  the  genitalia  often  gives 
a  peculiar  character  to  the  mental  condition ;  and 

3.  Menstruation,  like  any  periodic  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
the  general  health,  frequently  acts  in  cases  of  mania  as  the  ex- 
citant of  the  most  marked  maniacal  outbursts. 

II.  KEURO-ANATOMT  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  Minute  Structures  of  the  Corpora  Striata  and  Optic  ThalamL — 
By  Dr.  Vittorio  Marchi.  The  recent  studies  of  Prof.  Golgi  on 
the  nervous  centres  effected  by  means  of  the  black  reaction  which 
was  discovered  by  him,  have  brought  to  light  a  new  series  of  facts 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  relation  both  to  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy. In  his  researches  he  studied  the  nervous  elements  morpho- 
logically, endeaveuring  to  discover  whether  to  the  different 
functions  ttscribed  to  the  various  cerebral  zones  there  corresponded 
differences  in  structure,  and  with  this  object  in  view  he  directed 
his  attention  specially  to  the  central  and  the  occipital  convolutions, 
the  so-called  motor  and  sensory  zones.  Dr.  Marchi  has  continued 
these  researches  into  the  structures  of  the  corpora  striata  and  optic 
thalami,  and  his  essay  has  obtained  the  prize  given  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Lombardy.  From  an  extended  and  minute  examina- 
tion the  following  conclusions  have  been  airived  at : — 

1.  The  nerve  cells  met  with  in  the  corpora  striata  are  of  two 
sorts — great  and  medium.  They  are  furnished  with  numerous 
prolongations,  among  which  one  only  is  distinguished  by  special 
characters,  and  this  one  is  the  nerve  prolongation ;  all  the  others 
correspond  te  the  60-called  protoplasmic  prolongations. 

2.  The  nerve  prolongations  behave  in  a  double  way ;  some  of 
them  at  a  short  distance  from  their  origin  lose  their  proper  indivi- 
duality, subdividing  in  totality,  and  giving  place  to  a  very  fine 
nervous  net-work  (cells  of  the  second  type) ;  the  others  go  directly 
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to  constitute  the  axis  cylinder  of  a  fibre,  bnt  not  without  giving 
forth  some  slender  branches,  which  are  lost  in  the  nervous  net- 
work before  mentioned  (cells  of  the  first  type). 

3.  In  the  two  nuclei  of  the  corpus  striatum,  both  types  of  cells 
are  observed,  with  prevalence  of  those  of  the  second  type ;  this 
predominance  is,  however,  less  pronounced  in  the  lenticular  nucleus. 

4.  In  the  optic  thalami  we  do  not  find  isolated  groups  of  cells — 
they  are  scattered  irregularly  in  the  whole  mass  of  the  gray  sub- 
stance ;  they  are  prevalently  large,  and  many  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  anterior  comua  of  the  spinal  cord ;  they  present,  as  in 
the  corpora  striata,  the  unique  nervous  prolongations  and  many 
protoplasmic  prolongations. 

5.  Cells  of  the  first  type  predominate  in  the  optic  thalami,  thus 
differing  from  the  corpora  striata. 

6.  In  correspondence  with  the  two-fold  behaviour  of  the  nervous 
prolongation,  the  fibres  join  with  the  cells  of  the  corpora  striata 
and  optic  thalami,  either  by  directly  coalescing  with  the  nervous 
prolongation  of  the  cells  of  the  first  type,  or  indirectly  losing 
themselves  in  the  thick  netting  formed  by  the  nervous  prolonga- 
tions of  cells  of  the  second  type,  together  with  the  lateral  branches, 
emanating  from  the  prolongation  of  the  cells  of  the  first  type. 

7.  The  internal  capsule  contains  fibres  which  unite  directly  tiie 
cerebral  peduncles  to  the  corona  radiata;  others  departing  from 
the  peduncle,  halt  in  the  ganglia  of  the  base ;  others,  again,  go 
from  these  to  the  corona  radiata;  finally,  some  spring  from  the 
cells  contained  in  the  thickness  of  the  capsule  itself,  and  take  an 
ascending  or  descending  course. 

8.  As  regards  the  protoplasmic  prolongations,  denying  most  pre- 
cisely that  they  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  nervous  net- 
work, Marchi,  from  his  own  observations,  is  inclined  to  hold  that, 
by  their  fine  ramifications,  they  are  in  relation  with  the  vessels  and 
with  the  cells  of  the  neuroglia. 

9.  The  neuroglia  is  essentially  represented  by  cells  having  nume- 
rous long  fine  prolongations,  ramifying  many  times ;  they  proceed 
by  means  of  various  expansions  to  be  inserted  on  the  walls  of  the 
vessels. 

10.  Lastly,  the  ependyma  which  covers  the  corpora  striata  and 
the  internal  faces  of  the  thalami  is  constituted  by  cylindrical  cells, 
the  slenderest  part  of  which  is  continuous  with  a  prolongation 
which  gives  place  to  very  many  ramifications,  most  of  which  are 
inserted  into  the  vessels. 
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Resting  on  the  basis  of  these  anatomical  results,  March!  offers 
the  following  remarks  on  the  physiology  of  the  organs : — ^It  hts 
been  seen  that  both  in  the  corpora  striata  and  the  thalami  two 
special  tyj>es  of  cells  exist,  wholly  differing  in  the  behaviour  of 
their  prolongations,  and  it  has  been  noted  that  in  the  corpora 
striata,  and  especially  in  the  lenticular  nuclei,  there  is  a  pre- 
dominance of  the  cells  of  the  second  type,  and  that^  on  the  con- 
trary, those  of  the  first  ty|>e  predominate  in  the  thalami.  Now, 
if  we  keep  in  view  the  researches  of  Professor  Golgi  on  the  spinal 
cord,  in  which  he  found  that  in  the  posterior  cornua  (sensory)  cells 
of  the  second  type  predominate ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  those  of 
the  first  type  predominate  in  the  anterior  cornua  (motor),  and  if 
we,  therefore,  rest  on  this  finding,  the  hypothesis  would  not,  accord- 
ing to  him,  be  unfounded  that  the  former  belong  to  the  sensoir 
sphere,  and  the  latter  to  the  motor.  So,  in  deference  to  this  deduc- 
tion, Marchi  ventures  to  formulate  the  following  hypothesis :— A> 
both  types  of  cells  exist  in  the  corpora  striata  and  the  thalami,  it 
may  be  argued  that  in  both  of  these  ganglia  mixed  functions  are 
effected — ^that  is,  of  sense  and  of  motion ;  but  considering  that  in 
the  former  gangliar  cells  are  found  to  predominate,  whose  pro- 
longations subdivide  complexly,  losing  their  proper  individuality, 
just  as  those  which  predominate  in  the  posterior  cornua  of  the 
spinal  cord,  we  may,  with  some  foundation,  suppose  that  the  corpora 
striata  belong  prevalently  to  the  sensory  sphere  (  ! ).  On  the  other 
hand,  as  we  find  preferentially  present  in  the  optic  thalami  cells 
whose  nervous  prolongations,  though  giving  out  lateral  branches, 
yet  maintain  their  proper  individuality  in  order  to  constitute,  in 
conformity  with  what  takes  place  in  the  anterior  cornua  of  the 
spinal  cord,  a  fine  nervous  fibre,  there  is  some  ground  for  holding 
that  functions  of  motion  ( 1 )  are  prevalently  effected  in  the  optic 
thalami.  Finally,  from  the  cells  and  nervous  fibres  in  the  corpora 
striata  and  the  thalami,  are  brought  into  relation,  a  new  basis  may 
be  found  for  the  law  formulated  by  Golgi,  that  in  all  parts  of  the 
nervous  syst-em  the  specific  function,  whatever  be  its  nature,  must 
be  effectuated,  not  indeed  by  an  isolate  or  individual  action  of  the 
several  gangliar  elements,  but  by  an  associate  action  of  extended 
groups  of  cells. 

The  method  of  preparation  discovered  by  Golgi  and  adopted  by 
Marehi  in  these  researches  is  as  follows: — In  order  to  secure  a 
good  black  reaction  it  is  necessary  that  the  pieces  of  the  brain  or 
cord  be  hardened,  and  not  injured.     If  possible,  it  is  better  to  use 
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the  brain  taken  from  yoang  animals,  or,  better  still,  from  foBtuses, 
as  in  them,  as  the  nervous  fibres  are  mostly  free  from  myelin,  the 
reaction  is  easier  obtained.  Before  extracting  the  brain  it  is  useful 
to  make  repeated  injections  of  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potassium  into  the  carotids ;  the  liquid  is  thus  rapidly  distributed 
in  the  nervous  texture,  and  the  subsequent  hardening  becomes 
more  homogeneous.  Having  done  this,  rather  large  pieces  are  then 
cut  and  placed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  MuUer's  fluid,  that  they 
may  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  hardness ;  small  bits  are  then  cut 
with  a  i-azor,  and  these  are  again  placed  in  Mullers  fluid  for  about 
eight  or  ten  days,  if  the  temperature  be  fairly  warm ;  but  if  it  be 
not,  it  is  necessary  to  leave  them  immersed  for  a  longer  time.  After 
this  they  are  taken  out  and  placed  in  a  mixture  composed  of  eight 
parts  of  Muller*s  fluid  and  two  parts  of  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of 
osmic  acid — ^this  mixture  serves  to  accelerate  the  hardening.  There 
must  be  plenty  of  this  solution,  and  the  pieces  must  be  small.  At 
the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  they  are  removed  to  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  of  -60  per  cent.,  which  should  be  changed  in  half 
an  hour,  in  consequence  of  the  precipitate  which  is  formed.  In 
this  last  solution  it  is  necessary  that  the  pieces  remain  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours.  If,  however,  they  should  happen  to  be 
left  longer,  it  does  not  cause  any  alteration.  After  this,  the 
examination  may  be  commenced  by  making  sections  from  the 
pieces ;  these  sections  must  be  rather  thick,  as  it  is  necessary  to 
extend  the  observations  over  a  long  tract  of  the  course  of  the 
nervous  prolongations,  and  they  should  then  be  cleared  in  the 
following  way: — After  thoroughly  washing  them  in  common 
alcohol,  they  are  placed  directly  into  creasote,  and  are  left  there 
until  quite  transparent.  They  are  then  repeatedly  washed  in 
spirit  of  turpentine,  leaving  them  in  it  for  twenty  minutes. 
After  this,  they  are  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  without  covering 
glasses.  By  this  process  the  preparations  are  preserved  for  a  long 
time,  whilst  by  the  ordinary  method  of  rectified  alcohol — absolute 
alcohol — and  oil  of  gloves,  they  become  yellow  in  a  short  time. 
This  defect  may  be  remedied  by  putting  the  preparations  into 
spirit  of  turpentine  until  the  balsam  is  removed.  The  sections 
are  then  washed  in  fresh  water  and  mounted.  After  this  process 
the  sections  turn  clear,  and  will  then  keep  perfect  for  years. 

PaCs  Method  of  Staining  Nerve  TUsue.—ln  the  BriU  Med.  Jour.^ 
March  10,  1888,  Dr.  Wethered  publishes,  by  permission,  the 
method  of  staining  sections  of  the  brain  and  cord  recently  intn>- 
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duced  by  Professor  Pal,  of  Vienna,  It  is  in  reality  a  modification 
of  Weigert's  method,  bnt  differs  from  it  in  many  particolara.  Dr. 
Pal  claims  the  following  advantages  for  this  modification : — ^The 
picture  produced  is  sharper  in  outline ;  the  nuclei  and  nerve  cells 
can  be  separately  stained,  and  the  process  is  a  more  speed/  one. 
Not  the  least  advantage  is  that  the  treatment  of  the  sections  by  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  copper  is  entirely  done  away  with.  Having 
worked  with  both  processes,  Dr.  Wethered  fully  confirms  what 
Dr.  Pal  states  regarding  his  process.  The  method  is  as  follows : — 
The  spinal  cord  or  brain  is  hardened  in  Miiller's  fluid  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  when  ready  is  embedded  in  paraffin,  and  the  sections 
are  cut  into  absolute  alcohol.  An  aqueous  solution  of  haema- 
toxylin,  of  the  strength  of  |  per  cent.,  is  then  made  by  dissolving 
the  hsBmatoxylin  by  means  of  heat,  and,  after  cooling,  some  alcohol 
is  added.  This  solution  must  not  be  kept  very  long,  or  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  sunlight.  Immediately  before  using,  a  few  drops  of 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  lithium  are  added.  On  the  addition  of 
this  salt,  the  solution  assumes  a  violet-red  colour.  Dr.  Pal  uses 
three  or  four  drops  of  the  lithium  carbonate  solution  to  10  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  hsBmatoxylin.  The  sections  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  this  stain  for  about  five  or  six  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  should  be  of  a  bluish-black  colour.  They  are  then 
thoroughly  washed  in  wateri  until  no  more  colour  comes  out.  If 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  deeply  enough  stained,  a  few  drops  of  the 
lithium  carbonate  solution  may  be  added  to  the  water  in  which 
they  are  washed.  The  sections  are  next  to  be  "  differentiated.** 
For  this  purpose,  they  are  first  placed  in  a  ^  per  cent  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potassium  for  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds,  and  then  for 
a  short  time  into  *'  Pal's  solution,'*  until  the  white  and  gray  matters 
are  plainly  defined — this  is  generally  completed  in  one  or  two 
minutes.  If  black  specks  are  seen  on  the  sections,  or  if  the  white 
and  gray  matters  are  not  quite  distinctly  defined,  the  process  is  to 
be  repeated.  ^^  Pal  s  solution  "  is  composed  of  oxalic  acid,  1  part ; 
sulphide  of  potassium  (KsSO,),  1  part ;  distilled  water,  200  parts. 
After  having  been  taken  out  of  this  solution,  the  sections  are 
thoroughly  washed  in  water,  and  the  nuclei  may  then  be  stained 
'm  eosin  or  carmine  ;  the  stain  which  acts  best  being  alum-carmine. 
After  another  washing  the  sections  are  dehydrated  by  absolute 
alcohol,  cleared  in  oil  of  cloves  or  creasote,  and  mounted  in  balsam. 
Stained  in  this  manner,  the  medullated  nerve  fibres  are  coloured 
blue,  and  stand  out  sharply  on  a  white  back-ground,  presenting  a 
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strong  contrast  to  the  red  nuclei.  In  order  to  bring  out  the  nerve 
cells  prominently,  after  the  specimens  have  been  "  differentiated/' 
they  are  placed  for  a  short  time  in  picro-carmine,  which  should  be 
only  slightly  alkaline,  and  after  being  washed  in  water,  the  nuclei 
may  be  stained  as  before  in  alum-carmine. 

AUcannafor  Myelin  Staining, — Achard  {Archives  de  Physiologic^ 
1^87,  No.  2)  recommends  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
cortical  portions  of  alkanna  loot  for  the  central  nervous  system, 
and  also  for  the  peripheral  nerves.  Fragments  of  the  roots  are 
macerated  in  a  relatively  large  volume  of  ninety  per  cent,  alcohol 
for  several  days  in  a  well-corked  flask,  until  the  solution  has  a 
garnet-red  tint.  The  solution  must  frequently  be  prepared  anlew. 
Specimens  hardened  by  the  chrome  salts  are  left  in  this  solution 
about  two  hours,  avoiding  the  access  of  air  by  using  carefully- 
dosed  dishes.  If  the  hardening  has  been  protracted,  the  sections 
should  not  remain  too  long  in  the  staining  reagent,  for  the  colour 
may  become  too  diffuse.  The  stained  sections  are  rapidly  washed 
in  water  and  mounted  in  glycerine.  The  myelin  has  a  deep  brown 
colour,  and  the  result  is  similar  to  that  given  by  Weigert's  method ; 
with  the  disadvantage,  however,  that  the  sections  cannot  be  mounted 
in  balsam,  for  this  procedure  removes  the  colour  completely.  The 
sections  may  be  stained  with  carmine  first,  and  subsequently  with 
the  alkanna. 

Changes  produced  in  Ganglion  Cells  by  Hardening  Reagents, — 
Trzebinski  {Virchows  Archiv,  Bd.  107,  No.  1)  has  studied  the 
changes  produced  in  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  spinal  cord  in  dogs 
and  rabbits,  by  using  the  following  reagents : — 

1.  Muller's  fluid  (five  to  six  weeks),  followed  by  alcohol. 

2.  Alcohol,  ninetynsix  per  cent. 

3.  Chromic  acid,  followed  by  Muller's  fluid  or  alcohol. 

4.  Hardening  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
for  eight  days,  and  subsequent  hardening  in  alcohol  containing 
five  per  cent,  of  iodine.  He  found  that  reagents  1  and  3  produced 
very  serious  alterations  in  the  contour  and  finer  structure  of  the 
cell,  which  have  undoubtedly  been  ascribed  by  some  authors  to 
pathological  processes. 

In  specimens  hardened  by  reagent  4  these  changes  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Vacuoles,  and  pale  or  faintly  stained  ganglion 
cells  are  absent.  The  pericellular  spaces  are  small,  and  the  finer 
structural  details  resemble  closely  the  appearances  seen  in  the  cells 
•when  examined  in  th^  fresh  condition.    The  condition  of  the  cells 
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after  alcoholic  hardening  closely  resembles  the  result  obtained  by 
the  corrosive  sublimate  hardening,  and  the  author  indicates  a  pre- 
ference for  the  latter  method.  (Von  Gieson,  in  the  Journal  of 
Nervous  and  Mental  Dieeaaee,) 

A  Ready  Method  of  Preparing  Large  Sections  of  the  Brain. — 
Dr.  Bjrrom  Bramwell,  in  the  January  number  of  Brain^  describes 
a  method  which  he  has  adopted  for  cutting  thin  naked-eye  sections 
of  the  brain,  allowing  the  pathologist  to  examine  tumours,  foci  of 
softening,  &c.,  without  any  laceration  or  injury  to  the  surrounding 
tissue.  The  preliminary  hardening  of  the  brain  is  best  effected  by 
injecting  the  organ  as  a  whole  with  Miiller's  fluid.  With  the 
object  of  facilitating  the  process  of  injection,  and  allowing  the 
fluid  to  distribute  itself  evenly  and  equally  throughout  the  whole 
brain  tissue.  Dr.  Bramwell  uses  an  ordinary  stomach  pump  syringe, 
and  a  **  distributor  "  (which  he  figures)  consisting  of  a  hollow  globe 
of  brass,  from  which  four  tubes  pass,  which  are  connected  by 
means  of  rubber  piping  and  canulse  to  the  two  carotid  and  two 
vertebral  arteries,  and  also  by  a  larger  tube  with  the  syringe. 
Each  of  the  tubes  is  attached  to  its  canula,  which  is  firmly  tied 
into  the  artery.  In  order  that  this  attachment  may  be  easily 
made,  it  is  necessary  in  removing  the  brain  to  see  that  the  vessels 
are  cut  as  long  as  possible.  Each  canula  should  be  attached  to  its 
tube  before  being  tied  into  the  vessel,  and  all  four  tubes  should  be 
tied  into  the  arteries  before  thev  are  attached  to  the  distributor. 
Before  proceeding  with  the  injection,  it  is  advisable  to  place  the 
brain  in  a  large  wide-mouthed  jar,  filled  with  Miiller's  fluid.  The 
fluid  in  which  the  brain  is  immersed  should  be  changed,  and 
the  brain  reinjected  on  the  following  day.  After  an  interval  of 
two  days  the  process  should  be  repeated,  and  a  further  injection 
may  be  made  later  if  thought  desirable.  The  fluid  in  which  the 
brain  is  immersed  should  be  changed  at  least  four  times.  At  the 
end  of  a  month  or  six  weeks  the  organ  is  sufficiently  hard  to  cut 
into  sections. 

In  those  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  cut  into 
and  examine  the  brain  in  the  fresh  condition,  the  organ  should  be 
cut  into  a  series  of  thick  transverse  vertical  sections,  each  section 
measuring  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  tliickness.  After 
the  sections  have  been  carefully  examined,  and  any  morbid  appear^ 
ances  described  and  noted,  each  section  is  placed  in  a  shallow  flat 
j;ir,  large  enough  and  deep  enough  to  hold  it  easily,  which  is  then 
filled  up  with  Muller  s  fluid ;  the  jar  (the  edge  of  which  is  giound 
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flat  for  the  purpose)  is  then  covered  with  a  glass  plate,  and  the 
preparation  set  aside  until  the  following  day.  The  Miiller's  fluid 
should  be  changed,  and  the  sections  turned  daily  for  at  least  ten 
days.  In  order  to  prevent,  any  destruction  of  the  section  in  the 
process  of  changing  the  fluid  and  turning,  it  is  advisable  to  with- 
draw the  fluid  by  syphon  action.  After  drawing  off  one  syringef ul 
of  fluid,  the  tube  is  disconnected  from  the  syringe,  care  being 
taken  that  while  this  is  being  done  the  end  of  the  tube  connected 
with  the  syringe  is  below  the  level  of  the  jar,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  fluid  is  allowed  to  flow  off  by  syphon  action. 

The  brain  section  is  best  turned  by  reversing  the  empty  flat  jar 
which  has,  after  it  is  emptied,  been  covered  with  a  glass  plate ; 
the  jar  is  then  lifted  off  the  cover  and  filled  with  fresh  Miiller's 
fluid,  into  which  the  brain  section  is  allowed  to  glide  off  the  glass 
plate.  These  details  are  important,  inasmuch  as  they  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  fingering  the  brain  tissue,  and  thereby  prevent 
any  possibility  of  tearing  it,  while  still  in  the  soft  unhardened  con- 
dition. At  the  end  of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  these  thick  portions 
of  brain  are  sufiiciently  hard  to  permit  of  being  cut  into  thinner 
sections.  The  outer  surface  of  sections  prepared  in  this  way  is 
considerably  shrunken,  and  any  morbid  appearances  that  were 
present  in  the  fi'esh  state  will,  in  it,  be  unrecognisable ;  but  the 
interior  of  thick  portions  of  brain  prepared  in  this  manner  is 
splendidly  hardened,  permitting  of  perfectly  clean  section  and  dis- 
playing many  morbid  conditions,  such  as  tumours,  softenings,  &c., 
in  a  very  beautiful  manner.  For  cutting  a  series  of  thin  naked- 
eye  sections  of  the  entire  brain.  Dr.  Bramwell  uses  a  simple 
apparatus,  constructed  as  follows :  two  pieces  of  hard  wood  are 
joined  together  so  as  to  form  an  L  shape;  the  horizontal  limb 
measures  11  inches  in  length,  8  inches  in  breadth,  and  1  inch  in 
thickness ;  the  vertical  line  7  x  H  x  1  inches.  The  piece  of  brain 
which  is  to  be  cut  in  thin  sections  is,  when  taken  from  the  Miiller's 
fluid,  to  be  placed  against  the  vertical  limb,  and  firmly  pressed 
against  this  by  means  of  a  glass  plate  laid  against  the  other  surface. 
Being  thus  fixed,  the  section  is  cut  with  a  long  thin-bladed  knife, 
such  as  pathologists  use  for  cutting  the  brain,  but  with  a  longer 
blade  ;  the  left  hand  presses  the^glass  against  the  piece  to  be  cut, 
while  the  section  is  steadily  and  evenly  cut  with  the  right  hand. 
After  the  section  is  made  the  stand  is  tilted  up,  so  that  the  vertical 
limb  becomes  horizontal,  the  glass  plate  is  then  removed,  and  the 
sections  are  floated  off  by  immersing  the  end  of  the  stand  with  the 
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brain  on  it  in  water ;  in  this  manner  all  risk  of  tearing  or  lacerating 
the  section  is  avoided.  With  a  little  practice,  sections  a  qaarter  of 
an  inch  in  thickness  may  be  cut  in  this  way ;  they  may  then  be 
pinned  on  a  wooden  board  and  photographed  to  preserve  their 
exact  appearances.  Any  portion  of  these  sections  may  be  cat  out, 
placed  in  any  microtome,  cat  in  thin  sections,  and  examined  by 
any  of  the  ordinary  microscopical  methods,  and  it  is  possible  to 
piece  together  as  it  were  these  microscopical  sections,  or  at  all 
events  to  be  quite  sure  of  the  continuity  of  the  structures  in  any 
given  series  from  a  transverse  or  horizontal  section  of  the  brain. 
If  it  be  thought  desirable  to  make  quite  thin  sections  of  the 
entire  piece,  the  latter  may  be  prepared  frozen  and  cut  by  the 
method  recommended  by  Professor  Hamilton  of  Aberdeen,  which 
is,  however,  too  laborious,  and  takes  up  too  much  time  to  render  it 
suitable  for  ordinary  every-day  use. 

[To  be  cfmebidtd.] 


A  PHTSIOLOOICAL  BASIS   FOR  AN  IMPROVED  CARDIAC  PATH0L06T. 

Pkofessor  T.  Weslrt  Mills,  of  Montreal,  thinks  that,  at  present,  the 
views  on  the  pAthoIogy  of  the  heart  are  too  medianieaL  He  believes 
that  in  every  living  organism  there  is  a  possible  maximum  of  vital  io^ee ; 
in  organisms  with  a  nervous  sjstem  there  is  a  similar  maximum  of 
available  nervous  energy,  the  amount  depending  on  the  condition  of  the 
animal  at  the  time.  There  are  continually  flowing  iilong  the  nerves, 
from  the  nerve  centres,  influences  essential  for  the  nutrition  of  the  Ussoes, 
snd  every  functional  act  involves  a  corresponding  nervous  outflow.  If 
too  great  a  call  is  made  by  one  part  on  the  nervous  energy  other  parts 
must  suffer  from  insufficient  supply.  By  this  theory  he  explains  the  evil 
effects  on  the  heart  which  have  been  seen  to  follow  sexual  excew  and 
undue  muscular  exertion,  as  in  those  training  for  athletic  contests.  He 
thinks  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  residual  nerve  force,  which  is  usually 
not  called  on,  even  when  a  man  makes  powerful  efforts.  ^'But,  under 
extraordinary  excitement,  even  this  last  resource  is  drawn  upon,  and 
invariably  with  the  result  of  leaving  the  organism  more  or  less  bank- 
rupted." In  tiie  case  of  the  heart  he  accepts  the  views  of  GaskelL  that 
the  vagus  fibres  tend  to  increase  constructive  cardiac  metabolisim,  while 
the  sympathetic  fibres  favour  destructive  metabolism.  This  interesting 
and  suggestive  paper,  written  by  one  who  has  himself  done  so  mneh  to 
advance  our  knowledge  of  cardiac  physiology,  will  well  repay  penisaL"— * 
ne  Medical  Record,  October,  1887. 
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Friday,  December  tSy  1887. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  Hymen  as  a  Proof  of  Virginity. 

Dr.  Einkead  read  the  following  paper  on  the  above  subject : — 

Althoagh  the  chief  interest  of  the  cases  I  have  the  honour  to  submit 
for  the  consideration  of  this  Section  is  chiefly  medico-legal,  yet  one  of 
them  is  worthy  of  record  as  being  a  decidedly  successful  gynaecological 
operation. 

Great  reliance  b  placed  oo  the  presence  of  a  perfect  hymen  as  proof 
of  virginity. 

Thus :  "  Of  late  years  experienced  obstetricians,  such  as  Barnes,  Old- 
ham, and  Tjler  Smith,  have  sworn  to  the  fact  of  females  being  virginee 
intaetcBj  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  integrity  of  the  hymen;"  and 
Meymott  Tidy,  from  whose  forensic  medicine  the  above  quotation  is 
taken,  'thinks  there  are  good  grounds  for  accepting  the  following  state- 
ment of  Caspar,  with  the  addition  "  he  '*  has  placed  in  brackets : — *  Not 
assenting  to  that  unfounded  scepticism,  which  has  been  asserted  in  regard 
to  this  question,  both  in  earlier  and  more  recent  times,  I  must  declare, 
that  when  a  forensic  physician  finds  (in  a  girl  arrived  at  puberty)  a 
hymen  still  preserved,  even  its  edges  not  being  torn  (and  more  particu- 
larly if  the  aperture  be  undilatable  and  of  small  size,  and  the  membrane 
itself  normally  placed  and  of  ordinary  shape  and  structure),  and  along 
with  it  (in  young  persons)  a  virgin  condition  of  the  breasts  and  external 
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genitalfl,  he  is  then  justified  in  giving  a  positive  opinion  as  to  the  exist- 
ence  of  virginity.'" 

The  last  sentence  is  delicious — if  a  virgin  condition  of  the  genitals  be 
found  the  woman  is  a  virgin.  Self-evident ;  but  what  is  a  virgin  condi- 
tion ?  How  many  or  how  few  attempts  at  intercourse  will  constitute  a 
lion- virginal  condition  ?  What  forms  of  local  or  general  disease,  debility, 
or  development  will  simulate  a  non-virginal  condition  ? 

These  are  points  which,  although  a  good  deal  may  be  said  on  both 
sides,  I  have  not  time  now  to  enter  on ;  or  on  the  question,  apart  from 
pregnancy,  how  to  recognise,  or  what  constitutes  a  virginal  condition 
of  the  breasts,  or  how  long  sexual  intercourse  must  be  continued  to 
change  their  virginal  character.  That^  taking  all  the  usual  signs  of 
virginity,  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  deficient,  the  well-known  case 
reported  (by  Brent  Duchatel)  shows.  But  when  dealing  with  the  hymen 
alone  the  difficulty  is  vastly  increased.  If  a  woman  were  a  vii^n  until 
complete  penetration  had  been  effected,  in  most  cases  the  physical  db- 
tinction  between  a  virgin  and  a  woman  who  had  lost  her  virginity  would 
not  be  difficult;  for  although  cases  would  be  found  in  which,  owing  to 
disproportion,  elasticity,  relaxation,  small  size,  or  excessive  development 
of  the  hymen,  it  had  not  ruptured  during  intercourse,  yet  such  cases 
would  prove  the  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

But  I  take  it  that  a  virgin  ceases  to  legitimately  enjoy  that  title  when 
intercourse,  even  though  it  be  merely  vulval,  has  taken  place ;  and  unless 
such  intercourse  be  forcible  or  often  repeated,  I  confess  that  I  know  of 
no  physical  signs  which  will  testify  to  the  fact.  The  following  cases 
will  show  that  the  hymen,  per  m,  may  be  no  evidence  at  all  of  a  virginal 
condition.  The  proviso  made  by  Caspar — '^even  its  edges  not  being 
torn  " — is  a  most  important  one.  I  tliink  it  was  Schroeder — but  am  not 
giire — who,  some  years  ago,  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  hymen 
was  not  destroyed  by  intercourse— only  torn — and  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
it  was  not  destroyed  until  after  the  first  delivery.  This  fact  I  have 
verified  myself.  The  depth  to  which  the  hymen  is  lacerated  depends 
on  the  size  of  tiie  male  organ,  the  frequency  of  intercourse,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  female  genitals,  the  latter  being  far  more  distensible  and 
yielding  near  a  menstrual  period.  Therefore  the  only  injury  done  the 
hymen  may  be,  and  often  is,  after  one  or  two  attempts  at  interooorae, 
slight  lacerations  of  its  edge,  but  even  these  may  not  exist  after  repeated 
attempts  have  taken  place,  nor  in  some  after  complete  penetration : — 

Case  I. — Early  in  1880,  shortly  after  I  had  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Her  MHJePty*s  Prison,  Galway,  I  admitted  X.,  a  prostitute, 
about  tweniy-four  or  twenty-five  years  old,  to  the  hospital  of  the  prison. 
She  was  suffering  from  secondary  syphilis,  also  from  condylomata,  and 
complained  of  sores  on,  and  discharge  from,  the  vulva. 
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Her  history  was,  that  being  seduced  when  about  seventeen,  she  had 
been  for  some  time  mistress  of  her  seducer,  after  which  she  went  to 
Aldershot,  and  spent  two  years  there,  as  a  common  soldier's  prostitute. 
She  returned  to  Galway  and  spent  her  time  between  the  prison  and 
prostitution  with  soldiers  and  sailors.  She  thus  accounted  for  seven  years 
of  her  life  before  she  came  under  my  care. 

On  examining  her  I  found  that  the  external  genitals  were  certainly 
not  virginal,  but  there  was  no  enlargement  of  the  nymphs,  no  laceration 
of  the  fourchette,  and  there  was  a  perfect,,  well-developed  unruptured 
liymen,  the  edges  sliarp  and  perfect  without  a  single  tear;  the  fossa 
navicularis  was  depressed,  and  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  veiy  deeply 
seated.  The  cause  of  non-penetration  seemed  to  me  to  be  that  the  arch 
of  the  pubes  was  of  the  masculine  type — angular — and  the  vulvas  placed 
more  towards  the  back  than  usual.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains 
that,  as  far  as  a  perfect  hymen,  of  normal  size,  consistency,  and  shape, 
was  concerned,  the  woman  was  a  virgin  after  seven  years'  prostitution. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  treat  a  sharp  attack  of  gonorrhceal  vaginitis,  I 
had  to  pass  a  small-sized  Ferguson's  speculum,  during  which  operation 
the  hymen  tore  without  any  extra  force. 

Case  II. — I  was  consulted  for  amenorrhoea ;  various  symptoms  of 
uterine  disease  were  described,  and  the  possibility  of  pregnancy  positively 
denied.  On  examination  the  external  genitals  were  found  virginal,  the 
liymen  perfect,  its  edges  sharp  and  untorn,  its  size,  shape,  position,  and 
consistency  normal,  the  breasts  plump  and  well  formed,  showing  no 
existence  of  pregnancy ;  the  fundus  of  uterus  could  be  felt  over  the 
pubes,  and  finally  the  patient  confessed  that  she  had  once  had  inter- 
course—about three  and  a  half  months  previously,  just  before  a  men- 
strual period  was  due. 

Putting  aside  the  enlargement  of  uterus,  there  were  no  physical  signs 
indicative  of  the  fact. 

Cask  III. — ^I  was  sent  for  a  short  time  ago  to  see  a  woman  in  labour ; 
she  was  under  the  care  of  an  experienced  midwife,  who  told  me,  on  my 
arrival,  that  the  patient  had  been  some  hours  in  strong  labour,  that  the 
head  was  presenting,  and  low  down,  but  that  owing  to  the  woman  having 
been  operated  on  for  some  disease  of  the  uterus  (prior  to  marriage)  the 
o6  would  not  dilate.  On  proceeding  to  examine,  my  finger  met  with  an 
obstacle  at  the  vaginal  orifice;  the  feeling  conveyed  was  distinctly  that 
of  the  vaginal  walls  being  adherent  from  the  orifice  upwards — how  far  I 
could  not  say.  On  having  the  patient  turned  to  the  light,  the  cause  of 
the  obstruction  was  at  once  apparent. 

The  entire  orifice  was  filled  by  the  hymen,  evidently  thick,  and  pro- 
jecting froin  the  orifice  in  a  perfectly  semi-spherical  shape,  and  with  an 
aperture  no  larger  than  a  crow  quill.     So  small  was  the  opening,  that 
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notwithBtanding  the  pressure  on  the  hymen  of  the  liqnor  amnii,  the  flaid 
escaped  in  drops.  The  edges  of  the  orifice  were  thin  and  white,  the 
remainder  of  the  hjmen  red. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  lacerating  it  with  my  finger.  The  torn  section 
was  triangular,  increasing  from  a  line  at  the  edge  of  the  opening  to  about 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  at  the  base.  I  shortly  after  deliwored  her  with 
the  forceps,  without  difficulty. 

She  told  me  that  when  a  girl  she  had  no  changes;  she  snfferod 
from  pains  every  month;  that,  finally,  a  tumour  appeared  in  the 
abdomen;  that  she  was  admitted  to  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  and  there 
operated  on,  after  whieh  her  changes  appeared.  She  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  operation  had  been  performed  by  Dr.  Roe,  bat  this 
impression  was  erroneous.  As,  however,  she  states  that  it  was  about 
ten  years  ago,  and  is  positive  as  to  the  hospital,  her  ease  may  be 
remembered  by  some  of  the  staff  of  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  and  it  would 
add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  case  to  know  to  what  extent  accumula- 
tion of  the  retained  menses  had  taken  place,  and  whether  the  uterus  had 
been  distended,  or  merely  the  vagina.  The  opening  in  the  hymen  then 
made  must  have  been  very  much  larger  than  that  which  existed  when  I 
saw  her. 

Judging  by  the  size  of  the  hymen,  intercourse  must  have  been  entirely 
vulvar.  The  urethral  orifice  was  enlarged  enough  to  admit  the  tip  of 
the  finger,  but  the  dilatation  did  not  extend  more  than  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  up  the  urethra. 

Many  cases  of  pregnancy  following  vulvar  intercourse  are  on  record, 
and  some  where  pregnancy  is  reported  to  have  occurred  wiih  ^com- 
pletely imperforate  hymen ;  **  but  it  is  evident  that  in  these  cases  adhesive 
inflammation  must  have  set  in  after  impregnation.  The  case  is  singalar, 
from  its  following  an  operation  for  retained  menses,  and  from  the  orifice 
being  completely  blocked  by  a  hymen  with  so  minute  a  oential  opening. 

Case  IV. — In  this  case  the  curiosity  was  the  size  of  the  hymen,  and 
that  I  was  able  to  deliver  the  woman,  with  the  forceps,  of  a  male  child, 
without  injuring  the  hymen. 

The  woman  was  over  forty  years  of  age,  in  labour  of  her  first  child. 
The  hymen  was  exceedingly  voluminous,  springing  from  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  vaginal  orifice,  below  the  urethra,  and  hanging  down, 
apparently  outside  the  vagina. 

I  am  aware  that  very  many  cases  are  recorded  of  pregnancy  advancing 
to  term  with  unruptured  hymen ;  but  I  doubt  if  the  relative  frequency 
of  the  existence  of  the  hymen  after  sexual  intercourse  is  generally 
appreciated.  Its  presence  is  merely  presumptive  proof  of  purity;  iu 
absence,  or  evidence  of  its  having  been  torn,  is  hardly  even  presumptive 
proof  of  want  of  chastity. 
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Admitting  that  a  hjmen  of  normal  size,  shape,  and  consistence,  ma/ 
be  evidence  that  penetration  has  not  taken  place,  I  doubt  that  we  can 
aaj  more. 

Cask  Y. — A  ladj  called  on  Mr. ^  who  gave  the  following  history 

of  her  casei^She  had  suffered  from  ^  displacement  of  her  womb,"  owing 
partlj  to  being  obliged  to  stand  for  a  long  time  everj  day,  and  lift 
weights,  and  partly  the  result  of  a  fall.  She  had  been  under  medical 
treatment,  and  finally  a  support  had  been  put  in,  after  which  she  felt 
very  well,  was  able  to  enjoy  life,  follow  her  usual  occupation,  and  take 
long  walks,  but  being  on  a  tour  she  had  over-walked  herself,  and  the  old 
discomfort  came  back.  She  was  certain  the  support  must  have  become 
displaced,  and  the  falling  down  of  the  womb  came  back. 

As  the  support  had  been  in  several  months,  it  probably  needed  changing* 
I  took  out  a  medinm-sised  ring  pessary,  and  found  the  uterus  in  its 
proper  position,  but  the  patient  would  not  be  content  without  it.  Now, 
the  interest  of  this  case,  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  uterine  treatment  and  the  introduction  of  medium- 
sized  pessary,  the  vulva  was  what  we  call  virginal,  and  the  hymen 
unruptured,  but  its  edge  was  not  perfecL  In  the  centre  of  the  edge 
was  a  small  notch — evidence  of  a  slight  tear  of  the  margin  of  the  hymen 
during  treatment,  either  resulting  from  the  passage  of  a  speculum  or  the 
introduction  of  the  pessary. 

Given  such  an  appearance  of  the  genitals  without  any  history  of  treat- 
ment, or  in  some  medico-legal  case  in  which  one  would  place  little 
reliance  on  the  statement  of  the  subject  examined,  then  judging  from  the 
virginal  appearance  of  the  vulva,  and  presence  of  a  normally-sized  and 
situated  hymen,  a  strong  opinion  might  fairly  be  formed  that  no  foreign 
body  of  any  considerable  size  had  penetrated  the  vulva,  or  taking  into 
account  the  notch  in  the  edge  of  the  hymen,  an  equally  strong  opinion 
might  be  maintained  that  sexual  intercourse  had  occurred.  Yet,  both 
conclusions  would  have  been  wrong. 

Mb.  S.  M.  Thokpson  said  a  ease  came  under  his  notice  in  the  South 
Dublin  Union  of  a  woman  who  caoie  in  to  be  delivered,  thinking  she 
was  in  the  family  way — ^though  it  afterwards  turned  out  that  she^  was 
not — ^but  whose  hymen  was  completely  unruptured.  There  were  two  very 
small  openings  in  it,  each  of  which  was  not  more  than  the  size  of  a  pin*s 
head.    After  she  came  into  the  hospital  she  menstruated  freely. 

Db.  Btbnb  said  that  impregnation,  notwithstanding  an  unruptured 
hymen,  was  not  of  infrequent  occurrence.  He  could  recall  one  or  two 
instances  of  women  who  had  led  married  lives,  and  who  nevertheless  had 
the  hymen  perfect.  The  fact  proved  that  not  much  value  could  be 
attached  to  the  existence  of  the  hymen  as  a  proof  of  virginity. 

Dr.  Macan  said  it  was  a  fact  attested  in  old  books  on  midwifery  that 
the  hymen  remained  until  after  a  child  had  been  bom,  and  then  it  disap- 
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peared.  Before  that  the  only  effect  of  intercourae  or  of  the  introdaction 
of  instruments  was  to  drag  the  hjinen ;  and  sometimes  it  was  not  injured^ 
while  in  other  cases  it  was  cracked,  and  more  or  less  hemorrhage  eosaed, 
but  that  injury  might  afterwards  be  repaired.  If  its  edges  were  quite 
perfect  they  might  be  certain  that  nothing  had  been  introduced. 

Dr.  Atthill  said  that  the  term  virginity,  both  with  medical  men  and 
the  public,  ordinarily  meant  that  there  had  been  no  sexual  intercourse ; 
and  looking  at  the  existence  of  the  hymen  as  a  test  of  virginity,  from  that 
point  of  view  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  even  a  slight  cracking  of  the 
hymen  did  not  necessarily  follow  from  intercourse.  In  certain  cases  the 
hymen  yielded,  like  a  piece  of  India-rubber,  to  gentle  pressure,  without 
cracking,  and  afterwards  regained  its  previous  condition,  and  it  was  only 
cracked  by  parturition. 

Mr.  Dotlb  said  he  could  confii-m  the  statement  just  made  as  to  the 
dilatable  nature  of  the  hymen.  He  had  had  a  case  under  his  observation 
of  a  lady  who  was  subjected,  during  a  period  of  three  or  four  weeks,  to 
examination  per  rectum,  and  also  per  vaginam  by  speculum  and  sound, 
and  who  afterwards  had  a  small  pessary  introduced,  and  yet  in  the  end 
the  hymen  was  found  to  be  in  the  same  position  it  had  originally  occupied, 
and  quite  perfect. 

Dr.  Einkead,  in  reply,  said  that,  as  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  Queen's 
College,  Galway,  and  as  a  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  he  had 
been  stmngly  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  reliable  facts  in  this  matter 
for  the  guidance  of  legal  inquiries.  He  quite  agreed  with  Dr.  Macan 
and  Dr.  Atthill,  that  the  hymen  was  not  destroyed,  but  only  simply 
lacerated,  until  after  parturition.  And  it  might  be  absolutely  nntom, 
and  its  edges  perfect,  and  yet  the  woman  might  not  be  chaste.  Yet  he 
had  often  heard  evidence  from  the  witness-box,  as  to  a  woman  being  or 
not  being  a  virgin,  made  entirely  dependent  upon  whether  the  hymen  was 
or  was  not  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  they  might  find  a  torn  hymen 
in  a  woman  who  was  chaste.  Therefore  it  was  a  dangerous  doctrine 
which  was  laid  down  in  medico-legal  works,  that  any  great  weight  cxHild 
be  given  to  the  presence  of  the  hymen  as  proving  that  a  woman  was  a 
virgin  or  not. 

Case  of  Vaginal  Extirpation  of  the  Uterus,  in  which  both  Ureters  were  tied. 

Dr.  a.  v.  Macan  read  the  following  paper  on  the  above  subject : — 
In  the  summer  of  1886  I  was  fortimate  enough,  when  visiting  Berlin,  to 
Kee  Dr.  A.  Martin  remove  a  uterus  per  vaginam  for  malignant  disease. 
Ever  since  my  return  I  have  been  on  the  look-out  for  a  case  that  I 
thought  was  suitable ;  but  the  patient,  whose  history  I  shall  relate  to-night, 
was  only  the  second  case  on  whom  I  thought  the  operation  should  be 
performed.  The  first  patient,  at  the  time  the  diagnosis  of  malignant 
disease  of  the  fundus  was  first  made,  felt  so  well  that  she  refused  to  allow 
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the  operation,  and  when  she  came  back  nearly  two  years  later  the  fundus 
had  grown  to  an  enormoas  size,  and  the  operation  was  out  of  the  question. 
Since  I  operated  on  this  patient  on  October  12th,  three  other  cases  have 
presented  themselTes,  in  two  of  whom  I  have  operated.  Tlie  third  was, 
I  thought,  too  anaemic  for  an  operation  at  present,  and  her  husband 
removed  her  from  the  hospital. 

The  case  I  wish  to  bring  before  you  to-night  is  shortly  as  follows : — 

Mrs. ,  aged  sixty-seven,  was  sent  up  to  roe  from  Dr.  Jennings,  of 

Ennis,  for  shedding  accompanied  with  a  foetid  discharge,  which  had 
been  going  on  for  eight  months ;  is  forty-seven  years  married ;  has  had 
eleven  children  and  one  miscarriage.  She  is  twenty-four  years  past  the 
change  of  life,  and  was  in  her  usual  health  till  eighteen  months  ago,  when 
she  noticed  a  thick  yellow  discharge  from  the  vagina.  About  eight 
months  ago  this  turned  to  a  new  discharge,  which  had  continued  almost 
continuously  ever  since,  but  some  days  is  more  profuse  than  others. 
Has  noticed  that  the  discharge  has  a  very  bad  smell ;  does  not  think  she 
has  lost  flesh,  and  she  is  as  active  as  ever,  but  has  no  appetite. 

On  examining  her  I  found  the  external  genitals  moist,  and  there  was 
a  very  bad  smell.  On  washing  out  the  vagina  a  very  dirty  discharge 
escaped,  in  which  were  a  number  of  small,  ash-grey  particles  like  broken- 
down  tissue.  No  haemorrhage  was  caused  however  by  the  end  of  the 
•Bozhman  catheter.  Still  I  was  astonished  on  introducing  the  finger  to 
find  the  cervix  small  and  healthy.  On  now  passing  the  Bozhman  catheter 
into  the  uterus,  which  was  easily  done,  the  same  sort  of  discharge  again 
gushed  out,  followed  by  some  haemorrhage.  Before  withdrawing  the 
Bozhman  I  turned  the  fundus,  which  had  been  posterior,  forwards ;  and 
then  on  making  a  bimanual  examination  I  found  that  it  was  small  and 
freely  movable.  I  therefore  made  the  diagnosis  of  malignant  disease 
entirely  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  and  advised  the  patient  to 
come  into  hospital  for  operation,  which  she  did  on  Sept.  27th,  1887.  On 
Sept.  29th  she  was  again  examined  in  the  surgery,  and  there  was  slight 
haemorrhage  and  foetor  when  cavity  of  uterus  was  washed  out.  On  the 
day  before  operation  I  again  washed  out  the  uterus,  and  plugged  the 
cavity  with  iodoform  gauze. 

On  Oct.  12th  I  removed  the  uterus  per  vaginam,  Drs.  Lane  and  Smith 
assisting  me.  I  adopted,  with  only  a  slight  modification,  Dr.  Martin's 
method,  as  I  had  never  seen  the  operation  performed  by  anyone  else. 
It  will,  I  think,  save  time  and  prevent  confusion  if  I  first  briefiy  describe 
Martin's  operation,  and  then  mention  the  difiiculties  I  found  in  performing 
it.  The  vagina,  having  been  first  thoroughly  disinfected,  a  Fritsch's 
speculum  ia  then  inserted,  and  the  posterior  lip  of  the  cervix  caught  with 
an  American  forceps,  and  drawn  forcibly  downwards  and  forwards.  An 
incision  is  now  made  round  the  posterior  margin  of  the  cervix,  and  the 
posterior  vaginal  wall  separated  from  the  cervix  till  the  peritoneum, 
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which  is  recogniaed  by  its  bluish  traDsparent  appearaaoe,  is  reached. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  vagina  are  then  sewn  parallel  to  the 
incision,  so  as  to  bring  the  peritoneum  and  vaginal  wall  together.  In 
this  way  all  hsemorrhage  is  arrested.  The  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  is 
then  inserted  into  Douglas'  space,  and  the  neck  of  the  uterus  being  drawn 
well  over  to  the  right  side,  a  ligature  of  double  silk  is  passed  under 
guidance  <^  the  finger  in  Douglas  through  the  lower  part  of  the  left 
broad  ligament,  and  tied  firmly.  A  second  and  third  are  similarly  paned 
and  tied,  each  including  a  higher  portion  of  the  broad  ligament.  This 
process  is  repeated  on  the  right  side  in  a  similar  manner.  The  central 
fissure  is  now  incised,  and  the  bladder  separated  from  the  uterus  as  far 
as  the  peritoneal  reflexion  from  uterus  on  to  bladder.  This  is  dose  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  finger  and  the  handle  of  the  knife.  The  next 
step  is  to  free  the  cervix  on  each  side  from  the  broad  ligament  as  far  as 
they  are  commanded  by  the  sutures.  While  doing  this  each  vessel 
should  be  tied  separately  as  it  is  cut  through,  in  order  to  lesseo  the 
chance  of  secondary  hsemorrhage.  The  fore-finger  is  now  again  inserted 
into  Douglas*  space,  and  passed  over  the  broad  ligament  and  into  the 
utero- vesical  pouch,  and  the  peritoneum  in  this  position  divided  on  the 
finger.  The  fundus  is  now  retroflexed — if  possible  bimanually — and 
drawn  out  through  the  opening  in  the  posterior  cuZ-de-soe.  This  brings 
the  whole  of  the  upper  remaining  portion  of  the  broad  ligament  into 
reach.  Round  this,  under  guidance  of  the  finger,  a  ligature  is  passed, 
and  the  remains  of  the  ligament  are  tied  first  en  maeee*  A  double  ligature 
is  now  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  pedicle,  but  nearer  to  the  nterus 
than  the  last,  and  each  half  is  tied  separately.  The  uterus  is  now  freed 
entirely  on  this  side,  all  vessels  that  are  seen  being  ligatured  separately, 
and  the  same  thing  b  repeated  on  the  remaining  attachment  of  the 
uterus.  When  this  last  is  cut  through  the  uterus  is  quite  free,  and  can 
be  removed.  During  all  this  time  the  wound  in  the  vagina  is  kept 
constantly  irrigated  by  a  stream  of  plain  warm  water.  As  soon  as  the 
uterus  is  removed  a  search  is  made  for  any  bleeding  points,  which  are 
sewed,  and  Douglas*  space  and  the  vagina  are  washed  out.  Dr.  Martin 
then  inserts  a  large  drainage  tube  into  Douglas,  the  end  of  which  he 
doubles  upon  the  vagina,  and  the  operation  is  finished. 

This  was  in  the  main  the  operation  I  performed,  but  I  commenced  by 
separating  the  bladder  from  the  cervix,  and  the  opening  into  DougW 
space  was  rendered  difiicult  by  my  incising  the  cervix  so  deeply  that  it 
separated  entirely  from  the  body  of  the  uterus,  under  the  traction  that 
was  used  to  draw  it  downwards. 

The  operation  lasted  over  two  hours,  but  the  amount  of  blood  lost  was 
not  more  than  three  or  four  ounces.  The  patient  had  borne  it  very  well, 
and  before  she  was  put  to  bed  the  catheter  was  passed,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  urine  was  drawn  off.     Soon  after  coming  out  of  the  ether  the 
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fwtient  began  to  complain  of  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  abdomen  and  back, 
and  in  the  afternoon  Dr.  White — in  whose  charge  she  was — sent  down 
word  that  he  had  passed  a  catheter,  but  had  not  found  any  urine  in  the 
bladder.  In  the  absence  of  any  cause  for  an  acute  and  total  suppression 
of  urine,  I  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  tied  both  ureters. 
Aa  it  was  already  quite  dark,  I  had  to  put  off  any  further  operative 
interference  till  next  morning. 

On  thinking  over  what  was  the  best  thing  to  do,  there  were  several 
plans  occurred  to  me.  First,  to  put  a  catheter  in  the  bladder  and  then 
cut  the  ligatures  one  by  one  till  urine  came  from  the  catheter,  llie 
sudden  gush  of  retained  urine  would  probably  have  enabled  me  to 
recognise  when  the  second  ureter  even  was  freed ;  but  by  this  plan  I 
might  be  cutting  ligatures  that  had  not  caught  the  ureters  at  all,  and 
thereby  running  a  great  unnecessary  risk  of  hsemorrhage.  I  therefore 
determined  to  incise  the  bladder  freely  in  the  mesian  line,  then  evert  the 
two  edges  and  try  and  find  the  orifices  of  the  ureters,  and  pass  a  probe 
down  each  till  it  reached  the  point  of  obstruction,  and  then  cut  the  liga- 
ture that  seemed  to  be  nearest  to  this  point.  This  I  did,  but  the  orifice 
of  the  ureters  was  hard  to  find,  as  the  small  jets  of  urine  by  which 
their  locality  is  generally  recognised,  were  of  course  wanting.  Any  one 
who  has  tried  to  find  them  in  a  bladder  removed  after  death  will  fully 
appreciate  this  difficulty.  At  last,  while  everting  the  mucous  membrane, 
I  caught  sight,  for  a  moment,  of  a  small  dark  speck,  about  the  size  of 
the  head  of  a  small  pin.  This  I  lost  and  found  again  several  times  before 
I  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  the  orifice  of  the  ureter  by  passing 
a  probe  down  it  to  the  point  of  obstruction.  I  then  examined  to  see 
which  ligature  seemed  nearest  to  the  probe,  and  cut  it,  watching  anxiously 
for  the  hiemorrhage,  which  I  felt  certain  must  come,  and  which  I  hoped 
to  control  with  large  compression  forceps.  No  haBmorrhage,  however, 
followed,  nor  was  the  ureter  freed  till  two  ligatures  were  cut  on  one  side, 
and  two  or  three  (I  am  not  now  certain  which)  on  the  other.  I  have 
seldom  experienced  such  a  sense  of  relief  as  when  the  second  gush  of 
urine  came  from  the  second  ureter,  and  I  felt  my  object  was  accomplished, 
without  any  serious  hsomorrhage.  The  absence  of  the  latter  I  think  was 
due  to  the  great  care  I  had  taken  to  tie  all  vessels  seen  in  the  face  of  the 
bound  ligament  stump,  separately.  I  then  brought  the  wound  in  the 
bladder  together  with  six  silk  sutures. 

lliough  the  ureters  were  now  quite  free,  I  was  well  aware  that  the 
prognosis  must  be  a  guarded  one,  till  time  showed  whether  the  ureters 
were  or  were  not  permanently  injured  by  being  included  in  a  tight  liga- 
ture for  twenty-four  hours.  The  patient  too,  though  greatly  i*elieved 
after  the  operation,  was  never  quite  well,  and  about  ten  days  after  the 
nurse  reported  that  urine  was  coming  away  freely  per  vaginam.  As, 
however,  the  patient  was  able  to  pass  water  per  urethram,  it  was 
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tolerablj  certain  that  there  was  no  want  of  union  in  the  wound  in  the 
bladder,  and  therefore  that  one  of  the  ureters  had  opened  into  the  yagina. 
This  was  made  a  certainty  by  finding  that  milk  injected  into  the  bladder 
did  not  escape  per  vaginam.  After  about  a  week  the  quantity  of  urine 
escaping  per  vaginam  diminished  partly,  and  from  the  pain  complained 
of  in  the  right  groin,  and  right  iliac,  and  lumbar  regions,  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  right  ureter  was  again  becoming  occluded.  This 
supposition  became  a  certainty  some  few  days  later,  when  a  large,  tender, 
elastic  tumour  was  palpated  in  the  right  lumbar  region.  After  a  time 
there  was  again  an  escape  of  urine  from  the  vagina,  owing,  we  thoaght, 
to  the  tension  in  the  ureter  having  overcome  the  occlusion.  The  tumour 
in  the  lumbar  region  at  the  same  time  became  evidently  smaller,  and  the 
tenderness  less. 

On  November  29th  the  patient  was  attacked  with  conjunctivitis,  which 
was  followed  in  a  couple  days  by  the  formation  of  a  large  ulcer  on  her 
cornea.  She  was  seen  on  December  4th  by  my  friend.  Dr.  Maxwell,  who 
opened  the  ante-chamber.  Two  days  afterwards,  she  had  an  attack  of 
acute  pneumonia  accompanied  by  sudden  and  intense  pain  in  the  eye,  of 
which  Dr.  Maxwell  was  unfortunately  not  given  notice,  and  when  he 
saw  her  afterwards  the  eye  was  practically  lost,  nor  would  the  patient 
then  allow  anything  to  be  done  to  relieve  the  pain.  The  inflammation  of 
the  eje  gradually  subsided,  and  the  patient  went  home  to  Somerrille  on 
December  20th.  When  she  left  hospital  there  was  still  a  slight  escape 
of  water  per  vaginam ;  but  the  nurse  has  heard  since  that  this  has  quite 
ceased,  and  that  she  bore  the  journey  well.  She  had,  however,  never  re- 
covered her  strength,  and  I  fear  that  there  must  be  some  amount  of  stricture 
of  the  left  ureter,  causing  the  unne  to  be  secreted  under  increased  pressure, 
though  this  has  not  been  sufficient  to  distend  the  left  kidney  sufficiently 
to  be  palpated.  Indeed  it  seems  to  me  that  the  right  kidney  is  now 
giving  her  very  little  trouble ;  and  that,  if  the  left  were  secreting  freely, 
she  would  soon  gain  strength  completely.  Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  dini* 
cal  history  of  this  case,  and  I  wish  sincerely  I  could  stop  here.  But  the 
worst  mistake  of  all  has  yet  to  be  confessed,  namely,  that,  though  the 
history  of  the  case  and  the  physical  examination  of  the  patient  seemed 
to  point  indubitably  to  malignant  disease,  the  microscopic  examination  of 
the  uterus,  kindly  made  for  me  by  Professor  Purser,  shows  that  nothing 
of  the  sort  is  present.  There  is  great  thickening  and  hypertrophy  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  but  no  carcinoma. 

In  looking  back  on  the  case  I  Can  quite  see  that  it  was  over  confidence 
in  my  first  diagnosis  that  led  to  the  mistake.  But  I  confess  I  had  never 
seen  or  heard  of  a  similar  case,  though  the  uterus  has  several  times  been 
removed  by  well-known  operators,  under  the  false  supposition  that  it  was 
cancerous.  This  case  will,  I  think,  at  all  evenU  prove  that  the  recur- 
rence and  persistence  of  a  red  discharge  twenty-four  years  after  the 
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change  of  life,  accompanied  with  a  foetid  discharge  containing  particles 
of  what  looked  like  broken-down  cancerous  tissue,  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  diagnosis  of  malignant  disease  of  the  uterus. 

Dr.  Atthill  said  Dr.  Macan  was  entitled  to  the  greatest  credit  for 
having  pointed  out  in  his  paper  the  errors  into  which  he  had  fnllen  in  the 
case.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  most  eminent  men  sometimes  made 
mistakes  in  their  practice.  He  (Dr.  Atthill)  regarded  the  dictum  of  Dr. 
Lawson  Tait,  that  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  in  a  woman  long  past 
her  menstrual  period  was  a  proof  of  malignant  disease,  to  be  most 
erroneous.  That  it  afforded  grounds  for  suspicion  as  to  the  existence  of 
such  disease  was  certainly  true. 

Diu  Mason  said  that  last  July  twelve  months  he  performed  the  opera* 
tion  of  removing  the  uterus  by  vaginal  extirpation,  in  a  very  similar 
manner  to  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Macan,  save  that  he  secured  several  of  the 
vessels  with  a  catch  forceps,  while  he  tied  others.  The  woman  recovered, 
and  after  two  months  left  the  hospital  (Coombe).  In  January  following, 
however,  she  came  back,  the  disease  having  returned,  and  she  went  into 
the  South  Union  Hospital,  and  died  there.  The  disease  commenced  in 
the  cervix  uteri,  and  extended  a  long  way  up ;  but  the  uterus  was  freely 
movable.  The  woman  was  only  thirty-five  years  of  age.  The  mortality 
resulting  from  the  immediate  effects  of  this  operation  was  only  28  per  cent.; 
but  80  far  as  the  saving  of  life  was  concerned  it  did  not  promise  much. 
He  found  the  operation  to  be  the  most  difficult  he  had  ever  attempted. 
He  did  not  stitch  the  wound,  but  left  it  open  ;  nor  did  he  introduce  any 
drainage  tube,  though  for  days  after  the  operation  a  large  amount  of  red 
serum  came  away ;  and  he  believed  that  it  was  to  the  free  exit  of  this 
fluid  from  the  peritoneum  that  the  recovery  of  the  woman  was  due. 
She  seemed  for  a  while  to  have  quite  regained  her  health  and  appetite, 
and  was  able  to  take  a  place  as  a  household  servant,  but  she  was  after- 
wards attacked  with  the  disease  again. 

Uteri  removed  by  Vaginal  Extirpation, 

Dr.  Macan  then  showed  two  specimens  of  uteri  which  he  had  removed 
by  vaginal  extirpation,  and  remarked  that  the  correct  histories  of  cases  in 
which,  after  the  change  of  life,  hemorrhage  had  occurred,  without  its 
being  the  result  of  malignant  disease,  would  be  of  the  greatest  value. 
Looking  back  upon  the  case  on  which  he  operated,  he  called  to  mind  that 
the  day  before  the  operation  he  scraped  out  the  uterus  for  any  dibria  of 
carcinoma  that  he  thought  might  be  there,  but  got  none,  the  uterus  being 
quite  clean.  He  did  not  mean  to  convey  that  he  was  the  first  who 
performed  this  operation ;  what  he  said  was,  that  it  was  the  first  case  of 
the  kind  that  he  ever  got  the  chance  of  operating  up^n.  The  first  of  the 
•pecimens  he  was  now  showing  came  from  a  married  women,  aged  forty-* 
six,  who  had  never  had  children.    The  hymen  was  imperfect ;  the  utems 
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was  not  very  big,  and  wm  quite  movable.  The  paenng  of  a  sonad 
produced  profuse  bttmorrfaage,  «o  that  he  waa  obliged  to  desiat  fioai 
further  ezamination  then.  Afterwards  the  utems  was  seraped,  and  thmty 
matter  came  away,  attended  with  a  hemorrhage  that  was  only  stopped 
by  an  injection  of  iodine.  Some  of  the  pieces  that  were  scraped  oat  vere 
examined  by  Dr.  Parser,  who  pronounced  them  to  be  careinoaia.  Tha 
uterus  w*a8  extremely  narrow,  and  apprehending  difficulties,  he  at  £rst 
hesitated  to  operate;  but  afterwards  he  did  so,  making  three  krge 
incisions  in  the  orifice  of  the  vagina.  The  whole  fimdus  tore  to  pceees 
when  he  thought  to  retroflex  it  and  draw  it  out.  On  the  first  day  after  the 
operation  the  woman  passed  nearly  two  ounces  of  urine.  Her  tempera- 
ture never  went  above  100^.  She  had  got  on  very  well  since,  and  wasnow 
walking  about,  and  wanted  to  go  home  for  Cbristmasy  but  was  not  allopred, 
as  the  stitches  were  all  in  still.  The  second  specimen  he  removed  irom 
a  woman  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Rotunda  HospitaL  The  oenrix  was 
carcinomatous,  and  the  fundus  was  supposed  to  be  healthy,  but  waa 
retroflexed.  The  operation  was  comparatively  easy,  save  (bat  there  was 
a  certain  amount  of  hsemorrhage.  On  the  second  and  third  day  after  the 
operation  her  temperature  was  102^,  but  she  had  gone  on  Tery  wdl  i 
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On  Supra'pulnc  Lithotomy  and  Vesieal  Suivre. 

Mr.  Kendal  Franks  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.    [It  will  be  found 
at  page  477.] 

Sapra-pMc  Lithotomy, 
Mr.  F.  Alcock  Nixon  read  a  paper  on  supra-pubic  lithotomy.  The 
patient,  an  old  gentleman,  eighty-one  years  of  age,  had,  fifty-seren  yean 
ago,  suffered  from  bleeding  from  the  bladder  and  a  st<^page  of  water; 
the  bleeding  recurred  at  internals  every  5  or  6  years  for  fifty  years. 
The  bladder  was  opened  above  the  pubes  and  two  calculi  were  removed, 
one  weighing  2  ozs.  SOi  grs.  the  other  159^  grs.  They  were  composed 
of  the  amraonio-magnesian  and  calcium  phosphates.  The  bladder  was 
sutured  and  drained,  a  tube  was  phiced  in  the  abdominal  wound,  and  a 
catheter  retained  in  the  bladder. 
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The  temperature,  which  was  101^  Fahr.,  became  normal  on  the  even^ 
ing  of  the  Srd  daj ;  the  urine  became  acid ;  patient  was  quite  free  from 
pain^  able  to  take  food  well  and  enjoy  long  periods  of  sleep. 

Oo  the  5th  day  the  patient  died  suddenly  from  syncope,  from  which 
he  previously  suffered  on  several  occasions. 

After  death  the  wound  in  the  bladder  was  found  to  be  healed,  except 
about  half  an  inch  in  the  centre,  from  which  urine  had  escaped  through 
the  abdominal  wound  for  a  short  time  on  the  2nd  day,  while  the  catheter 
was  plugged  by  a  blood-clot.  There  was  no  trace  whatever  either  of 
peritonitis  or  of  cellulitis. 

Vesical  Tumour  Removed  by  Suprorpubic  Cy^otomy. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Dr.  Hkustton,  this  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Scott.  The  patient,  aged  forty-eight  years,  suffered  for  four  years 
from  symptoms  of  vesical  irritation,  accompanied  at  gradually  increasing 
intervals  by  haemorrhage  of  an  arterial  character,  which  for  the  later  five 
months  came  freely  at  each  period  of  micturition  in  a  considerable 
quantity. 

On  his  admission  to  hospital  the  patfent  presented  an  extremely  emaci- 
ated condition,  due  to  loss  of  blood  and  want  of  sleep,  micturition  being 
necessary  every  hour  owing  to  the  irritable  condition  of  his  bladder.  A 
tumour  was  diagnosticated  by  sounding,  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the 
bladder,  in  addition  to  which  a  roughened  condition  of  the  bladder 
throughout  was  noticed.  The  presence  of  the  larger  tumour  was  also 
demonstrated  by  rectal  examination.  The  bladder  being  now  gashed  out, 
a  portion  of  the  tumour  came  away,  which  was  proved  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Scott  to  be  papillomatous  in  its  nature. 

On  March  15th,  188H,  the  bladder  was  opened  into  by  the  usual  supra- 
pubic method,  and  a  tumour  somewhat  larger  than  an  orange,  composed 
of  three  lobules,  attached  to  the  right  wall  of  the  bladder  by  narrow 
pedicles,  was  removed,  as  wero  also  a  number  of  smaller  growths  about 
the  size  of  hazel  nuts.  The  hsemorrhage,  which  was  very  copious,  was  at 
•nee  controlled  by  a  solution  of  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  subsequent  to 
which  the  bladder  was  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  and  then  a  stream 
of  a  weak  solution  of  hazelin  was  passed  into  the  bladder  until  it  rotumed 
clear.  The  bladder  was  now  closed,  except  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the 
introduction  of  a  drainage-tube,  care  being  taken  to  close  the  areolar 
spaces  in  connection  with  the  bladder  wound. 

Subsequent  to  operation  the  patient  progressed  favourably  for  twelve 
days,  the  urine  becoming  normal  in  its  characters ;  but  then  the  tempera- 
ture suddoily  rose  to  104*2^  F.,  the  patient  became  delirious,  and  although 
the  temperature  was  subdued  by  quinine  within  24  hours,  the  patient 
gradually  sank  and  died  sixteen  days  after  operation. 

Dr.  Bewley,  P$ithok>gist  to  the  Adelaide  Hospital,  performed  a  po&U 
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mortem  examiaation,  and  found  that  there  was  no  peritonitis,  the  bladder 
being  firmly  united  to  abdominal  parietes  at  seat  of  wound,  which  wa.^ 
healthy.  Bladder  contracted ;  anterior  wall  normal,  posterior  wall  thick- 
ened and  cutting  hard.  In  the  centre  of  this  surface  a  space,  about  the 
size  of  half-a-crown,  was  covered  with  white  flocculi  of  seemingly  gan- 
grenous tissue ;  this  was  the  seat  of  the  removed  papilloma.  Spleen  and 
kidneys  healthy,  there  being  no  evidence  of  septic  infection. 

Ms.  W.  Thornlet  Stoker  said  Mr.  Franks  had  not  referred  to  what 
was  attracting  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  connection  with  suprapubic 
lithotomy-^namely,  the  class  of  cases  in  which  that  operation  ahould 
be  selected.  As  far  as  any  rule  had  yet  been  established  on  the  subject 
it  was  this,  that  supra-pubic  lithotomy  was  to  be  performed  in  the  adult 
in  cases  where  the  stone  was  too  large  to  admit  of  its  probably  successful 
removal  by  perinseal  operation — t.^,  where  the  stone  exceeded  2  oz.  in 
weight,  or  where,  because  of  its  hardness  or  the  great  size  of  the  pros- 
tate, there  was  not  a  likelihood  that  lithotrity  would  be  successful. 
Another  question  was  as  regards  its  performance  in  children.  The 
supra-pubic  operation  ought  to  be  selected  in  all  cases  of  stone  in  the 
bladder  in  children  where  lithotrity  could  not  be  performed,  as  it  did  not 
endanger  the  child's  procreative  apparatus.  There  was  a  remarkable 
dijGFerence  in  the  mortality  of  children  on  whom  the  operation  was  per- 
formed on  the  Continent  as  compared  with  those  at  home.  While  the 
mortality  on  the  Continent  was  over  20  per  cent.,  it  appeared  from  Sir 
William  MacCormac's  paper  that  up  to  March  last  there  had  been  33 
cases  oper§ited  on  in  England  without  one  death.  Among  adults 
the  mortality  following  the  operation  would  be  found  to  be  about  the 
same  as  that  in  the  lateral  operation  for  lithotomy — 20  or  22  to  30  per 
cent.  But  in  Dublin  the  mortality  in  perineal  operations  had  not  been 
so  high.  The  supra-pubic  operation  was  one  that  had  not  as  yet  arrived 
at  perfection,  because,  like  many  other  operations,  it  was  undergoincr 
development  since  the  introduction  of  antiseptics,  and  he  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  mortality  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  would  be 
materially  diminished.  Indeed,  before  antiseptic  treatment  was  adopted, 
Schmidt's  tables  showed  a  mortality  of  50  per  cent,  in  supra-pubic  opera- 
tions, while,  since  the  introduction  of  antiseptics,  it  fell  to  20  per  oe&t., 
death  generally  resulting  from  some  septic  condition  acting  on  the  abdominal 
wound,  or  on  the  neighbouring  peritoneum.  As  regards  the  distension 
of  the  bladder,  while  no  one  would  deny  that  Peterson's  rectal  bag  should 
be  used,  there  was  doubt  as  to  how  far  the  distension  of  the  bladder 
without  the  rectal  distension  did  or  did  not  raise  the  peritoneal  fold. 
There  were  two  classes  of  surgical  anatomists  holding  opposite  opinions 
on  the  point — ^Garston,  Pearson,  Fellisen,  and  Sir  Wm.  MacCormac, 
teaching  that  the  distension  of  the  bladder  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  lift 
•the  peritoneal  fold  to  an  extent  to  allow  of  a  safe  operation  being  per- 
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formed  between  it  and  the  upper  border  of  the  pubea ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Barwell,  Trendelenburg,  and  others  taught  that  rectal  distension 
was  not  essential,  and  that  the  bladder  was  sufficient  to  raise  the  perito- 
neum beyond  the  reach  of  the  surgeon's  knife.  The  frozen  section  which 
he  exhibited,  showing  the  peritoneal  relations  of  the  distended  male 
bladder,  demonstrated  that  there  was  a  great  deal  in  the  teaching  of 
Barwell  on  the  subject.  Barwell  was  right  in  laying  down  that  at  least 
in  some  cases  the  bladder  distension  afforded  a  safe  space.  In  the 
preparation  on  exhibition  the  distance  between  the  top  of  the  pubes  and 
the  peritoneal  fold  was  as  nearly  as  possible  8  centimetres  (something 
oyer  3  inches).  In  Fellisen's  drawings,  to  which  Mr.  Franks  referred^ 
and  which  Sir  Wm.  MacCorraac  adopted  in  his  paper,  the  extreme 
distance  obtained  by  hyperdistending  the  bladder  was  between  2  and  3 
centimetres.  Another  remarkable  difference  between  his  specimen  and 
Fellisen's  was  that  under  hyperdisten^ion  Fellisen's  assumed  a  globular 
form,  whereas  his  was  more  of  a  pyriform  shape,  as  taught  in  the 
schools. 

Mr.  Tobin  suggested,  with  reference  to  the  different  expedients  of 
obtaining  room  to  make  an  incision,  holding  the  patient's  legs  aloft.  He 
had  tried  the  experiment  on  a  subject  in  the  post  mortem  room.  Having 
half  filled  the  bladder,  he  measured  the  amount  of  space  uncoyered  by 
the  peritoneum  while  the  subject  was  lying  flat  on  the  table.  He  then 
raised  the  subject,  holding  the  legs  aloft,  and  on  measuring  again  he 
found  he  had  double  the  space  with  the  subject  in  the  raised  position 
than  he  had  when  prone. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Scorr  mentioned  a  case  of  a  gentleman,  aged  sixty,  who 
had  been  under  his  care  for  urinary  irritation,  from  which  he  suffered 
for  several  years.  He  discovered  a  very  large  stone.  The  urine  was 
fairly  healthy.  He  thought  the  best  chance  was  afforded  by  the  supra- 
pubic operation,  which  he  accordingly  performed.  There  was  great 
difficulty  in  suturing  the  bladder.  For  three  or  four  days  the  case  went 
well ;  but  then  diarrhoea  set  in,  and  on  the  ninth  day  the  patient  died. 
At  the  time  he  feared  the  distension  of  the  rectum  might  have  caused 
the  irritation  which  produced  the  diarrhoea,  but  he  did  not  think  so  now, 
having  ascertained  that  the  patient  had  contracted  a  form  of  dysentery 
on  the  Ganges.  Still,  it  was  noteworthy  that  in  a  patient  subject  to 
diarrhoea  any  mechanical  irritation  might  produce  that  condition  with 
fatal  consequence.  The  fatal  result  in  his  case  was  not  due  to  the 
operation,  the  wound  being  healed  by  first  intention,  and  the  urine 
become  perfectly  healthy.  Nevertheless,  the  operation  of  supra-pubic 
lithotomy  was  becoming  too  fashionable,  and  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Stoker 
that  there  should  be  a  careful  selection  of  cases  suitable  for  it.  Where 
there  was  much  decomposition  in  the  urine  from  bacteria  and  pus  there 
was  small  chance  of  getting  primary  union  of  the  bladder,  which  was  so 
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essentinl  to  gaccess.  In  such  caaee  the  old  operation  was  preferable, 
infiltration  ending  generally  in  death.  Harrison,  of  Liverpool,  advocated, 
in  the  lateral  operation,  the  use  of  large  India-rubber  tabes  to  fill  ap  the 
whole  of  the  wound,  thus  providing  drainage  from  the  bladder  and  pre- 
venting infiltration.  With  that  improvement  suprapubic  operatHms  were 
likely  to  become  fewer  in  number. 

Mr.  M^Ardls  said  Mr.  Franks  had  omitted  a  few  of  the  most  interest- 
ing cases  of  suprapubic  lithotomy  which  had  been  recently  recorded  by 
Subbotic  (  Wien.  tntd,  Woch.^  1887).  There  were  six  in  number,  in  three 
of  which  the  vesical  suture  was  applied,  and  union  by  first  intention 
occurred.  On  the  successfid  suturing  of  the  bladder  the  futnre  supra- 
pubic lithotomy  would  greatly  depend ;  and  hence  he  called  attention  to 
a  method,  valuable  in  certain  conditions  of  the  bladder,  which  contra- 
indicated  double  suture  as  usually  applied— namely,  what  was  styled 
by  Brenner  '^  Schntirnahen,"  or  lace  suture.  Its  application  was  thus 
described : — ^Af ter  separating  the  mucous  from  the  muscular  coat^  a  thread 
was  passed  round  the  wound  in  the  bladder  through  the  submucoea,  two 
to  three  millimetres  from  the  wound  border.  A  second  thread  was  now 
passed  through  the  muscular  layer,  three  to  three  and  a  half  millimetres 
from  the  wound  border,  going  round  the  wound  in  the  same  way,  being 
further  from  the  wound  at  its  angle.  The  sutures  were  then  drawn  and 
tied  in  the  order  of  introduction,  so  that  all  the  walls  of  the  bladder  were 
collected  into  a  dense  mass  at  the  point  of  opening.  In  experiments  00 
dogs  it  was  found  that  the  bladder  thus  closed  withstood  mnch  higher 
fluid  pressure  than  after  button  or  ordinary  double  suture.  He  did  not 
advocate  this  suture  where  the  bladder  wall  was  normal,  since  the  usaal 
double  suture  had  succeeded  in  all  cases  favourable  for  its  application ; 
but  when  the  bladder  wall  was  thinned  or  softened  he  would  expect  from 
the  lace  suture  the  best  results.  Brenner,  its  originator,  claimed  for  it» 
among  other  advantages,  that  the  bladder  became  functionally  active 
immediately,  and  the  catheter  need  not  be  retained;  that  the  wound 
surface  was  veiy  small,  and  healed  quickly ;  and  that  the  scar  was  thick 
and  solid,  and  that  only  two  small  threads  were  left  in  the  wound. 
Again,  Kremer  had  proved  that  rectal  distension  was  unnecessary,  and 
that  careful  diston^ion  of  the  bladder  raised  it  sufficiently  abova  the 
pubes  for  all  practical  purposes.  Rectal  distension  became  necessary  only 
in  the  prepuce  of  a  contracted  bladder  with  thickened  walls.  With  Mr. 
Stoker's  views  on  the  selection  of  cases  he  fully  agreed,  while  he  empha- 
sised the  necessity  of  accurate  records  of  suprapubic  lithotomy,  especially 
the  fatal  cases.  If  such  records  were  to  be  of  statistical  value,  the  con- 
ditions prior  to,  during,  and  after  operation  must  be  detailed  to  enable 
operative  surgeons  to  determine  the  real  dangers  of  the  operation  per  se. 

Deputy  Sdbgbon-General  Jotnt  did  not  think  that  a  case  had  been 
made  out  for  supra^pubic  lithotomy  to  disphice  the  lateral  operation,  with 
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which  he  had  been  familiar  in  India,  where  he  had  operated  in  not  less 
than  one  hundred  cases.  Oat  of  that  number  he  could  onlj  recollect  one 
iatal  case,  and  whether  that  was  due  to  the  operation  or  not  he  could  not 
now  say.  He  could  understand,  however,  that  the  suprapubic  operation 
would  be  an  acceptable  one  in  women,  there  being  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
in  operating  on  them.  He  had  had  cases  in  which  he  removed  stones 
one  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference  from  young  girls  by  dilatation  of 
the  urethra,  aided  by  incision. 

Mr.  Chance  inquired  what  measure  of  distension  was  advisable,  having 
legard  to  the  fact  that  exploration  was  sometimes  followed  by  a  sharp 
attack  of  peritonitis. 

Mr.  Thoksok  was  glad  to  hear  Deputy  Surgeon -General  Joynt,  whose 
^rreat  experience  in  India  carried  authority,  say  a  word  in  favour  of  the 
old  operation  of  lateral  lithotomy.  With  regard  to  removing  big  stones 
by  the  supra-pubic  operation,  another  operation  was  being  practised  now 
in  India  very  successfully,  in  which  there  was  no  cutting  at  all — ^namely, 
an  operation  introduced  by  two  distinguished  graduates  of  Irish  Univer- 
sities— Surgeon-Major  Keegan  and  Surgeon-Major  Freyer.  The  results 
they  had  had  from  the  crushing  of  stone  quite  eclipsed  any  from  the 
cutting  operations,  and  they  were  not  deterred  by  the  number  of  stones 
in  the  bladder ;  but  Surgeon-Major  Freyer  reported  several  cases  where 
there  were  two  to  six  stones,  and  he  crushed  them  in  detail,  the  patients 
recovering  without  a  bad  symptom.  It  was  most  important  to  have  the 
experience  of  surgeons  who  had  done  the  operation  of  opening  the  bladder 
above  the  pubes,  as  there  were  other  conditions  than  the  presence  of  stone 
to  be  encountered — for  instance,  tumour  in  the  bladder.  He  believed 
the  dangers  in  the  supra-pubic  operation  were  not  less  than  with  lateral 
or  median  perineal  operations,  and  that  as  large  stones  had  been  removed 
by  the  lateral  operation  as  by  the  suprapubic. 

The  President  suggested  that  the  authors  of  the  papers  should  lay 
stress  in  their  replies  on  the  question  of  the  particular  cases  suitable  for 
the  supra-pubic  operation,  otherwise  it  might  be  imagined  that  that  opera- 
tion was  intended  as  a  substitute  for  lateral  lithotomy.  Irish  surgeons 
should  speak  with  humility  on  the  subject;  for  Dease  had  written  that 
stone  was  a  very  rare  affection  in  Ireland.  Even  after  lithotrity  had 
been  introduced  and  established,  Mr.  Peel,  one  of  the  best  operators  in 
the  city,  used  to  protest  he  could  not  see  in  a  cut  in  the  perinnum  any 
such  dangers  as  were  imagined  by  some  operators.  At  present  litholapaxy 
where  it  could  be  carried  out,  seemed  most  successful,  and  least  trouble 
to  the  patient.  He  did  not  think  enough  had  been  said  of  the  dangers 
of  the  lateral  operation  to  rush  to  the  suprapubic  as  a  substitute.  There 
were  some  cases  in  which  the  Supra-pubic  might  be  the  best,  but  it  was 
not  so  in  all. 

Mr.  Franks,  replying,  disclaimed  laying  down  the  law  on-  any  point, 
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speaking,  as  he  did  with  diffidence,  on  the  experience  of  a  single  cas^, 
and  his  object  being  to  give  the  Academy  the  benefit  of  his  reading  on 
the  subject  of  supra-pubic  lithotomy.  He  took  a  more  hopeful  view  of 
the  future  of  that  operation  than  had  been  taken  by  either  the  President 
or  Mr.  Thomson  ;  and,  as  regards  the  epidemic  of  supra-pubic  cystotomy, 
he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  would  become  severe  and  prevalent. 
As  compared  with  the  lateral  operation,  the  supra-pubic  had  many  superior 
advantages.  It  was  absolutely  safe  as  reg»irded  haemorrhage,  and  nothing 
could  be  cut  that  would  do  harm.  As  Mr.  Stoker  observed,  in  children 
supra-pubic  lithotomy  would  become  the  recognised  operation  as  ooc 
endangering  the  procreative  organs.  The  reason  he  himself  performed 
the  operation,  the  subject  of  his  paper,  was  not,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Thomson, 
because  there  were  three  stones  present,  but  because  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  sounding  on  account  of  an  enormous  prostate,  and  the  peri- 
niBum  was  so  deep  he  could  get  his  finger  only  half  way  up  the  prostate 
through  the  rectum.  Moreover,  the  man  being  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
he  thought  it  was  a  case  in  which  supra-pubic  lithotomy  was  indicated. 
Those  who  were  not  advocates  of  it,  such  as  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  had 
limited  the  operation  to  where  the  stone  was  too  large  to  be  removed  by 
the  perinaeal  route  without  causing  considerable  damage,  or  where  tlie 
peiinseum  was  deep  and  the  prostate  large,  rendering  lithotomy,  or 
lithotrity,  difficult  or  dangerous.  All  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  cases  were 
cases  of  large  stones,  and  he  does  not  recommend  that  the  operation  shonid 
be  performed  in  cases  where  the  stone  was  less  than  two  ounces.  At  the 
aame  time  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  supra-pubic  lithotomy  would  be 
adopted  in  cases  where  the  perinasum  was  not  very  deep,  and  where  the 
stone  was  not  very  large.  Wounding  the  peritoneum  was  not  now  a 
thing  to  be  staggered  at,  if  precautions  were  taken  to  close  it  The  two 
great  dangers  of  supra-pubic  lithotomy  were  also  those  of  lateral  litho- 
tomy— namely,  infiltration  of  urine  and  blood  poisoning;  but,  in  supra-pubic 
lithotomy,  antiseptics  could  be  adopted  to  a  degree  inadmissible  in  latenU 
lithotomy.  Moreover,  death  from  urinary  infiltration  was  not  a  result 
very  much  to  be  feared.  As  regards  Mr.  Chance's  question,  the  degree 
of  distension  would  depend  on  the  size  of  the  rectum  and  the  age  of  the 
patient. 

Mr.  Nixok  also  replied. — ^He  had  determined  on  the  supra-pubic  opera- 
tion from  the  condition  of  the  urine,  the  condition  of  the  bladder,  and 
the  large  size  of  the  stone,  and  also  because  he  suspected  there  was  a 
second  stone,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  case.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
syncope  was  the  cause  of  death.  The  patient  had  been  afilicted  wiih 
hsmorrhage  of  the  bladder  for  over  fifty-seven  years.  From  an  experience 
of  one  case  he  was  not  prepared  to  lay  down  a  hard-and-fast  rule  as  to 
the  cases  in  which  the  supra-pubic  operation  should,  or  should  not,  be 
performed. 
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The  President,  Dr.  James  Little,  and  subsequently— whilst  the 
President's  communications  were  before  the  Section — Dr.  Arthur 
Wynne  Foot,  in  the  Chair. 

Note  on  the  Relief  of  Migranotu  Headache. 

The  President  (Dr.  Jakes  Little)  read  a  paper  on  the  value  of  a 
combination  of  salicylate  of  sodium  and  cafiPein  in  migranous  headaches. 
[It  will  be  found  at  page  489.] 

Dr.  Wallace  Beatty  expressed  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Little  for  having, 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  suggested  to  him  the  combination  mentioned 
in  his  communication  for  the  relief  of  migranous  headache.  Since  then  he 
had  used  it  in  a  great  number  of  cases  with  marked  efficacy.  In  January, 
1887,  a  gentleman  consulted  him  for  headache,  with  which  he  was 
attacked  three  times  a  week.  He  awoke  in  the  morning  with  headache, 
which  increased  in  intensity,  so  that  he  got  sick  several  times,  and  he 
was  unable  to  go  to  business  until  late  in  the  day.  Dr.  Little's  com- 
bination was  tried  and  proved  exceedingly  useful,  and  the  patient  had 
been  since  prescribing  it  generally  among  his  friends.  The  combination 
also  proved  useful  in  the  case  of  a  barrister  who  sat  up  late  at  night,  and 
when  he  at  length  went  to  bed  he  awoke  with  a  headache  which  pre- 
vented him  from  going  to  the  Four  Courts  for  some  hours.  In  another 
case,  where  there  was  severe  neuralgia  on  one  side  of  the  head  without 
sickness,  salicylate  of  sodium  and  caifein  relieved  the  headache ;  but  rs 
the  neuralgia  depended  on  the  ancemic  state  of  the  blood,  the  treatment 
had  no  effect  until  the  anaemia  was  rectified. 

Mr.  Cox,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  three  cases  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Little  were  those  of  females,  asked  whether  the  affection  was  more 
common  among  women  than  men,  or  whether  it  attacked  the  sexes  indis- 
criminately; secondly,  whether,  if  the  disease  was  of  a  neuralgic  character, 
but  in  which  constipation  was  a  predominant  symptom,  what  effect  would 
a  purgative  have  in  warding  off  the  attack;  and  thirdly,  whether  the 
migranous  headache  had  any  connection  with  the  menstrual  period.  He 
had  himself  found  that  the  active  principle  of  tea  and  coffee  had  a 
powerful  beneficial  effect 

Dr*  Atthill,  speaking  from  a  large  practice,  exclusively  among 
females,  said  Dr.  Little  had  suggested  the  combination  to  him  two  years 
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ago,  and  having  prescribed  it  since  in  twentj  or  thirty  cases^  he  had 
always  found  some  benefit,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  benefit  was 
considerable.  A  near  relative  of  his  own  had  been  suffering  for  many 
years  from  migranous  headache.  She  awoke  with  uncomfortable  tightness 
across  the  forehead.  She  could  not  get  up.  She  took  little  or  no  break- 
fast, or  if  she  took  any  she  got  worse,  and,  as  the  day  advanced,  the  pain 
intensified  unless  she  kept  quiet,  the  attack  lasting  sometimes  86  hours. 
The  only  thing  she  thought  did  her  good  was  a  prescription  of  her  own — 
namely,  lemon-juice  and  soda  in  effervescence,  which  afforded  relief  by 
lessening  the  nausea.  Chloral  also  proved  useful  by  procuring  sleep  at 
the  end  of  14  or  15  hours  after  the  attack.  She  took  caffetn  by  itself 
without  the  slightest  benefit;  but  since  she  commenced  to  take  it  in 
combination  with  salicylate  of  sodium,  as  Dr.  Little  prescribed,  the 
attack  was  shortened,  and  in  many  instances  stopped  altogether.  She 
never  suffered  from  constipation,  and  had  no  symptom  of  neuralgia.  In 
another  notable  case  the  combination  also  proved  of  decided  benefit.  A 
girl  consulted  him  who  was  very  ansemic  and  delicate-looking.  She 
had  a  wretched  appetite,  and  was  unable  to  take  exercise.  She  had 
headache  three  times  a  week,  with  amenorrhoear— not  total  sappreasion, 
but  very  scanty.  He  treated  her  for  the  amenorrhoea,  and  alao  preaeribed 
Dr.  Little's  combination  with  marked  benefit^— relieving  the  headache. 
She  hardly  stayed  a  day  in  bed  since.  This  form  of  headache,  especially 
near  the  menstrual  period,  was  accompanied  by  ovarian  pain,  and  in  such 
cases  he  administered  20  gr.  doses  of  bromide  of  sodium. 

Mr.  John  J.  BuRGses  treated  a  business  lady,  aged  forty-four,  who 
had  been  upwards  of  fourteen  years  a  victim  to  intennittent  attacks  of 
headache  at  intervals  of  six  weeks,  reduced  to  three  weeks,  when  she 
consulted  him,  the  pain  commencing  over  the  left  eye,  then  passing  to 
the  right  side  of  the  head,  and  then  over  the  head,  resulting  in  vomiting, 
the  pulse  being  weak  and  the  temperature  low.  The  most  efilcacious 
remedy  he  found  was  a  full  hypodermic  injection  of  morphin,  but  she  was 
advised  by  a  clergyman  against  it,  and  she  passed  into  other  hands.  He 
also  found  15  gr.  doses  of  antipyrin  useful  in  relieving  the  headache. 

Dr.  John  Wiluam  Moore  felt  justified  in  mentioning  other  remedies, 
having  regard  to  the  probable  state  of  tension  of  the  arteries  about  the 
head,  as  indicated  by  the  rigid  appearance  of  the  temporal  artery,  and 
also  the  weak  pulse.  These  remedies  were  nitro-glycerine,  the  tabloids  of 
the  PharmacopcBia ;  and  nitrate  of  amyl.  He  also  sometimes  gave  1  to  2  gru. 
of  butyl  chloral  every  half  hour  until  relief  was  obtained,  as  more  useful 
than  the  ordinary  chloral  hydrate.  As  regards  Dr.  Little's  combination, 
the  good  effect  of  the  effervescent  draught  of  salicylate  of  sodium  and 
caffein  was  probably  due  to  the  action  of  the  salicylate  of  sodium  on  the 
liver.  Once  the  bowels  were  freed  and  the  tendency  to  nausea  wss 
relieved,  the  headache  disappeared  almost  like  magic 
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Mr.  R.  MoMtooMERT  said  he  fonnd  that  a  combination  of  sulphate  of 
magnesium,  bicarbonate  of  potassium  and  bromide  of  potassium,  a  wine- 
glassful  in  the  morning  with  a  wineglassfui  of  hot  water,  gave  great 
relief.  Sulphate  of  magnesium  has  an  aperient  action  on  the  stomaci*, 
preparing  the  way  for  the  salicylate  of  sodium  to  act  beneficially.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  use  of  chloral  and  morphin,  as  sometimes  calculated 
to  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Mr.  W.  F.  West  observed  that  he  found  80  gr.  doses  of  guarana  every 
four  hours  gave  marked  relief. 

Dr.  Fikmt  pointed  out  that  there  being  a  mgltiplictly  of  varieties  of 
headache,  the  disease  could  not  be  classified  under  the  heading  of 
migraine  alone.  The  symptoms  differed,  for  instance,  where  there  was 
ovarian  irritation,  or  where  the  exciting  cause  was  anaemia,  or  a  disordered 
stomach,  in  which  last  case  the  relief  afforded  by  sulphate  of  magnesium 
or  other  aperient  showed  the  close  connection  of  the  stomach  with  the  head* 
ache.  The  President's  puper  referred  to  a  headache  of  the  purely  neuralgic 
type — the  most  terrible  of  all.  He  had  never  used  the  President's  com- 
bination, but  f dt  sati:)fied  that  the  profession  would  liave  reason  to  feel 
indebted  for  it.  He  had  tried  to  anticipate  the  attack  or  nerve-storm  by 
a  course  of  arsenic.  Hence  caffein,  as  supporting  the  nervous  system, 
was  one  of  the  best  drugs,  and  would  be  most  efficacious  when  the  treat- 
ment was  carried  out  by  arsenic  or  some  nerve  tonic.  The  bromides 
were  also  most  useful ;  and  if  the  attacks  were  preceded  by  nerve  symp- 
toms, as  deranged  vision  or  perversiou  of  the  senses,  sudi  aa  hallacinatiomt, 
he  considered  a  full  dose  of  bromide  of  potassium  would  be  of  great  use. 

The  President,  in  reply,  said  the  attacks  were  quite  as  common  in 
men  as  in  women — certainly  among  neurotic  persons.  He  did  not  know 
that  the  combination  would  prove  efficacious  if  the  bowels  were  entirely 
neglected ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  amount  of  purgation  would  keep 
off  the  attack.  Those  nerve-storms  were  more  likely  to  occur  at  tlie 
menstrual  period  when  they  attacked  women.  Gastric  pains  were  liable 
to  make,  themselves  felt  at  the  menstrual  period,  but  he  did  not  attach 
much  importance  to  these  symptoms.  The  true,  typical  migraine  was 
happily  a  very  rare  disease.  When  the  combination  he  had  recommended 
was  not  successful,  a  rather  free  hypodermic  of  morphin  was  the  only 
thing  to  give  relief.  The  advantages  of  salicylate  of  sodium  were  of  wider 
application  than  those  of  antipyrin.  No  doubt,  as  Dr.  John  Wm.  Mooie 
observed,  the  salicylate  of  sodium  was  a  hepatic  stimulant ;  for  he  had 
noticed  the  relief  which  it  gave  persons  who  upset  the  liver  by  too  free 
jiving,  and  it  was  mentioned  in  that  relation  by  Rutherford  in  his  experi- 
ments. He  hAd  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  combination 
where  an  aperient  was  required.  Another  advantage  of  the  salicylate  of 
sodium  and  caffein  mixture  was  that  it  was  a  dose  which  was  not  dis- 
agreeable to  take,  and  was  tolerated  by  the  stomach 
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Note  on  the  use  of  Saccharin  in  Chronic  Cystitis, 

The  President  read  a  note  on  the  use  of  saccharin  in  chronic  cystitis 
for  rectifying  the  ammoniacal  effluvia  of  the  urine.  [It  will  be  found  at 
pa?e  493.] 

The  Chairman  (Dr.  A.  W.  Foot)  asked  whether  the  saccharin  was 
more  beneficial  in  tubercular  cystitis,  or  rheumatic,  or  gonorrhcBal,  or 
simply  in  mucous  cystitis  ? 

Sir  William  Stokes  inquired  what  was  the  modus  operand  as  regards 
the  action  of  saccharin.  He,  too,  wished  to  know  whether  the  drug 
was  uniformly  useful  in  the  various  forms  of  cystitis,  or  only  in  a 
particular  form.  He  endorsed  the  President's  view  as  to  the  great 
importance  of  thoroughly  evacuating  the  bladder  in  all  the  forms  of 
cystitis,  especially  in  that  associated  with  enlargement  of  the  prostate  in 
ao^ed  individuals.  Advantage  followed  the  exhibition  intemallj  of  boric 
acid  in  5  gr.  doses,  three  times  a  day,  and  washing  out  the  bladder  with  a 
weaker  solution. 

Mr.  Dotle  found  that  acute  cystitis,  depending  on  acute  inflammation 
of  the  prostate,  always  got  well  by  injecting  Condy's  fluid,  the  instnimeDt 
being  flrst  oiled  with  carbolic  oil. 

The  President  (Dr.  James  Little),  replying,  said  the  proper  heading 
of  his  paper  should  have  been,  "  The  Value  of  Saccharin  in  Ammoniacal 
Urine."  The  cases  he  bad  seen  were  not  those  of  the  ordinary  cystitis 
at  all,  but  where  the  urine  had  become  ammoniacal  in  consequence  of 
a  paralytic  affection  or  prostatic  disease,  or  stricture.  Saccharin  had  no 
effect  on  the  cystitis  except  so  far  as  the  cystitis  was  kept  up  by  the 
ammoniacal  condition  of  the  urine,  and  it  was  only  in  correcting  that 
condition  of  the  urine  that  the  saccharin  was  of  use.  TuberculHr 
cystitis  was  a  rare  affection.  A  little  boy  whom  he  saw  in  hospital  with 
it  was  treated  with  saccharin,  but  it  did  him  no  good.  His  urine,  how- 
ever, was  not  ammoniacal.  The  saccharin  did  not  reduce  the  amount 
of  pus,  but  only  prevented  the  urine  from  becoming  ammoniacaL 

Note  on  a  Rare  form  of  Mental  Disease, 

Mr.  Conollt  Norman  read  a  paper  on  a  rare  form  of  mental  aflPection, 
first  described  by  Griesinger  under  the  name  of  GrUbelsuchL  Since 
Griesinger's  time  four  or  five  cases  have  been  recorded.  The  essential 
condition  of  the  affection  is  the  obsession  of  the  mind  by  an  impulsive 
concept  taking  the  form  of  perpetual  interrogation.  The  entire  mental 
energy  is  occupied  with  constant  questionings  about  indifferent  matters. 
The  patient  described  by  the  author  was  tortured  with  a  desire  to  read 
every  scrap  of  written  paper  which  she  saw,  and  was  unable  to  attend  to 
her  domentic  duties  through  a  constant  impulse  to  investigate  every  detail 
of  the  most  familiar  things  and  most  familiar  operations.     The  illDetf 
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began  when  she  was  aboat  five  months  pregnant.  She  had  borne  children 
in  very  qaick  saccession,  and  had  been  exhausted  by  lactation.  There 
was  also  a  moral  factor  in  domestic  troubles,  and  worry  about  money 
matters.  The  patient  recovered  under  tonic  treatment.  Mr.  Norman 
briefly  referred  to  the  rarity  of  this  affection,  particularly  among  asylum 
patients,  to  the  question  of  its  causation,  to  its  analogies  to  Foiit  du  daute 
and  other  forms  of  mental  disease,  and  to  the  presence  in  the  case  which 
he  described  of  nervous  paroxynms  such  as  had  been  recorded  only  by 
Berger  among  previous  observers. 

Dr.  a.  W.  Foot  said  the  communication  recalled  a  remarkable  paper 
by  Liebin^  recording  cases  of  insanity  resulting  from  over- lactation  in 
persons  who  nursed  too  long,  or  from  frequent  child-bearing ;  but,  though 
Mr.  ConoUy  Norman  had  described  his  case  as  a  peculiar  one,  yet  it 
was  as  impossible  to  differentiate  the  different  forms  of  eccentricity  and 
hallucination  produced  by  mental  derangement  as  it  was  to  differentiate 
the  figures  of  a  kaleidoscope.  Anaomia  of  the  brain,  brought  on  by  over- 
lactation,  would  doubtless  be  cured  by  the  stoppage  of  the  secretion  and 
the  proper  use  of  tonics. 

Mb.  R.  Montgohbrt  asked  was  the  mental  derangement  of  a  character 
to  interfere  with  the  testamentary  capacity  of  the  patient  ? 

Mb.  S.  M.  Thompson  had  under  treatment  four  or  five  months  ago 
for  anasmia  of  the  brain  an  unmarried  lady,  a  teacher  of  French  and 
music,  whose  condition  was  due  to  worry.  She  had  recurring  attacks 
during  which  she  could  not  read  certain  words,  and  she  became  confused 
and  wonderfully  curious.  The  visits  of  friends  recalling  old  associations 
affected  her ;  but  after  some  time  with  rest  and  quiet  she  became  per- 
fectly cured. 

Mr.  J.  MoLONY  mentioned  the  case  of  his  tutor,  who  when  out  with 
the  boys  had  the  irresistible  habit  of  turning  over  any  stone  he  met, 
though  he  was  a  clever  man  and  a  good  scholar. 

The  President  had  no  doubt  the  form  of  insanity  described  by  Mr. 
Norman  was  rare  in  asylum  practice,  but  in  ordinary  general  practice  cases 
were  met  with  from  time  to  time  in  which  the  same  train  of  symptoms 
were  presented.  Some  years  ago  a  business  gentleman  consulted  him 
whose  duty  it  was  in  his  department  to  take  the  invoices  and  mark  on 
the  pieces  of  cloth  the  proportionate  price  to  hUow  the  regulation  proKt. 
He  had  been  many  years  at  this,  and  was  so  expert  that  no  matter  what 
the  fractions  to  which  the  invoice  price  descended,  he  might  go  on  with- 
out making  a  mistake ;  yet  he  got  into  a  state  of  doubt  that,  even  if  the 
invoice  price  were  only  a  shilling,  he  could  not  convince  himself  that  he 
was  right,  'though  the  man  inside"  told  him  he  was.  Another  case  came 
under  his  observation  in  which  a  pharmaceutical  chemist^  failing  to  con- 
vince himself  of  the  aeeuracy  of  weight  or  measure,  could  not  carry  on 
business,  and  life  became  almost  intolerable.     Thus  there  were  many 
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Bimilur  cases  io  which  there  appeared  to  be  aletting-go  of  oommon  i 
H  seeking  for  evidence  of  self-evident  propositions.  This  occttrred  ks« 
frequently  among  persons  of  humble  means  than  among  thoae  who  had 
not  the  necessit  J  of  providing  food  and  drink,  and  were  able  to  indulge 
the  vagaries  of  fancy.  Such  persons  should  try  and  cuUiirate  what  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  called  ^^  a  happy  recklessness  as  to  results,"  or  seek  the 
overpowering  control  of  a  masterful  mind,  which  would  not  discuss  the 
evidence  of  those  things,  but  dogmatically  assert  tliem.  Some  useful 
principles  were  laid  down  in  a  book  entitled  ^  Man's  Power  over  Himself 
to  Prevent  Insanity,"  showing  how  people  may,  by  applying  their  minds, 
exercise  proper  control. 

Mr.  Conollt  Norman,  replying,  agreed  with  Dr.  Foot  that  the 
physical  cause  of  the  insanity  in  the  woman  whose  case  he  described  as 
peculiar  was  over-lactation ;  for  she  had  borne  three  children  within 
two  years  and  nine  months,  and  she  was  four  and  a  half  months  pregnant 
of  the  last  child  before  being  conscious  of  the  fact,  and  at  tlie  time  she 
was  suckling  the  penultimate  one.  But  her  insanity  was  also  partly  due 
to  the  operation  of  a  moral  cause — ^namely,  the  worry  of  her  husband*s 
misconduct,  and  the  anxiety  of  rearing  a  rapidly  increasing  family  with 
rapidly  decreasing  means.  She  was  pregnant  when  she  first  got  mental 
(iisturbance.  The  symptoms  were  the  most  interesting  points  of  the  ca^e, 
and  of  that  particular  form  ^  insanity  there  were  only  six  cases  recorded. 
Although  the  disease  was  rare  in  pttbUc  asylums,  it  was  probably  common 
in  general  practice,  and  hence  lie  brought  it  forward.  The  woman's 
testamentary  capacity  was  a  matter  of  opinion  which  did  not  count  for 
much,  as  she  had  nothing  to  will. 

The  Section  adjourned. 


BANGERS  OF  IlfTUBATION   OP  THE  LARYNX. 

Professor  Henrt  D.  Ingraham  {Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal) 
points  out  one  of  the  risks  incidental  to  intubation  of  the  larynx  in 
children — namely,  that  of  swallowing  fluids.  As  is  usual  in  the«e 
cases  the  child  was  quite  thirsty ;  was  not  satisfied  with  the  ice,  which 
was  given  freely,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  water  occasionally.  The  patient 
begged  for  water,  and  her  mother  gave  her  a  tumblerful,  all  of  which 
she  drank,  although  strict  orders  were  given  to  allow  but  a  teaspoonful 
at  a  time,  and  that  was  to  be  given  with  the  patient  lying  on  her  side. 
Immediately  the  child  had  a  severe  paroxysm  of  coughing,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  was  dead.  No  doubt  she  was  suffocated  or  drowned  by  the 
passage  of  the  water  tSirough  the  tube  into  the  lungs,  as  when  last  seen 
*  by  Dr.  Bflfita  and  Professor  Ingraham,  a  few  hours  before,  she  appeared 
much  better  than  at  any  previous  time. 
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Vital  Statistics 

For  four  Weeks  ending  Saturday,  April  21,  1888. 

The  deaths  registered  in  each  of  the  four  weeks  in  the  sixteen 
principal  Town  Districts  of  Ireland,  alphabetically  arranged,  corre- 
sponded to  the  following  annual  rates  per  1,000 : — 


Weeks  ending 

, 

Tovms 

March 
SI. 

Ainil 

r 

T' 

Town 

HuTCh 

81. 

AprU 
T. 

April 

April 
Si. 

Annagh  - 

81-0 

41-3 

16-6 

258  1 

Limeridc    - 

27-0 

22-9 

24-8 

24*8 

BdfaBt  - 

420 

80-5 

810 

29-2 

Lisbum 

19-8 

14-6 

83-8 

58-2 

Cork       - 

28-6 

16-6 

29-2 

26-0 

Londonderry 

28-2 

821 

10-7 

16-0 

Drogheda 

63-4 

46-6 

25-4 

2M 

1 

Lorgan 

20-5 

41-0 

46-2 

85-9 

DabUn    - 

801 

27-2 

26-4 

28-8 

Nowry 

24-6 

i4-6 

24-6 

21-1 

Dnndalk- 

131 

48-6 

17-6 

8-7 

SUgo 

48-8 

9-6 

9-6 

9-6 

Gftlway  - 

20-2 

870 

10-1 

88-6 

Waterf ord  - 

847 

18-9 

25-5 

84-7 

Kilkenoy 

761 

12-7 

88-8 

881 

Wexford     - 

88'5 

88-5 

26-7 

88-5 

In  the  week  ending  Saturday,  March  81, 1888,  the  mortality  in  twenty- 
eight  large  English  towns,  including  London  (in  which  the  rate  was  20*3), 
was  equal  to  an  average  annual  death-rate  of  21*5  per  1,000  persons 
living.     In  Glasgow  the  rate  was  27*4 ;  and  in  Edinburgh  it  wss  22*8. 

The  average  annual  death-rate  represented  by  the  deaths  registered 
during  the  week  in  the  sixteen  principal  town  districts  of  Ireland  was 
33*5  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

The  deaths  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  in  the  sixteen  districts 
were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  3*7  per  1,000,  the  rates  varying  from  0*0 
in  ^ve  of  the  districts  to  8*3  in  Belfast — the  183  deaths  from  all  causes 
registered  in  that  district  comprising  18  from  measles  (being  7  over  the 
number  from  that  disease  in  the  preceding  week),  13  from  whooping- 
cough  (an  increase  of  8  as  compared  with  the  number  in  the  preceding 
week),  2  from  diphtheria,  1  from  enteric  fever,  and  2  from  diarrhcea. 
Among  the  44  deaths  from  all  causes  registered  in  Cork  are  3  from 
measles. 
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In  the  Dublin  Registration  District  the  births  registered  during  the 
week  amounted  to  237 — 123  bojs  and  114  girls — and  the  deaths  to 
211 — 96  males  and  115  females. 

The  deaths  represent  an  annual  rate  oC  mortality  of  31*2  in  every 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population— omitting  the  deaths  of  persons 
admitted  into  public  institutions  from  localities  outside  the  district,  the 
rate  was  30-1  per  1,000, 

The  number  of  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  registered  is  20,  being  10 
below  the  average  for  the  corresponding  week  of  the  last  ten  years, 
and  5  under  the  number  for  the  preceding  week.  The  20  deaths  from 
these  causes  comprise  3  from  measles,  2  from  scarlet  fever  (scarlatina), 
8  from  whooping-cough,  1  from  diphtheria,  1  from  enteric  fever,  and  2 
from  erysipelas,  &c. 

Ten  cases  of  scarlatina  were  admitted  to  hospital,  being  4  under  the 
admissions  for  the  preceding  week.  Twelve  scarlatina  patients  were 
discharged,  2  died,  and  56  remained  under  treatment  on  Saturday,  being 
4  under  the  number  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  March  24. 

Only  4  cases  of  typhus  were  admitted,  against  30  admissions  in  the 
preceding  week.  Five  patients  were  discharged,  1  died,  and  47  remained 
under  treatment  on  Saturday,  being  2  under  the  number  in  hospital  on 
Saturday,  March  24. 

No  cases  of  small-pox  were  admitted  to  hospital.  The  number  of 
cases  of  the  disease  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  March  31,  was  8,  two 
patients  having  been  discharged  during  the  week. 

Three  cases  of  enteric  fever  were  admitted,  being  1  under  tlie  admis- 
sions for  the  preceding  week. 

Forty-eight  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  were  regis- 
tered, being  2  over  the  number  for  the  week  ended  March  24,  but  5 
under  the  average  for  the  thirteenth  week  of  the  last  ten  years.  Hey 
comprise  27  from  bronchitis,  14  from  pneumonia  or  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  and  3  from  croup. 


In  the  week  ending  Saturday,  April  7,  the  mortality  in  twenty-eight 
large  English  towns,  including  London  (in  which  the  rate  was  19*4), 
was  equal  to  an  average  annual  death-rate  of  19-9  per  1,000  persons 
living.     In  Glasgow  the  rate  was  24*3 ;  and  in  Edinburgh  it  was  22*0. 

The  average  annual  death-rate  in  the  sixteen  principal  town  districts 
of  Ireland  was  27*2  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

The  deaths  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  in  the  sixteen  districts 
were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  3*4  per  1,000,  the  rates  varying  from 
O'O  in  Galway,  Kilkenny,  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Sligo,  and  Lisburn,  to 
10*3  in  Lurgan — the  8  deaths  from  all  causes  registered  in  the  last- 
named  district  comprising  2  from  measles.  Among  the  133  deaths  from 
all  causes  registered  in  Belfast  are  16  from  measles  (being  2  under  the 
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number  from  that  disease  in  the  preceding  week),  2  from  whooping- 
cough  (a  decrease  of  11  as  compared  with  the  number  in  the  preceding 
week),  2  from  diphtheria,  2  from  enteric  fever,  and  8  from  diarrhcea. 
The  24  deaths  in  Cork  comprise  2  from  measles.  One  of  the  18  deaths 
in  Londonderry  was  caused  by  diphtheria,  and  1  by  enteric  fever.  The 
6  deaths  in  Waterford  comprise  1  from  typhus  and  1  from  diarrhoea. 

In  the  Dublin  Registration  District  the  births  registered  during  the 
week  amounted  to  169 — 83  boys  and  86  girls — and  the  deaths  to  188— 
102  males  and  86  females. 

The  deaths  represent  an  annual  rate  of  mortality  of  27'8  in  every 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population — omitting  the  deaths  of  persons 
admitted  into  public  institutions  from  localities  outside  the  district,  the 
rate  was  27-2  per  1,000. 

Twenty-two  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  registered,  being  2  over 
the  number  for  the  preceding  week,  but  5  under  the  average  for  the 
fourteenth  week  of  the  last  ten  years.  They  comprise  5  from  measles, 
3  from  scarlet  fever  (scarlatina),  2  from  typhus,  4  from  whooping-cough, 
I  from  ill-defined  fever,  3  from  enteric  fever,  &c. 

During  the  week  3  cases  of  small-pox  were  admitted  to  hospital,  and 
3  small-pox  pati^its  were  discharged ;  8  cases  of  the  disease  remained 
under  treatment  on  Saturday,  April  7,  being  equal  to  the  number  in 
hospital  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  week. 

Seven  cases  of  scarlatina  were  admitted  to  hospital,  being  3  under 
the  admissions  for  the  preceding  week,  and  7  under  the  number  for 
the  week  ended  March  24 ;  1 1  patients  were  discharged  during  the  week, 
and  52  remained  under  treatment  on  Saturday,  being  4  under  the  number 
in  hospital  on  Saturday,  March  31. 

Twelve  cases  of  typhus  were  admitted,  being  8  over  the  admissions 
for  the  preceding  week,  but  18  under  the  admissions  for  the  week  ended 
March  24 ;  6  patients  were  discharged,  one  died,  and  52  remained  under 
treatment  on  Saturday,  being  5  over  the  number  in  hospital  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  week. 

The  admissions  to  hospital  include  also  3  cases  of  enteric  fever,  being 
equal  to  the  number  of  cases  of  that  disease  admitted  during  the  week 
ended  March  31. 

Forty  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  were  registered, 
being  13  below  the  average  for  the  corresponding  week  of  the  last  ten 
years,  and  8  under  the  number  for  the  week  ended  March  31.  They 
comprise  19  from  bronchitis  and  16  from  pneumonia  or  inflammation  of 
the  lungs. 

In  the  week  ending  Saturday,  April  14,  the  mortality  in  twenty- 
eight  large  English  towns,  including  London  (in  which  the  rate  was  20*6). 
WHS  equal  to  an  average  annual  death-rate  of  21*9  per  1,000  persons 
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living.  In  Glasgow  the  rate  was  22*2;  and  in  Edinburgk  it  was 
20-6. 

The  annual  average  death-rate  represented  by  the  deaths  registered 
last  week  in  the  sixteen  principal  town  districts  of  Ireland  was  26*9  per 
1,000  of  the  population. 

The  deaths  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  in  the  sixteen  dis- 
tricts were  eqnal  to  an  annual  rate  of  2-9  per  1,000,  the  rates  yarying 
from  0*0  in  Londonderry,  Waterford,  Galway,  Wexford,  Dundalk,  and 
Armagh,  to  15*4  in  lasbum — the  9  deaths  from  aU  causes  registered 
in  the  last-named  district  comprising  3  from  measles.  Among  the  135 
deaths  from  all  causes  registered  in  Belfast  are  12  from  measles  (being 
4  under  the  number  from  that  disease  in  the  preceding  week),  1  from 
whooping-cough,  3  from  diphtheria,  1  from  simple-continued  fever,  and 
2  from  diarrhoea.  The  4b  deaths  in  Cork  comprise  2  from  measles,  and 
1  each  from  typhus,  diphtheria,  and  diarrhoea.  The  7  deaths  in  Lisbum 
comprise  1  from  measles,  and  1  from  enteric  fever. 

In  the  Dublin  Registration  District  the  births  registered  during  the 
week  amounted  to  232 — 108  boys  and  124  giris-*-and  the  deaths  to  187 — 
83  males  and  104  females. 

The  deaths  represent  an  annual  rate  of  mortality  of  27*6  in  every 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population — omitting  the  deaths  of  pereoaa 
admitted  into  public  institutions  from  localities  outside  the  district,  the 
rate  waS  26*4  per  1,000. 

Twenty-four  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  registered,  being  8 
in  excess  of  the  number  for  the  preceding  week,  but  3  below  the  average 
for  the  fifteenth  week  of  the  last  ten  years.  They  comprise  3  from  measles, 

1  from  scarlet  fever  (scarlatina),  1  from  typhus,  7  from  whooping-cough, 

2  from  enteric  fever,  1  from  dysentery,  Ac 

No  cases  of  small-pox  were  admitted  to  hospital  during  the  week, 
nor  were  there  any  small-pox  patients  discharged,  llie  8  cases  of  the 
disease  in  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  week  remained  under 
treatment  on  Saturday,  April  14. 

Eleven  cases  of  scarlatina  were  admitted  to  hospital,  being  4  over  the 
admissions  for  the  preceding  week ;  9  patients  were  discharged  during 
the  week,  and  54  remained  under  treatment  at  its  close,  being  2  over  the 
number  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  April  7. 

The  number  of  admissions  of  typhus  cases,  which  had  risen  from  4  in 
tlie  week  ended  March  31  to  12  in  the  following  week,  fell  to  7  this 
week.  Nine  patients  were  discharged,  1  died,  and  49  remained  onder 
treatment  on  Saturday,  being  3  under  the  number  in  hospital  at  the  dose 
of  the  preceding  week. 

There  has  been  a  further  decline  in  the  mortality  from  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system,  the  number  of  deaths  from  these  causes  r^stered 
last  week  being  36,  or  10  below  the  average  for  the  corpesponding  week  of 
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the  last  ten  yean,  and  4  under  the  number  for  the  week  ended  April  7. 
The  36  deaths  comprise  24  from  bronchitis,  9  from  pneumonia  or 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  2  from  croup. 


In  the  week  ending  Saturday,  April  21,  the  mortality  in  twenty- 
eight  large  English  towns,  including  London  (in  which  the  rate  was  18*9), 
was  equal  to  an  average  annual  death-rate  of  19*9  per  1,000  persons 
living.  In  Glasgow  the  rate  was  22*5;  and  in  Edinburgh  it  was 
200. 

The  average  annual  deatb-'rate  in  the  sixteen  principal  town  districts 
of  Ireland  was  26*1  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

The  deaths  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  in  the  sixteen  districts 
were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  2*8  per  1,000,  the  rates  varying  from 
0*0  in  Galway,  Newry,  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Sligo,  and  Armagh,  to  14*5 
in  lisbum.  The  11  deaths  from  all  causes  registered  in  the  last-named 
district  comprise  3  from  whooping-cough.  Among  the  127  deaths  from 
all  causes  registered  in  Belfast  are  9  from  measles  (being  a  decrease  of  3 
as  compared  with  the  number  in  the  preceding  week),  2  from  scarlatina, 
2  from  whooping-cough,  2  from  diphtheria,  1  from  simple-continued 
fever,  1  from  enteric  fever,  and  3  from  diarrhcea.  The  40  deaths  in  Cork 
comprise  3  from  measles,  1  from  typhus,  and  1  from  enteric  fever ;  and 
the  15  deaths  in  Waterford  comprise  2  from  typhus. 

In  the  Dublin  Registration  District  the  births  registered  during  the 
week  amounted  to  173 — 86  boys  and  87  girls — and  the  deaths  to  168 — 
82  males  and  86  females. 

The  deaths  represent  an  annual  rate  of  mortality  of  24*8  in  every 
1,000  of  the  estimated  populations-omitting  the  deaths  of  persons 
admitted  into  public  institutions  from  localities  outside  the  district,  the 
rate  was  23*8  per  1,000. 

Only  17  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  registered,  being  11 
under  the  average  for  the  corresponding  week  of  the  last  ten  years,  and 
7  under  the  number  for  the  week  ending  April  14.  They  comprise  3 
from  scarlet  fever  (scarlatina),  1  from  typhus,  5  from  whooping-cough, 

1  from  diphtheria,  1  from  enteric  fever,  1  from  diarrhoea,  Ac. 

One  case  of  small-pox  was  admitted  to  hospital  during  the  week,  and 

2  patients  were  discharged.  Seven  cases  of  the  disease  remained  under 
treatment  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  being  1  under  the  number  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  week. 

Nine  cases  of  scarlatina  were  admitted  to  hospital,  being  2  under  the 
admissions  for  the  preceding  week.  Ten  patients  were  discharged  during 
the  week,  and  53  remained  under  treatment  on  Saturday,  being  1  under 
the  number  in  hospital  on  Saturday,  April  14. 

Only  4  cases  of  typhus  and  1  of  enteric  fever  were  admitted,  against 
7<^a6es  e€  the  former  and  3  of  the  latter  disease  admitted  during  the 
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preceding  week.    Forty  cases  of  typhus  and  15  of  enteric  fever  remuned 
under  treatment  in  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  period. 

Forty-four  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  were  regis- 
tered, being  8  over  the  number  for  the  preceding  week,  bat  4  under 
tiie  average  for  the  sixteenth  week  of  the  last  ten  years.  They  com- 
prise 80  from  bronchitis  and  11  from  pneumonia  or  inflammation  of  the 
lungs. 


MKTEOROLOeT. 

Abstract  of  Observations  made  in  the  City  of  Dublin  y  Lat.  58*  20'  JV'., 
Lof^g.  6*  15'  IT.,  for  the  Month  of  April,  1888. 

Mean  Height  of  Barometer,            ...  29*920  inches. 
Maximal  Height  of  Barometer  (on  6th,  at  9  p.m., 

and  on  26th,  at  9  a.m.), ...            -  80-350     „ 

Minimal  Height  of  Barometer  (on  30th,  at  9  p.m.),  29-187      ,« 

Mean  Dry-bulb  Temperature,         -            -            -  45-2**. 

Mean  Wet-bulb  Temperature,         -            -  42-5**. 

Mean  Dew-point  Temperature,       -            -  89*3^. 

Mean  Elastic  Force  (Tension)  of  Aqueous  Vapour,  -  -243  inch. 

Mean  Humidity,    -            ...            -  80*3  per  cent. 

Highest  Temperature  in  Shade  (on  14th),  -            -  60-6**. 

Lowest  Temperature  in  Shade  (on  9th),      -            -  28*8®. 

Lowest  Temperature  on  Grass  (Radiation)  (on  9th),  22*9®. 

Mean  Amount  of  Cloud,     ....  70*8  per  cent. 

Hainfall  (on  17  days),        ....  1-993  inches. 

Greatest  Daily  Rainfall  (on  30th),               -            -  -843  inch. 

General  Directions  of  Wind,           .            -            -  N.E.,  W. 

Remarks. 

A  generally  cold,  cloudy,  changeable,  showery  month,  with  average 
atmospherical  pressure,  and  a  preponderance  of  winds  from  polar  points 
of  the  compass.  In  Dublin  rain  fell  on  as  many  as  17  days,  but  the 
total  amount  was  only  about  2  inches.  With  the  exception  of  1879  and 
1887,  this  was  the  coldest  April  experienced  in  Dublin  since  the  present 
records  were  commenced  in  1860. 

In  Dublin  the  mean  temperature  (45*7^)  was  decidedly  below  the  average 
(47*8^) ;  the  mean  dry  bulb  readings  at  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  were  45*2^. 
In  the  twenty-three  years  ending  with  1887,  April  was  coldest  in  1879 
(the  cold  year)  (M.  T.  =  44*5''),  and  warmest  in  1865  and  1874  (M.  T. 
=:  bO'^%  In  1886  the  M.  T.  was  46-3'',  and  in  1887  it  was  as  low  as 
45-1^ 

The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  was  29*920  inches,  or  0*068  inch 
above    the   average   value   for  April— namely,   29*857   inches.     The 
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mercury  rose  to  30'850  inches  at  9  p.m.  of  the  6th,  and  at  9  a.m.  of  the 
26th,  and  fell  to  29*137  inches  at  9  p.m.  of  the  dOth.  The  observed  range 
of  atmospherical  pressure  was,  therefore,  1*213  inches — that  is,  a  little 
less  than  one  inch  and  a  quarter.  The  mean  temperature  deduced  from 
daily  readings  of  the  dry  bulb  thermometer  at  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  was 
45-2%  or  6*3^  above  the  value  for  March,  1888;  that  calculated  by 
Kaemtz's  formula— rviz.,  mm,  -f-  (niax,  —  min,  x  *41)  =  Mean  Temp. — 
from  the  means  of  the  daily  maxima  and  minima  was  44*7%  or  2*3° 
below  the  average  mean  temperature  for  April,  calculated  in  the  same 
way,  in  the  twenty  years,  1865-84,  indusive  (47*0*^).  The  arith- 
metical  mean  of  the  maximal  and  minimal  readings  was  45*7%  com- 
pared with  a  twenty-three  years'  (1865-1887,  inclusive)  average  of 
47'8®.  On  the  14  th  the  thermometer  in  the  screen  rose  to  60*6^ — 
wind  S. ;  on  the  9th  the  temperature  fell  to  28*8°— wind  N.W.  The 
minimum  on  the  grass  was  22*9^  on  the  same  date.  The  rainfall  was 
1*993  inches,  distributed  over  17  days.  The  average  rainfall  for  April 
in  the  twenty-three  years,  1865-87,  inclusive,  was  2*034  inches,  and 
the  average  number  of  rainy  days  was  14*8.  The  rainfall,  therefore, 
was  perceptibly  below  the  average,  while  the  rainy  days  exceeded  it. 
In  1877  the  rainfall  in  April  was  very  large— 4*707  inches  on  21  days; 
in  1882  also  3*526  inches  fell  on  20  days.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1873, 
only  *498  of  an  inch  was  measured  on  8  days,  and  in  1870  only  *838 
inch  fell,  also  on  8  days. 

Solar  halos  were  seen  on  the  9  th,  28th,  and  29th.  The  atmosphere 
was  more  or  less  foggy  on  the  5th  and  6th.  High  winds  were  noted  on 
no  fewer  than  15  days,  but  on  only  one  occasion  was  the  force  of  a  gale 
attained — namely,  on  the  30th,  Snow  or  sleet  occurred  on  the  4th  and 
8th ;  and  hail  fell  on  the  3rd,  4th,  18th,  19th,  and  22nd. 

During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  the  7th,  the  promise  of  finer 
weather  observed  towards  the  close  of  the  previous  month  was  in  part 
fulfilled,  for  although  the  mean  temperature  was  again  much  below  the 
average  for  the  time  of  year,  the  cold  winds  moderated  and  some  warm 
sunshine  was  enjoyed,  particularly  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  week. 
An  anticyclone,  or  area  of  high  atmospherical  pressure,  prevailed  ofiF  the 
West  of  Ireland,  while  sevend  depressions  of  no  great  depth  travelled 
southwards  down  the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain,  producing  cold  showers 
at  intervals.  In  Dublin  cold  rain,  sleet,  and  hail  fell  on  Wednesday,  the 
4th.  The  mean  atmospherical  pressure  for  the  week  was  30*139  inches, 
or  as  much  as  0*954  inch  above  that  for  the  previous  week.  The  baro- 
meter fell  to  29*848  inches  at  9  a.m.  of  Wednesday,  and  rose  to  30*350 
inches  at  9  p.m.  of  Friday.  The  mean  dry  bulb  temperature  was  40'6^-— 
maximum,  51*6^  on  Monday;  minimum,  32*9^  on  Sunday.  Rain  fell  on 
4  days  to  the  amount  of  *252  inch,  the  heaviest  rainfall  in  twenty-four 
hours  being  *139  inch  on  Tuesday. 
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A  very  decided  change  in  the  weather  occurred  earlj  in  the  seemid 
week  (8th  to  14th  inclusive) — ^low  temperature  and  biting  winds  gave 
place  to  springlike  warmth  and  soft,  damp  AtUintic  or  equatorial  winds, 
with  genial  rains.  Sunday,  the  8th,  indeed,  was  very  cold — the  day  was 
ushered  in  with  a  fall  of  cold  rain  and  sleet  and  closed  with  a  sharp  frosts 
A  solar  halo,  which  developed  in  a  thin  film  of  cirro-stratus  clood  on 
Monday  forenoon,  was  the  harbinger  of  a  warm  air  current,  which  per- 
Histed  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  period — the  warmth  culminating 
on  Saturday,  when  the  thermometer  rose  to  60*6^  in  the  screen.  This 
was  the  first  occasion  in  the  present  season  upon  which  the  temperature 
exceeded  60^  in  the  shade.  In  Dublin  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer 
was  29-971  inches — the  extremes  being,  highest,  80*184  inches,  at  9  a.ni. 
of  Tuesday ;  lowest,  29*744  inches,  at  9  p.m.  of  Thursday.  The  mean 
dry  bulb  temperature  was  46*9^,  or  6*3^  above  that  of  the  previous  week 
(40'6^).  The  thermometer  rose  to  60*6^  on  Saturday,  having  fallen  to 
28*8^  on  Monday.  Rain  fell  in  measurable  amount  on  four  daya — the 
total  precipitation  being  '487  incli,  and  the  maximal  fall  in  24  hours 
being  *294  inch  on  Wednesday.  The  prevalent  directions  of  the  wind 
were  N.W.  and  W. 

In  the  third  week  (15th  to  2 1st  inclusive)  the  weather  was  at  first  fine 
and  springlike,  but  from  Tuesday  it  was  very  unsettled  and  showery  or 
rainy.  The  type  of  atmospherical  pressure  was  throughout  cyclonic  in 
the  British  Islands.  Until  Thursday  morning  the  area  of  lowest  baro- 
meter was  found  permanently  off  the  north-west  of  Ireland,  so  that  the 
prevailing  winds  were  S.  to  S.W.  and  W.  During  Thursday  and  Friday 
the  low  pressure  system  travelled  slowly  south-eastwards  across  Great 
Britain,  and  in  consequence  the  wind  drew  into  N.  and  N.£.  in  Ireland, 
with  a  decided  fall  of  temperature,  much  doud,  rain,  and  gloom.  On 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  sharp  thunder  and  hailstorms  occurred  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  Dublin  the  mean  dry  bulb  tern* 
peratiire  was  47*3^;  the  thermometer  rose  to  59*4^  on  Monday  and  fell 
to  39*9^  on  Saturday.  The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  was  29*646 
inches — ^the  lowest  pressure  observed  being  29*416  inches  at  9  a.m.  of 
Wednesday,  and  the  highest  being  29*867  inches  at  9  a.m.  of  Saturday. 
The  prevailing  winds  were  at  first  S.W.  and  afterwards  N.W.  to  N.£. 
Rain  fell  on  five  days  to  the  amount  of  '670  inch ;  the  maximal  fall  in 
24  hours  was  *224  inch  on  Wednesday.  Hail  fell  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday. 

In  the  fourth  week  (22nd  to  28th,  inclusive)  keen  north-easterly  winds, 
low  temperature,  and  cloudy  but  dry  weather  prevailed  until  Friday, 
when  a  mild  westerly  current  spread  over  the  country,  and  some  soft 
rain  fell.  Saturday  was  very  mild  and  fine — the  S.W.  current  being 
fully  established.  In  the  east  and  south-east  of  EngUnd,  rain  fell 
heavily  during  the  prevalence  of  the  I^.E.  winds,  but  in  Ireland  the 
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weather  was  dry  for  the  most  part.  In  Dublin  the  barometer  was  low 
both  at  the  beginning  (29*795  inches)  and  close  (29*747  inches)  of  the 
week ;  but  at  9  a.m.  of  Thursday  it  read  as  high  as  80*850  inches.  The 
mean  amospherical  pressure  was  80*059  inches.  The  mean  dry  bulb 
temperature,  deduced  from  daily  observations  at  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.,  was 
45*5^.  The  thermometer  in  the  screen  rose  to  58*4^  on  Saturday,  having 
fallen  to  89*1^  on  Thursday.  Rain  fell  on  two  days  to  the  amount  of 
*181  inch.  Of  this  quantity,  *060  inch  was  measured  on  Friday,  and 
'071  inch  on  Saturday.  A  little  bail  fell  early  on  Sunday  morning.  A 
parhelion  was  seen  at  5  80  p.m.  of  Saturday. 

The  last  two  days  were  changeable,  and  the  month  closed  with  a  fresh 
southerly  gale  and  heavy  rain,  as  a  deep  V-shaped  depression  advanced 
over  the  British  Islands  from  the  south-westward. 

In  Dublin,  the  temperature  fell  to  or  below  82^  on  only  one  day  in 
the  screen,  but  on  eleven  days  on  the  grass.  The  mean  minimal  tern* 
lierature  on  .the  grass  was  84*6^,  compared  with  28*7^  in  March,  29*4  <>  in 
February,  and  81*1^  in  January.  In  April,  1887,  the  mean  minimal  tem- 
perature on  the  grass  was  81*6^. 

The  rainfall  in  Dublin  during  the  four  months  ending  April  80th  has 
amoimted  to  8*090  inches  on  58  days,  compared  with  5*607  inches  on  52 
days  during  the  same  period  in  1887,  and  a  twenty-three  years'  average 
of  8-488  inches,  on  66*2  days. 

At  Greystones,  Co.  Wicklow,  the  rainfall  in  April,  1888,  was  1*40 
inches,  distributed  over  only  9  days.  Of  this  quantity,  *51  inch  fell  on 
the  30th,  '80  inch  on  the  I7th,  and  *24  inch  on  the  8rd.  Since  January  1, 
8*59  inches  of  rain  have  fallen  at  Greystones,  on,  however,  only  39 
days. 

POISONING  WITH   ONE   GRAIN   OF  THE   SULPHATE   OF  ATROPIN. 

Db.  Cassius  D.  Wescott  {Chicago  MedicalJoumaly  March,  1888)  reports 
a  case  of  poisoning  by  the  injection  of  one  grain  of  the  sulphate  of 
atropin  by  a  suicidal  maniac  who  surreptitiously  secured  the  solution, 
which  was  prepared  for  an  eye  lotion,  and  drank  it.  Five  hours  after- 
wards, when  first  seen  by  Dr.  Wescott,  he  was  lying  on  the  floor,  unable 
to  speak ;  his  pupils  were  widely  dilated,  mouth  and  tongue  very  dry, 
extremities  cold,  legs  paralysed,  face  pallid;  pulse,  120;  respirations, 
121,  shallow  and  irregular.  No  delirium  occurred  whilst  the  patient 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  drug.  He  was  put  into  a  warm  bed,  and 
got  the  following  mixture  : — 1(.  Tinct.  digitalis,  tn  xv. ;  potussii  nitratis, 
gr.  X. ;  spt.  frumenti,  i  ii. — ft.  haustus,  statim  sumend.  He  was  kept 
awake  until  1  a.m.,  and  at  5  a.m.  he  got  up,  dressed,  and  attended  break- 
fast with  the  other  inmates  of  the  asylum,  without  having  any  impleasant 
symptom.    The  dilatation  of  the  pupib  persbted  for  several  days. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL  TABLES  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  DUBLIN, 
Latitude  68*»  20'  N.  ;  Longitwk  &"  15'  W.  ;  Altitude,  be/eeL 

By  John  Wiluam  Moore,  B.A.,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  Univ.  DubL;  F.KQ.C.P.; 

F.  R  Met.  Soc, 

The  materials  for  these  Tables  were  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  an 
Abstract  of  Observations  taken  in  the  City  of  Dublin  during  the  twenty- 
three  years,  1865-1887,  inclusive.  This  abstract  was  compiled  at  the 
request  of  >L  L.  Cruls,  the  Director  of  the  Imperial  Observatory  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  who  has  undertaken  to  prepare  a  '^  Diction  naire  Clima- 
tologique  Universel,"  the  publication  of  which  will  be  under  the  care  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  Observatory  of  Brazil. 

Table  I. — Atmospherical  Pressure. 


Mean  H«lgh( 

lUx.Hdglit 

Mtn.  Height 

Ytv 

of 

of 

of 

of 

BarometOT 

Bsraneter 

Fnmm 

Inohei 

Inches 

Inchts 

Indies 

1865 

29-956 

80-860 

28-310 

2-550 

1866 

29-869 

80-700 

28-570 

2130 

1867 

29-952 

80-670 

28-600 

2070 

1868 

29-949 

80-670 

28-770 

1-900 

1869 

29-960 

80-610 

28-660 

1-950 

1870 

29-940 

80-615 

28-587 

2-028 

1871 

29-886 

80-588 

28-460 

2-078 

1872 

29-737 

80-402 

28-397 

2-005 

1873 

29-930 

80-728 

28-345 

2833 

1874 

29-944 

30-866 

28-556 

2-810 

1875 

29-964 

30-673 

28-715 

1-958 

1876 

29-863 

80-662 

28-448 

2-214 

1877 

29-852 

30-700 

28-803 

2-397 

1878 

29-921 

30-712 

28  720 

1-992 

1879 

29-923 

30-717 

28-820 

1-897 

1880 

29-964 

30-676 

28-378 

2803 

1881 

29-910 

30-787 

28-377 

2-860 

1882 

29-881 

30-935 

28-718 

2-217 

1883 

29-923 

80-802 

28-578 

2-229 

1884 

29-942 

80-729 

28-150 

2-579 

1885 

29-902 

30-657 

28-413 

2-244 

1886 

29-884 

80-776 

27-758 

3-018 

1887 

80-015 

80-681 

28-538 

2148 

Means   • 

29-916 

30-701 

28-485 

2-216 

The  average  annual  atmospherical  pressure  in  the  23  years  has  been 
29-916  inches. 

The  average  annual  oscillation  of  atmospherical  pressure  (barometric 
range)  has  been  2-216  inches. 

The  maximal  reading  of  the  barometer  in  the  23  years  was  30*935 
inches,  on  January  18,  1882. 
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The  minimal  reading  of  the  harometer  in  the  23  years  was  27*758 
inches,  on  December  8,  1886. 

The  extreme  barometrical  range  has  been  3*177  inches. 


Table  II. — Temperature^  Humidity^  Cloudy  Rain^  and  Wind. 
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64 
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8 
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February 
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66 
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17-3 

W.  k  SW. 

94 

4 

71 

March      . 

48-3 

48-2 

88-8 

81-^ 

60 

2-030 

16-4 

W.  k  NW. 

96 

8 

128 

April 

47-8 

53-6 

42-0 

79-6 

66 

2034 

14-8 

E.  &W. 

60 

8 

14 

May 

51-9 

58-2 

45-5 
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55 

2072 

16-6 

E. 

61 

17 

2 
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57-8 
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60 
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W.  k  NW. 

23 

33 

0 

July 

60-8 

67-2 

64*4 

78-0 

62 

2-360 

17-1 

W. 

29 

63 

0 

August    . 

59-8 

66-9 

63-7 

81-9 

68 

2-766 

16-3 

w. 

44 

20 

0 

September 

56-8 

61-4 

50-2 

84-3 

66 

2-288 

160 

W.  k  SW. 

71 

10 

0 

October   . 

49-8 

54-6 

44-9 

85'5 

69 

8-111 

17-4 

NW.  k  SW. 

87 

12 

12 

November 

44-5 

48-7 

40-3 

86-9 

62 

2-340 

16-9 

W.  k  NW. 

86 

7 

62 

December 

41-1 

451 

371 

85-7 

61 

2419 

17-0 

W.  k  SW. 
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1 
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Annual 

o 

o 

o 

% 

% 

Inchea 

Meana 

49-8 

660 

44-6 

82-2 

60 

27-673 

194-4 

W.  k  S.W. 
&NW. 

869 

171 

611 

The  extreme  temperatures  recorded  in  the  thermometer  screen  were: — 
Highest,  87-2%  on  July  16,  1876. 
Lowest,  13-3^  on  December  14,  1882. 
The  average  relative  humidity  and  the  average  percentage  of  cloud  are 
based  on  18  years'  observations  at  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  from  1870  to 
1887,  both  inclusive. 


PASSAGE   OF  A   FRACTURED   COCCYX  PER  ANUM. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Jolly,  Waldo,  Fla.  (Med.  Rec.)^  reports  the  case  of  a  twenty- 
one  year  old  primipara,  who  was  in  labour.  Nothing  unusual  occurred 
until  the  head  pressed  against  the  coccyx,  which  did  not  yield.  The 
forceps  were  applied  and  the  woman  delivered  without  perinseum  lacera- 
tion. Immediately  after  delivery  she  suffered  intense  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  coccyx,  for  which  an  opiate  was  given.  On  examination  some 
displacement  of  the  coccyx  was  found.  The  opiate  soon  relieved  the 
pain,  and  the  patient  did  not  suffer  any  more  until  the  ninth  day,  except 
that  there  was  some  tenderness  in  this  region.  She  had  some  slight  pain 
on  that  day.  On  the  tenth  she  passed  a  bone  per  anum,  which  proved 
to  be  the  lower  segment  of  the  coccyx.     She  has  liad  no  trouble  since. 


PERISCOPE- 

THB   BRITISH   LARTNGOLOOICAL   AND   RHINOLOGICAI.  AS90CIATI0K. 

We  observe  in  the  columns  of  our  contemporaiy,  the  British  Medical 
Journal^  the  following  notice  of  the  above  Association : — ^  The  Nea 
Laryngologioal  SociHy, — ^The  proposal  to  establish  a  society  for  the  study 
of  diseases  of  the  throat  and  nose,  to  which  we  referred  some  time  ago 
(Jourtud^  January  21st,  p.  149),  has  been  received  with  favour  by  members 
of  the  profession  specially  interested  in  these  subjects.     A  preliminary 
meeting  was  held  on  April  27th,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Medical  Society, 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  M^eill  Whistler,  to  whose  initiative,  seconded 
by  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  Dr.  R.  A.  Hayes,  of  Dublin,  the  society  owes 
its  existence.     The  following  gentlemen,  among  others,  were  present:— 
Drs.  Whipham,  Woakes,  Prosser  James,  Dundas  Grant,  Gordon  Holmes, 
J.  W.  Bond,  Coleman  Jewell,  and  Matheson,  and  Messrs.  Lennox  Browne, 
G.  H.  Bailey,  W.  R.  H.  Stewart,  G.  Stoker,  and  Arnold  Woakes,  of  London ; 
Mr.  Cresswell  Baber,  of  Brighton ;  Dr.  Hunter  Mackenzie,  of  Edinburgh ; 
Dr.  M'Intyre,  of  Glasgow ;  and  the  Acting  Hon.  Secretary.     Letters  of 
apology  were  read  from  Mr.  Sydney  Jones  and  Dr.  Norris  Wolfenden.     It 
was  stated  that  there  had  already  been  fifty-one  applications  for  original 
membership,  the  list  including  the  names  of  nearly  all  the  prominent 
laryngologists  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    It  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  a  '  British  Laryngological  and  Rhinological  Association '  should  be 
established,  and  the  first  general  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  was 
fixed  for  Friday,  June  29th.     The  Acting  Secretary,  Dr.  R.  A.  Hayes, 
56  Merrion-square,  South,  Dublin,  will  be  happy  to  give  every  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  Association  to  any  gentleman  interested  in  it.** 

ABDOMINAL    SECTION   FOR  PERFORATED  TYPHOID  ULCER. 

Dr.  T.  G.  Morton  reports  a  case  of  the  above  in  the  Medical  Nenem  of 
December  24th,  1887.  The  patient  was  a  man  aged  twenty-three,  in 
good  physical  condition.  The  operation  was  performed  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  perforation.  The  abdomen  was  opened  in  the  median 
line,  and  a  perforation  discovered  about  three  feet  from  the  ileo-caecid 
valve.  It  was  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  occupied 
the  lower  end  of  a  large  ulcerated  patch.  The  ulcer  was  closed  by  turn- 
ing the  whole  area  of  the  ulceration  into  the  bowel  by  eight  Lembcrt 
sutiures.  The  ulcers  in  the  bowel  were  seen  outlined  in  the  peritoneal 
surface  by  a  deep  dusky-red  slightly  swollen  area.  One  looked  as  if  ii 
would  soon  perforate,  so  also  was  turned  in  by  Lambert  sutures.      XLe 
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abdomen  then  was  thoroughly  cleansed  with  water  and  the  abdominal 
wound  closed.  The  patient  died  collapsed  six  hours  after  the  operation. 
Only  two  other  such  cases  are  on  record,  viz. — the  first  performed  by 
Kussmaul,  of  Strassburg,  in  October,  1885.  In  this  case  the  ulcer  was 
excised ;  patient  died  eleven  hours  after.  The  second  case  was  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Bartleet,  of  Birmingham.  In  this  case  the  point  of  per- 
foration was  not  found,  so  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  was  washed  out 
and  a  drain  inserted ;  patient  died  two  days  after. — Canada  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal^  March,  1888. 

MEZZOTINT  PORTRAITS   OF   EMnCENT  PHTSICf  AN3   AND   SCJROBO!IS. 

Messrs.  W.  A.  Mansell  &  Co.,  the  Fine  Art  publishers  and  photo- 
graphers, of  27 1  and  278  Oxford-street,  London,  W.,  have  forwarded  a 
proof  copy  of  one  of  the  series  of  mezzotint  portraits  of  distinguished 
members  of  the  profession,  which  that  firm  is  at  present  publishing. 
The  plates  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Hbbert  S.  Clouston,  who  has  been 
afforded  special  facilities  to  obtain  good  and  characteristic  portraits,  and 
the  trial  proofs  have  been  approved  and  signed  in  each  case.  The  plates, 
which  are  11^x9  inches,  are  printed  in  brownish  black,  upon  plate 
paper  of  the  size  of  27  x  20  inches.  The  artist's  proofs,  upon  India 
paper,  with  facsimile  of  signature,  are  now  ready,  and  cost  one  guinea 
each.  They  are  limited  to  200  impressions  of  each  subject.  In  addition 
to  these,  prints  upon  plate  paper,  with  engraved  title,  will  be  ready 
shortly,  price  half  a  guinea  each.  The  portraits  already  executed  are 
those  of  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  Bart.,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London ;  Sir  William  Gull,  Bart. ;  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  Bart. ; 
Sir  Henry  Thompson,  and  Sir  Spencer  Wells,  Bart.  Sir  Henry  Thomp- 
son's portrait,  which  has  reached  us,  is  a  striking  likeness  and  an  admir- 
able work  of  art.  Messrs.  Mansell  supply  frames  at  reasonable  prices  for 
these  portraits,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  attractive  to  the  medical  world. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  NINETY-THREE  CASES  OP  WRITERS*  CRAMP  AND  IMPAIRKD 
WRITING  power;  MAKING,  WITH  8ETBNTY-F1VB  CASES  PREVIOUSLY 
REPORTED,   A  TOTAL  OF  ONE   HUNDRED   AND   SIXTY-EIGHT  CASES. 

In  this  valuable  paper  Dr.  6.  Y.  Poore  classifies  his  cases  into  three 
groups.,  L  The  paralytic  grovp^  including  20  cases. — 1  due  to  lead-poisoning, 

2  to  pressure  on  nerves,  and  the  remainder  due,  probably,  to  old  cerebral 
paralysis.  The  necessity  of  looking  for  slight  hemiplegia,  or  cortical 
brachial  monoplegia,  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  in  writing  is  strongly  insisted 
on.  11.  The  degenerative  group, — 2  of  disseminated  sclerosis,  8  of  posterior 
sclerosis,  2  of  paralysis  agitan?,  2  of  lateral  sclerosis,  5  of  muscular 
atrophy  and  fibrillary  tremor,  1  of  general  paralysis,  1  of  marked  tremor 
of  right  hand  and  foot,  1  of  emotional  weakness  and  colour-blindnesH, 

3  of  rheumatic  thickening  of  finger-joints  or  muscles,  1  of  gout,  and  2 

2  P 
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of  alcoholism.  III.  Neuro-rmucular  group^  including  all  those  which  were 
iiot  marked  by  symptoms  pointing  to  lesions  of  nerve  centres. — ^The  most 
important  objective  symptoms  presented  by  the  members  of  this  grxMip 
were — (a)  tenderness  of  one  or  others  of  the  nerves  of  the  arm,  most 
commonly  the  median ;  (b)  changed  Faradic  irritability  of  musdes,  most 
commonly  the  interossei,  supplied  by  ulnar  nerve;  (c)  tremor.  In  13 
cases  nerve  tenderness  was  present  without  change  in  muscular  irritability; 
in  21  cases  changes  of  muscular  irritability  without  nerve  tenderness; 
and  in  32  both  of  these  symptoms  were  combined.  In  regard  to  its 
cause,  it  appears  that  nerve  tenderness  may  be  functional  (neuralgic), 
central,  peripheral,  due  to  cold,  rheumatism,  inflammation,  muscular 
exertion,  or  toxic  from  lead,  alcohol,  gout,  dbc.  It  is  supposed  that  when 
the  interossei,  the  muscles  of  pen  prehension,  fail,  the  bigger  musdes,  aa 
the  superficial  and  deep  flexors  of  fingers  and  long  flexor  of  thumb, 
take  their  place,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  median  nerve  is  due  to  the 
over-use  of  these  muscles  supplied  by  it.  While  tremor  was  common, 
occurring  in  87  out  ot  the  168  cases,  nervous  spasm  was  rare.  The 
methods  of  treatment  which  gave  some  success  were— 1.  Improvement  of 
the  general  health  by  diet,  regulation  of  the  bowels,  and  administration  of 
tonics  and  altenitives,  particularly  arsenic  2.  Application  of  counter- 
irritants  over  painful  nerve-trunks.  3.  Promotion  of  circulation  and 
nutrition  in  affected  limb  by  means  of  massage,  hot  baths,  and  electridty. 
Masi>age  must  not  be  employed  while  there  is  any  tenderness  of  nerve- 
trunks.  As  an  appendix  to  the  paper  is  a  series  of  wdl-arranged  tables 
giving  the  details  of  the  ninety-three  cases  here  recorded. — Medico- 
Chirurgical  TransactionSy  Vol.  LXX. 

DIAJ(RH(EA.  OF   BABIES. 

Dr.  J.  Winter  recommends  from  five  to  six  teaspoonf uls  of  the  following 
mixture  to  be  given  daily  to  babies  suffering  from  green  diarrhcsa.  Hie 
frequency  and  the  quantity  of  the  medicine  will  depend  on  the  age  of  the 
baby,  and  the  severity  of  the  attack.  The  dose  is  best  fdven  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  giving  the  breast: — I^  Aeidi  lactici,  2  grammes; 
aquce,  80  grammes ;  syrupi,  20  grammes ;  mix.^-'Gcuene  Hebdom.  de  Med. 
et  de  Chir. 

TUMOURS  OF  THE  LAltYNZ. 

M.  TiLLAUX  communicated  a  paper  at  the  meeting  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Medicine,  on  the  22nd  of  November,  1887,  on  the  palliative  treatment 
of  endo-laryngeal  tumours,  and  narrated  the  following  case : — ^A  man» 
aged  twenty-five,  with  a  sessile  tumour  on  the  superior  surface  of  his  right 
v»ical  cord,  which  had  attachments  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cartilage, 
siifffred  from  extreme  dyspnoea,  aphonia,  and  weakness,  and  had  lost  flesh 
rapidly.     On  tlie  29 ih  of  June  tracheotomy  was  performed  without  an/ 
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anesthetic ;  and  on  the  13th  of  July  the  man  left  hospital,  having  gained 
three  and  a  half  kilos  in  weight,  with  a  good  appetite,  and  full  of  hope. 
The  nature  of  the  tumour  is  not  stated. — Bulletin  de  Medtciney  November 
23,  1887. 


NEW  PREPARATIONS  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INVENTIONS. 

Soluble  Saccharin. 

Ordinary  saccharin  is  comparatively  insoluble^  and  so  it  is  inconvenient  to 
the  physician  to  prescribe  and  to  the  patient  to  handle.  Messrs  Burroughs, 
Wellcome,  &  Co.,  of  Snow-hill  Buildings,  London,  E.C.,  have  therefore 
devised  a  soluble  form  of  saccharin,  which  they  dispense  in  a  very 
portable  form  in  a  small  flat  bottle,  which  can  be  carried  in  the  waist- 
coat pocket.  Attached  to  the  cork  of  the  bottle  is  a  tiny  measuring 
spoon.  A  measuref ul  of  the  powdered  saccharin  will  sweeten  a  small 
cup  of  tea  or  coffee.  This  soluble  saccharin  is  supplied  to  the  consumer 
at  half-a-crown  a  bottle. 

Tabloid  Triturates. 

The  same  firm  have  sent  for  inspection  a  sample  of  their  Tabloid 
Triturates — that,  namely,  of  tincture  of  aconite.  Each  tabloid  consists 
of  an  intimate  mixture  of  one  minim  of  the  Pharmacopocial  tincture 
with  sugar  of  milk. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  on  the  subject  of  triturations 
during  the  past  few  years,  in  which  discussion  Drs.  Lauder  Brunton, 
Phillips,  Murrell,  Bird,  and  others  have  participated 

Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome,  &  Co.  claim  for  their  tabloid  triturates 
(which  are  put  up  in  small,  very  portable  screw-metal-cap,  oval  bottles) 
the  following  advantages  :^- 

1.  The  absolute  purity  and  uniformity  of  the  drug. 

2.  The  absolute  accuracy  of  dosage,  and 

3.  That  they  offer  the  most  pleasing  and  palatable  form  for  the 
administration  of  the  nauseous  drugs  usually  administered  in  the  form  of 
tinctures  and  powders. 

Zymimsed  Suppositories  for  Rectal  Feeding, 

BIsssRS.  Burroughs,  Welcome,  &  Co.  have  submitted  to  us  a  specimen 
of  their  recently  perfected  zyminised  suppositories.  They  are  of  two 
kinds— one  kind  being  made  of  milk,  the  other  of  meat.  As  now  pre- 
pared these  suppositories  are  as  well  adapted  for  use  in  infants  as  in 
fidults.  They  are  easily  introduced,  retained  without  their  presence 
being  noticed,  and  possess  advantages  over  nutrient  enemata  in  that 
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they  do  not  excite  rectal  intolerance  even  after  being  administered  for 
weeks.  They  are  of  admirable  consistence,  are  pei-fecUy  presenrable,  and 
have  sustained  life  for  many  weeks  in  affections  of  the  oesophagus  and 
stomach,  where  feeding  otherwise  than  by  the  rectum  was  quite  out  of 
the  question.  They  are,  of  course,  likewise  invaluable  in  certain  con- 
ditions, where  it  is  requisite  that  the  abdomen  should  be  kept  quiescent. 
The  zyminised  milk  suppositories  represent  the  entire  nutritive  value 
of  five  drachms  of  milk,  and  the  zyminised  meat  suppositories  that  of 
half  an  ounce  of  the  best  fresh  beef. 

Ctmcentraied  UqucrB^ 

Towards  the  close  of  1887,  Messrs.  Fletcher,  Fletcher,  and  Stevenson, 
the  well-known  manufacturing  chemists,  of  Holloway,  London,  N., 
introduced  a  new  series  of  liquors  for  the  extemporaneous  production  of 
decoctions,  infusions,  tinctures,  and  syrups. 

The  principle  of  the  process  will  be  understood  from  an  account  of 
experiments  with  the  concentrated  liquors  in  the  ChtmiH  and  Druggist 
for  December  8,  1887.  We  give  two  of  the  experiments : — "  One  volume 
of  the  Liquor  Aurantii  Co.  was  diluted  with  19  volumes  of  water,  and 
the  mixture  compared  with  fresh-made  compound  infusion  of  orange. 
The  '  Liquor '  infusion  was  clearer  than  the  fresh  infusion,  but  the  colour 
was  identical,  and  the  flavour  of  the  orange  was  as  ddicate  as  in  the 
fresh  infusion." 

Again — ^'  The  Tincture  Liquors  w«re  equally  satisfactory.  For 
example : — 

Tincf.  Rhei  Co. 

(1 )  Made  from  liquor,  s.g.  0*941,  solid  residue  (I  oz.  tincture),  14  grs. 

(2)  A  commercial  specimen,  s.g.  0*948,  „  „  „         15   „ 

The  colour  of  No.  I  was  somewhat  lighter  than  No.  2,  but  otherwise 
both  were  as  alike  as  two  samples  of  tinctures  generally  are." 

We  are  informed  that  the  method  of  production  is  that  of  cold  re-per- 
colation, conducted  with  the  most  perfect  appliances.  The  drugs  used 
are  of  the  purest  quality,  and  the  strength  of  the  finished  pi-oduct  is  moat 
accurately  determined  and  brought  to  the  Pharmacopceial  standard* 
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